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PREFACE 

In  preparing  the  present  work,  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools  of  the 
highest  rank. 

The  development  of  the  subject  follows  in  the  main  the 
author's  College  Algebra;  but  numerous  improvements  have 
been  introduced. 

Attention  is  especially  invited  to  the  following : 

1.  The  development  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Algebra  for 
the  positive  and  negative  integer,  the  positive  and  negative 
fraction,  and  zero,  in  Chaps.  I  and  II. 

In  the  above  treatment,  the  author  has  followed  to  a  certain 
extent  The  Number  System  of  Algebra,  by  Professor  H.  B.  Fine ; 
who  has  very  courteously  permitted  this  use  of  his  treatise. 

2.  The  development  of  the  principles  of  equivalence  of 
equations,  and  systems  of  equations,  both  linear  and  of  higher 
degrees;  see  §§  116-123,  182,  233-6,  396,  442,  470,  477,  and 
478. 

3.  The  prominence  given  to  graphical  representation. 

In  Chap.  XIV,  the  student  learns  how  to  obtain  the  graphs 
of  linear  equations  with  two  unknown  numbers,  and  of  linear 
expressions  with  one  unknown  number.  He  also  learns  how 
to  represent  graphically  the  solution  of  a  system  of  two  linear 
equations,  involving  two  unknown  numbers,  and  sees  how  inde- 
terminate and  inconsistent  systems  are  represented  graphically. 

The  graphical  representation  of  quadratic  expressions,  with 
one  unknown  number,  is  taken  up  in  §  465 ;  and,  in  §  467,  the 
graphical  representation  of  equal  and  imaginary  roots. 

•  •  • 
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The  principles  are  further  developed  for  simultaneous  quad- 
ratics, in  §§  482  and  483;  and  for  expressions  of  any  degree, 
with  one  unknown  number,  in  §§  744  and  745. 

At  the  end  of  Chap.  XVIII,  the  student  is  taught  the  graphi- 
cal representation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Algebra  for  pure 
imaginary  and  complex  numbers. 

In  Chap.  XXXVII,  the  graphical  representation  is  given  of 
Derivatives  (§  751),  of  Multiple  Roots  (§  755),  of  Sturm's 
Theorem  (§  762),  and  of  a  Discontinuous  Function  (§  766). 

4.  In  Chap.  VII,  there  are  given  the  Remainder  and  Factor 
Theorems,  and  the  principles  of  Symmetry. 

5.  In  Chap  VIII  will  be  found  every  method  of  factoring 
which  can  be  done  advantageously  by  inspection,  including 
factoring  of  symmetrical  expressions.  In  this  chapter  is  also 
given  Solution  of  Equations  by  Factoring  (§  182). 

6.  In  the  earlier  portions  of  Chap.  XI,  the  pupil  js  shown 
that  additional  solutions  are  introduced  by  multiplying  a 
fractional  equation  by  an  expression  which  is  not  the  L.C.M. 
of  the  given  denominators ;  and  is  shown  how  such  additional 
solutions  are  discovered. 

7.  In  §§  264  and  265,  the  student  is  taught  how  to  find  the 

0    oo 
values  of  expressions  taking  the  indeterminate  forms  ^>  — > 

0  x  oo ,  and  oo  —  oo . 

8.  All  work  coming  under  the  head  of  the  Binomial  Theo- 
rem for  positive  integral  exponents  is  taken  up  in  the  chapter 
on  Involution. 

9.  In  developing  the  principles  of  Evolution,  all  roots  are 
restricted  to  their  principal  values. 

10.  In  the  examples  of  §  398,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  reject 
all  solutions  which  do  not  satisfy  the  given  equation,  when 
the  roots  have  their  principal  values. 

11.  The  development  of  the  theory  of  the  Irrational  Num- 
ber, and  its  graphical  representation  (§§  399-406).  ,■ 

12.  The  development  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Algebra 
for  Pure  Imaginary  and  Complex  Numbers  (Chap.  XVIII). 
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13.  The  use  of  the  general  form  aa?  +  bx  -f  c  =  0,  in  the 
theory  of  quadratic  equations  (§§  454-6). 

14.  The  discussion  of  the  maxima  and  minima  values  of 
quadratic  expressions  (§  461). 

15.  The  chapter  on  Convergency  and  Divergency  of  Series 
(Chap.  XXVI). 

16.  In  Chap.  XXVIII  is  given  Euler's  proof  of  the  Binomial 
Theorem,  for  any  Rational  Exponent. 

17.  The  solution  of  logarithmic  equations  (§  604). 

18.  The  proof  of  the  formula  for  the  number  of  permuta- 
tions of  n  different  things,  taken  r  at  a  time  (§  624). 

19.  The  chapter  on  Theory  of  Numbers  (Chap.  XXXV). 

20.  In  the  chapter  on  Determinants,  the  double-suffix  nota- 
tion is  used  only  in  demonstrations  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  complete. 

Each  demonstration  of  a  general  principle  is  preceded  by 
an  illustration  showing  the  truth  of  the  principle  for  a  deter- 
minant of  the  third  order. 

Multiplication  of  determinants  is  taken  up  only  for  deter- 
minants of  the  second  and  third  orders. 

21.  In  Chap.  XXXVII  will  be  found  Symmetrical  Functions 
of  the  Roots  (§  721);  a  shorter  proof  of  Descartes'  Rule 
(§  735);  improved  methods  for  finding  limits  to  the  roots 
(§§  739,  740) ;  the  demonstration  of  two  theorems  used  in  the 
proof  of  Sturm's  Theorem  (§  757) ;  and  a  discussion  of  Con- 
tinuous Functions  (§  765). 

22.  Chap.  XXXVIII  contains  the  solution  of  Cubic  Equa- 
tions by  Trigonometry,  in  Cardan's  Irreducible  Case  (§  788) ; 
also,  an  improved  discussion  of  Newton's  Method  for  deter- 
mining incommensurable  roots  (§  801). 

The  examples  and  problems  have  been  selected  with  great 
care,  and  include  many  varieties  not  found  in  the  College 
Algebra;  no  example  is  a  duplicate  of  any  in  the  College 
Algebra. 

The  manuscript  was  read  in  the  most  careful  manner  by 
Professor  George  D.  Olds,  of  Amherst  College,  who  offered 
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many  suggestions;  these  have  added  materially  to  the  value 
of  the  work. 

The  author  would  be  under  great  obligations  to  any  one  who 
will  bring  to  his  attention  any  error  which  may  be  found  in 
the  book. 

WEBSTER  WELLS. 
Boston,  1904. 
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I.    DEFINITIONS.    NOTATION.    POSITIVE 

INTEGERS 

1.  In  Algebra,  the  operations  of  Arithmetic  are  abridged  and 
generalized  by  means  of  Symbols. 

SYMBOLS  REPRESENTING  NUMBERS 

2.  The  symbols  usually  employed  to  represent  numbers  are 
the  Arabic  Numerals,  and  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet. 

The  numerals  denote  known  or  determinate  numbers. 
The  letters  denote  numbers  which  may  have  any  values 
whatever,  or  numbers  whose  values  are  to  be  determined. 

Numbers  occupying  similar  relations  in  the  same  investiga- 
tion are  often  represented  by  the  same  letter,  distinguished 
by  different  accents;  as  a1,  a",  a'",  read  "a prime"  "a  second" 
"  a  third,"  etc. 

They  may  also  be  distinguished  by  different  subscript  num- 
bers; as  au  Oj,  a* read  "a  sub  one"  "a  sub  two,"  "a  sub  three" 
etc. 

SYMBOLS  REPRESENTING  OPERATIONS 

a  The  Sign  of  Addition,  +,  is  read  (tplus." 
The  Sign  of  Subtraction,  — ,  is  read  "minus." 

The  Sign  of  Multiplication,  X,  is  read  "times,"  "into,"  or 
"multiplied  by." 

A  point  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  sign  x ;  thus, 
2-3-4  signifies  2x3x4. 

The  Sign  of  Division,  -+-,  is  read  "  divided  by." 
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2  ADVANCED  COURSE  IN  ALGEBRA 

SYMBOLS  OF  RELATION 

4.  The  Sign  of  Equality,  =,  is  read  "equals,"  op  "is  equal  to." 
The  sign  =£  is  sometimes  used  for  the  words  "  is  not  equal  to." 

The  Signs  of  Inequality,  >  and  <,  stand  for  "is  greater 
than"  and  "is  less  than"  respectively. 

The  signs  >  and  <  are  sometimes  used  for  the  words  "  is  not  greater 
than"  and  "i«  not  less  than,"  respectively. 

SYMBOLS  OF  ABBREVIATION 

5.  The  Signs  of  Aggregation,  the  parentheses  (  ),  the  brackets 
[  ],  the  braces  \  },  and  the  vinculum  ,  indicate  that  what 
is  enclosed  by  them  is  to  be  taken  as  a  whole. 

The  Sign  of  Deduction, .\,  is  read  "therefore"  or  "hence" 

The  Sign  of  Continuation,  •••,  is  read  "  and  so  on." 

THE  POSITIVE  INTEGER 

6.  By  the  number  of  things  in  a  group,  we  mean  that  attri- 
bute of  the  group  which  remains  unchanged  however  the  group 
may  be  changed,  provided  no  thing  is  divided  into  two  or 
more  things,  and  that  two  or  more  things  are  not  merged  into 
a  single  thing. 

That  is,  the  number  of  things  in  a  group  is  independent  of 
their  character,  of  the  order  in  which  they  may  be  arranged, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  associated  in  smaller 
groups. 

7.  The  numbers  of  things  in  two  groups  are  said  to  be  equal 
when  for  every  thing  in  either  group  there  is  a  thing  in  the 
other. 

&  The  number  of  things  in  one  group  is  said  to  be  greater 
than  the  number  in  another,  or  the  number  in  the  second  group 
less  than  the  number  in  the  first,  when  for  every  thing  in  the 
second  group  there  is  a  thing  in  the  first,  but  not  one  in  the 
second  for  every  thing  in  the  first. 
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9.  The  Positive  Integer. 

We  define  a  positive  integer  as  the  number  of  things  in  a 
group. 

A  positive  integer  is  also  called  a  whole  number. 

To  ensure  generality  in  the  results,  we  represent  numbers  by 
letters. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter,  the  letters  a,  b,  c, 
etc.,  will  be  understood  as  representing  positive  integers. 

10.  If  a  and  b  stand  for  the  numbers  in  any  two  groups 
(that  is,  for  any  two  positive  integers),  we  use  the  statement 

a  =  b 

to  signify  that  the  numbers  are  equal  (§  7). 
The  statement  a  =  b  is  called  an  Equation. 

Again,  we  use  the  statements 

a  >  6,  and  a  <  b 

to  signify  that  the  number  in  the  first  group  is  greater  or  less, 
respectively,  than  the  number  in  the  second  (§  8). 
These  statements  are  called  Inequalities. 

ADDITION  OP  POSITIVE  INTEGERS  j 

U.  Let  two  or  more  groups  contain  a,  b,  c,  •••  things,  respec- 
tively. 

If  the  second  group  be  joined  to  the  first,  we  represent  the 
number  in  the  resulting  group  by  a  +  6. 

If  to  the  latter  group  the  third  group  be  joined,  we  repre- 
sent the  number  in  the  resulting  group  by  a  +  b  +  c;  and 
so  on. 

After  all  the  groups  have  been  united  in  a  single  group,  the 
number  in  the  latter  group  is  expressed 

a  -{-  b  +  c  +  •••• 

This  result  is  called  the  Sum  of  the  positive  integers  a,  6,  c, 
etc. 
The  operation  of  finding  the  sum  is  called  Addition. 
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12.  The  Commutative  and  Associative  Laws  for  Addition. 

Addition  of  positive  integers  is  subject  to  the  following  laws: 

I.  The  Commutative  Law. 

To  add  &  to  a  is  the  same  as  to  add  a  to  b. 
Expressed  in  symbols, 

a  +  b  =  b  -h  a. 

II.  The  Associative  Law. 

To  add  the  sum  of  b  and  c  to  a  is  the  same  as  to  add  b  to  a, 
and  then  add  c  to  the  result. 
Expressed  in  symbols, 

a  +  (b  +  c)  =  a  +  b  +  a 

To  indicate  the  addition  of  6  +  c,  it  must  be  enclosed  in  parentheses 
(§5). 

The  Commutative  and  Associative  Laws  follow  from  §  6; 
for  the  number  of  things  in  the  sum-group  is  independent  of 
the  order  in  which  they  may  be  arranged,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  they  may  be  associated  in  smaller  groups. 

The  Commutative  and  Associative  Laws  evidently  hold  for  the  sum  of 
any  number  of  positive  integers. 

MULTIPLICATION  OF  POSITIVE  INTEGERS 

13.  Finding  the  sum  of  b  positive  integers,  each  equal  to  a, 
is  called  multiplying  a  by  b. 

The  result  is  expressed  a  x  b,  or  simply  ab ;  thus, 

ab  =  a  -f  a  -f-  •••  to  b  terms. 

The  sign  of  multiplication  is  usually  omitted  in  Algebra,  except  between 
Arabic  numerals. 

We  call  a  the  Multiplicand,  and  6 'the  Multiplier. 

If  ab  be  multiplied  by  another  positive  integer,  c,  the  result 
is  expressed  abc ;  and  so  on. 

If  any  number  of  positive  integers  be  multiplied  together, 
the  result  is  called  their  Product. 

The  operation  of  finding  the  product  is  called  Multiplication., 
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14.  The  Commutative,  Associative,  and  Distributive  Laws  for 
Multiplication. 

Multiplication  of  positive  integers  is  subject  to  the  following 
laws: 

I.  Hie  Commutative  Law. 

To  multiply  a  by  6  is  the  same  as  to  multiply  b  by  a. 
Expressed  in  symbols,     ab  =  ba. 

II.  The  Associative  Law. 

To  multiply  a  by  the  product  of  b  by  c,  is  the  same  as  to 
multiply  a  by  b,  and  then  multiply  the  result  by  c. 
Expressed  in  symbols,  a^bc)  =  abc. 

III.  The  Distributive  Law. 

To  multiply  a  by  the  sum  of  b  and  c  is  the  same  as  to  multi- 
ply a  by  b,  and  then  a  by  c,  and  add  the  results. 
Expressed  in  symbols,  a(&  -J-  c)  =  ab  +  ac. 

15.  Proof  of  the  Commutative  Law. 

Let  there  be,  in  the  figure,  a  units  in  each  row,  and  b  rows. 
We  may  find  the  entire  number  of  units  by 
multiplying  the  number  in  each  row,  a,  by  the 

number  of  rows,  b.  1111 

1111 
Thus,  the  entire  number  of  units  is  ab. 

1111 
We  may  also  find  the  entire  number  by  multi-    ±  L  x  x 


plying  the  number  in  each  vertical  column,  b,  by 
the  number  of  columns,  a.  *  r0W8, 

Thus,  the  entire  number  of  units  is  ba. 

Therefore,  ab=ba. 

16.  Proof  of  the  Associative  Law. 
By  the  definition  of  §  13, 

abc  =  ab  +  <*&  +  •••  to  c  terms 

=s  (a  +  a  +  •••  to  b  terms)  +  (a  +  a  +  •••  to  b  terms) 

+  •••  to  c  terms 
=  <*  +  <*+  •••  to  be  terms, 

by  the  Associative  Law  for  Addition  (§  1 2) 
=  a(bc),  by  the  definition  of  §  13. 
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17.  Proof  of  the  Distributive  Law. 
.  By  the  definition  of  §  13, 

a(b  +  c)  =  a  +  a  +  •••  to  (6  +  c)  terms 

=  (a 4- a -h  •••  to  6  terms)  +  (a -f a  +  •••  to  c  terms), 

by  the  Associative  Law  for  Addition  (§  12), 

=  ab  +  ac9  by  the  definition  of  §  13. 

18.  We  will  now  show  that  the  Commutative  and  Associa- 
tive Laws  for  Multiplication  hold  for  the  product  of  any 
number  of  positive  integers. 

We  will  first  prove  the  Commutative  Law  for  the  product  of 
three  positive  integers,  a,  b,  and  c. 

By  §  14,  II,     abc  =  a(bc)  =  (cb)a,  by  §  14, 1, 

=  cba  (§  13). 

In  like  manner,  we  may  prove  abc  equal  to  the  product  of  a, 
by  and  c  in  any  other  order. 

19.  We  will  now  prove  the  Associative  Law  for  the  product 
of  four  positive  integers,  a,  6,  c,  and  d. 

By  §  14, 1,  a(bcd)  =  (bcd)a  =  (be)  da  =  a(bc)d  (§  18) 

=  [a(bc)]d  =  (abc)d  (§  14,  II)  =  abed. 

By  continuing  the  foregoing,  the  Commutative  and  Associa- 
tive Laws  may  be  proved  for  the  product  of  any  number  of 
positive  integers. 

The  Distributive  Law  for  Multiplication  holds  for  the  sum  of  any 
number  of  positive  integers,  as  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  demon- 
stration in  §  17. 

SUBTRACTION   OF   POSITIVE   INTEGERS 

20.  We  define  Subtraction  as  the  process  of  finding  one  of 
two  positive  integers  (the  Remainder),  when  their  sum  (the 
Minuend)  and  the  other  positive  integer  (the  Subtrahend)  are 
given. 

Thus,  subtraction  is  the  inverse  of  addition. 

2L  The  remainder,  when  b  is  subtracted  from  a,  is  expressed 
a  —  b. 
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Since,  by  the  definition  of  §  20,  the  sum  of  the  remainder 
and  the  subtrahend  equals  the  minuend,  we  have 

(a  _  b)  +  b  =  a.  (1) 

22.  If  a  +  c  =  6  +  c,  then  a  —  b. 

For  if  the  numbers  of  units  in  the  sums  a  +  c  and  b  +  c  are 
equal,  the  result  of  subtracting  the  units  in  c  from  each  sum 
will  be  the  same ;  that  is,  a  =  6. 


It  follows,  precisely  as  in  §  22,  that 
If  a  +  c>b  +  c,  then  a>b. 

If  a  +  c<b  +  c,  then  a<6. 

24.  Rules  for  Subtraction. 

The  following  rules,  together  with  the  laws  of  §§12  and  14, 
are  sufficient,  if  suitably  combined,  to  determine  the  result  of 
any  operation  with  positive  integers,  involving  only  addition, 
subtraction,  and  multiplication : 

(1)  a  —  (b  +  c)  =  a  —  b  —  c. 

(2)  a  —  6  —  c    =a  —  c  —  b. 

(3)  a  —  (b-c)=a  —  b  +  c. 

(4)  a  +  b  —  b    =a. 

(5)  a  -h  (6  —  c)  =  a  -f-  &  —  c. 

(6)  a  +  &  —  c     =a  — c  +  6. 

(7)  a(6  — c)       =a6  —  ac. 

2Sl  Proofs  of  the  Rules  for  Subtraction. 

Proof  of  (1). 

If  we  add  c,  and  then  b,  to  a  —  6  —  c,  or  (§  12, 1),  if  we  add 
bf  and  then  c,  or  (§  12,  II),  if  we  add  b  4-  c,  the  result  is  a. 

That  is,  a  —  6  —  c  +  (6  -h  c)  =  a. 

Regarding  a  as  the  minuend,  &  +  c  as  the  subtrahend,  and 
a  —  b  —  c  as  the  remainder,  we  have 

a—  (6-|-c)=a  —  &  —  c. 
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Proof  of  (2). 

By(l),    a-c-&  =  a-(c  +  6)  =  a-(6  +  c)  (§12,1) 

=  a  —  b  —  c,  by  (1). 
iVoo/  o/  (3). 

By  §21,(1),  a -5  +  c  =  a-  [(& -c)  +  c]+c 

=  a-(&-c)-c  +  c,  by  (1), 

=  a  —  (6  —  c). 
IVoo/  o/  (4). 

We  have  a  +  6  —  6  +  6  =  a  +  6. 

Then,  by  §  22,  a  +  6  -  6  =  a. 

P*x>/  o/  (5). 

By  §  21,        a  +  &  -  c  =  a  +  [(&  -  c)  +  c]  -  c 

=  a+(6-c)+c-c  (§12,11) 

=  a  +  (6-c),by  (4). 
-*W  of  (6). 
By  §12,  I,    a  +  6-c  =  6  +  a-c  =  6  +  (a-c),  by  (6), 

=  (a-c)  +  &  (§12, 1)  =  a-c  +  6. 
Proo/  o/  (7). 

By  §  21,  ab  —  ac  =  a  [  (6  —  c)  +  c]  —  ac 

=  a(6-c)-fac-ac(§  14,  III)=a(6-c),  by  (4> 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  results  of  §  24  are  simply 
formal  consequences  of  §§  12, 14,  21,  and  22 ;  they  must  follow 
from  these  whatever  meaning  is  attached  to  the  symbols,  a,  b, 

c,  +,  — ,  and  =. 

26.  Equations  (2)  and  (6),  §  24,  show  that  a  set  of  subtrac- 
tions, or  of  additions  and  subtractions,  can  be  performed  in  any 
order. 

Equation  (4)  shows  that  addition  is  the  inverse  of  subtraction. 

Equations  (1),  (3),  and  (5),  with  §  12,  II,  give  complete 
associative  laws  for  addition  and  subtraction. 

Equation  (7),  with  §  14,  III,  give  a  complete  distributive 
law  for  multiplication. 
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DIVISION  OF  POSITIVE  INTEGERS 

27.  We  define  Division  of  positive  integers  as  the  process  of 
finding  one  of  two  positive  integers  (the  Quotient),  which  when 
multiplied  by  another  positive  integer  (the  Divisor),  gives  a 
third  positive  integer  (the  Dividend). 

Thus,  division  is  the  inverse  of  multiplication. 

28.  The  quotient  when  a  is  divided  by  b  is  expressed  a  -*-  b} 

-!• 

Since,  by  the  definition  of  §  27,  the  product  of  the  quotient 
by  the  divisor  gives  the  dividend,  we  have 

29.  If  etc  =  be,  then  a  =  b. 

For,  if  a  +  a  +  •••  to  c  terms  =  b  -f  b  +  •••  to  c  terms,  we  must 
have  a  =  b. 

30.  Roles  for  Division. 

^  v    a    c ac 

1  ;    b  "d"bd 

For  by  §  14,  I  and  II,  ?  .  £  .  M  =  (|  •  &)  •  (j  •  d\ 

=  ac,  by  §  28,  (1). 
Also,  55.  &d  =  ac,  by  §28,(1). 


Then,  by  §  29, 


a    c__ac 
b  '  d~bd 


a 

b     c_  a 

c  '  d~~& 

d 


W 
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But  by  §  28,  ~  .  erf  =  rfc  =  1  x  erf. 

erf 

Whence,  by  §  29,  ^  =  1,  and  ^  .  5  =  2.  (B) 

cd  be    a     b 

a 

From  (A)  and  (B),  by  §  29,  |  =  g. 

d 
/0v  a  ,  c      ad  -\-bc 

(3)  6  +  d  =  _M— 

For  by  §  14, 1,  II,  and  III, . 

(H)M=5(M)+5(M)-(i6)d+(a*> 

=  ad  +  be,  by  §  28,  (1).  (C) 

Also,  2l±*£  .  bd  =  arf  +  6c,  by  §  28,  (1).  (D) 

bd 

From  (C)  and  (D),  by  §  29,  5  +  £  =  2l±^. 

b     d        ,  bd 

/ix  a c arf  —  6c 

^  '  b~~d~~ bd 

This  is  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  (3). 

The  results  of  §  30  are  simply  formal  consequences  of  §§  14, 
24,  28,  and  29 ;  and  must  follow  from  these  whatever  meaning 

is  attached  to  the  symbols  a,  b,  cf  +>  — ,  =  ,  ab,  and  — 

b 

31.   If  ad  =  be,  then     f-  .b\d  =  b(y  rf\  by  §  28,  (1). 
Then,  by  §  14, 1  and  II,  -fbd\  =  y*>'d  =  -fbd\ 

Then,  by  §  29,  ?  =  cy 

b     d 
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II.   RATIONAL  NUMBERS 

The  proofs  in  §  25  hold  only  when  the  result  of  every 
indicated  subtraction  is  a.  positive  integer;  for  the  laws  of  §§  12 
and  14  have  only  been  proved  for  the  case  in  which  all  the 
letters  involved  represent  positive  integers. 

A  result  like  (1)  has,  at  present,  no  meaning  unless  b  +  c 
is  <  a ;  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  work  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  limit  every  subtraction  to  cases  where  it  was  arith- 
metically possible. 

Unless,  then,  subtraction  is  to  be  very  much  restricted,  we 
must  consider  the  cases  where  the  subtrahend  equals,  or  is 
greater  than,  the  minuend ;  this  leads  to  the.  introduction  into 
Algebra  of  Zero  and  the  Negative  Number. 

SYMBOLIC  EQUATIONS 

33.  The  equation  (1),  §  21,  is  not  an  equation  as  defined  in 
§  10,  unless  a  and  b  are  positive  integers,  and  a>b. 

But  if  we  agree  to  define  an  equation  as  simply  a  statement 
that  two  symbols,  or  combinations  of  symbols,  are  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  one  may  be  substituted  for  the  other  in  any  operation, 
then  (1),  §  21,  may  be  an  equation  whatever  the  values  of 
a  and  6. 

In  this  symbolic  definition  of  an  equation,  it  is  unnecessary 
that  there  should  be  any  real  things  to  which  the  symbols 
correspond. 

We  shall  attach  this  meaning  to  every  equation  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  work  which  does  not  express  the  equality 
of  two  positive  integers. 

34.  Symbolic  Subtraction. 

If  we  regard  equation  (1),  §  21,  as  defining  a  —  b,  whatever 
the  values  of  a  and  b,  we  have  in  this  way  a  symbolic  definition 
of  subtraction  which  holds  universally. 
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T^iis  defines  subtraction  in  terms  of  symbolic  addition  ;  for 
the  sign  +  cannot  indicate  numerical  addition,  unless  the 
symbols  which  it  connects  are  positive  integers. 

It  is  perfectly  logical  to  define  an  operation  by  means  of 
an  equation. 

ZERO  AND  THE  NEGATIVE  INTEGER 

35.  In  determining  the  definitions  and  rules  of  operation  of 
zero  and  the  negative  integer,  we  make  the  assumption  that  the 
results  of  §§  12, 14,  22,  and  23  hold  for  these  symbols. 

If  all  the  letters  do  not  represent  positive  integers,  the 
results  of  §§  12,  14,  22,  and  23  are  regarded  as  symbolic 
statements. 

36.  Since  the  results  of  §  24  are  simply  formal  consequences 
of  §§  12, 14,  and  22,  and  the  definition  of  subtraction,  it  follows 
from  §  35  that  they  hold  for  the  above  symbols. 

If  the  results  of  §  24  do  not  have  a  positive  integral  inter- 
pretation, they  are  regarded  as  symbolic  statements. 

In  this  way  they  become  definitions  of  symbolic  addition, 
subtraction,  and  multiplication,  and  their  relations. 

37.  Zero. 

Every  letter  in  §§  37  to  42,  inclusive,  will  be  understood  as  representing 
a  positive  integer. 

Putting  b  =  a,  in  (1),  §  28,  we  have 

(a  —  a)  +  a  =  a.  (1) 

The  symbol  a  —  a,  if  a  is  any  positive  integer,  is  represented 
by  the  symbol  0,  called  zero. 

Then  (1)  becomes  0  +  a  =  a.  (2) 

Since  the  Commutative  Law  for  Addition  (§  12)  is  assumed 
to  hold  if  either  letter  equals  0  (§  35),  we  may  write  equa- 
te11 (2)t  a  +  0  =  a.  (3) 

Again,  by  definition,  a  —  0  means  a  symbol  such  that  when 
0  is  added  to  it,  the  sum  is  a. 

That  is,  (a  -  0)  +  0  =  a. 
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Then,  by  (3),  a  -  0  =  a.  (4) 

Again,  by  the  definition  of  0, 

a  x  0  =  aQ>  -  b)  =  ab  -  ab,  by  §  24,  (7), 

=  0,  by  definition.  (5) 

We  can  use  §  24,  (7),  in  the  above  proof ;  for  we  know  from  §  36  that 
it  holds,  even  if  the  result  does  not  have  a  positive  integral  interpretation. 

From  (6),  by  the  Commutative  Law  for  Multiplication, 

0  x  a  =  0.  (6) 

3&  The  Negative  Integer. 

Let  b  be  greater  than  a;  and  suppose  b=*a  +  d,  where  d  is 
a  positive  integer. 
Then,  by  the  definition  of  subtraction,  b  —  a  =  d. 

Then,     a-b  =  a—  (a  +  <J)  =  a-a-d,  by  §24,  (1), 

=  0  —  d,  by  the  definition  of  0. 

We  can  use  §  24,  (1),  in  the  above,  for  we  knew  that  it  holds,  even  if 
the  result  does  not  have  a  positive  integral  interpretation. 

We  then  define  a  —  b}  if  b  is  >  a,  as  being  equal  to  0  —  d. 
It  is  usual  to  write  —  d  instead  of  0  —  cL 

Thus,  0-d  =  -d.  (1) 

The  symbol  —  d  is  called  a  Negative  Integer ;  in  contradis- 
tinction, the  positive  integer  d  may  be  written  +  d. 

39.  The  signs  +  and  — ,  when  used  in  the  above  manner, 
are  no  longer  signs  of  operation;  they  are  called  signs  of 
Affection,  Quality,  or  Opposition. 

If  no  sign  is  written,  the  sign  +  is  understood. 

40.  Rules  for  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Multiplication,  involv- 
ing Negative  Integers. 

(1)   o  +  (-&)=a-6. 

For,  by  the  definition  of  §  38, 

a  +  (-&)  =  a  +  (0-&)=a  +  0-&,by§24,  (5), 

=  a-ft,by  §37,  (3). 
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(2)  _a  +  (-6)=-(a  +  6). 

For,  -a+(-&)=-a+(0-6)=-a  +  0-& 

-  0  -  a  -  b,  by  §  12, 1, 
=  0-(a  +  6),by  §24,  (1), 
«-(<!  + 6),  by  §38. 

(3)  a -(-6)  =  a +  6. 

For,      a  -  ( -  6)  =  a  -  (0  -  b)  =  a  -  0  +  b,  by  §  24,  (3), 

=  a  +  6,by§37,  (4). 

(4)  -a-(-6)=-a  +  6  =  6-a. 

For,  -  a  -  (-  b)  =  -  a  -  (0  -  6)=  -  a-  0  +  6=  —  a+6-0 

=  -a  +  6,by§37,  (4), 

=  6 -a,  by  §  12,1. 
Putting  b  for  a  in  (1)  and  (4),  we  have 

(5)  6  +  (-6)  =  0. 

(6)  -6  +  6  =  0. 

(7)  _&-(_&)=0. 

(8)  a(-6)  =  -a6. 

By  §  37,  (5),  0  =  a  x  0  =  a[6  +  (-6)],  by  (5), 

=  a6  +  a(_6),  by  §  14,111. 
Then,  ab  —  ab  =  ab  +  a  (—  6). 

Whence,  by  §  22,  -  ab  =  a  (-  6). 

(9)  (—b)a  =  -ab  =  -ba. 

This  follows  from  (8)  by  §  14, 1. 

(10)  (_a)  x0  =  0. 

For,  by  the  definition  of  0, 

(-a)x0  =  (-a)(6-6)  =  (-a)6-(-a)6,by§24,  (7), 

=  (_a&)_(-a&),by(9), 

=  0,  by  (7). 

(11)  0x(-a)  =  0. 

This  follows  from  (10)  by  §  14,  I. 
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(12)  (-a)(-6)  =  o6. 

By  (10),  0=(-a)x0  =  (-a)[6  +  (-6)],by(5), 

=  (-a)6  +  (-a)(-6),  by  §14,111, 
=  -a5  +  (-a)(-6),by(9). 

Then  by  (6),   -a&  +  a&  =  — ad  + (-a)(-6). 

Then  by  §  22,  ab  =  (-  a)  (-  6). 

4L  If6is>a,      0+  6>0  +  a,  by  §  37,  (2). 
Then,  —  a  +  a  +  &  >  -  b  +  b  +  a,  by  §  40,  (6). 

Then  by  §  23,  —  a  >  -  b.  (1) 

In  like  manner,  if  b  is  <  a,  —  a  is  <  —  b. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  defining  greater  and  less  inequality 
in  negative  integers. 

42.  If  a  and  b  are  positive  integers, 

a<a  +  b;  or,  0  +  a<a  +  6,  by  §  37,  (2). 
Then,  by  §  23,  0  <  b. 

Then,  -  b  +  6  <  b  +  0,  by  §§  37,  (3),  and  40,  (6). 

Whence,  by  §  23,     -6<0. 

SYMBOLIC  DIVISION 

43.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  result  of  §  29  does 
not  hold  when  c  =  0 ;  for  by  §  37,  (5),  a  x  0  =  b  x  0,  when  a  and 
b  are  not  equal. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  proofs  in  §§  30  and  31  do  not 
hold  if  6  =  0  or  d  =  0. 

44.  Symbolic  Division.    The  Fraction. 

The  proofs  in  §§  30  and  31  hold  only  when  the  result  of 
every  indicated  division  is  a  positive  integer. 
A  result  like  that  of  §  30,  (1),  has,  at  present,  no  meaning 

unless  -,  -,  and  --  are  positive  integers. 
b   a  bd 

But  if  we  regard  equation  (1),  §  28,  as  defining  -,  what- 
ever the  values  of  a  and  b,  provided  b  is  not  0  (§  43),  we  have 
a  symbolic  definition  of  division,  which  holds  universally. 
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The  symbol  -,  with  the  above  meaning  of  a  and  6,  is  called 
a  Fraction. 

The  symbols  -  and  -  are  considered  in  Chap.  XIII. 

If  a  and  b  are  positive  integers,  and  -  is  not  a  positive 

b 

integer,  -  is  called  a  Positive  Fraction,  and  —-a  Negative 

o  b 

Fraction. 

45.  We  make  the  assumption  that  the  results  of  §§  12,  14, 

and  22  hold  for  the  symbol  ~  as  defined  in  §  44;  whence,  it 

a 

follows  that  the  results  of  §  24  hold  for  the  symbol  — 

We  also  assume  that  the  result  of  §  29  holds  for  all  the  sym- 
bols considered  in  the  present  chapter,  provided  b  is  not  0. 

46.  Since  the  results  of  §§  30  and  31  are  simply  formal  con- 
sequences of  §§  14,  24,  and  29,  and  the  definition  of  division, 
it  follows  from  §  45  that  they  hold,  provided  b  and  d  are  not  0, 
even  if  the  results  do  not  have  a  positive  integral  interpretation. 

In  this  way,  the  results  of  §  30  become  definitions  of  addition, 

subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  for  the  symbol  ^* 

b 

47.  Since  the  results  of  §§  12,  14,  22,  and  24  hold  for  any 
of  the  symbols  considered  in  the  present  chapter  (§§  35, 36, 45), 
the  results  of  §§  37  and  40  hold  for  any  of  these  symbols;  for 
they  are  simply  formal  consequences  of  §§  12, 14,  22,  and  24, 
and  the  definition  of  subtraction. 

48.  Since  the  symbolic  definition  of  division  (§  44)  holds 
for  any  values  of  the  letters  involved,  we  have 

Again,  (12),  §  40,  holds  when  we  replace  a  by  -  (§  47). 
Then,  /-5V-6)  =  |.6  =  a.  (B) 
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From  (A)  and  (B),  by  §  29,  which  is  supposed  to  hold  for 
the  symbol  —  ft  (§  45), 

(1) 


a  a 


-ft         ft 


Again,  fzL2\b=-  a.  (C) 

And  by  (9),  §  40,        f_|W-g.  A  =  -o.  (D) 


—  a        a 


From  (C)  and  (D),            ^2  =  -  ^.  (2) 

Also,                     (^(-^-o.  (E) 

Andby(8),§40,         |(-6)  =  -g.  ft)  =  -a.  (F) 

From  (E)  and  (F),            ZL?^?.  (3) 

The  results  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  hold  for  any  values  of  the  letters, 
provided  ft  is  not  0. 

49.  Consider  the  equation  oft  =  0 ; 

where  a  and  ft  may  be  positive  integers,  or  any  of  the  symbols 
considered  in  the  present  chapter. 

By  §  37,  (2),  whatever  the  value  of  c, 

0  +  ac  =  ac 
Putting  aft  for  0,  we  have 

oft  +  ac  =  ac,  or  a(ft  +  c)  =  ac,  by  §  14,  III. 

Then  by  §  29,  if  a  is  not  0  (compare  §  43), 

ft  +  c  =  c,  or  ft  =  0  (§  22). 

Therefore,  either      a  =  0,  or  else  ft  =  0. 

50.  It  is  advantageous,  at  this  point,  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  argument  which  has  been  developed. 
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In  Chap.  I,  we  defined  the  positive  integer,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division 
with  positive  integers ;  and  we  showed  how  the  fundamental 
laws  of  §§  12, 14,  22,  and  29  followed  from  the  definitions  of 
Addition  and  Multiplication,  and  the  results  of  §§  24  and  30 
from  the  above  general  laws,  and  the  definitions  of  Subtraction 
and  Division. 

In  Chap.  II,  we  assumed  the  fundamental  laws  of  §§  12, 14, 
22,  and  29,  and  the  symbolic  definitions  of  Subtraction  and 
Division,  to  hold  universally ;  and  from  these  assumptions,  we 
derived  the  definitions  of  zero,  the  negative  integer,  and  the 
positive  and  negative  fraction,  and  the  rules  for  their  opera- 
tion, the  assumptions  being  just  sufficient  to  determine  these 
meanings  without  ambiguity. 

SL  Rational  Numbers. 

In  the  present  chapter,  we  have  considered  four  symbols  — 
zero,  the  negative  integer,  and  the  positive  and  negative  frac- 
tion—  which  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  positive  integers. 

The  result  of  every  operation  involving  only  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division  —  whether  performed  on 
positive  integers,  or  on  the  symbols  themselves  —  can  be  ex- 
pressed either  as  a  positive  integer,  or  as  one  of  the  symbols. 

For  this  reason,  we  shall  regard  these  symbols  as  numbers; 
and  we  shall  term  the  entire  system  of  positive  and  negative 
integers,  and  positive  and  negative  fractions,  Rational  Numbers. 

Zero,  the  negative  integer,  and  the  positive  and  negative 
fraction,  are  essentially  artificial  numbers,  in  contrast  to  the 
natural  numbers  (positive  integers)  considered  in  Chap.  I. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  they  are  simply  symbols 

for  the  results  of  operations  on  actual  groups  of  things,  which 

cannot  be  expressed  in  positive  integers.     (Compare  §  6.) 

• 
We  shall  use  the  term  positive  number,  in  Chaps.  II  to  XVII,  Inclusive, 

to  denote  a  positive  integer  or  a  positive  fraction ;  and  the  term  negative 

number  to  denote  a  negative  integer  or  a  negative  fraction.    The  term 

number,  without  a  qualifying  adjective,  will  be  understood  as  signifying 

&  positive  or  negative  integer,  or  &  positive  or  negative  fraction. 
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Every  letter  will  be  understood  as  representing  a  positive  or  negative 
integer,  or  a  positive  or  negative  fraction,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated. 


It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  results  of  §§  24  and 
30,  and  all  the  results  of  Chap.  II,  follow  from  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  §§  12,  14,  22,  23,  and  29,  and  the  symbolic 
definitions  of  subtraction  and  division,  entirely  irrespective  of 
whether  or  no  the  symbols  have  any  numerical  meaning. 

Thus,  all  the  results  of  the  text  hold  for  any  symbols  which 
satisfy  the  fundamental  laws,  no  matter  what  their  meaning. 

53.  The  absolute  value  of  a  number  is  the  number  taken 
independently  of  the  sign  affecting  it. 

Thus,  the  absolute  value  of  —  3  is  3. 

54.  The  results  of  §  42  hold  when  b  is  any  positive  number. 
Hence,  zero  is  less  than  any  positive  number,  and  any  negative 

number  is  less  than  zero. 


Again,  by  §  47,  the  result  (1),  §  41,  also  holds  when  a 
and  6  are  positive  fractions. 

Hence,  of  two  negative  numbers,  that  is  the  greater  which  has 
the  smaller  absolute  value. 

56.  Any  two  magnitudes  which  are  opposite  to  each  other  may 
be  represented  by  positive  and  negative  numbers,  in  Algebra. 

Thus,  in  financial  transactions,  we  may  represent  assets  by 
the  sign  -f-,  and  liabilities  by  the  sign  — ;  thus,  the  statement 
that  a  man's  assets  are  — ;  $  100,  means  that  he  has  liabilities 
to  the  amount  of  $  100. 

Again,  we  may  represent  motion  along  a  straight  line  in  a 
certain  direction  by  the  sign  +,  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
by  the  sign  —  ;  and  so  on. 

57.  Graphical  Representation  of  Positive  and  Negative  Numbers. 

-8     -T     -6    -5     -4     -8     -2     -1        0     +1     +2     +8     +1    +  5    +6    +7    +8 

1 I I I l  I L_J ! I ! I ! ! I L_J 

W     G*     P     £"     D'      C     B'     A'      O     A        B      C      D      E      F       O      If 

The  entire  series  of  positive  and  negative  numbers  may  be 
represented  by  the  above  scale,  in  which  the  divisions  are  one 
unit  in  length. 
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Distances  measured  to  the  right  of  0  represent  positive 
numbers,  and  to  the  left  of  0,  negative. 

Every  positive  or  negative  fraction  will  be  represented  by 
the  distance  from  0  to  a  point  between  two  consecutive  scale- 
marks. 

Thus,  the  number  —  3£  will  be  represented  by  the  distance 
from  0  to  a  point  two-thirds  the  way  from  C  to  !>'. 

58.  If  any  number,  positive  or  negative,  be  denoted  by  the 
symbol  a,  —  a  will  represent  a  number  of  the  same  absolute 
value,  but  opposite  sign. 

It  follows  from  this  that  +  (—  a)  and  —  (—  a)  signify  num- 
bers of  the  same  absolute  value  as  —  a,  and  of  the  same  sign* 
and  opposite  sign,  respectively. 

That  is,       +  (—  a)  =  —  a,  and  —  (—  a)  =  +  a.  (1) 

Similarly,  —  (-f  a)  =  —  a,  and  +  (+  a)  =  -f  a.  (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2), 

+  (-a)=-(+a),  and  _  (_  a)  =+ (+a). 

DEFINITIONS 

59.  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division  of 
any  algebraic  numbers  are  expressed  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
§§  11, 13,  20,  and  28. 

For  example,  2  ab  signifies  2  x  a  x  b. 

60.  If  a  number  be  multiplied  by  itself  any  number  of 
times,  the  product  is  called  a  Power  of  the  number. 

An  Exponent  is  a  number  written  at  the  right  of,  and  above 
another  number,  to  indicate  what  power  of  the  latter  is  to  be 
taken;  thus, 

a8,  read  "  a  square?'  or  "  a  second  power"  denotes  a  x  a ; 
aa,  read  " a  cube"  or  " a  third poicer"  denotes  a  x  axa; 
a4,  read  "a  fourth"  or  "a  fourth  power"  denotes  axaxoxa; 
and  so  on. 

If  no  exponent  is  expressed,  the  first  power  is  understood, 
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Thus,  a  is  the  same  as  a\ 

6L  Algebraic  Expressions. 

An  Algebraic  Expression,  or  simply  an  Expression,  is  a  number 
expressed  in  algebraic  symbols ;  as, 

2,  a,  or  2  a*  -  3  ab  +  5. 

A  Monomial,  or  Term,  is  an  expression  whose  parts  are  not 

separated  by  the  signs  +  or  —  ;  as  2  a*,  —  3  ab,  5,  or  — • 

n 

A  monomial  is  sometimes  called  a  simple  expression. 

2  «*,  —  3  ab,  and  +  5  are  called  the  terms  of  the  expression 
2x»-3a6  +  5. 

A  Positive  Term  is  one  preceded  by  a  plus  sign ;  as  +  5  a. 
For  this  reason  the  sign  +  is  often  called  the  positive  sign. 
If  no  sign  is  expressed,  the  term  is  understood  to  be  positive ; 
thus,  2  «*  is  the  same  as  +  2  «*. 

A  Negative  Term  is  one  preceded  by  a  minus  sign ;  as  —  3  ab. 
For  this  reason  the  sign  —  is  often  called  the  negative  sign  ; 
it  can  never  be  omitted  before  a  negative  term. 

A  Polynomial  is  an  expression  consisting  of  more  than  one 
term ;  as  a  +  b,  or  2  a2  —  3  xy  —  5  y2. 

A  polynomial  is  also  called  a  multinomial,  or  a  compound  expression. 

A  Binomial  is  a  polynomial  of  two  terms ;  asa  +  6. 

A  Trinomial  is  a  polynomial  of  three  terms ;  as  a  +  b  —  c. 

62.  The  Numerical  Value  of  an  expression  is  the  result 
obtained  by  substituting  particular  numerical  values  for  the 
letters  involved  in  it,  and  performing  the  operations  indicated. 

Thus,   if    a  =  4,   6  =  3,  c  =  6,   and   <2  =  2,   the  numerical  value  of 

4a+5-£-d»  =  4x4  +  ^JL?  -  2»  =  16  +  10  -  8  =  18. 
o  o 

63.  A  monomial  is  said  to  be  rational  and  integral  when  it 
is  either  a  number  expressed  in  Arabic  numerals,  or  a  single 
letter  irith  unity  for  its  exponent,  or  the  product  of  two  or 
more  such  numbers  or  letters. 
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It  is  also  said  to  be  rational  and  integral  when  it  can  be 
reduced  to  either  of  the  above  forms. 

Thus,  3  a2ft3,  being  equivalent  to  3  •  a  •  a  •  b  •  b  •  b,  is  rational 
and  integral. 

A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  rational  and  integral  when  each 

term  is  rational  and  integral ;  as  2  x2  —  7  ab  +  c8. 

.  4 

64.  If  a  term  has  a  literal  portion  which  consists  of  a  single 
letter  with  unity  for  its  exponent,  the  term  is  said  to  be  of  the 
first  degree. 

The  degree  of  any  rational  and  integral  monomial  (§  63)  is 
the  number  of  terms  of  the  first  degree  which  are  multiplied 
together  to  form  its  literal  portion. 

Thus,  2a  is  of  the  first  degree;  5ab,  of  the  second  degree; 
3a2&3,  being  equivalent  to  3aabbby  is  of  the  fifth  degree;  etc. 

The  degree  of  a  rational  and  integral  monomial  equals  the 
sum  of  the  exponents  of  the  letters  involved  in  it. 
Thus,  abAc?  is  of  the  eighth  degree. 

The  degree  of  a  rational  and  integral  polynomial  is  the 
degree  of  its  term  of  highest  degree. 
Thus,  2  a2b  —  3  c  +  cP  is  of  the  third  degree. 

65.  Homogeneous  Terms  are  terms  of  the  same  degree. 
Thus,  a4,  3  b%  and  —  5  xPy2  are  homogeneous. 

A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  homogeneous  when  its  terms  are 
homogeneous ;  as  a3  +  3  6*c  —  4  xyz. 

66.  An  Axiom  is  a  self-evident  truth. 
The  following  are  assumed  as  axioms : 

1.  Any  number  equals  itself. 

2.  Any  number  equals  the  sum  of  all  its  parts. 

3.  Any  number  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts. 

4.  Two  numbers  which  are  equal  to  the  same  number,  or  to 
equal  numbers,  are  equal. 

5.  If  for  any  number  in  an  expression  an  equal  number  be 
substituted,  the  value  of  the  expression  is  not  changed. 
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III.    ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION  OP 
ALGEBRAIC  EXPRESSIONS.    PARENTHESES 

67.  Addition  of  Positive  and  Negative  Numbers. 
If  a  and  b  represent  any  positive  numbers, 

a  +  (-6)  =  a-ft;  (1) 

for  by  §  47,  the  result  (1),  §  40,  also  holds  when  either  a  or  b 
is  a  positive  fraction. 

If  b  is  >  a,  a  —  b  =  —  (b  —  a) ; 

for  the  result  of  §  38  also  holds  when  either  a  or  b  is  a  positive 
fraction  (§  47). 

Then,  a  +  (-&)  =  -(&  -a).  (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2),  we  have  the  following  rule : 

To  add  a  positive  and  a  negative  number,  subtract  the  smaller 
absolute  value  (§  53)  from  the  greater,  and  place  before  the  result 
the  sign  of  the  number  having  the  greater  absolute  value. 

Thus,  5*+  (-8J)  =  1};  2  +  (  -  5)  =  -  3. 

68L  Addition  of  Negative  Numbers. 

If  a  and  b  represent  positive  numbers,  we  have  by  §  40,  (2), 

(-a)  +  (-6)  =  -(a  +  6). 

We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

To  add  two  negative  numbers,  add  their  absolute  values,  and 
put  a  negative  sign  before  the  result. 

Thus,  (-  If)  +  (-  2i)  .  -  Stf. 

69.  Addition  of  Monomials. 

The  sum  of  a  and  b  is  a  +  b ;  and  by  §  40,  (1),  the  sum  of  a 
and  —  6  is  a  —  b ;  hence, 

The  addition  of  monomials  is  effected  by  uniting  them  with 
their  respective  signs. 
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Thus,  the  sum  of  a,  —  6,  c,  —  d,  and  —  e  is 

a  —  6  -h  c  —  d  —  e. 

Since  the  Commutative  Law  for  Addition  holds  for  any 
rational  numbers  (§§  47,  51),  the  terms  may  be  united  in  any 
order,  provided  each  has  its  proper  sign. 

70.  Definitions.  If  two  or  more  numbers  are  multiplied 
together,  each  of  them,  or  the  product  of  any  number  of  them, 
is  called  a  Factor  of  the  product. 

Thus,  a,  b,  c,  ab,  ac,  and  be  are  factors  of  the  product  abc. 

71.  If  a  number  be  expressed  as  the  product  of  two  factors, 
each  is  called  the  Coefficient  of  the  other. 

Thus  in  2  ab,  2  is  the  coefficient  of  ab\  2  a  of  6;  a  of  2  6;  etc. 

72.  If  one  factor  of  a  product  is  expressed  in  Arabic 
numerals,  and  the  other  in  letters,  the  former  is  called  the 
numerical  coefficient  of  the  latter. 

Thus  in  2  ab,  2  is  the  numerical  coefficient  of  ab. 

If  no  numerical  coefficient  is  expressed,  the  coefficient  unity 
is  understood. 
Thus,  a  is  the  same  as  1  a. 

By  §  47,  the  result  (9),  §  40,  also  holds  when  b  is  a  positive 
fraction. 

That  is,  —  3  a  is  the  product  of  —  3  and  a,  and  —  -  ab  is  the 

2  ** 

product  of  —  -  and  ab. 

Then,  —3  is  the  numerical  coefficient  of  a  in  -3a,  and 

2  .2 
is  the  numerical  coefficient  of  ab  in  —  -ab. 

3  3 

Thus,  in  a  negative  term  (§  61),  the  numerical  coefficient 

includes  the  sign. 

73.  Similar  or  Like  Terms  are  those  which  either  do  not 
differ  at  all,  or  differ  only  in  their  numerical  coefficients ;  as 

2x*y  and  —  7afy. 

Dissimilar  or  Unlike  Terms  are  those  which  are  not  similar ; 
as  3ot?y  and  3  cry2. 
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74.  Addition  of  Similar  Terms. 

1.  Find  the  sum  of  5  a  and  3  a. 

Since  the  Distributive  Law  for  Multiplication  (§  14,  III) 
holds  for  any  rational  numbers  (§  47),  we  have 

5a  +  3a  =  (5  +  3)a  =  8a. 

8.  Find  the  sum  of  5  a  and  —  3  a. 

By  §72,    5a  +  (-3a)  =  5a  +  (-3)a 

=  [5  +  (-3)]a  (§  14,  III) 

=  2  a.  (§  67) 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  —  5  a  and  3  a. 

(-5)a  +  3a=[(-5)  +  3]a  =  -2a.  (§67) 

4.  Find  the  sum  of  —  5  a  and  —  3  a. 

(«5)a  +  (-3)a=[(-5)-h(-3)]a  =  -8a.      (§68) 

Therefore,  to  add  two  similar  terms,  find  the  sum  of  their 
numerical  coefficients  (§§  67,  68,  72),  and  affix  to  the  result  the 
common  letters. 

5.  Find  the  sum  of  2  a,  —  a,  3  a,  — 12  a,  and  6  a. 

Since  the  additions  may  be  performed  in  any  order,  we  may 
add  the  positive  terms  first,  and  then  the  negative  terms,  and 
finally  combine  these  two  results. 

The  sum  of  2  a,  3  a,  and  6  a  is  11  a. 

The  sum  of  —  a  and  — 12  a  is  — 13  a. 

Hence,  the  required  sum  is  11  a  +  (— 13  a),  or  —  2  a. 

6.  Add  3(a-ft),  -2(a-6),  6(a-6),  and  -4(a-6). 
The  sum  of  3(a  —  b)  and  6(a  —  b)  is  9(a—  b). 

The  sum  of  — 2(a  —  b)  and  —  4(a  —  b)  is  —  6(a  —  b). 
Then,  the  result  is  [  9  +  (-  6)]  (a  -  b),  or  3  (a  -  6). 

75.  If  the  terms  are  not  all  similar,  we  may  combine  the 
similar  terms,  and  unite  the  others  with  their  respective 
signs  (§69). 

Ex.  Required  the  sum  of  12  a,  —  5x,  —3^,  —5  a,  8x> 
and  —  3x. 
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The  sum  of  12  a  and  —  5  a  is  7  a. 

The  sum  of  —5  a;,  8  a:,  and  —  3x  is  0;  for  the  result,  (5), 
§  40,  holds  for  any  value  of  b  (§  47). 
Hence,  the  required  sum  is  7  a  —  3  jr2. 

76.  A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  arranged  according  to  the 
descending  powers  of  any  letter,  when  the  term  containing  the 
highest  power  of  that  letter  is  placed  first,  that  having  the  next 
lower  immediately  after,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  xA  +  3x*y-2x*tf  +  3  xtf-ltf 

is  arranged  according  to  the  descending  powers  of  x. 

The  term  —  4  y4,  which  does  not  involve  x  at  all,  is  regarded  as  contain- 
ing the  lowest  power  of  x  in  the  above  expression. 

A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  ascend- 
ing powers  of  any  letter,  when  the  term  containing  the  lowest 
power  of  that  letter  is  placed  first,  that  having  the  next  higher 
immediately  after,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  x*  +  3  x*y-2x*y*  +  3  xif-ltf 

is  arranged  according  to  the  ascending  powers  of  y. 

TJ.  Addition  of  Polynomials. 

It  follows  from  §  12,  II,  and  §  24,  (5),  that  the  addition  of 
polynomials  is  effected  by  uniting  their  terms  with  their 
respective  signs. 

1.   Required  the  sum  of 

6a  — 7 x2,  3x*  —  2a  +  3y*,  and  2 Xs  — a—  mn. 

We  set  the  expressions  down  one  underneath  the  other, 
similar  terms  being  in  the  same  vertical  column. 

We  then  find  the  sum  of  the  terms  in  each  column,  and 
write  the  results  with  their  respective  signs ;  thus, 

6a-7ay1 
-2a  +  3ic2  +  3y3 
—    a  -f  2  x2  —  mn 

3a-2x2  +  3if-mn. 
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2.  Add  4<c -3a2 -11+  Sx*>    12x*-7-Sa*- 15a?,    and 
U  +  6x*  +  10z-9x>. 

It  is  convenient  to  arrange  each  expression  in  descending 
powers  of  x  (§  76) ;  thus, 

5aj»_    33*+   4a?-ll 
-Sx*  +  12x*-15x-   7 
6a8-   Qa^  +  lOg-f  14 
3x*  ~      x-   4. 

S.   Add     9(a  +  6)  -  8(6  +  c),      -  3(6  +  c)  -  7(c  +  a),     and 
4(c  +  a)  —  5(a  +  6). 

9(a  +  6)-   8(6  4- c) 

-   3(6  +  c)-7(c  +  a) 
—  5(a  +  6) +  4(c  -4-  a) 

4(a  +  6)  - 11(6  +  c)  -  3(c  +  a). 
4.   Add  ?a-h|6-|c  and  hi-h  +  h. 


11       14,  ,   8 
i2a-166  +  2iC- 


SUBTRACTION 

78.  Subtraction  of  Monomials. 

By  §  47,  the  result  (3),  §  40,  holds  for  any  values  of  a  and  6, 

Hence,  to  subtract  a  monomial,  we  change  its  sign  and  add  the 
result  to  the  minuend. 

1.  Subtract  5  a  from  2  a. 

Changing  the  sign  of  the  subtrahend,  and  adding  the  result 
to  the  minuend,  we  have 

2a-5a  =  2a  +  (-5a)  =  -3a  (§74). 
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2.  Subtract  —  2  a  from  5  a. 

5a  —  (—  2a)  =  5a  +  2a  =  7a. 

3.  Subtract  5  a  from  —  2  a. 

—  2a  —  5  a  =  —  7  a. 

4.  Subtract  —  6  a  from  —  2  a. 

-2a-(-5a)  =  -2a  +  5a  =  3a. 

5.  From  —  23  a  take  the  sum  of  19  a  and  —  5  a. 

It  is  convenient  to  change  the  sign  of  each  expression  which  is 
to  be  subtracted,  and  then  add  the  results. 

We  then  have     —23a  —  19a  +  5a,  or  —37a, 

79.  Subtraction  of  Polynomials. 

By  §  36,  (1)  and  (3),  §  24,  hold  for  any  values  of  the  letters. 

Hence,  to  subtract  a  polynomial,  we  change  the  sign  of  each  of 
its  terms,  and  add  the  remit  to  the  minuend. 

1.  Subtract  7 a&2-  9a26  +  8  ft8  from  5a*-  2a*b  +  4a#. 

It  is  convenient  to  place  the  subtrahend  under  the  minuend, 
so  that  similar  terms  shall  be  in  the  same  vertical  column. 

We  then  change  the  sign  of  each  term  of  the  subtrahend, 
and  add  the  result  to  the  minuend ;  thus, 

5a8-2a2&  +  4a&2 

-9a26  +  7ab*  +  SV 
5as  +  7a?b-3ab*-8b*. 

The  student  should  perform  mentally  the  operation  of  changing  the 
sign  of  each  term  of  the  subtrahend. 

2.  Subtract  the  sum  of  9a*  —  8 a? -fa8  and  5  —  x*  +  x  from 
6  Xs  —  7  x  —  4. 

We  change  the  sign  of  each  expression  which  is  to  be  sub- 
tracted, and  add  the  results. 

6a8  _7a>-4 

—  a8-9i»a4-8a; 

+      y2-      x-5  ' 

5a3 -8a,-2  -9. 
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80.  By  §  78,  subtracting  +  a  is  the  same  thing  as  adding 
—  a,  and  subtracting  —  a  the  same  thing  as  adding  -f  a. 

That  is,  -(+a)  =  +  (-a),  and  -(-a)  =  +  (+a). 

In  these  results,  the  signs  within  the  parentheses  are  signs  of  affection 
(§  39),  and  those  without  signs  of  operation. 

Comparing  the  results  with  those  of  §  68,  where  all  the  signs  are  signs  of 
affection,  we  see  that  the  signs  +  and  — ,  when  used  as  signs  of  affection, 
are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  when  used  as  signs  of  operation. 

Thus  the  meaning  attached  to  the  signs  +  and  —,  in  §  39,  is  consistent 
with  their  meaning  as  symbols  of  operation. 

PARENTHESES 

8L  Removal  of  Parentheses, 

It  follows  from  §  12,  II,  and  §  24,  (5),  that : 

Parentheses  preceded  by  a  -f-  sign  may  be  removed  without 
changing  the  signs  of  the  terms  enclosed. 

Again,  it  follows  from  §  24,  (1)  and  (3),  that: 

Parentheses  preceded  by  a  —  sign  may  be  removed  if  the  sign 
of  each  term  enclosed  be  changed,  from  +  to  — ,  or  from  —  to  -f. 

The  above  rules  apply  equally  to  the  removal  of  the  brackets,  braces, 
or  vinculum  (§  5). 

It  should  be  noticed,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  that  the  sign  apparently 
prefixed  to  the  first  term  underneath  is  in  reality  prefixed  to  the  vinculum. 

Thus,  +  a  —  b  and  —  a  —  b  are  equivalent  to  +  (a  —  b)  and  —  (a  —  6), 
respectively. 

Parentheses  often  enclose  others  j  in  this  case  they  may  be 
removed  in  succession  by  the  rules  of  §  81. 

Beginners  should  remove  one  at  a  time,  commencing  with  the  inner- 
most pair ;  but  after  a  little  practice  they  should  be  able  to  remove  several 
signs  of  aggregation  at  one  operation,  in  which  case  they  should  commence 
with  the  outermost  pair. 


Ex.   Simplify  4jc  —  {3s  +  (—  2x  —  x~  a)\. 

We  remove  the  vinculum  first,  then  the  parentheses,  and 
finally  the  braces. 
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Thus,  4a?-{3a?H-(-2aj-aj  —  a)\ 

=  4  a  —  \3x  +  (—  2x  —  «  +  «){    . 

=  4a;  — {3<c  — 2a  — sc  +  a} 

=  4<b  —  3<c  +  2af+«  —  a  =  4  a  —  a. 

82.  Insertion  of  Parentheses. 

To  enclose  terms  in  parentheses,  we  take  the  converse  of  the 
rules  of  §  81. 

Any  number  of  terms  may  be  enclosed  in  parentheses  preceded 
by  a  +  sign,  without  changing  their  signs. 

Any  number  of  terms  may  be  enclosed  in  parentheses  preceded 
by  a  —  sign,  if  the  sign  of  each  term  be  changed,  from  +  to  — , 
or  from  —  to  +. 

Ex.  Enclose  the  last  three  terms  of  a  —  6+c  —  d  +  ein 
parentheses  preceded  by  a  —  sign. 

Result,  a  —  6  —  (—  c  -f  d  —  e). 

EXERCISE  I 

1.  Add  6(a  +  6),  -  4(x  -  y),  -  6(a  +  6),  8(x  -  y),  -  7(x  -  y),  and 
8(o  +  b). 

2.  Add  7  to2  -  2p  -  8  n«,  6  n»  -  to2,  and  3  xy  -  4  to2  +  2  n*. 

8.   Add  a  -  9  -  8  a2  +  16  a«,  6  +  16  a*  -  12  a  -  2  a9,  and  6  a9  -  10  a1 
+  11  a  -  13. 

4.  Add  14(x  +  y)  -  17(y  +  *),  4(y  +  *)  -  19(*  +  x),  and  -  7(*  +  x) 
-  3(x  +  y). 

5.  Add|x-|y-|s,  -£x  +  y  +  |«,  and  — 1«— |y  +  |«. 

6.  Subtract  the  sum  of  8(m  +  n)  and  — 16  (to  +  n)  from  —  19(to  +  n). 

7.  Subtract  3&-6a"-10c  +  7a  from  4  a*  +  12  a  -  18  c  -  9  6. 

8.  Subtract  41  x»-2x2  +  13  from  15  x*  +  x-  18. 

9.  Subtract -p -- m -- n  from  5  to --p -In. 

3^     2  4  6  lr     3 

10.  Subtract  the  sum  of  4  xa  -  9  ya  +  6  z*  and  2xa  +  8yi-ll«a  from 
7  xa  -  3  y2  -  6  z\ 

11.  From  the  sum  of  2a  +  3ft  —  4c  and  36  +  4c-6d"  subtract  the 
sum  of  6c  —  6d  —  7a  and  —  7d  +  $a  +  9b. 
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Simplify  the  following : 

13.  9m-(3n+{4m-[n-6m]}-[w  +  7n]). 


13.  2a  +  (-66-{8c  +  (-46-6c  +  aj}]. 


14.   7aC_(_6x-{-6x-[-4x-3'a;-.2]}). 


15.  6»-[8n-(3n  +  6)-{-6n  +  7n-6}]. 


16.  4a-[a-{-7a-(8a-6a  +  3)-(-6a-2a- 9)}]. 


17.  x-{-12y-[2x  +  (-4y-{-7x-6y}-6a:-9j0-8x  +  y]}. 

18.  Enclose  the  last  three  terms  of  a  +  b  —  c  +  d  —  e  in  parentheses 
preceded  by  a  —  sign,  and  in  the  result  enclose  the  last  two  terms  in 
parentheses  in  brackets  preceded  by  a  —  sign. 
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IV.    MULTIPLICATION  OP  ALGEBRAIC 

EXPRESSIONS 

83.  The  Rule  of  Signs. 

The  results  (8),  (9),  and  (12),  §  40,  hold  when  a  and  b  are 
any  positive  numbers. 

From  these  results  we  may  state  what  is  called  the  Rule  of 
Signs  in  multiplication,  as  follows  : 

The  product  of  two  terms  of  like  sign  is  positive;  the  product 
of  two  terms  of  unlike  sign  is  negative. 

84.  We  have  by  §  40,  (12), 

(-a)  x  (-&)  x  (-c)  =  (a&)  x  (-c) 

=  -abc;  (1) 

(-a)  x  (-  b)  x  (-  c)  x  (-  d)  =  (-abc)  x  (-d),  by  (1), 

=  abcd;  etc. 

That  is,  the  product  of  three  negative  terms  is  negative ;  the 
product  of  four  negative  terms  is  positive ;  and  so  on. 

In  general,  tlie  product  of  any  number  of  terms  is  positive  or 
negative  according  as  the  number  of  negative  terms  is  even  or  odd. 

85.  The  Index  Law. 

Let  it  be  required  to  multiply  a*  by  a2. 

By  §  60,  a8=a  xaxa, 

and  a*  =  axa. 

Whence,  a*xa*=axaxaxaxa  =  a?. 

We  will  now  consider  the  general  case. 
Let  it  be  required  to  multiply  am  by  an,  where  m  and  n  are 
any  positive  integers. 

We  have        am  =  a  x  a  x  •••  to  m  factors, 

and,  an  =  a  x  a  x  •••  to  n  factors. 

Then,    am  x  an  =  a  x  a  x  -tom  +  w  factors  =  am+n. 
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Hence,  the  exponent  of  a  letter  in  the  product  is  equal  to  its 
exponent  in  the  multiplicand  plus  its  exponent  in  the  multiplier. 
This  is  called  the  Index  Law  for  Multiplication. 

A  similar  result  holds  for  the  product  of  three  or  more 
powers  of  the  same  letter. 

Thus,  a?  x  a4  x  a?  =  a****5  =  au. 

86.  Multiplication  of  Monomials. 

1.  Let  it  be  required  to  multiply  7  a  by  —  2  ft. 

By  §72,  -2ft  =  (-2)xft. 

Then,  7a  x  (-  2ft)  =  7a  x  (-  2)  x  ft. 

Then  by  the  Commutative  Law  for  Multiplication  (§  14), 
7a  x  (-  2ft)  =  7  X  (-  2)  x  a  x  ft  =  -  Uab  (§  83). 

2.  Required  the  product  of  —  2  a*ft8,  6  aft5,  and  —  7  a*c. 
(-2aW)x6aft5x(-7a4c) 

=  (-2)a*ft*  x  6aft5  X  (-  7)a4<? 

=  (-  2)  x  6  x  (-  7)  x  a2  x  a  x  ft8  X  ft5  X  c 

=  84  a*b*c,  by  §§  84  and  86. 

We  then  have  the  following  rule  for  the  product  of  any 
number  of  monomials: 

To  the  product  of  the  numerical  coefficients  (§§  72,  84,  85) 
annex  the  letters;  giving  to  each  an  exponent  equal  to  the  sum 
of  Us  exponents  in  the  factors. 

3.  Multiply  -5o»&by  -8ab*. 

(-  5  a*b)  x  (-  8  oft8)  =  40  aMbl+*  =*  40  a4&4. 

4.  Find  the  product  of  4  n8,  —  3  n5,  and  2  n\ 

4n*  x  (-  3n*)  X  2n4  =  -  24 w2+5+4  =  -  24  n11. 

5.  Multiply  —  of  by  7  x*,  m  being  a  positive  integer. 

(~ar)  x7xs=-7ar+6. 

6.  Multiply  6  (m  +  n)4  by  7  (m  +  n)8. 

6  (m  +  n)4  x  7  (m  +  n)8  =  42  (m  +  n)7. 
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87.  Multiplication  of  Polynomials  by  Monomials. 

By  §§  14,  III,  and  24,  (7),  we  have  the  following  rule  for  the 
product  of  a  polynomial  by  a  monomial : 

Multiply  each  term  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  multiplier,  and 
add  the  partial  products. 

Ex.   Multiply  2a?  -  5a?  +  7  by  -  8s8. 

(2a?*-5a?  +  7)  x(-Sx*) 

=  (2 a*)  X  (-  8 a*)  +  (-  5  a?)  x  (-  8  a?8)  +  (7)  X  (-8 a3) 

-  -16^  +  40a?4 -56s8. 

The  student  should  endeavor  to  put  down  the  final  result  in  one 
operation. 

88.  Multiplication  of  Polynomials  by  Polynomials. 

By  the  Distributive  Law  for  Multiplication  (§  14), 

(a  +  6)x(c  +  d)  =  (a  +  6)xc  +  (a  +  &)xd 

=  ac  +  be  +  ad+bd; 

and  a  similar  result  holds  whatever  the  number  of  terms  in 
the  multiplicand  or  multiplier. 

We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

Multiply  eacli  term  of  the  multiplicand  by  each  term  of  the 
multiplier,  and  add  tlie  partial  products. 

1.  Multiply  3a-46  by  2a-56. 

In  accordance  with  the  rule,  we  multiply  3  a  —  4  b  by  2  a, 
and  then  by  —  5  6,  and  add  the  partial  products. 

A  convenient  arrangement  of  the  work  is  shown  below, 
similar  terms  being  in  the  same  vertical  column. 

3a  -46 
2a  -56 


6  a2-    8  a* 

-  15  a6  +  20  6* 

6  a2  -  23  a6  +  20  6s. 
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The  work  may  be  verified  by  performing  the  example  with  the  multi- 
plicand and  multiplier  interchanged. 

2.  Multiply  4tcu?  +  a?-%a?-2a%x  by  2z  +  a. 

It  is  convenient  to  arrange  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier 
in  the  same  order  of  powers  of  some  common  letter  (§  76),  and 
write  the  partial  products  in  the  same  order. 

Arranging  the  expressions  according  to  the  descending  powers 
of  a,  we  have 

a  +2x 

a4 -2  a*x  +  4  a h?  -  8  cu? 

2  a*x  -  4  aV  4-  8  as8  —  16  a?4 

a4  -16  a?4. 

If  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  arranged  in  order  of 
powers  of  a  certain  letter,  with  literal  coefficients,  the  operation 
may  sometimes  be  abridged  by  the  use  of  parentheses. 

3.  Multiply  a?  —  ax—bx  —  ab  by  x  —  a. 

By  §  87,  —  ax  —  bx  can  be  written  —  (a  +  b)x. 

a?  —      (a  +  b)x  —  ab 
x—a 


a£  —     (a  -h  b)a?  —  abx 

—  cu?+  (a2  +  ab)x  +  a?b 


<&  _  (2  a  +  b)tf  +  a2x  +  a*6. 

4.   Multiply  x  —  m  by  x  +  n. 


a?  —  tn 
a?  +n 


aj2—  mx 

4-  was  -mn 


aj*  -f-  (—  wi  +  n)x  —  mn. 

It  is  convenient  to  write  the  coefficient  pf  x  in  parentheses, 
when  adding  the  terms  —  mx  and  nx. 
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89.  Homogeneity. 

If  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  homogeneous  (§  65), 
the  product  will  also  be  homogeneous,  and  its  degree  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  degrees  of  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier. 

For  if  each  term  of  the  multiplicand  is  of  the  mth  degree 
(§  64),  and  each  term  of  the  multiplier  of  the  nth  degree,  each 
term  of  the  product  will  be  of  the  (m  +  n)th  degree  (§  85). 

The  examples  in  §  88  are  instances  of  the  above  law ;  thus  in  Ex.  2, 
the  multiplicand,  multiplier,  and  product  are  homogeneous,  and  of  the 
third,  first,  and  fourth  degrees,  respectively. 

The  student  should  always,  when  possible,  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  homogeneity  to  test  the  accuracy  of  algebraic  work. 

*  Thus,  if  two  homogeneous  expressions  be  multiplied  together, 
and  the  product  obtained  is  not  homogeneous,  it  is  evident  that 
the  work  is  not  correct. 

90.  Multiplication  by  Detached  Coefficients. 

In  finding  the  product  of  two  expressions  which  are  arranged 
according  to  the  same  order  of  powers  of  some  common  letter, 
the  operation  may  be  abridged  by  writing  only  the  numerical 
coefficients  of  the  terms. 

1.  Multiply  3  a2  +  5  a>  -  4  by  2  a2  -  7  »  + 1. 

3+   5-   4 
2-   7  +   1 
6  +  10-   8 
-21-35  +  28 

3+   5-4 

6-11-40  +  33-4. 

■   We  know  that  the  exponent  of  z  in  the  first  term  is  4. 
Then,  the  product  is  6  x4  - 11  x*  -  40  x*  +  33  x  —  4. 

If  the  term  involving  any  power  be  wanting,  it  may  be 
supplied  with  the  coefficient  0. 

2.  Multiply  4  a8  +  6  ax2  -  7  z8  by  2  a2  -  3  a2. 

In  this  case  the  term  involving  a2x  in  the  multiplicand  and 
the  term  involving  ax  in  the  multiplier  are  wanting.     , 
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4  +  0+   6-   7 
2  +  0-   3 

8  +  0  +  12-14 

-12+   0-18  +  21 

8+-0  +   0-14-18  +  21. 

We  knew  that  the  product  is  homogeneous  (§  89),  and  that 
the  exponent  of  a  in  the  first  term  is  5. 
Then,  the  product  is  8  a5  -  14  ah?  - 18  art  +  21  a?. 

3.  Find  the  value  of  (2x-3)(3a>  +  5)(6aj-l). 

2-3 
3+5 


6 

-   9 

+  10-15 

6 

6 

+   1-15 
-   1 

36 

+   6-90 
-6-1 

+  15 

Besult,  36  a8  -91* +  15. 

9L  By  §  83, 

(+a)x  (+&)  =  +  <*&,  (+a)x(-*)=-a&, 

(-a)x(-6)  =  +  a&,  (-a)x(+6)=-a&. 

Hence,  in  the  indicated  product  of  two  monomial  expressions, 
the  signs  of  both  expressions  may  be  changed  without  altering  the 
product ;  but  if  the  sign  of  either  one  be  changed,  the  sign  of  the 
product  will  be  changed. 

The  above  is  true  for  the  product  of  a  monomial  and  a  poly- 
nomial, or  of  two  polynomials. 

If  either  expression  is  a  polynomial,  care  must  be  taken,  on 
changing  its  sign,  to  change  the  sign  of  each  of  its  terms. 
For  by  §  81,  —  (a -6  +  c)  =  -  a  +  b -  c. 

Thus,  (a  —  V)  (c  —  d)  may  be  written  in  the  forms 
(b  —  a)(d  —  c),  —  (6  — a)(c  — <J),  or  —  (a  —  b)(d  —  c). 
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In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that,  in  the  indicated  product 
of  more  than  two  expressions,  the  signs  of  any  even  number  of 
them  may  be  changed  ivitliout  altering  the  product;  but  if  the  signs 
of  any  odd  number  of  them  be  changed,  the  sign  of  the  product  will 
be  changed  (§  84). 

Thus,  (a  —  b)  (c  —  d)  (e  —  f)  may  be  written  in  the  forms 

(a-b)(d-c)(f-e), 

<5_a)(c-d)Cf-«), 

—  (6  —  a)  (d  —  c)  (/—  e),  etc. 

EXERCISE  2 

Multiply  the  following: 

1.  x*-6x*  +  12x-8  and  x*  +  4x  +  4. 

2.  n-6na  +  2  +  to8  and  6n  +  na-10. 

8.  &(a  +  6)a  -(a  +  6)+  2  and  4(a  +  ft)9 -(a  +  &)-  6. 

4.  4  x8"* V-«  +  6  3*+ V1'7  and  3  x*»-y  -  7  aft**1. 

5.  x*  —  (to  —  n)  x  —  mn  and  a:  —p. 

6.  x*  +  ax  —  bx  —  ab  and  a:  +  b. 

7.  a8  +  3  +  6  a*  -  6  a  -  2  a*  and  6  +  2  aa  -  a. 

8.  tox  +  my  —  nx  —  ny  and  mx  —  my  +  nx  —  ny. 

9.  2x-8y,  8x  +  2y,  2x  +  3y,  and  8x-2y. 

10.  x  +  a,  x  +  &,  and  as  —  c. 

11.  ?TOa_?m-.i  and  ima  +  im-l 
3  4  2  8         9 

19.  x9  -  (a  +  6)  x  +  ab  and  a;9  -  (c  -  d)  x  -  ed 
18.  a  +  6  +  c,  a  -  6  +  c,  and  a  +  6  —  c 

Simplify  the  following: 

14.  [8x-(6y  +  2*)][8x-(6y-2*)]. 

15.  [(m  +  2n)-(2m-  n)] [(2 m  +  n)-(m  -  2 n)]. 

16.  [2x«  +  (8x  -  l)(4x  +  6)]  [6xa  -(4x  +  8)(x  -  2)]. 

17.  (a  -  6)  (a*  +  &*)  [a  (a  +  b)  +  6*]. 
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V.    DIVISION  OF   ALGEBRAIC  EXPRESSIONS 

In  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  consider  those  cases  only  in  .which  the 
Dividend,  Divisor,  and  Quotient  are  rational  and  integral  (§  63). 

In  such  cases,  the  division  is  said  to  be  exact,  and  the  dividend  is  said 
to  be  divisible  by  the  divisor. 

92.  The  Reciprocal  of  a  number  is  1  divided  by  that  number. 

Thus,  the  reciprocal  of  a  is  — 

a 

93.  We  have  axl  =  a. 

Regarding  a  as  the  quotient,  1  as  the  divisor,  and  a  as  the 

dividend,  we  have 

a 
j- a. 

94.  By  5  30,(1),      f  =  jx|  =  «x|  (§  93)- 

Hence,  to  divide  by  a  number  is  tlie  same  thing  as  to  multiply 
by  Us  reciprocal  (§  92). 

95.  The  Commutative  Law  for  Division. 

By  §  94,  every  operation  in  Division  can  be  expressed  as  an 
operation  in  Multiplication. 

Thus,  if  a  is  to  be  divided  by  b,  c,  •••,  in  succession,  the 
result  is  *      + 

OXrX-X"'. 

b      c 

It  follows  from  this,  by  §  14,  I,  that  if  a  number  is  to  be 
divided  by  any  number  of  numbers  in  succession,  the  divisions 
can  be  performed  in  any  order. 

This  is  the  Commutative  Law  for  Division. 

It  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

(a-s-6)-«-c«"  =  (a  +  c)-h6»««,  etc. 

.  By  §  14, 1,  II,       6(ac)  =  a(fcc). 
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Then  by  §31,  5?  =  ?-  (1) 

OC       0 

That  is,  a  factor  common  to  tJie  dividend  and  divisor  can  be 
removed,  or  cancelled. 

Putting  b  =  1,  in  (1),  we  have 

55  =  2=0  (§93). 
c      1 

That  is,  if  a  number  be  both  multiplied  and  divided  by  another, 
the  value  of  the  former  wiU  not  be  changed. 

97.  The  Rule  of  Signs. 

From  the  results  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  §  48,  we  may  state  the 
Rule  of  Signs  in  Division,  as  follows : 

The  quotient  of  two  terms  of  like  sign  is  positive;  the  quotient 
of  two  terms  of  unlike  sign  is  negative. 

98.  The  Index  Law  for  Division. 
Let  it  be  required  to  divide  a5  by  a*. 

Bv  §  60  a5_aX  axaxaxa 

a*  axa 

Cancelling  the  common  factor  a  x  a  (§  96),  we  have 

~-  =  axaxa  =  a*. 
a* 

We  will  now  consider  the  general  case : 
Let  it  be  required  to  divide  am  by  a"  where  m  and  n  are  any 
positive  integers  such  that  m  is  >  n. 

We  have  —  =  a  X  a  X  a  X  -•-  to  m  factors 

'  an     a  x  a  x  a  x  •••  to  n  factors 

Cancelling  the  common  factor  axaxax-ton  factors, 

5L  =  a  x  a  x  a  x  '-to  m  —  n  factors 

=  a"*-". 

Then,  the  exponent  of  a  letter  in  the  quotient  is  equal  to  its 
exponent  in  the  dividend,  minus  its  eosponent  in  the  divisor. 

This  is  called  the  Index  Law  for  Division. 
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99.  Division  of  Monomials. 

1.  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  — 14  a*b  by  7  a*. 
By  §86,  -14a'&  =  (-2)x7xa'x6. 

Cancelling  the  common  factors  7  and  a*,  we  hare 

ZL^=,(_2)x6  —  2b. 
7  a8         v       y 

We  then  have  the  following  rule  for  the  quotient  of  two 
monomials : 

To  the  quotient  of  the  numerical  coefficients  annex  the  letters, 
giving  to  each  an  exponent  equal  to  Us  exponent  in  the  dividend 
minus  its  exponent  in  the  divisor,  and  omitting  any  letter  having 
the  same  exponent  in  the  dividend  and  divisor. 

2.  Divide  64  aW  by  -  9  a468. 

—  9a4f? 

3.  Divide  —  2  x^tyV  by  —  afyV;  m,  n,  and  r  being  positive 
integers,  and  r  >  5. 

-2a*yy  _  2  ^My-i  =  2  a-y^, 
—  afyz5 

1  Divide  36  (a  -  6)r  by  7  (a  -  by. 

7  (a  —  6)4        v         ' 

100.  Dfrision  of  Polynomials  by  Monomials. 
By  §94, 

a  a 

=  b  .1  +  c  -1  -  d  -,  by  §§  14,  III,  and  24,  (7), 
a  a  a 

=  >  +  £-^,by§94. 
a     a     a 

Hence,  to  divide  a  polynomial  by  a  monomial,  we  divide  each 
term  of  the  dividend  by  the  divisor,  and  add  the  results. 
This  is  called  the  Distributive  Law  for  Division. 
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1.  Divide  9  a3*2  -6a*c  +  12  as&c*  by  -  3  a2. 

9a262-6a4c  +  12a36c3  =  9a2b>       -6a4c     12a»6g 
-3a2  -3a2      -3a2  ~h- 3a* 

=  -3&2  +  2a2c-4a6c8. 
The  student  should  endeavor  to  put  down  the  result  in  one  operation. 

2.  Divide  35  (x  +  y)5  -  20  (x  +  y)4  by  5 (a?  +  y)». 

35(*  +  y)'-20(s  +  y)' 

5(a  +  y)8  «  V   -rsr;       *i^-ry;. 

101.  Division  of  Polynomials  by  Polynomials. 

Ex.  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  12  + 10  or*  — 11  x  —  21  z*  by 
2aj*-4-3x. 

Arranging  the  expressions  according  to  the  descending  powers 
of  x  (§  76),  we  are  to  find  an  expression  which,  when  multiplied 
by  2 t?  -  3s  -  4,  will  produce  10 a?  -  21  x2  -  11  x  +  12. 

It  is  evident  that  the  term  containing  the  highest  power  of 
x  in  the  product  is  the  product  of  the  terms  containing  the 
highest  powers  of  x  in  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier. 

Therefore,  10  x3  is  the  product  of  2  x2  and  the  term  containing 
the  highest  power  of  x  in  the  quotient. 

Whence,  the  term  containing  the  highest  power  of  a?  in  the 
quotient  is  10  x3  divided  by  2  x*9  or  5  x. 

Multiplying  the  divisor  by  5  x;  we  have  the  product  10  a?  — 
15  x*  —  20  x ;  which,  when  subtracted  from  the  dividend,  leaves 
the  remainder  —  6  x2  +  9  x  +  12. 

'  This  remainder  must  be  the  product  of  the  divisor  by  the 
rest  of  the  quotient ;  therefore,  to  obtain  the  next  term  of  the 
quotient,  we  regard  —  6ar*  +  9a;  +  12asa  new  dividend. 

Dividing  the  term  containing  the  highest  power  of  x,  —  6  x*, 
by  the  term  containing  the  highest  power  of  x  in  the  divisor, 
2  a?2,  we  obtain  —  3  as  the  second  term  of  the  quotient. 

Multiplying  the  divisor  by  —  3,  we  have  the  product  —  6  a? 
4-  9  *  +  12  ;  which,  when  subtracted  from  the  second  dividend, 
leaves  no  remainder. 

Hence,  5  x  —  3  is  the  required  quotient. 
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It  is  customary  to  arrange  the  work  as  follows : 


10^-21  x*  -11  x  +  12 
10^-4.15^-^200; 


2  x*  —  3  x  —  4,  Divisor. 


5  x  —. ►  3,  Quotient. 


-  6a?  +   9<c  +  12 

—  6a?  +   9a?  +  12 


The  example  might  have  been  solved  by  arranging  the  dividend  and 
divisor  according  to  ascending  powers  of  x. 

102.  From  §  101,  we  derive  the  following  rule : 

Arrange  the  dividend  and  divisor  in  the  same  order  of  powers 
of  some  common  letter. 

Divide  the  first  term  of  the  dividend  by  the  first  term  of  the 
divisor,  and  write  the  result  as  the  first  term  of  the  quotient. 

Multiply  the  whole  divisor  by  the  first  term  of  the  quotient,  and 
subtract  the  product  from  the  dividend. 

If  there  be  a  remainder,  regard  it  as  a  new  dividend,  and 
proceed  as  before;  arranging  the  remainder  in  the  same  order  of 
powers  as  the  dividend  and  divisor. 

1.  Divide  9aV  +  a*-9b*-5a*b by  3b*  +  a*-2ab. 
Arranging  according  to  the  descending  powers  of  a, 


a*-5a2&  +  9o62-9&8 
a3_2a86  +  3ay 

-3a26  +  6a&2 

-3a'b  +  6ab2-9& 


a*-2ab  +  3b2 


a-36 


In  the  above  example,  the  last  term  of  the  second  dividend  is  omitted, 
as  it  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  term  directly  above. 

The  work  may  be  verified  by  multiplying  the  quotient  by  the  divisor, 
which  should  of  course  give  the  dividend. 

2.  Divide  4  +  9a?-28a?  by  -3a?  +  2  +  4a;. 
Arranging  according  to  the  ascending  powers  of  x, 


4-28a?  +   9a? 
4+   8a?  -   ex2 


2  +  4s-3a? 


2'- 4s -3a? 


-  8a? 

-  Sx 

-22a?  +    9a? 
-16a?  +  12a? 

-  6a?-12a?+9a? 

-  6a?-12a?  +  9a? 
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3.  Divide  058+(a  +  6  —  c)a?  +  (ab  —  6c  —  ca)x  —  abcby  x  +  cl 

a?  +  (a  +  b  —  c)a?  +  (ab  —  bc  —  ca)x  —  abc    x  +  a 

as*  + a^  J  «a+(6  —  c)a?—  &c 

(6  -  c)s* 

(6  —  c)gg>  +  (a5 —  cd)x 

—  6ca? 

—  box  —abc 

103.  It  is  evident  from  §  89  that,  if  the  dividend  and  divisor 
are  homogeneous,  the  quotient  will  also  be  homogeneous,  and  its 
degree  equal  to  the  degree  of  the  dividend  minus  the  degree  of 
the  divisor. 

104.  Division  by  Detached  Coefficients. 

In  finding  the  quotient  of  two  expressions  which  are  arranged 
according  to  the  same  order  of  powers  of  some  common  letter, 
the  operation  may  be  abridged  by  writing  only  the  numerical 
coefficients  of  the  terms. 

If  the  term  involving  any  power  is  wanting,  it  may  be  sup- 
plied with  the  coefficient  0. 

Ex.  Divide  6a^  +  2tf-9tf#  +  5a*  +  18»-30by3a^f3s-6. 

3+1+0-6 


6  +  2-9+   0  +  5  +  18-30 
6  +  2  +  0-12 

-9  +  12 

_9_   3  +  0  +  I8 


2+0-3+5 


15  +  5 

15  +  5+   o^3Q 

Then  the  quotient  is  2  a8  —  3  x  +  5. 
105.  By  §  37,  (6),  if  a  is  any  number, 

Eegarding  0  as  the  quotient,  a  as  the  divisor,  and  0  as  the 

dividend,  we  have  a 

"  =  0. 

a 
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EXERCISE  3 

Divide  the  following : 

1.  x*  +  37 x8  -  70  x  +  60  by  x8  -  2x  +  10. 
S.  6(x  -  yY  -  7(x  -  y)-  20  by  3(x  -  y)  +  4. 

5.  «*+i6»  +  <!&•»+*  by  a*+i&8  +  <ti*+* ;  j>  and  $  being  posithre  integers. 
4.  a*-&*_6a16  +  6aM  +  10(j8&8-10a8o8by  a«-6»-8a86  +  8a6«. 

6.  6  n*  +  26  n*  -  7  n8  -  81  »8  -  3  n  +  28  by  2  n»  +  6  n8  -  8  n  -  7. 

6.  23x8-6x*-12  +  12x*  +  8x-14x8  by  x-2  +  3x8. 

7.  16(a  +  6)*- 81  by  2(a  +  &)-  8. 

8.  8x8-4x*-2x*  +  16x8  +  3x8-6x-16  by  4x8-x-8. 

9.  a8  +  6r—  c8  +  3  a&c  by  a  +  6  -  c. 

10.  |^-2m8  +  |m8-±by|TO--|m-L 

11.  62x8  +  64  +  18x*-200x8  +  x*  by  6x8- 8  +  x8- 12x. 
18.  a8  -  6  a4!*8  +  9  iPn*  -  4  n«  by  a8  -  2  a8*!  -  an8  +  2  n8. 

13.  x8  -  (a  —  b  +  tOx8  — (a5  —  ac  +  6c)x  +  aoc  by  x8  —  (a  —  6)x  —  ao. 

14.  x8  +  (a  —  6  +  c)x8  +  (—  ab  +  <*5  —  6c)x  —  abc  by  x  +  c. 

15.  x8+(4a  +  2b  +  3e)x*  +  (8a&  +  12<M  +  6&c)x  +  24ate  Dy 
x8  +  (4a  +  3c)x  +  12ac 

18.  &  -(a  +  &b  +  2  c)z*  +  (&ab  +  2  ac  +  &bc)z  -  6  abc  by  x-35. 

17.  (2 ro*  + 10 mn) x8  +  (8 m8  - 9 mn  -  16 n8)x -(12  win- On1)    by 
2mx-3n. 

18.  x*-(4a  +  3)x8  +  (l2a-6*  +  2)»8-(8a-166)x-106   by 
*8-Sx  +  2. 
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VI.    INTEGRAL   LINEAR   EQUATIONS 

106.  The  First  Member  of  an  equation  is  the  expression  to 
the  left  of  the  sign  of  equality,  and  the  Second  Member  the 
expression  to  the  right  of  that  sign. 

Thus,  in  2x  —  3  =  3  a;  +  5,  the  first  member  is  2 x  —  3  and 
the  second  member  3  x  +  5. 

Any  term  of  either  member  of  an  equation  is  called  a  term 
of  the  equation. 

The  sides  of  an  equation  are  its  two  members. 

107.  An  Identical  Equation,  or  Identity,  is  an  equation  whose 
members  are  the  same,  or  become  the  same  after  all  the  indi- 
cated operations  have  been  performed ;  as, 

5  =  5,  or  (a  +  &)(a-&)  =  a*-&». 

The  sign  =,  read  "is  identically  equal  to,"  is  frequently  used  in  place 
of  the  sign  of  equality  in  an  identity. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  an  identity  involving  letters,  the  mem- 
bers are  equal  whatever  values  are  given  to  the  letters,  provided 
the  same  value  is  given  to  the  same  letter  wherever  it  occurs. 

All  equations  considered  up  to  the  present  time  have  been 
identical  equations. 

106.  An  equation  is  said  to  be  satisfied  by  a  set  of  values  of 
certain  letters  involved  in  it  when,  on  substituting  the  value  of 
each  letter  in  place  of  the  letter  wherever  it  occurs,  the  equa- 
tion becomes  identical. 

Thus,  the  equation  x  —  y  =  5  is  satisfied  by  the  set  of  values 
x  =  8,  y  =  3 ;  for,  on  substituting  8  for  x,  and  3  for  y}  the  equa- 
tion becomes 

* 

8  —  3  =  5,  or  5  =  5;  which  is  identical. 

109.  An  Equation  of  Condition  is  an  equation  involving  one 
or  more  letters,  called  Unknown  Numbers,  which  is  satisfied 
only  by  particular  values,  or  sets  of  values,  of  these  letters. 
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Thus,  the  equation  x  4-  2  =  6  is  satisfied  by  the  value  x  =  3 ; 
but  not  by  the  value  x  =  5. 

Again,  the  equation  x  +  y.=  7  is  satisfied  by  the  set  of  values 
x  =  4,  y  =  3 ;  but  not  by  the  set  of  values  x  =  6,  y  =  9. 

An  equation  of  condition  is  usually  called  an  equation. 

Any  letter  in  an  equation  of  condition  may  represent  an 
unknown  number ;  but  it  is  usual  to  represent  unknown  num- 
bers by  the  last  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

HO.  Any  letter,  or  set  of  letters,  which  satisfies  an  equation 
is  called  a  Solution  of  the  equation. 

If  the  equation  contains  but  one  unknown  number,  its  solu- 
tions are  called  Roots. 

A  solution  is  verified  when,  on  substituting  the  values  of  the 
unknown  numbers,  and  performing  the  operations  indicated, 
the  equation  becomes  identical. 

To  salve  an  equation,  or  a  system  of  equations,  is  to  find  its 
solutions. 

ILL  A  Numerical  Equation  is  one  in  which  all  the  known 
numbers  are  represented  by  Arabic  numerals ;  as, 

2a;  —  7  =  a;  +  6. 

A  Literal  Equation  is  one  in  which  some  or  all  of  the  known 
numbers  are  represented  by  letters ;  as, 

3a?-f-a  =  5a;  —  2  b. 

An  Integral  Equation  is  one  each  of  whose  members  is  a 
rational  and  integral  expression  (§  63);  as, 

4a?-5  =  |y  +  l. 

112.  If  a  rational  and  integral  monomial  (§  63)  involves  a 
certain  letter,  its  degree  with  respect  to  it  is  denoted  by  its 
exponent. 

If  it  involves  two  letters,  its  degree  with  respect  to  them  is 
denoted  by  the  sum  of  their  exponents ;  etc. 

Thus,  2  ab*x*y*  is  of  the  second  degree  with  respect  to  x$  and 
of  the  fifth  with  respect  to  x  and  y. 
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113.  If  an  integral  equation  (§  111)  contains  one  or  more 
unknown  numbers,  the  degree  of  the  equation  is  the  degree  of 
its  term  of  highest  degree. 

Thus,  if  x  and  y  represent  unknown  numbers, 

ax  —  by  =  c,  is  an  equation  of  the  first  degree ; 
a?  +  4  x  =  —  2,  an  equation  of  the  second  degree ; 
2  a*  —  3  xy2  =  5,  an  equation  of  the  third  degree ;  etc. 
A  Linear  Equation  is  an  equation  of  the  first  degree. 

114.  Two  equations,  each  involving  one  or  more  unknown 
numbers,  are  said  to  be  Equivalent  when  every  solution  of  the 
first  is  a  solution  of  the  second,  and  every  solution  of  the 
second  a  solution  of  the  first. 

115.  The  following  are  of  use  in  solving  equations : 

1.  If  the  same  number  (or  equal  numbers)  be  added  to  equal 
numbers,  the  sums  will  be  equal. 

2.  If  the  same  number  (or  equal  numbers)  be  subtracted  from 
equal  numbers,  the  remainders  will  be  equal. 

These  follow  from  §  22. 

3.  If  equal  numbers  be  multiplied  by  the  same  number  (or 
equal  numbers),  the  products  will  be  equal  (§  29). 

4.  If  equal  numbers  be  divided  by  the  same  number  (or  equal 
numbers),  the  quotients  will  be  equal,  provided  tlie  divisor  is  not  0. 

This  follows  from  §  29 ;  compare  §  43. 

PRINCIPLES  USED  IN  SOLVING  INTEGRAL  EQUATIONS 

116.  Addition. 

If  the  same  expression  be  added  to  both  members  of  an  equation, 
the  resulting  equation  will  be  equivalent  to  the  first. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  equation 

A  =  B.  (1) 

To  prove  that  the  equation 

A+C  =  B+C,  (2) 

where  C  is  any  expression,  is  equivalent  to  (1). 
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Any  solution  of  (1),  when  substituted  for  the  unknown  num- 
bers, makes  A  identically  equal  to  B  (§  108). 
It  then  makes  A+C  identically  equal  to  B  +  C  (§  115, 1). 
Then  it  is  a  solution  of  (2). 

Again,  any  solution  of  (2),  when  substituted  for  the  unknown 
numbers,  makes  A  +  C  identically  equal  to  B  +  C. 
It  then  makes  A  identically  equal  to  B  (§  115,  2). 
Then  it  is  a  solution  of  (1). 

Therefore,  (1)  and  (2)  are  equivalent 

The  above  demonstration  proves  that  if  the  same  expression  be  sub' 
traded  from  both  members  of  an  equation,  the  resulting  equation  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  first, 

117.  Transposing  Terms. 

Consider  the  equation    x  +  a  —  b  =  c. 

Adding  —  a  and  -f  b  to  'both  members  (§  116),  we  have  the 
equivalent  equation 

x  +  a^-b—a  +  b  =  c  —  a  +  b. 

Or,  sc  =  c  —  a  +  b. 

In  this  case,  the  terms  a  and  —  b  are  said  to  be  transposed 
from  the  first  member  to  the  second. 

Hence,  if  any  term  be  transposed  from  one  member  of  an  equa- 
tion to  the  other  by  changing  Us  sign,  the  resulting  equation  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  first. 

If  the  same  term  appears  in  both  members  of  an  equation  affected  with 
the  same  sign,  it  may  be  cancelled. 

118.  Consider  the  equation 

a  —  x  =  b  —  c.  (1) 

Transposing  each  term,  we  have  the  equivalent  equation 

—  6-f-c=—  a  +  x9  or  x  —  a  =  c  —  6; 

which  is  the  same  as  (1)  with  the  sign  of  every  term  changed. 

Hence,  if  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  of  an  equation  be  changed, 
the  resulting  equation  will  be  equivalent  to  the  first. 
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119.  Multiplication. 

If  the  members  of  an  equation  be  multiplied  by  the  same  expres- 
sion, which  is  not  zero,  and  does  not  involve  the  unknown  numbers, 
the  resulting  equation  will  be  equivalent  to  the  first. 

Consider  the  equation       A  =  B.  (1) 

To  prove  that  the  equation 

AxC=BxO,  (2) 

where  C  is  not  zero,  and  does  not  involve  the  unknown  num- 
bers, is  equivalent  to  (1). 

Any  solution  of  (1),  when  substituted  for  the  unknown  num- 
bers, makes  A  identically  equal  to  B. 

It  then  makes  Ax  C  identically  equal  to  B  x  C  (§  115,  3). 
Then  it  is  a  solution  of  (2). 

Again,  any  solution  of  (2),  when  substituted  for  the  unknown 
numbers,  makes  A  x  C  identically  equal  to  B  x  O. 
It  then  makes  A  identically  equal  to  B  (§  115,  4). 
Then  it  is  a  solution  of  (1). 

Therefore,  (1)  and  (2)  are  equivalent. 

The  reason  why  the  above  does  not  hold  for  the  multiplier  zero  is,  that 
the  principle  of  §  116,  4,  is  restricted  to  cases  where  the  divisor  is  not  zero. 

120.  The  necessity  for  limiting  the  principle  of  §  119  to 
cases  where  the  multiplier  does  not  involve  the  unknown  num- 
bers is  that,  if  C  contains  the  unknown  numbers,  the  equation 
AxC=BxCis  satisfied  by  certain  values  of  the  unknown 
numbers  which  make  C=0. 

But  these  values  do  not,  in  general,  satisfy  A=  B. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  equation 

aj  +  2  =  3»-4.  (1) 

Now  the  equation 

(x  +  2)  (s-l)  =  (3o;-4)(a;-l),  (2) 

which  is  obtained  from  (1)  by  multiplying  both  members  by 
x  —  1,  is  satisfied  by  the  value  x  =  1,  which  does  not  satisfy  (1). 
Then  (1)  and  (2)  are  not  equivalent. 
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It  follows  from  this  that  it  is  never  allowable  to  multiply 
both  members  of  an  integral  equation  by  an  expression  which 
involves  the  unknown  numbers;  for  in  this  way  additional 
solutions  are  introduced. 

1ZL  Clearing  of  Fractions. 
Consider  the  equation 

2  5_5       9 

3  4     6       8 

Multiplying  each  term  by  24,  the  lowest  common  multiple  of 
the  denominators  (§  119),  we  have  the  equivalent  equation 

16a-30  =  20a;-27, 

where  the  denominators  have  been  removed. 

Removing  the  fractions  from  an  equation  by  multiplication  is  called 
"clearing  the  equation  of  fractions.11 


Division. 

If  the  members  of  an  equation  be  divided  by  the  same  expres- 
sion, which  is  not  zero,  and  does  not  involve  the  unknown  num- 
bers, the  resulting  equation  will  be  equivalent  to  the  first 

Consider  the  equation      A  =  B.  (1) 

To  prove  that  the  equation 

A  +  C=B  +  C,  (2) 

where  C  is  not  zero,  and  does  not  involve  the  unknown  num- 
bers, is  equivalent  to  (1). 

Any  solution  of  (1),  when  substituted  for  the  unknown  num- 
bers, makes  A  identically  equal  to  B. 

It  then  makes  A-*-  C  identically  equal  to  B-i-  C  (§  115,  4). 

Then  it  is  a  solution  of  (2). 

Again,  any  solution  of  (2),  when  substituted  for  the  unknown 
numbers,  makes  A  -e-  G  identically  equal  to  B  -*-  C. 

It  then  makes  A  identically  equal  to  B. 

Then  it  is  a  solution  of  (1). 

Therefore,  (1)  and  (2)  are  equivalent. 
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The  necessity  for  limiting  the  principle  of  §  122  to 
cases  where  the  divisor  does  not  involve  the  unknown  num. 
hers  is  that,  if  C  contains  the  unknown  numbers,  the  solution 
of  A  =  B  contains  certain  numbers  which  do  not,  in  general, 
satisfy  A  +C=B+C. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  equation 

(x  +  2)  (z-l)  =  (3s-4)  (z-1).  (1) 

Also  the  equation       x  +  2  =  3  x  —  4,  (2) 

which  is  obtained  from  (1)  by  dividing  both  members  by  »—  1. 

Now  equation  (1)  is  satisfied  by  the  value  a?  =  l,  which  does 
not  satisfy  (2). 

Then  (1)  and  (2)  are  not  equivalent. 

It  follows  from  this  that  it  is  never  allowable  to  divide  both 
members  of  an  integral  equation  by  an  expression  which  in- 
volves the  unknown  numbers;  for  in  this  way  solutions  are 
lost. 

SOLUTION  OP  INTEGRAL  LINEAR  EQUATIONS 

124.  To  solve  an  equation  containing  one  unknown  number, 
we  put  it  into  a  succession  of  forms,  which  lead  finally  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  root  or  roots. 

This  process  is  called  transforming  the  equation. 

If  every  transformation  is  effected  by  means  of  the  principles 
of  §§  116  to  122,  the  successive  equations  will  have  the  same 
roots  as  the  given  equation,  and  no  solutions  will  be  introduced 
nor  lost. 

EXAMPLES 

125.  1.   Solve  the  equation 

5s-7  =  3x  +  l. 

Transposing  3  a;  to  the  first  member,  and  —  7  to  the  second 
(§  117),  we  have        5a._3a.  =  7  +  li 

Uniting  similar  terms,    2  x  =  8. 
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Dividing  both  members  by  2  (§  122), 

x  =  4. 
#  To  verify  the  result,  put  x  =  4  in  the  given  equation. 
Thus,  20  -  7  =  12  +  1 ;  which  is  identical. 

2.  Solve  the  equation 

—  X  —  —  —  —  SB  —  ■— • 

6         3     5         4 

Clearing  of  fractions  by  multiplying  each  term  by  60,  the 
L.  C.  M.  of  6,  3,  5,  and  4,  we  have 

70*-100  =  36x-15. 

Transposing  36  x  to  the  first  member,  and  —100  to  the 
second,  and  uniting  similar  terms, 

34»  =  85. 
Dividing  by  34,  «  =  _  =  _. 

3.  Solve  the  equation 

(5-3x)(3  +  4a?)  =  62-(7-3o?)(l-4aj). 

Expanding,  15+11  s-12  7?  =  62  -  (7  -  31  x  + 12  a2) 

=  62-7+31a>-12  a8. 

Cancelling  the  — 12  ae8  terms  (§  117),  and  transposing, 

11  s-31s=:  62-7-15. 
Uniting  terms,  —  20  x  =  40. 

Dividing  by  -  20,  *  =  -  2. 

To  expand  an  algebraic  expression  is  to  perform  the  operations  indicated. 

4.  Solve  the  equation 

.2  x  +  .001  -  .03  x  =  .113  x  -  .0161. 

Transposing, 

.2  x  -  .03  x  -  .113  x  =  -  .0161  -  .001. 

Uniting  terms,  .057  x  =  -  .0171. 

Dividing  by  .057,  x  =  -  .3. 

From  the  above  examples,  we  have  the  following  rule  for 
solving  an  integral  linear  equation  with  one  unknown  number : 
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Clear  the  equation  of  fractions,  if  any,  by  multiplying  each  term 
by  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  denominators  of  the  fractional  coefficients. 

Remove  the  parentheses,  if  any. 

Transpose  the  unknown  terms  to  the  first  member,  and  the 
known  to  the  second;  cancelling  any  term  which  has  the  same 
coefficient  in  both  members. 

Unite  similar  terms,  and  divide  both  members  by  the  coefficient 
of  the  unknown  number. 

The  student  should  endeavor  to  apply  more  than  one  principle  at  one 
operation. 

He  will  also  find  it  excellent  practice  to  verify  his  solutions. 


«  i       .    *  „     .  EXERCISE  4 

Solve  the  following : 

,2,4        8        38 
1.  -  x  +  -  x  —  ^  x  =  ~ 

6        3        9         15 

8.   .06  x  -  1.82  -  .7  x  =  .008  x-  .504. 

8.   4(3  +  14)  -  4(3  x  -  32)  =  6(x  +  12)  -  7  (x  -  12). 

a5*     7^_7^      1  56 

6        8        0         18        48 

5.  (6-3x)(3+4x)-(7  +  3x)(l-4x)=-l. 

6.  .07(8  x  -  6.7)  =  .8(6  x  + .86)  +  1.321. 

7.  (1  +  3x)»-  (6  -  x)«-  4(1  -  x)  (3  -  2x)  =0. 

8.  6(x  -  4)*  =  6  -(3  -  2 x)a  -  5(2  +  x)(7  -  2  x). 

9.  (3x-2)8-9x(x-l)(8x-8)=45x«-88. 

10.  (x  +  4)»-(x-4)»  =  2(8x-2)(4x  +  l). 

11.  |(4  +  x)-^(l-6x)  =  |(l  +  2x)-^(2-3x). 

12.  f[x-l(6x  +  l)]  =  |[x-|(3x  +  4)]  +  L 


PROBLEMS    INVOLVING    INTEGRAL    LINEAR    EQUATIONS 

WITH  ONE  UNKNOWN  NUMBER 

126.  For  the  solution  of  a  problem  by  algebraic  methods  no 
general  rule  can  be  given. 
The  following  suggestions  will  be  found  of  service : 
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1.  Represent  the  unknown  number,  or  one  of  the  unknown 
numbers  if  there  are  several,  by  x. 

2.  Every  problem  contains,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  just  as 
many  distinct  statements  as  there  are  unknown  numbers  involved. 

Use  all  but  one  of  these  to  express  the  other  unknown  num- 
bers in  terms  of  x. 

3.  Use  the  remaining  statement  to  form  an  equation. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 

127.  1.  Divide  45  into  two  parts  such  that  the  less  part 
shall  be  one-fourth  the  greater. 

Here  there  are  two  unknown  numbers ;  the  greater  part  and  the  less. 
In  accordance  with  the  first  suggestion  of  §  126,  we  represent  the 
greater  part  by  x. 

The  first  statement  of  the  problem  is,  implicitly : 
The  sum  of  the  greater  part  and  the  less  is  46. 

The  second  statement  is : 

The  less  part  is  one-fourth  the  greater. 

In  accordance  with  the  second  suggestion  of  §  126,  we  use  the  second 
statement  to  express  the  less  part  in  terms  of  x. 

Thus,  the  less  part  is  represented  by  -z. 

4 

We  now,  in  accordance  with  the  third  suggestion,  use  the  first  state- 
ment to  form  an  equation. 

Thus,  x  +  \  x  =  46. 

4 

Clearing  of  fractions,  4  x  +  x  =  180. 

Uniting  terms,  6  x  =  180. 

Dividing  by  6,  x  =  36,  the  greater  part 

Then,  72  =  0,  the  less  part 

4 

2.  A  is  3  times  as  old  as  B,  and  8  years  ago  he  was  7  times 
as  old.    Required  their  ages  at  present. 

Let  x  ^  number  of  years  in  B's  age. 

Then,  3  x  =  number  of  years  in  A's  age. 

Also,  *  —  8  =  number  of  years  in  B's  age  8  years  ago, 

and  8s  —  8  =  number  of  years  in  A'a  age  8  years  ago. 
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Bat  A's  age  8  yean  ago  was  7  times  B's  age  8  years  ago. 

Whence,  3  x  -  8  =  7(x  -  8). 

Expanding,  3x  —  8  =  7  x  —  66. 

Transposing,  —  4  x  =  —  48. 

Dividing  by  —  4,  x  =  12,  the  number  of  years  in  B's  age. 

Then,  Sx  =  36,  the  number  of  years  in  A's  age. 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  x  can  only  represent  an 
abstract  number. 

Thus,  in  Ex.  2,  we  do  not  say  "let  x  represent  B's  age"  but  "let  x 
represent  the  number  of  years  in  B's  age." 

3.  A  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  $4.32,  consists  of  108 
coins,  all  dimes  and  cents;  how  many  are  there  of  each'  kind? 

Let  x  =  the  number  of  dimes. 

Then,  108  —  x  =  the  number  of  cents. 

Also,  the  x  dimes  are  worth  10  x  cents. 
But  the  entire  sum  amounts  to  432  cents. 
Whence,  10  x  +  108  -  x  =  482. 

Transposing,  Ox  =  324. 

Whence,  x  =  36,  the  number  of  dimes ; 

and  108  —  z  =  72,  the  number  of  cents. 

4.  At  what  time  between  3  and  4  o'clock  are  the  hands  of 
a  watch  opposite  to  each  other? 

Let  x  =  the  number  of  minute-spaces  passed  over  by  the  minute-hand 
from  3  o'clock  to  the  required  time. 

Then  since  the  hour-hand  is  15  minute-spaces  in  advance  of  the  minute- 
hand  at  3  o'clock,  x  —  16  —  30,  or  z  —  45  will  represent  the  number  of 
minute-spaces  passed  over  by  the  hour-hand. 

But  the  minute-hand  moves  12  times  as  fast  as  the  hour-hand. 

Then,  z  =  12(x  -  45) 

=  12x-640. 
Transposing,  —  11  x  =  —  540. 

Whence,  x  =  49^. 

Then,  the  required  time  is  49^  minutes  after  3  o'clock. 
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5.  Two  persons,  A  and  B,  63  miles  apart,  start  at  the  same 
time,  and  travel  towards  each  other.  A  travels  at  the  rate  of 
4  miles  an  hour,  and  B  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour.  How 
far  will  each  have  travelled  when  they  meet  ? 

Let  4  x  =  number  of  miles  that  A  travels. 

Then,  3  x  =  number  of  miles  that  B  travels. 

By  the  conditions,  4  x  -f  3  x  =  63. 

7x  =  63. 

x  =  9. 

Then,  4  x  =  36,  number  of  miles  that  A  travels, 

and  3  x  =  27,  number  of  miles  that  B  travels. 

It  is  often  advantageous,  as  in  Ex.  5,  to  represent  the  unknown  num- 
ber by  some  multiple  of  x,  instead  of  by  x  itself. 

EXERCISE  5 

6  5 

1.   Divide  66  into  two  parts  such  that  -  the  greater  shall  exceed  - 

the  less  by  21.  7  8 

5  3 

8.   In  9  years,  B  will  be  -  as  old  as  A ;  and  12  years  ago  he  was  -  as 

old.     What  are  their  ages  ?  6  5 

(Let  z  represent  number  of  years  in  A's  age  12  years  ago.) 

3.  Divide  197  into  two  parts  such  that  the  smaller  shall  be  contained 
in  the  greater  5  times,  with  a  remainder  23. 

4.  After  A  has  travelled  7  hours  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  in  3  hours, 
B  sets  out  to  overtake  him,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  9  miles  in  2  hours. 
How  far  will  each  have  travelled  when  B  overtakes  A  ? 

5.  At  what  time  between  8  and  9  o'clock  are  the  hands  of  a  watch 
together? 

6.  Find  four  consecutive  odd  numbers  such  that  the  product  of  the 
first  and  third  shall  be  less  than  the  product  of  the  second  and  fourth 
by  86. 

7.  A  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  $  19.30,  consists  of  $  2  bills,  25-cent 
pieces,  and  5-cent  pieces.    There  are  13  more  5-cent  pieces  than  $2  bills, 

and  -  as  many  5-cent  pieces  as  25-cent  pieces.     How  many  are  there  of 
•> 

each? 

8.  At  what  times  between  4  and  5  o'clock  are  the  hands  of  a  watch  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  ? 
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9.  A  woman  sells  half  an  egg  more  than  half  her  eggs.  She  then  sells 
half  an  egg  more  than  half  her  remaining  eggs.  A  third  time  she  does  the 
same,  and  now  has  3  eggs  left.     How  many  had  she  at  first  ? 

10.  A  train  leaves  A  for  B,  210  miles  distant,  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
28  miles  an  hour.  After  it  has  been  gone  1  hour  and  15  minutes,  another 
train  starts  from  B  for  A,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  22  miles  an  hour.  How 
many  miles  from  B  will  they  meet  ? 

11.  A  man  puts  a  certain  sum  in  a  savings  bank  paying  4%  interest. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  he  deposits  the  interest,  receiving  interest  on  the 
entire  amount.  At  the  end  of  a  second  year  and  a  third  year  he  does  the 
same,  and  now  has  $  2812. 16  in  the  bank.     What  was  his  original  deposit  ?  • 

12.  A  fox  is  pursued  by  a  hound,  and  has  a  start  of  77  of  her  own 
leaps.     The  fox  makes  6  leaps  while  the  hound  makes  4  ;  but  the  hound  s 
in  6  leaps  goes  as  far  as  the  fox  in  9.     How  many  leaps  does  each  make 
before  the  hound  catches  the  fox  ? 

13.  A  clock  has  an  hour-hand,  a  minute-hand,  and  a  second-hand,  all 
turning  on  the  same  centre.  At  12  o'clock  all  the  hands  point  at  12.  How 
many  seconds  will  it  be  before  the  hour-hand  is  between  the  other  two 
hands  and  equally  distant  from  them  ? 

14.  A  freight  train  travels  from  A  to  B  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour. 
After  it  has  been  gone  3}  hours,  an  express  train  leaves  A  for  B,  travel- 
ling at  the  rate  of  45  miles  an  hour,  and  reaches  B  1  hour  and  5  minutes 
ahead  of  the  freight.  Find  the  distance  from  A  to  B  and  the  time  taken 
by  the  express  train. 

15.  A  merchant  increases  his  capital  each  year  by  one-third,  and  at 

the  end  of  each  year  sets  aside  $  1350  for  expenses.    At  the  end  of  three 

146 
years,  after  setting  aside  his  expenses,  he  finds  that  he  has  — -  of  his 

original  capital.     What  was  his  original  capital  ? 
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VH.  SPECIAL  METHODS  IN  MULTIPLICATION 

AND  DIVISION 

128.  Any  Power  of  a  Power. 

Required  the  value  of  (a")*,  where  m  and  n  are  any  positive 
integers. 

We  have,  (am)n  =  am  xo"x  •••to  n  factors  (§  60) 

qM  +  m  +  •••  to  « terms  __  /**•" 

129.  Any  Power  of  a  Product. 

Required  the  value  of  (a6c  •••)",  where  n  is  any  positive 
integer. 

We  have,  (abc  •••)• 

=  (abc  •••)  x  (abc  •••)  x  •••  to  n  factors 

=  (axax  •••  to  n  factors)  (b  x  b  x  •••  to  n  factors)  ••• 

=  anb*c*  ••• . 

130.  Any  Power  of  a  Monomial. 

1.  Required  the  value  of  (5  a*6)s. 

We  have,  (5a2&)8  =  5a*&  x  5a*b  x  5  a26  =  125ae63. 

2.  Required  the  value  of  (—  m)4. 

We  have,  (—  m)4  =  (—  m)  x  (—  m)  x  (—  m)  x  (—  m)  =  m4. 

3.  Required  the  value  of  (—  3  n8)8. 

We  have,  (  -  3  n8)8  =  (  -  3  n8)  x  (  -  3  n8)  x  (  -  3  n8)  =  -  27  n». 

From  §§  128  and  129,  and  the  above  examples,  we  have  the 
following  rule  for  raising  a  rational  and  integral  monomial 
(§  63)  to  any  power  whose  exponent  is  a  positive  integer : 

Raise  tJie  absolute  value  of  the  numerical  coefficient  to  the 
required  power,  and  multiply  the  exponent  of  each  letter  by  the 
exponent  of  the  required  power. 

Give  to  every  power  of  a  positive  term,  and  to  every  even  power 
of  a  negative  term,  the  positive  sign  ;  and  to  every  odd  power  of 
a  negative  term  the  negative  sign. 
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131.  Square  of  a  Binomial. 

We  find  by  actual  multiplication, 

(a  +  6)2  =  (a  +  6)x(a  +  &)=a2  +  2a&  +  62,  (1) 

(a-6)2=(a-6)x  (a-b)=a?-2ab+b*.  (2) 

That  is, 

JFhe  square  of  the  sum  of  two  numbers  equals  tlie  sqttare  of 
the  first,  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  first  by  tfie  second,  plus  the 
square  of  the  second. 

The  square  of  the  difference  of  two  numbers  equals  the  square 
of  the  first,  minus  twice  the  product  of  the  first  by  the  second, 
plus  the  square  of  the  second. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  book,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  use  the 
expression  u  the  difference  of  a  and  6"  to  denote  the  remainder  obtained 
by  subtracting  b  from  a. 

1.  Square  3  a2  —  2  b. 

By  (2),  (3  a2  -  2  bf  =  (3  a2)8  -  2  (3  a2)  (2  b)  +  (2  6)2 

=  9a4-12a26  +  462(§  130). 

If  the  first  term  of  the  binomial  is  negative,  it  should  be  enclosed, 
negative  sign  and  all,  in  parentheses,  before  applying  the  rule. 

2.  Square  —  4  sc8  +  9. 

( _  4  a?  +  9)2  =  [(  -  4  x>)  +  9]2 

=  (-4a?)2+2(-4as)(9)+92,  by  (1) 
=  16^-72^  +  81. 

132.  Product  of  the  Sum  and  Difference  of  Two  Numbers.* 
We  find  by  actual  multiplication, 

(a  +  b)  (a  -  b)  =  a2  -  b*. 

That  is,  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  numbers 
equals  the  difference  of  their  squares. 

1.   Multiply  6  a  +  5  63  by  6a -5b*. 
By  the  rule, 
(6  a  +  5  bs)  (6  a  -  5  &3)  =  (6  a)2  -  (5  6s)2  =  36  a2  -  25  b«. 
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2.  Multiply  -  a2  +  4  by  -a2- 4. 

(-^  +  4)(-rf-4)  =  [(-0  +  4][(-rf)-4] 

=  (_a>*)*_  4,  =  a*-16.. 

3.  Expand  (a  +  6  — c)(a  — 6  + c). 

To  expand  an  algebraic  expression  is  to  perform  the  operations  indi- 
cated. 

By  §82,  (a  +  6-c)(a-6  +  c)  =  [a  +  (6-c)][a-(6-c)] 

=  a2  —  (b  —  c)2,    by  the  rule, 

==a«_(&'_2&c  +  c2) 

==a»_&*+2&c-c2. 

4.  Expand  (x  +  y  +  z)  (x  —  y  +  z). 

(x  +  y  +  z)  (x  -  y  -M)  =  [  (a  +  *)  +  y  ][(»  +  *)  —  y] 

^x  +  zy-y2 

zsa^H^as  +  ^-y2. 

133.  Product  of  Two  Binomials  haying  the  Same  first  Term. 
We  find  by  actual  multiplication 

(x+a)(x  +  b)=z*  +  (a  +  b)x  +  ab. 
That  is, 

The  product  of  two  binomials  having  the  same  first  term  equals 
the  square  of  the  first  term,  plus  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  second 
terms  multiplied  by  the  first  term,  plus  the  product  of  the  second 
terms. 

1.  Multiply  x  —  5  by  x  +  3. 

By  the  above  rule,  the  coefficient  of  x  is  the  sum  of  —  5  and 
+  #i  or  —  2,  and  the  last  term  is  the  product  of  —  5  and  +  3, 
or  — 15. 

Whence,  (x  -  5)  (x  +  3)  =  a2  -  2  x  - 15. 

2.  Multiply  x  —  5  by  a?  — 3. 

The  coefficient  of  x  is  the  sum  of  —  5  and  —  3,  or  —  8,  and 
the  last  term  is  the  product  of  —  5  and  —  3,  or  15. 

Whence,  (x  -  5)  (x  -  3)  =  x2  -  8  x  + 15. 
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3.  Multiply  o&-4  by  o&  +  7. 

By  the  rule,     (ab - 4) (ab  +  7)  =  a*b*  +  3a6- 28. 

4.  Multiply  m-|-»  +  6  by  m  +  n  +  8. 

(m  +  n  +  6)  (m  +  n  +  8)  =  [(m  -f  n)  +  6]  [(m  +  n)  +  8] 

=  (ra  +  n)*  +  14(m  +  n)  +  48. 

134.  Square  of  a  Polynomial. 

By  §  131,  (1),  (at  +  a*)2  =  aAJ  +  of  +  2  a^  (1) 

We  also  have, 

(«i  +  a,+  o8)2  =  [(a,  +  a,)  +  a8]2 

=  (o1+a2)2  +  2  K  +  a*)  XOj  +  a,* 

=  o12  +  2a1a2  +  a22  +  2a1o8  +  2oJa8  +  a8, 

=  <h*  +  a*2  +  a*2  +  2  aja,  +  2  afo  +  2  ayx,.        (2) 

The  results  (1)  and  (2)  are  in  accordance  with  the  following 
law: 

The  square  of  a  polynomial  equals  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  its  terms,  plus  twice  the  product  of  each  term  by  each  of  the 
following  terms. 

We  will  now  prove  that  this  law  holds  for  the  square  of  any 
polynomial. 

Assume  that  the  law  holds  for  the  square  of  a  polynomial  of 
m  terms,  where  m  is  any  positive  integer ;  that  is, 

(fh  +  02  +  o8  +  ...  +  aw_!  +  am)2 

=  Oi2  +  as2H ham2  +  2a1  (aH ha*) 

+  2  02(03  H h  om)  +  ...  +  2  am^am.  (3) 

Then,   (o,  +  o,  +  a3H t-am  +  am+1)* 

=  [(o!  -f  a,  +  ■••  +  am)  +  am+1]2 

=  («!  +  a2H Mm)2 

+  2  (a,  +  a*  +  —  +  a*)  om+1  +  o^2,  by  (1) 

=  Of  +  a,1  +  —  +  aj  +  am+12 

+  2fl1(a,  +  .»  +  a«  +  Oto+i) 

4-  2  Oj  (a,  +  —  +  ««  +  ff-+i)  +  —  +  2  amow+1,  by  (3). 
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This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  above  law. 

Hence,  if  the  law  holds  for  the  square  of  a  polynomial  of  m 
terms,  where  m  is  any  positive  integer,  it  also  holds  for  the 
square  of  a  polynomial  of  m  +  1  terms. 

But  we  know  that  the  law  holds  for  the  square  of  a  polyno- 
mial of  three  terms,  and  therefore  it  holds  for  the  square  of  a 
polynomial  of  four  terms ;  and  since  it  holds  for  the  square  of 
a  polynomial  of  four  terms,  it  also  holds  for  the  square  of  a 
polynomial  of  five  terms ;  and  so  on. 

Hence,  the  law  holds  for  the  square  of  any  polynomial. 

The  above  method  of  proof  is  known  as  Mathematical  Induction. 

Ex.  Expand  (2  x*  -  3  x  -  5)*. 
In  accordance  with  the  law,  we  have 
(23*-3s-5)8 
=  (2x*)*  +  (-3xy+(-5)' 

+  2(2aj,)(-3aj)-h2(2«2)(-5)+2(-3a?)(-5) 
=  4  x*  +938  +  25-12s8-20s2  +  30a; 

=  4a?4  -  12  s8- 11  a?  +  30  x  +  25. 

135.  Cube  of  a  Binomial. 

We  find  by  actual  multiplication, 

(a  +  6)3  =  a3  +  3a2&  +  3a&*  +  &8,  (1) 

(a  -  bf  =  a3  -  3  a'b  +  3  ab2  -  b*.  (2) 

That  is, 

The  cube  of  the  sum  of  two  numbers  equals  the  cube  of  the 
first,  plus  three  times  the  square  of  the  first  times  the  second,  plus 
three  times  the  first  times  the  square  of  the  second,  plus  the  cube 
of  the  second. 

The  cube  of  the  difference  of  two  numbers  equals  the  cube 
of  the  first,  minus  three  times  the  square  of  the  first  times  the 
second,  plus  three  times  the  first  times  the  square  of  the  second, 
minus  the  cube  of  the  second. 
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1.  Find  the  cube  of  a  4-  2  b. 

By(l),  (a  +  26)»=aI  +  3a>(2&)  +  3a(2  5)«  +  (26)* 

=  a8  +  6af6  +  12a&2  +  8&8. 

2.  Find  the  cube  of  2  of  -  5  tf. 
By  (2),  (2rf-5jtf 

=  (2s7-3(2  3»)W)  +3(2*^(8  jV-CW 
=  8  s»-  60  sY  + 150  «Y  - 125  y6. 

136.  Cube  of  *  Polynomial. 

By  §135,(1),  (o1^o1)l^a18  +  as8  +  3a1,a2  +  3o1a1».  (1) 

We  also  have,  (al  +  a2  +  atf 

=  l(fh  +  <h)  4-  a,]8 

=  (ai  +  «s)8  +  3(a1  +  a,)8a8  +  3(a1  + 02)03*  + 033 

=  Ox8  +  3  a?a%  +  3  a^2  4-  of  4-  3  ai2a3  4-  6  OaO^Os 

+  3  a22o3  4-  3  o^2  +  3  a&f  +  af 
«a18-hoa8  +  o88  +  3o12as  +  3o12a84-3a,,a1  +  3os2a8 

+  3  03^!  +  3  o,2o,  +  6  OiO^ag.  (2) 

The  results  (1)  and  (2)  are  in  accordance  with  the  following 
law: 

The  cube  of  a  polynomial  equals  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  Us 
terms,  plus  three  times  the  product  of  the  square  of  eacJi  term 
by  each  of  the  other  terms,  plus  six  times  the  product  of  every 
three  different  terms. 

We  will  now  prove  by  Mathematical  Induction  (see  §  134), 
that  this  law  holds  for  the  cube  of  any  polynomial. 

Assume  that  the  law  holds  for  the  cube  of  a  polynomial  of  m 
terms,  where  m  is  any  positive  integer ;  that  is, 

(ox  4-  a2  +  03  H h  om_8  4-  Vi  +  amf 

=%o184-o28H +aj 

+  3  aj2(o2  4-  <h  +  —  +0  +  3a>2(ai4-08+  —  +<0 

4. h  3  om2(Oi  4-  a*  H h  am^) 

4-  6  ajo^  H +6  o^jo^xo*.  (3) ' 
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Then,  (ax  +  a*  +  a*  4-  ...  +  a»-i  +  aM  4-  am+1)8 
=[(«i  +  a*  +  <h  +  —  +  am_i  +  am)  4-  owj8 
=  (<*i  +  <h  +  as  +  ...  +  am_!  +  a.)8  u 

4-  3(aj  +  a,  +  03  +  ...  4- am-i  +  a*)Vn 
+  3(0!  +  0,4-0*4- ...  +a*-1+om)aw+12+a-H_l8 (§  135). 

Then,  by  (3)  and  §  134, 

(<*i  +  02+  o8  H h  a,,.!  +  aw  4-  a*+i)s 

—a^-ha^H -|-am3 

+  3a12(a2  +  a8+  ...  +a») 
•  4-  3  of  fa  4-  a3  +  ...  +aw)+  ..• 
+  3atal(oi  +  a1+  -.  +  am_1) 

+  6a1asas+ h  6  a^.ga^ja,, 

+  3 a^+^aj2  +  a22  4-  ...  4-  aj 4- 2 a^ 4-  •••  4- 2 c^a,* 
4-  2  ajja3 4-  ...  4-  2  cyim  4-  •••  4-2  am^ya^) 
+  3  «.+i*(ai  +  0*4-03+  —  +  oj  +  aw+18 
or,  ai8  4-  a,8  4-  —  +  aj  4-  aw+18 

+  3a12(a24-  —  +am  +  am+1) 

4-3a22(a14-a84 how+1)+  ••• 

+  3  o^2^  4-  a,  4-  •  ••  +  om) 
4-  6  G^Ojas  +  •••  +  6  OM.^a.,+1. 

This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  above  law. 

Hence,  if  the  law  holds  for  the  cube  of  a  polynomial  of  m 
terms,  where  m  is  any  positive  integer,  it  also  holds  for  the 
cube  of  a  polynomial  of  m  4- 1  terms. 

But  we  know  that  the  law  holds  for  the  cube  of  a  polynomial 
of  three  terms,  and  therefore  it  holds  for  the  cube  of  a  poly- 
nomial of  four  terms;  and  since  it  holds  for  the  cube  of  a 
polynomial  of  four  terms,  it  also  holds  for  the  cube  of  a  poly- 
nomial of  five  terms ;  and  so  on. 

Hence,  the  law  holds  for  the  cube  of  any  polynomial. 

Ex.    Expand  (2  x%  —  x2  4-  2  x  -  3)8. 
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In  accordance  with  the  above  law,  we  have 
(2arJ-s2  +  2a;-3)8. 

=  (2  x8)8  -}-  (-  s2)8  4-  (2  xy  +  (-  3)3  +  3 (2  a8)^-  x* +  2  x -  3) 

4-3(-a^8(2a?4-2  3-3)4-3(2x)2(2a?-a?-3) 

4-3(-3)2(2ar,-x24-2a;) 

4-  6(2  a8)  (-  x2)  (2  x)  +  6(2  or1)  (-  x2) (-  3) 

4-6(2x8)(2x)(-3)4-6(-x2)(2x)(-3) 
=  8  a9- a!8  4-  8  x8-27  -12  a*  +  24  rf-36^4-6  a?  4- 6  a8- 9* 

4-  24  x'-^x4  -36  «*  4-  54  s8-  27x24-54x-24x8 

4-36  x*-72  x4  4-  36  s8 
=  83*- 12  *■  +  30  x7-  61  x8  +  66x5-93x44-  98  x*-Wx* 

4-54o?-27. 

EXERCISE  6 

Write  by  inspection  the  values  of  the  following : 
1.    (Gahfi)*.  8.    (-4a66c*)*.  3.    (-Safy*8)8. 

4.  (3  +  7 x2)1.  7.    (-Gzy-llzz)*. 

5.  (2a8-6  6sc)2.  8.    (8x*-9x«)2;   p  and  g  being 

6.  (-ro4n6  +  4p*)a.  positive  integers. 

Write  by  inspection  the  values  of  the  following : 
9.    (5a24-12  68c)(6a*-12  6»c). 

10.  (  -  10  m*n  -f  13  x5) (  -  10  m*n  -  13  a*). 

11.  (a**  4-  a^n)(a2*  —  a311)  ;  m  and  n  being  positive  integers. 

Expand  the  following : 

18.  (a-Hc)(a-6-c).  14.    (x*  +  zy  4-  y*)(*a  -xy  4-tf8). 

13.  (x  +  H3)(x-y-3).  15.    (a«4-6a-4)(a8-6a4-4). 

16.  (4x2  +  3x  +  7)(4x*4-3x-7). 

17.  (ro«  +  5  m2/i2  +  2  n*)  (m*  -  6  w8n2  -  2  n«). 

Write  by  inspection  the  values  of  the  following  : 

18.  (x  +  2)(x  +  10).  28.    (win  +  ll)(ron  +  2). 

19.  (x-5)(x  +  7).  83.    (a*b  +  Sc*)(a*b -*<*). 

80.  (x*-4)(xa-  14).  84.    (a-6-5)(a-6-9). 

81.  (x  +  7a)(x-15a).  85.    (x  +  y  -  6*2)(x  +  y  4- 12*»). 
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Expand  tbe  following : 
88.   (3x2  +  5x-4)2.  88.    (2a*  -  3x2  +  x  -  2)2. 

87.  (a_6_c  +  d)a.  89.    (^  +  sa*  -4a2  - 2a  +  l)2. 

Write  by  inspection  the  values  of  the  following : 
80.   (a  +  3  6)».  88.    (3a26  +  2c»)«. 

11.  (7x*-x»)».  88.    (5  rox2  -  4  ny«)». 

Expand  the  following : 

34.  (fl*  +  a-2)».  86.    (a  -  6  +  c  -  d)«. 

35.  (2x2-4x  +  3)«.  37.    (3x»  -  4x2  -  2x+ 1)». 

Simplify  the  following : 

88.  (3  a2  +  6  6)2(3  a*  -  5  6)2.  41.    (x  +  l)»(x  -  1)». 

88.  (x  +  6)(x-2)(x-6)(x  +  2).     48.    (x  +  y  -  *)2(x  -  y  +  *)2. 

40.  (2-x)(2  +  x)(4  +  x2).  48.    (a  +  6  +  c)\a  +  6  -  c)«. 

41  (x  +  y  +  s)2  +  (y  +  *  -  x)2  +  (z  +  x  -  y)2  +  (x  +  y  -  s)2. 

45.  (a  +  6  +  c)(6  +  c-a)(c  +  a-6)(a  +  &-c). 

48.  (m  +  n)8  -  (m  -  »)•  -  3(ro  +  n)\m  -  n)  +  3(m  +  n)(ro  -  n)2. 

137.  We  find  by  actual  division, 

«*— ft2             *      /i\                       a2  —  b*         ,  r      /o\ 
-.=  a  — o.     (1)  -  =  a  +  6.     (2) 

a  +  6  w  a-6  v  y 

That  is, 

ijf  Me  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  numbers  be  divided  by  the 
sum  of  the  numbers,  the  quotient  is  the  difference  of  the  numbers. 

If  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  numbers  be  divided  by  the 
difference  of  the  numbers,  the  quotient  is  the  sum  of  the  numbers. 

Ex.  Divide  25  yV  -  9  by  5  yz*  +  3. 
By  §  130,  25  $V  is  the  square  of  5  y#. 


"-•^    fSrr=6^-3- 


yz- 

13&  We  find  by  actual  division, 

?^±£=a*--a&  +  &*.     (1)  ^^  =  a2  +  ab  +  6s.     (2)  I 


i 
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That  is, 

If  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  tivo  numbers  be  divided  by  the  sum 
^of  the  numbers,  the  quotient  is  the  square  of  the  first  number, 
minus  the  product  of  the  first  by  tJie  second,  plus  the  square  of  the 
second  number. 

If  the  difference  of  the  cubes  of  two  numbers  be  divided  by  the 
difference  of  the  numbers,  the  quotient  is  the  square  of  the  first 
number,  plus  the  product  of  the  first  by  the  second,  plus  the  square 
of  the  second  number. 

Ex.   Divide  27  a8  -  ft3  by  3  a  -  b. 
By  §  130,  27  a*  is  the  cube  of  3  a. 

Then,  by  (2),     21a*-°*  =  9  a«  +  3  ab  +  b*. 

3  a  —  6 

139.  The  Remainder  Theorem. 

Let  it  be  required  to  divide  2  a8  —  7  x*  +  10  x  —  3  by  a?  —  2. 

x-2 


2x*- 

-  7  Xs  +  10  x  - 
-Ax2 
-3a* 
-3s*+   6x 

-3 

2x*- 

4  x 
Ax  - 

-8 

2a?*-33  +  4 


5 

The  division  is  not  exact,  and  there  is  a  final  remainder  5. 
Now  if  we  substitute  2  for  x  in  the  dividend,  we  have 

2  x  23~  7  x  2*+  10  x  2  -  3,  which  equals  5. 

This  exemplifies  the  following  law : 

If  any  rational  integral  polynomial,  involving  x,  be  not  divisible 
by  x  —  a,  the  remainder  of  the  division  equals  the  result  obtained 
by  substituting  a  for  x  in  the  given  polynomial. 

The  above  is  called  77ie  Remainder  Tlieorem. 

To  prove  the  theorem,  let  D  be  any  rational  integral  poly- 
nomial, involving  x,  not  divisible  by  x  —  a. 
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Let  the  division  be  carried  out  until  a  remainder  is  obtained 
which  does  not  contain  x. 

Let  Q  denote  the  quotient,  and  R  the  remainder. 

Since  the  dividend  equals  the  product  of  the  divisor  and 
quotient,  plus  the  remainder,  we  have 

Q(z-a)+R  =  D. 

Substitute  in  this  equation  a  for  x. 

The  term  Q(x  —  a)  becomes  zero ;  and  since  R  does  not  con- 
tain x,  it  is  not  changed,  whatever  value  is  given  to  x. 

Then,  R  must  equal  the  result  obtained  by  substituting  a 
for  x  in  D. 

140.  The  Factor  Theorem. 

If  any  rational  integral  polynomial,  involving  x,  becomes  zero 
when  x  is  put  equal  to  a,  the  polynomial  has  z-~  a  as  a  factor. 

For  by  §  139,  the  remainder  obtained  by  dividing  the  poly- 
nomial by  x  —  a  is  zero. 

14L  It  follows  from  §  140  that, 

If  any  rational  integral  polynomial,  involving  x9  becomes  zero 
when  x  is  put  equal  to  —  a,  the  polynomial  has  x  -\-a  as  a  factor. 

142.  We  will  now  prove  that,  if  n  is  any  positive  integer, 
I.   a*  —  bn  is  always  divisible  by  a—b. 

II.   a*  —  6"  is  divisible  bya-\-bifn  is  even. 
IIL   a"  +  bn  is  divisible  bya  +  bifnis  odd. 

IV.   a"  -h  b*  is  divisible  by  neither  a  +  b  nor  a  —  bifnis  even. 

Proof  of  I. 

If  b  be  substituted  for  a  in  a*  —  bn,  the  result  is  bn  —  b*,  or  0. 
Then  by  §  140,  a*  —  bn  has  a  —  b  as  a  factor. 

Proof  of  II. 

If  —  b  be  substituted  for  a  in  a*  —  &*,  the  result  is  (  —  b)n—  bn ; 
<fr,  since  n  is  even,  6*  —  ft*,  or  0. 
Then  by  §  141,  a*— bn  has  a  4-  b  as  a  factor. 


J> 
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Proof  of  III. 

If  —  b  be  substituted  for  a  i\\a*  -f  &*,  the  result  is  (—  b)n+  6"; 
or,  since  n  is  odd,  —  bn  -f  bn,  or  0. 
Then,  a*  +  6*  has  a  -f-  b  as  a  factor. 

Proof  of  IV. 

If  —  6  or  +  b  be  substituted  for  a  in  a"  +  6",  the  results  are 
(—  6)*  +  bn  or  6n  -f  6",  respectively. 

Since  n  is  even,  neither  of  these  is  zero. 

Then,  neither  a  -f  b  nor  a  —  6  is  a  factor  of  a*  +  b*. 

143.  We  find  by  actual  division 
a4-&4 


a  +  b 

a4-64 
a  — 6 


=  a3-a2&  +  a62-&8, 


=  a8  +  a2&  +  a&2  +  68, 


5^±^  =  a4-a86  +  a868-a58-h&4, 

a  +  6 

5^=^5  =  a4  +  a86H-a262H-a&8  +  64;  etc. 
a  —  b 

In  these  results,  we  observe  the  following  laws : 

I.  TJie  exponent  of  a  in  the  first  term  of  the  quotient  is  less  by 
1  than  its  exponent  in  the  dividend,  and  decreases  by  1  in  each 
succeeding  term. 

II.  The  exponent  of  b  in  the  second  term  of  the  quotient  is  1, 
and  increases  by  1  in  each  succeeding  term. 

III.  If  the  divisor  is  a—b,  all  the  terms  of  the  quotient  are 
positive;  if  the  divisor  is  a  +  b,  the  terms  of  the  quotient  are 
alternately  positive  and  negative. 

144.  We  will  now  prove,  by  Mathematical  Induction,  that  the 

laws  of  §  143  hold  universally. 

an  —  bn 
Assume  the  laws  to  hold  for ,  where  n  is  any  positive 

integer.  °  ~  b 
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Then,  a*-bn -  a"-1  +  an~2b  +  a-W  +  •  •  •  +  bn~l.  (1) 

a  —  b 

an+1  -  6"+1     an+l  —  anb  +  an6  —  6*+1 

Now> r~  = k 

a  —  b  a  —  b 

_an(a-b)  +  b(an  —  bn) 
a  —  b 

=a"  +  6  (a"-1  +  an-*6  +  an-*W  +  —  +  ft*"1),  by  (1) 
=  a"  +  aw_1&  -f  a*~2&2  H h  ft*. 

This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  §  143. 

Hence,  if  the  laws  hold  for  the  quotient  of  the  difference  of 

two  like  powers  of  a  and  b  divided  by  a  —  b,  they  also  hold  for 

the  quotient  of  the  difference  of  the  next  higher  powers  of  a 

and  b  divided  by  a  —  b.  . 

But  we  know  that  they  hold  for  ,  and  therefore  they 

a  —  b 

fJi J.6  fjfl 1*6 

hold  for -;  and  since  they  hold  for -,  they  hold  for 

a  —  b  a  —  b 

a'-V       A 
;  and  so  on. 

a  —  b 

Hence,  the  laws  hold  for  — ,  where  n  is  any  positive 

•  a  a  —  b 

integer. 

Putting  —  b  for  b  in  (1),  we  have 

*""£"%* = a"~1 + aW_s(-  »)  +  •••  +  (-  bT~1- 

a  -  (—  b) 
If  n  is  even,  (-  b)n  =  bn,  and  (-  6)""1  =  -  ft""1  (§  130). 

Whence,  g*"~&*  =  a*"1  -  an~2b  +  a»-3&2 bn~K  (2) 

'    a  +  6 

If  n  is  odd,  (-&)»  =  -  &»,  and  (-  6)"-1  =  +  &*"1. 

Whence,  tf>4"y>  =  an'1  -  a""26  +  a*"862 +  &-1.  (3) 

a  +  & 

Equations  (2)  and  (3)  are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
1143. 
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Hence,  the  laws  hold  for  ^-^ — ,  where  n  is  any  even  posi- 

a  +  b 

dn  -4-  hn 
tive  integer,  and  for  — — — ,  where  n  is  any  odd  positive 

integer.  a  +  * 

145.  1.  Divide  a7  —  V  by  a  —  b. 

By  §143,  2!^  =  a«  +  as64-a462  +  a868  +  aV  +  ay  +  66. 
a  —  b 

2.  Divide  16 a^-81  by  2 a?  +  3. 
By  §130,  16  a?4  =  (2  a?)4. 

Then,  li£Lz|le=(2«)»-(2*)8.3  +  (2a:).3,-38 

2a;  +  3 

=  8a*-12aj»  +  18a5-27. 

The  absolute  value  of  any  term  after  the  first,  in  equations  (1),  (2), 
and  (8),  of  §  144,  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  absolute  value  of  the 
preceding  term  by  a,  and  multiplying  the  result  by  6. 

This  would  be  the  shortest  method  if  the  numbers  involved  were  large. 

EXERCISE  7 

Write  by  inspection  the  values  of  the  following : 

1    »*-#>  e    216tn»n«  +  343p»      u    n9-x* 

6a +  7  6rowa  +  7p8     *  n  -  x 

8    121  z«  -  64  y*z*  7    q*  -  6«  ^    q«  -  64  ft8 

llx8-8y2s*  '    «  +  &'  '    a-2J> 

.    n8-l  .    ro»-n»  1ft    626  m*  -  266 

9.    •  a.      ■     •  ■       *  la.     -  -.  —  -  . . 

n  —  1  m  —  n  6m  —  4 

a    8  +  ro6  1  -z*  1A    266q*-g» 

4. V. •  14.     • 

2  +  ro*  1-x  8«  +  s 

d    125  a8  -  27  a*  1Q    qT  +  x\  w    243  a*  +  1024  y» 

5a2 -3x  '     a  +  *  "         3z  +  4y 

146.  Symmetry. 

An  expression  containing  two  or  more  letters  is  said  to  be 
mjmmetrical  with  respect  to  any  two  of  them,  when  they  can 
be  interchanged  without  altering  the  value  of  the  expression. 

Thus,  q  +  b  +  c  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  <z  and  6 ;  to,  on  inter- 
changing these  letters,  the  expression  becomes  Hfl  +  c 
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Ad  expression  containing  three  or  more  letters  is  said  to  be 
symmetrical  with  respeet  to  them  when  it  is  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  any  two  of  them. 

Thus,  ab  +  be  -f  ca  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  letters  a,  b,  and 
c ;  for  if  a  and  b  be  interchanged,  the  expression  becomes  ba  +  ac  +  c&, 
which  is  equal  to  ab  +  be  +  ca. 

And,  in  like  manner,  ab  +  be  +  ca  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  b  and 
c,  and  with  respect  to  c  and  a. 

147.  Cyclo-symmetry. 

An  expression  containing  n  letters,  a,  b,  c,  •••,  m,  n,  is  said 
to  be  cycio-symmetrical  with  respect  to  them  when,  if  a  is  sub- 
stituted for  by  b  for  c,  •••,  m  for  w,  and  n  for  a,  the  value  of  the 
expression  is  not  changed. 

The  above  is  called  a  cyclical  interchange  of  letters. 

Thus,  (a  —  6) (b  —  c)(c  —  a)  is  cyclo-symmetrical  with  respect  to  a,  6, 
and  e;  for  if  a  is  substituted  for  b,  b  for  c,  and  c  for  a,  it  becomes 
(c  —  a)  (a  —  6)  (6  —  c),  which  by  the  Commutative  Law  for  Multiplication 
is  equal  to  (a  —  b)(b  —  c)(c  —  a). 

148.  Every  expression  which  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
a  set  of  letters  is  also  cyclo-symmetrical  with  respect  to  them. 

For  since  any  two  letters  can  be  interchanged  without  alter- 
ing the  value  of  the  expression,  the  condition  for  cyclo-sym- 
metry will  be  satisfied. 

But  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  an  expression  which  is 
cyclo-symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  set  of  letters  is  also  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  them  ;  for  it  does  not  follow  that  any 
two  letters  can  be  interchanged  without  altering  the  value  of 
the  expression. 

149.  It  follows  from  §§  146  and  147  that,  if  two  expressions 
are  symmetrical  or  cyclo-symmetrical,  the  results  obtained  by 
adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  or  dividing  them  are,  respec- 
tively, symmetrical  or  cyclo-symmetrical. 

150.  Applications. 

The  principle  of  symmetry  is  often  useful  in  abridging  alge- 
braic operations. 
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1.  Expand  (a  +  6-f  c)s. 

We  have,  (a  +  b  +  c  )8  =  (a  +  b  +  c)  (a  +  b  +  c)  (a  +  b  +  c) . 

This  expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a,  6,  and  c 
(§  146),  and  of  the  third  degree. 

There  are  three  possible  types  of  terms  of  the  third  degree 
in  a,  by  and  c ;  terms  like  a3,  terms  like  a%  and  terms  like  dbc. 

It  is  evident  that  a8  has  the  coefficient  1 ;  and  so,  by  sym- 
metry, b*  and  c8  have  the  coefficient  1. 

It  is  evident  that  a*b  has  the  coefficient  3 ;  and  so,  by  sym- 
metry, have  b2a,  b*c,  c?b,  &a,  and  a?c. 

Let  m  denote  the  coefficient  of  dbc. 

Then,  (a  +  b  +  c)3 
=  a8  +  53  +  ^  +  3(a26  +  62a  +  62c  +  ^6  +  ^a  +  a2c^  +  ma6c 

To  determine  m,  we  observe  that  the  above  equation  holds 
for  all  values  of  a,  6,  and  c. 

We  may  therefore  let  a  =  b  =  c  =  1. 

Then,  27  =  3  +  18  +  m;  andm  =  6. 

Whence,  (a  +  b  +  c)8 

=  a8  +  y+c8  +  3(a2^  +  ya.|.yc  +  c«6-|.c2a  +  a»c)+6a6c. 

The  above  result  may  be  written  in  a  more  compact  form  by  representr 
ing  the  sum  of  terms  of  the  same  type  by  the  symbol  2  ;  read  sigma. 
Thus,  (2a)8  =  2a8  +  3  2a26  +  6  abc. 

2.  Expand  (x  —  y  —  zf  +  (y  —  z  —  x)*  +  (z  —  <c  —  y)2. 

This  expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  x,  y}  and  z, 
and  of  the  second  degree. 

The  possible  types  of  terms  of  the  second  degree  in  x9  y}  and 
z  are  terms  like  x2,  and  terms  like  xy. 

It  is  evident,  by  the  law  of  §  134,  that  x*  has  the  coefficient 
3 ;  and  so,  by  symmetry,  have  y2  and  z2. 

Let  m  denote  the  coefficient  of  xy. 

Then,  (x  —  y  —  z)*  4-  (y  —  z  —  x)2  +  (z  —  x  —  yf 

=  3  (x2  +  f  4-  z2)  +  w  (a#  +  yz  +  za;) . 
To  determine  m,  put  x=y  =  z=zl. 
Then,  3  =  9  -f  3  m,  or  m  =  -  2.    ' 
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Whence,  (a5  —  y  —  zf 4-  (y  —  z  —  x)%  +  (z  —  x—  y)* 

=  3(x*  +  yi  +  z*)-2(xy  +  yz  +  zx). 
3.  Expand 

(a  +  b  +  c)z  +  (a  +  b  -c)*  +  (b  +  c-  a)*  +  (c  +  a-  b)* 

The  expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a,  b,  and  c, 
and  of  the  third  degree. 

The  possible  types  of  terms  are  terms  like  a8,  terms  like  a*b} 
and  terms  like  abc. 

It  is  evident,  by  the  law  of  §  136,  that  a8  has  the  coefficient 
2;  and  so,  by  symmetry,  have  ft8  and  c8. 

Also,  by  §  136,  a2b  has  the  coefficient  3  +  3  +  3-3,  or  6; 
and  so,  by  symmetry,  have  b2a,  b2c,  c*6,  <?a,  and  a*c. 

Again,  abc  has  the  coefficient  6  —  6  —  6  —  6,  or  —  12. 

Whence, 

(a  +  b  +  c)8  -f  (a  +  b  -  c)8  +  (6  +  c  -  a)8  +  (c  +  a  -  6)8 
=  2((r5+y  +  <^+6(a%  +  62a+62c  +  c26  +  c2a+a2c)-12a6c. 

EXERCISE   8 

1.  In  the  expansion  of  an  expression  which  is  symmetrical  with  re- 
spect to  a,  ft,  and  c,  what  are  the  possible  types  of  terms  of  the  fourth 
degree?  of  the  fifth  degree?  of  the  sixth  degree? 

2.  If  one  term  of  an  expression  which  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
a,  ft,  and  c,  is  (2  a  —  b  —  c)  (2  b  —  c  —  a),  what  are  the  others  ? 

3.  Is  the  expression  a(b  —  c)2  +  b  (c  —  a)2  +  c(a  —  ft)2  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  a,  6,  and  c  ? 

4.  Is  the  expression  (x2  —  y2)8  +  (y2  —  s2)8  +  (sfl  —  x2)8  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  x,  y,  and  *  ? 

Expand  the  following  by  the  symmetrical  method  : 

5.  (a  +  b  +  c)2.  6.   (0  +  6  +  c  +  d)*. 

7.  (x  +  y  -  *)2  +  (y  +  2?  -  x)2  +  (s  +  x  -  y)2. 

8.  (2a-3ft-4c)2  +  (26  -  3c  -  4a)2  +  (2c-3a-46)2 

9.  (a  +  b  +  c  -  d)2  +  (6  +  c  +  a*  -  a)2  +  (c  +  d  +  a  -  ft)2 

+  (d  +  a  +  b  -  c)2. 

10.  (a  +  ft  +  c  +  d)8. 

11.  (a  +  &  +  c)8  +  (a  -  ft  -  c)8  +  (ft  -  c  -  a)8  +  (c  -  a  -  ft)8. 
13.   (x  +  y  -  *)  (y  +  *  -  x)  (s  +  x  -  y). 

13.  [x2  +  y2  +  *2  4-  2  (xy  +  y«  +  *r)]2. 

14.  (a  +  b  +  c)  (a  +  b  -  c)  (ft  +  c  -  a)  (a  +  c  -  6). 
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VIII.    FACTORING 

151.  To  Factor  an  algebraic  expression  is  to  find  two  or 
more  expressions  which,  when  multiplied  together,  shall  pro- 
duce the  given  expression. 

152.  In  the  present  chapter  we  consider  only  the  separation 
of  rational  and  integral  expressions  (§  63),  with  integral  nu- 
merical coefficients,  into  factors  of  the  same  form. 

153.  A  Common  Factor  of  two  or  more  expressions  is  an 
expression  which  will  exactly  divide  each  of  them. 

FACTORING 

154.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  factor  an  expression ;  there 
are,  however,  certain  forms  which  can  always  be  factored; 
these  will  be  considered  in  the  present  treatise. 


Case  I.     When  the  terms  of  the  expression  have  a  com- 
mon factor. 

1.  Factor  14  ab4  -  35  aW. 

Each  term  contains  the  monomial  factor  7  ab\ 
Dividing  the  expression  by  7  ab2,  we  have  2  b*  —  6  a*. 
Then,  14  ab*  -  35  aV  =  7  ab*  (2  b*  -  5  a2). 

2.  Factor  (2m-h3)^  +  (2m4-3)^. 

The  terms  have  the  common  binomial  factor  2  m  +  3. 
Dividing  the  expression  by  2  m  +  3,  we  have  a?  +  y8. 
Then,  (2m  +  3)«2  +  (2m-f3)^=(2m  +  3)  (&  +  &). 

3.  Factor  (a  —  b)  m  -f  (b  —  a$  n. 

By  §  81,  &  _  a  =  -  (a  -  b). 

Then,   (a  — *b) m  +  (b  —  a) n  =  (a  —  b)  m  —  (a  —  6) n 

=  (a  —  b)  (m  —  n). 

4.  Factor  5  a  (&— y)  —3  a  (x  +  y). 
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5a  (*-y)-3a(*  +  y)  =  a  [5(x  -y)-  3  (*+y)] 

=  a  (5 a?  —  5y  —  3*—  3y) 
c=o(2*~8y) 
=  2  a  (x  —  4  y). 

We  may  also  solve  Ex.  8  by  writing  the  first  term  in  the  form 

-  (b  -  a)  m. 
Thus,  (a  -  6)  w  +  (6  -  a)  n  =  (6  -  a)  n  -  (6  -  a)  m 

=  (6  —  a)(n  — to). 

This  agrees  with  §  91 ;  for,  by  §  91,  the  signs  of  two  factors  of  a 

product  may  be  changed  without  altering  the  yalne  of  the  expression. 

We  may  thus  have  more  than  one  form  for  the  factors  of  an  expression. 

156.  The  terms  of  a  polynomial  may  sometimes  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  show  a  common  polynomial  factor;  and  the 
expression  can  then  be  factored  as  in  §  155. 

1.  Factor  ab  —  ay  -f  bx  —  xy. 

By  S  165,  a6  —  ay  +  bx  —  xy=:a(b  —  y)  4-3(0  —  y). 
The  terms  now  have  the  common  factor  b  —  y. 
Whence,    a6  —  ay-f-te  —  xy  =s(a  +  x)(o  —  y). 

2.  Factor  a?  +  2a8  —  3a-6. 

The  third  term  being  negative,  it  is  convenient  to  enclose 
the  last  two  terms  in  parentheses  preceded  by  a  —  sign. 

Thus,        a*  +  2a?  -  3a -  6  =  (a8+  2a*)  -  (3a  +  6) 

*    =  a2(a  +  2)-3(a  +  2) 
=  (a»-3)(a  +  2). 

EXERCISE  9 

Factor  the  following : 

L   (3z  +  6)ro  +  (3x  +  6).  3.   z\by  -  2e)  -x*(2y  +  z). 

2.   (i»  —  n)x  +  (n-m)(y  +  2).      4.  4 x (a  -  b  —  c)  —  5  y(b  +  c  —  a). 

5.  (a  -  6)(m2  +  xz)  -  (a  -  &)(m2  -  yz). 

6.  (to  -  n)*  -  2  to  (m  -  n)8  +  m2(w  -  n)2. 

T.  8xy  +  12 ay  +  10  bx  +  16  ab.       9.   6  -  10  a  +  27  a2  -  45  a«. 
§.  m*  +  6m«-7ro-42.  10.    20ab  -  2$ad  -  5  be  +  7cd*. 

11.  ax  —  ay  +  a*  —  bx  +  fey  —  bz. 

12.  3  aTO  —  0  an  +  4  6m  —  8  bn  4-  <*»»  —  2  en. 

18.  ax  -f  ay  —  as  —  bx  —  by  -f  6*  +  ex  +  cy  —  c*. 
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157.  If  an  expression  when  raised  to  the  nth  power  (n  being 
a  positive  integer)  is  equal  to  another  expression,  the  first 
expression  is  said  to  be  an  nth  Root  of  the  second. 

Thus,  if  a*  ==  b,  a  is  an  nth  root  of  b. 

158.  The  Radical  Sign,  V,  when  written  before  an  expres- 
sion, indicates  some  root  of  the  expression. 

Thus,     Va4  indicates  a  second,  or  square  root  of  a4 ; 

tya*  indicates  a  third,  or  cube  root  of  a9 ; 

\Zo**  indicates  an  nth  root  of  a** ;  etc. 

The  index  of  a  root  is  the  number  written  over  the  radical 
sign  to  indicate  what  root  of  the  expression  is  taken. 

If  no  index  is  expressed,  the  index  2  is  understood. 

An  even  root  is  one  whose  index  is  an  even  number ;  an  odd 
root  is  one  whose  index  is  an  odd  number. 


A  rational  and  integral  expression  is  said  to  be  a  perfect 
square,  a  perfect  cube,  or,  in  general,  a  perfect  nth  power,  when 
it  has,  respectively,  a  rational  and  integral  square,  cube,  or  nth 
root. 

160.  Since  (2  a%)8  =  8  aW  (§  130),  a  cube  root  of  8aV 
is  2  a*b. 

Again,  since  (m2)4  =  m8,  a  fourth  root  of  m8  is  m2. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  every  positive  term,  which  is  a 
perfect  nth  power,  has  a  positive  nth  root. 
We  shall  call  this  its  principal  nth  root. 

We  also  have  (—  m2)4  =  w8 ;  so  that  another  fourth  root  of  m8  is  —  to*. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  every  positive  term  which  is  a  perfect 
nth  power,  has,  if  n  is  even,  in  addition  to  its  positive  nth  root,  a  negative 
nth  root  of  the  same  absolute  value. 

In  the  present  chapter,  only  the  principal  nth  root  will  be  considered. 

16L  Since  (-  3  x3)3  =  -  27  x»  (§  130),  a  cube  root  of  -  27  a? 
is  -  3  a8. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  every  negative  term,  which  is  a 
perfect  nth  power,  has  a  negative  nth  root. 

We  shall  call  this  its  principal  nth  root. 
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It  will  be  shown  (§  756)  that  a  number  has  two  differ- 
ent square  roots,  three  different  cube  roots,  and,  in  general, 
n  different  nth  roots. 

It  will  be  understood  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  work, 
unless  the  contrary  is  specified,  that  when  we  speak  of  the  nth 
root  of  a  term,  we  mean  the  principal  nth  root. 


Let  n  be  a  positive  integer,  and  a  and  b  two  equal 
perfect  nth  powers ;  then,  by  Ax.  5,  §  66, 

That  is,  if  two  perfect  nth  powers  are  equal,  their  principal 
nth  roots  are  equal. 

164.  Any  Root  of  a  Power. 

Required  the  value  of  -\/ar*}  where  m  and  n  are  any  positive 
integers. 
By  §  128,  (am)n  =  a""\ 

Then,  by  §  157,  Va™  =  aw. 

165.  Any  Root  of  a  Product 

Let  n  be  a  positive  integer,  and  a,  6,  c,  •••,  numbers  which 
are  perfect  nth  powers. 

By  §  157,         (Vabc—)n  =  abc .... 
Also, 

(</a  X\^X\^X  .-)•  =  (Va)*  x  (Vb)n  x  (Vc)*  x  ••• 

=  abc  •••,  by  §  157. 

Then,  by  §  163,  VaTc~^.  =  \/ax^X^cx»-i 

for  each  of  these  expressions  is  the  nth  root  of  abc  •••. 

This  simply  means  that  the  principal  nth  root  of  a  product  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  principal  nth  roots  of  the  factors. 

166.  Any  Root  of  a  Monomial. 

From  §§  160,  161,  164,  and  165,  we  have  the  following 
rule  for  finding  the  principal  root  of  a  rational  and  integral 
monomial,  which  is  a  perfect  power  of  the  same  degree  as  the 
index  of  the  required  root: 
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Extract  the  required  root  of  the  absolute  value  of  the  numerical 
coefficient,  and  divide  the  exponent  of  each  letter  by  the  index  of 
the  required  root. 

Give  to  every  even  root  of  a  positive  term  the  positive  sign,  and 
to  every  odd  root  of  any  term  the  sign  of  the  term  itself 

1.  Required  the  cube  root  of  64  x*. 
By  the  rule,  \/64a?  =  4 x*. 

2.  Required  the  fourth  root  of  81  m*nu. 

</81  mV*  =  3  mn\ 

3.  Required  the  fifth  root  of  -  32  a1(W* 

167.  It  follows  from  §  131  that  a  rational  and  integral  tri- 
nomial is  a  perfect  square  when  its  first  and  third  terms  are 
perfect  squares,  and  positive,  and  its  second  term  plus  or  minus 
twice  the  product  of  their  square  roots. 

Thus,  4  x*  + 12  xy*  +  9  yA  is  a  perfect  square. 

168.  To  find  the  square  root  of  a  trinomial  perfect  square, 
we  reverse  the  rules  of  §  131 : 

Extract  the  square  roots  (§  166)  of  the  first  and  third  terms, 
and  connect  the  results  by  the  sign  of  the  second  term. 

1 .  Find  the  square  root  of  4  Xs  + 12  xy*  +  9  y4. 

By  the  rule,    ^/±x2  +  12xy*  +  9yA  =  2x  +  3y*. 

The  expression  may  be  written  in  the  form 

(-2aOa  +  2(-2x)(-8y«)  +  (-3yS)»; 

which  shows  that  (-2  x)  +  (-  3y2),  or  -  2  x  -  3  y*,  is  also  a  square  root 
But  the  first  form  is  simpler,  and  will  be  used  in  the  examples  of  the 
present  chapter. 

2.  Find  the  square  root  of  m*  —  2mn  +  n\ 


By  the  rule,         Vm2  —  2  ran  +  n2  =  m  —  n. 

We  may  write  the  expression  in  the  form  n*  —  2  mn  +  m* ;  in  which 
case,  by  the  rule,  the  square  root  is  n  —  m. 
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169.  Case  II.  When  the  expression  is  a  trinomial  perfect 
square. 

1.  Factor  25  a*  +  40  ab*  +- 16  b*. 

By  §  168,  the  square  root  of  the  expression  is  6  a  +  4  ft8. 
Then,  25a2  +  40a&»+-16&6«(5a+-4&y. 

2.  Factor  m4-4mV  +  4n4. 

By  §  168,  the  square  root  of  the  expression  is  either  m*  —  2n2, 
or  2  n2  —  m2. 

Then,  m4  -  4  mV  +  4  »4  ==  (m2  -  2  n2)2,  or  (2n*-m*)2.  (Com- 
pare  §  91.) 

3.  Factor  a*2  —  2a?(y  — z)  +  (y  —  z)2. 
We  have      a*  —  2a:(y  —  z)  +-  (#  —  z)2 

=  I>-(y-*)]*=(a?--y+z)2; 

4.  Factor  —  9a4-6a2-l. 

-9a4-6a2-l==-(9a4+-6a2+-l)=-(3a2  +  l)2. 

EXERCISE  10 
Find  by  inspection  the  values  of  the  following : 
1.   v'- 125  «*•»».  2.    v'lO  x*y16.  3.    ^243  a^c90. 

Factor  the  following  : 

4.  81m* +  144«i +  64.  7.  -  121  a?m*  +  220  a*V*mn  -  100  &*na. 

5.  49  it*  -  168  n**4  +  144  x*.  8.  9x»-6x(y  +  *)  +  (?  +  *)2. 

6.  -25a2-60ox-36x*.  9.  25(a- &)*  + 40(a  -  6)c  + 166*. 

10.  (a  +  6)*  +  4(a  +  6) (a  -  6)  +  4(a  -  &)*. 

11.  9(x  +  y)»  -  12(x  +  y) (x  -  y)  +  4(x  -  y)a. 

170.  Cass  III.    When  the  expression  is  in  the  form 

a2+-62+-c2+-2a5+-2ac+-26c. 
By  §  134,  this  expression  is  the  square  of  a  +  b  +  c. 
Ex.    Factor  9a*  +  y2+-4z2- 6a#-- 12  a*+-4yz. 
We  can  write  the  expression  in  the  form 

9  a?  —  6xy  +  y*  — 12  a*  +  4  yz  +  4  z2. 
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Or,  by  §§  155  and  169, 

(3z-y)2-  4z(3z-y)  +  4*s. 

This  expression  is  the  square  of  (3  x  —  y)  —  2  z. 

Thus,  9x*  +  tf  +  4z*-6xy-12xz  +  4:yz  =  (3x-y-2z)*. 

By  §  01,  we  may  put  the  result  in  the  form  (—  3  x  +  y  +  2  z)2. 

.    *  „     ,  EXERCISE  II  , 

Factor  the  following : 

1.  a2  +  &2  +  e2  +  2  a&  -  2  ac  -  2  6c. 

2.  1  +  26  ro2  +  36  n2  -  10  m  +  12  n  -  60  ron. 
8.  a2  +  81  ft2  +  16  -  18  ab  -  8  a  +  72  6. 

4.  9x2  +  y2  +  25s2  +  6a#  +  80xs  +  10ys. 

5.  36  m2  +  64  n2  +  a2  +  96  mn  -  12  rox  -  16  nx. 

6.  16  a4  +  0  b*  +  81  c*  -  24  a262  -  72  a2^  +  64  62<j2. 

7.  25x«  +  49jt10  +  36«8~70xy +  60a8«*-84y««*. 

171.  Case  IV.  When  the  expression  is  the  difference  of  two 
perfect  squares. 

By  §  132,  a2  -  b*  =  (a  +  6)(a  -  6). 

Hence,  to  obtain  the  factors,  we  reverse  the  rule  of  §  132 : 

Extract  the  square  root  of  the  first  square,  and  of  the  second 
square;  add  the  results  for  one  factor ,  and  subtract  the  second 
result  from  the  first  for  the  other. 

1.  Factor  36a264-49c6. 

The  square  root  of  36  a*b*  is  6  aft2,  and  of  49  cG  is  7  c8. 
Then,      36  a264  -  49  d6  =  (6  ab2  +  7  <?)(6  ab2  -  7  c8). 

2.  Factor  (2  x  -  3  yf  -  (a;  -  #)2. 
By  the  rule,     (2  a:  -  3  yf  -  (<c  -  y)* 

=  [(2x-3y)  +  (x-y)][(2x-3y)-(x-y)] 

=z(2x-3y  +  x-y)(2x-3y-x  +  y) 

=  (3s-4y)(z-2y). 

A  polynomial  of  more  than  two  terms  may  sometimes  be 
expressed  as  the  difference  of  two  perfect  squares,  and  factored 
by  the  rule  of  Case  IV. 
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3.  Factor  2mn  +  m*-l  +  n*. 

The  first,  second,  and  last  terms  may  be  grouped  together  in 
the  order  m*  +  2  mn  +  n* ;  which  expression,  by  §  168,  is  the 
square  of  m  -f  n. 

Thus,      2mn  +  m2-  l  +  n2=(ro*  +  2mn  + w2)  —  1 

=  (m  +  n)2— 1 

s=  (m  -|-  w  +  l)(m  +  n  —  1). 

4.  Factor  12y  +  a^  — 9y*-4. 

12y  +  s2-9y2-4  =  s2-.9  2/2  +  12y-4 

=  s2-(9y2-123,  +  4) 
=  *2-(3y-2)2,by§168, 
=  [*  +  (3y-2)]|>-(3y-2)] 
=  (a:  +  3y-2)(aj-33/  +  2). 

EXERCISE  12 
Factor  the  following; 

1.  196  m*x«  -  289  nV°. 

9.  36  a2  -  (2  a  -  3)*. 

8.  16(2  m  -  7  or)8  -  26(3  n  +  4  y)2. 

4.  4(8a  +  3&)2-9(4a-6&)2. 

6.  a2  +  6s  -  c2  +  2  aft. 

6.  xJ-y8-2y«-«a. 

7.  6  np  +  16  ro2  -  9p2  -  n2. 

8.  m*  -  2  inn  +  n2  -  z2  +  2  xy  -  y2. 

9.  16a2-8a6+62-c2-10cd-25d2. 

10.   28xy-3622  +  49j/2  +  60«-26  +  4:e2.      , 

172.  Case  V.     When  the  expression  is  in  the  form 

x4  +  ax*tf  +  y4. 

Certain  trinomials  of  the  above  form  may  be  factored  by 
expressing  them  as  the  difference  of  two  perfect  squares,  and 
then  employing  §  171. 

1.  Factor  a4  +  a262  +  b\ 
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By  §  167,  a  trinomial  is  a  perfect  square  if  its  first  and  last 
terms  are  perfect  squares  and  positive,  and  its  second  term  plus 
or  minus  twice  the  product  of  their  square  roots. 

The  given  expression  can  be  made  a  perfect  square  by  adding 
a*b*  to  its  second  term ;  and  this  can  be  done  if  we  subtract 
a*b*  from  the  result. 

Thus,  a4  +  aV+  64  =  (a4  +  2  aW  +  64)  _  a%8 

=  (a'+b*)*-a*b*,by  §168, 

=  (a*  +  6*  +  a5)(a»  +  V  -  ab),  by  §  171, 

=  (a*  +  db  +  6*)(a8  -  ab  +  &*). 

2.  Factor  9  **-  37  z2  +  4. 

The  expression  will  be  a  perfect  square  if  its  second  term  is 
-12x*. 

Thus,  9tf4-37  32  +  4  =  (9a4-12<c2  +  4)-25«2 

=  (3  a2  -  2)s  -  (5  x)> 

=  (3  a*  +  5  a>  -  2)  (3  »*  -  5  a>  -  2) . 

The  expression  may  also  be  factored  as  follows : 

9  s*  -  37 xa  +  4  =  (9x*  +  12a*  +  4)  - 49  a* 

=  (3xa  +  2)a-(7x)a 
=  (3a£  +  7  x  +  2)(3s8  -  7 x  +  2). 

Several  expressions  in  the  following  set  may  be  factored  in  two  different 
ways. 

The  factoring  of  trinomials  of  the  form  x*  4-  twfy8  +  y4,  when  the 
factors  involve  surds,  will  be  considered  in  §  459. 

EXERCISE  13 

Factor  the  following : 

1.  x4  +  6a:a  +  9.  5.   9x*  +  6a:aya  +  49y*. 

2.  a4  -  21  oW  +  36  6*.  6.   16  a*  -  81  aa  +  16. 

8.  4-33z2  +  43*.  7.  64  +  64m*  +  26m*. 

4.  25m*  +  6ro8n2  +  n*.  8.   49 a* -  127 aV  +  81  a* 

Factor  each  of  the  following  in  two  different  ways : 

9.  a* -17  a* +  16.  11.   16  m*  -  104  m*x*  4-  25  a* 
10.   9-148aa  +  64o4.                    12.   36  a4  -  97  a*m*  +  86  m*. 
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173.  Case  VI.     When  the  expression  is  in  the  form 

se2  +  ax  +  b. 

By  §  133,  a2  +  (m  -f-  n)x  +  mn  =  (a?  +  m)(x  +  n). 

If,  then,  a  trinomial  is  in  the  form  of  +  ax  +  b,  and  a  and  b 
are,  respectively,  the  sum  and  product  of  two  numbers,  the 
factors  are  x  plus  one  number  and  x  plus  the  other. 

The  numbers  may  be  found  by  inspection. 

1.  Factor  a2  + 14  x  +  45. 

We  find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  14  and  product  45. 

By  inspection,  we  determine  that  these  numbers  are  9  and  5. 

Whence,        a2  +  14a:  +  45  =  (a>  +  9)(x  +  5). 

2.  Factor  a2  —  5x  +  4. 

We  find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  —  5  and  product  4. 

Since  the  sum  is  negative,  and  the  product  positive,  the 
numbers  must  both  be  negative. 

By  inspection,  we  determine  that  the  numbers  are  —4 
and  —1. 

Whence,  o?  —  5  x  +  4  =  (x  —  4)(a?  —  1). 

3.  Factor  s*  +  6a?- 16. 

We  find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  6  and  product  — 16. 

Since  the  sum  is  positive,  and  the  product  negative,  the 
numbers  must  be  of  opposite  sign;  and  the  positive  number 
must  have  the  greater  absolute  value. 

By  inspection,  we  determine  that  the  numbers  are  +8 
and  -2. 

Whence,  a?  +  6  x  - 16  =  (x  +  8)  (x  -  2) . 

4.  Factor  a*  -  ate2  -  42  a2b*. 

We  find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  —  1  and  product  —  42. 

The  numbers  must  be  of  opposite  sign,  and  the  negative 
number  must  have  the  greater  absolute  value. 

By  inspection,  we  determine  that  the  numbers  are  —  7 
and  +6. 

Whence,    **  -  ate2  -  42  a*b*  =  (s2  -  7  ab)(i*  +  6  ab). 
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5.  Factor  l  +  2a-99a*. 

We  find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  H-  2  and  product  —  99. 
By  inspection,  we  determine  that  the  numbers  are  +11 
and  —9. 
Whence,        1  +  2a  -  99  a8  =  (1  + 11  a)(l  -  9a). 

If  the  a*  term  is  negative,  the  entire  expression  should  be 
enclosed  in  parentheses  preceded  by  a  —  sign. 

6.  Factor  24-f  5a?  — «*. 

We  have,  24  + 5oj-a5,  =  -(aj2-5a?-24) 

=  -(s-8)(s  +  3) 
=  (8-a?)(3  +  a?). 

In  case  the  numbers  are  large,  we  may  proceed  as  follows : 

Required  the  numbers  whose  sum  is  —  26  and  product  —  192. 
One  of  the  numbers  must  be  +,  and  the  other  — . 
Taking  in  order,  beginning  with  the  factors  -fix  —  102,  all  possible 
pairs  of  factors  of  —192,  of  which  one  is  +  and  the  other  — ,  we  have : 

+  1  x  -  192. 

+  2  x  -   96. 

+  3  x  -   64. 

+  4x-   48. 

+  6  x  -   82. 

Since  the  sum  of  +  6  and  —  32  is  —  26,  they  are  the  numbers  required. 

.    ,  „  _,  EXERCISE  14 

Factor  the  following : 

1.  xa  +  18x  +  66.  11.    (a  +  x)a-28(a  +  x)  +  192. 

2.  xa  +  16x-67.  12.   96-14x*-x«. 
8.  a* -10a -76.  18.   106  +  8ro«-ro«. 

4.  y*-21y*  +  104.  14.  1  +  86  xya  +  68  xfy*. 

5.  77-4x-xa.  15.  x«  -  17 zty**  +  72 y***. 

6.  84  +  6n-n*.  16.  d*  -  6 ab  - 91 6«. 

7.  l  +  17m  +  70roa.  17.  a"  +  32 amn  +  112m *n*. 

8.  l  +  6a&-14aa&*  18.  x*y*  +  7 x*y*z  -  170 **. 

*•   (3-|0a-15(x-y)-16.  19.  xa-(2ro  +  8n)x  +  6m*. 

10.    (ro-»)*+21(ro-n)-130.  90.  x«-(a  -  b)x  -  aft. 
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174.  Case  VII.     Wlien  the  expression  is  in  the  form 

ax2  +  bx  +  c. 

If  a  is  a  perfect  square,  and  b  is  divisible  by  Va,  we  may 
factor  the  expression  directly  by  the  method  of  §  173. 

1.  Factor  9  x*  — 18  x  +  5. 

We  have,      9iB,-18aj  +  5  =  (3a?)2-6(3a?)4-5. 

We  find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  —  6,  and  product  5. 
The  numbers  are  —  5  and  —  1. 

Then,  9x*-l&x  +  5=(3x-5)(3z- 1). 

If  b  is  not  divisible  by  Va,  or  if  a  is  not  a  perfect  square,  we 
multiply  and  divide  the  expression  by  a,  which,  by  §  96,  does 
not  change  its  value. 

2.  Factor  6  x*  +  5  x  —  4. 

Multiplying  and  dividing  the  expression  by  6,  we  have 

Gj]5x     1^36^  +  30a;^24=:  (6  aQ'  + 5(6  a;) -24 

6  6 

The  numbers  are  8  and  —  3. 

Then,  6s*  +  5s-4  =  (6a?  +  8X6a?-3). 

'  2x3 

Dividing  the  first  factor  by  2,  and  the  second  by  3,  we  have 

6  x2  +  5  x  -4=  (3  a>  +  4)(2  x  - 1). 

In  certain  cases,  the  coefficient  of  x*  may  be  made  a  perfect 
square  by  multiplying  by  a  number  less  than  itself. 

3.  Factor  8  a?  +  26  xy  + 15  f. 
Multiplying  and  dividing  by  2,  we  have 

8^  +  26  a?y  +  15^  =  16g2  +  52^  +  30y> 

_(4a;)*  +  13y(4s)  +  30y, 

2 
_^(4  3  +  10y)(4a?  +  3y) 

2 
=  (2a?  +  5y)(4»  +  3y> 
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4.  Factor  2  +  5*-3sl, 

2  +  6&-3&2  =  -(3a2-5a5-2) 

=  (3s)'-5(3s>-6 
-3 

(3s-6)(3s  +  l) 
=  -3 

=  (2-s)(l+3a;). 

EXERCISE  15 

Factor  the  following : 

1.  4*«  +  28x  +  46.  8.  72  +  7«-49x«. 

5.  6*a  +  *-2.  9.  6-X-15**. 

8.  25x*-25mx-6ro1.  10.  6  +  9»*-18»*. 

4.  10x*-39x  +  14.  11.  21xa  +  23xy  +  6tf*. 

5.  12xa  +  llx  +  2.  12.  18  x*  -  27  abx  -  36  a«&«. 

6.  20  a¥-  23  ax  +  6.  18.  7(a  -  &)*-30(a- &)  +  8. 

7.  36x*  +  12x-35.  14.  12  (x  +  y)2  +  17(x  +  y)-7. 

15.   14(m  -  n)«  +  89  a(ro  -  n)  + 10  a*. 
18.   acx*  -  (ad  +  bc)x  +  bd. 

175.  It  is  not  possible  to  factor  every  expression  of  the  form 
t?  +  ax  +  b  by  the  method  of  §  173. 

Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  factor  of  + 18  x  +  35. 

We  have  to  find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  18,  and  product 
35. 

The  only  pairs  of  positive  integral  factors  of  35  are  7  and  5, 
and  35  and  1 ;  and  in  neither  case  is  the  sum  18. 

In  Chap.  XIX  will  be  given  a  general  method  for  factoring 
any  expression  of  the  form  ax3  +  bx  -f  c. 

176.  Case  VIII.  When  the  expression  is  the  cube  of  a 
binomial. 

Ex.    Factor  8  a8  -  36  a%8  +  54  abA  -  27  ft8. 

We  must  show  that  the  expression  is  in  the  form  of  the  cube 
of  a  binomial,  as  obtained  by  the  rule  of  §  135,  and  find  its 
cube  root. 
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We  can  write  the  expression  as  follows : 

(2  a)8  -  3(2  a)2(3  &*)  +3(2  a)(3  ft8)8  -  (3  o8)8. 

This  shows  that  it  is  a  perfect  cube,  and  that  its  cube  root 
is2a-3V. 
Then,    8a8-36aV  +  54a*>4-  27&8=(2a-3&8)8. 

EXERCISE  16 

Factor  the  following : 

1.  x»  +  3x«  +  3x  +  l. 

2.  8  -12  a  +  6  a*  -  a». 

8.   l  +  9*»  +  27ma  +  27ro». 

4.  64n*-J46n*+12n-l. 

5.  8a«  +  36a'&  +  54a&*  +  27&». 

6.  27  aW  -  108  a268c  +  144  abc*  -  64  c8. 

7.  125  x8  -  600  x*y  +  960  xy2  -  512  y». 

8.  216  m«  +  756  nrtr8  +  882  nAfi  +  343  x» 

177.  Ga8b  IX.     When  the  expression  is  the  sum  or  difference 
of  two  perfect  cubes. 

By  $  138,  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  perfect  cubes  is 
divisible  by  the  sum  or  difference,  respectively,  of  their  cube  , 

roots.  I 

In  either  case  the  quotient  may  be  obtained  by  the  rules  of 
§138. 

1.  Factor  of  —  27  y8*8. 

By  §  166,  the  cube  root  of  of  is  a8,  and  of  27  yV  is  3  ifz. 

Then  one  factor  is  a?  —  3  y*z. 

Dividing  afi  —  27  yV  by  x*  —  3  rfz,  the  quotient  is 

x*  +  Sxh?z  +  9yV  (§138). 

Then,  x*-27tf&  =  (x*-3yfy(a?  +  3xYz  +  9#V). 

2.  Factor  of  +  V. 

One  factor  is  a8  +  V. 

Dividing  of  +  ft6  by  a8  4-  ft8,  the  quotient  is  a4  —  a862  +  b\ 

Then,  <*•+&«=  (a8 +  &*)  (a4 -a2&8  +  64). 
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S.   Factor  (z  +  a)*  —  (z  —  a)s. 
(z  +  a)8  -  (a  -  a)3 

=s[(a.  +  a)_(a._a)][(a;4•a),+  («-fa)(aJ-.a)^-(a;-a),] 
=  (s  +  a  —  a  +  a)(x*  +  2a;c  +  a2  +  32  —  a2  +  3*  —  2ax  +  a*) 
=  2a(3s'  +  a8). 

178.  Case  X.  When  the  expression  is  the  sum  or  difference 
of  two  equal  odd  powers  of  two  numbers. 

By  §  142,  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  equal  odd  powers  of 
two  numbers  is  divisible  by  the  sum  or  difference,  respectively, 
of  the  numbers. 

The  quotient  may  be  obtained  by  laws  of  §  143. 

Ex.   Factor  a5 +  32  ft5. 

By  §  130,  32  b>  =  (2  bf. 

Then,  by  §  142,  one  factor  is  a  +  2  6. 
Dividing  a5  -f  32  #*  by  a  +  2  b,  the  quotient  is 

a4-a8(26)  +  a2(26)8-a(26)8+(26)4  (§  143). 

Whence, 

a*4-32&*=(a  +  26)(a4-2a86-f4a26s-8aft8-hl6  64). 

.  „      .  EXERCISE  17 

Factor  the  following : 

1.  8  ro8  -  n8.  3.  a6  +  64.  5.   729  oW  +  612  cW 

2..  xV  +  126  s*.  4.  216  a8ro«  -  343  n».       8.   m8-(m  +  »)». 

7.  (x  +  y)8  +  (x  -  y)8.  9.  (2  a  +  x)8  -  (a  +  2  x)8. 

8.  27(a  -  6)8  -  8  68.  10.    (5x  -  2  y)8  +  (3x  -  4y)8. 

11.  x6  +  y«.  14.    1+  x7.  17.   32  a6  -  6*. 

12.  a6-l.  16.   m9  +  n*.  18.   243x*  +  y*. 
18.  a7-67.                  18.   a9-l.                       19.   ro«  +  128nT. 

20.   1024  a666  -  243  c10. 

179.  By  application  of  the  rules  already  given,  an  expression 
may  often  be  resolved  into  more  than  two  factors. 

If  the  terms  of  the  expression  have  a  common  factor,  the 
method  of  §  155  should  always  be  applied  first. 
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1.  Factor  2  oa?Y  —  8  axi/*. 

By  §  165,  2axY- 8axyi  =  2axy2(3Ci-±tf) 

=  2aa^(»  +  2y)(a?-2y),byS171. 

2.  Factor  a6  -  b*. 

By  §  171,  a6-  66  =  (a8  +  &*)(a8-  V). 

Whence,  by  §  177, 

a*-66=(a  +  6)(a2-a6-f  68)(a-6)(a2-ha&  +  y>. 

3.  Factor  a8  — y8. 

By  §171,  tf-tf  =  (rf  +  tf)(?t-ti<) 

=  (^+^)(^+^(*+y)0B--y)- 

4.  Factor  3(w  +  w)J-2(m2-w2). 

3(m  +  n)2-2(m2-n2)  =  3(m  +  »)2-2(m  +  n)(m-n) 

=  (m  +  n)[3(m  -f  n)  —  2  (m  —  n)] 

=  (m  +  n)(3m  +  3n-2m  +  2n) 

=  (m  +  n)(m  +  5  ft). 

5.  Factor  a(a  —  1)  -  b (b  - 1). 

a(a-l)-6(6.-l)  =  a2-a-62  +  6 

=  a*-&2-a+& 
=  (a  +  6)(a-6)-(a-&) 

=  (a-&)(a  +  6-l). 

* 

EXERCISE  18 
Factor  the  following : 

1.  at* -026.  10.  (16  m2  +  n2)2  -  64  m*n*. 

f.  d»-l.  11.  2a7x-8o¥  +  2o»^-8az7. 

S.  m»-l.  18.  9  a2c2 - 16  a^- 36  &2c2+ 64  b*cP. 

4.  x«-26x*-27.  18.  x14-2x7  +  l. 

5.  (a*  +  4  a&  +  62)2  -  (a2  +  62)2.      14.  729  -  n«. 

6.  12x*-18x*-6x*  +  9x«.  15.  oW  +  aV  -  b*z*  -  xy. 

7.  81m*-256n8.  16.  48  x8y  -  52  xfy2  -  140  xy8. 

8.  a"-xM.  17.  16  a7 -72  a6  4- 108  a6 -54  a4. 
».  a*-16xV  +  W^.  18.  (wi+n)4-2(ro  +  n)8-f(m+n)2. 
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19.  Resolve  a9  +  512  into  three  factors  by  the  method  of  f  177. 

20.  a*-m?  +  a  +  m.  22.  n10  -  1024. 

21.  (x2  +  4x)2-37(x2  +  4x)  +  160.    88.   m*  +  ro  +  x»  +  x. 

24.  aW  -  4  6«c*  -  9  aW  +  36  bWi 

25.  (to  -  n)  (x2  -  y2)  +  (x  +  y)  (in*  -  na). 

26.  (x  -  l)8  +  6(x  -  l)2  +  9(x  -  1). 

27.  a2-462-d-2&. 

28.  (TO  +  n)(TO2-x2)-(TO  +  x)(TO*-n«). 

29.    (x*  +  4  y* -- **)2  -  16  xV1.  81.   a868  +  27  aV-8Wx«-216«V. 

80.    (x2-9x)2  +  4(x2-9x)-140.     82.    (2x*-3)2-x8. 

88.    (to2  +  to)2  +  2(to2  +  to)  (to  +  1)  +  (to  +  1)*. 
84.  64a8x8  +  8a8-8x8-l.  86.    (x  +  2  y)8  -  x(x2  -  4  y«). 

88.    (4  a* -6* -9)* -36  6*.  87.    (1  +  x8)  +  (1  +  x)8. 

88.   (a«  +  6a  +  8)*-14(a»  +  6a  +  8)-15. 
$9.   a4-9  +  2a(a2  +  3).  48.  to8  -  to*  +  82m8-  32. 

40.  (x8  +  y8)  -  xy(x  +  y).  44.  a(a  -  c)  -  b(b  -  c). 

41.  (a8  -  8  to8)  -  a(a  -  2  to)2.  46.  to2(to  +  p)  +  n2(n  -p). 

42.  18 a«6  +  22 a868  +  8 a&6.  46.  x9  +  8x*  +  a*  +  8. 

47.  (27  to8  -  x8)  +  (3  to  +  x)  (9  to2  -  12  tox  +  X2). 

48.  (4a2  +  9)2-24a(4a2  +  9)+144a2. 

49.  to9  +  to6 -64  to8 -64. 

60.    (x2  +  y2)8-4x2y8(x2  +  y8). 

51.  a6  +  c*b  +  a862  +  a2**8  +  aft4  +  6*. 

52.  (8n8-27)  +  (2n-3)(4n2  +  4n-6). 

180.  Factoring  by  Substitution. 

1.   Factor  a3  -  7  a2  +  10  x  +  6. 

By  §  140,  if  the  expression  becomes  0  when  x  is  pnt  equal  to 
a,  then  x  —  a  is  a  factor. 

The  positive  and  negative  integral  factors  of  6  are  1,  2,  3,  6, 
-1,-2,-3,  and  -x6. 

It  is  best  to  try  the  numbers  in  their  order  of  absolute  mag- 
nitude. 

If  x  =  1,  the  expression  becomes  1  —  7  4-  10  4-  6. 

If  x  =  —  1,  the  expression  becomes  —1  —  7  —  10  +  6. 
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If  x  =  2,  the  expression  becomes  8  —  28  +  20  +  6. 

If  x  =  —  2,  the  expression  becomes  —8  —  28  —  20  +  6. 

If  x  =  3,  the  expression  becomes  27  —  63  +  30  +  6,  or  0. 

This  shows  that  x  —  3  is  a  factor. 

Dividing  the  expression  by  x  —  3,  the  quotient  is  z*  —  4  x  —  2. 
Then,  x8  -  7a?+  10a  +  6  =  (x  -  3)  (a2  -  4»  -  2). 

8.  Prove  that  a  is  a  factor  of 

(a  +  6  +  c)  (a6  +  6c  +  oa)  -  (a  +  6)  (b  +  c)  (c  +  a). 
Patting  a  =  0,  the  expression  becomes 

(6  +  c) be  —  6(6  +  c)c,  or_0. 
Then,  by  S  140,  a  is  a  factor  of  the  expression. 

3.  Prove  that  m  +  n  is  a  factor  of 

m4  —  4m*n  +  2  mV  +  5  mn*  —  2n*. 

Patting  m  =  —  n,  we  have 

n*  +  4n4  +  2n4  —  5n4  —  2n4,  or  0. 

Then,  m  +  n  is  a  factor. 

EXERCISE  19 
Factor  the  following : 

h  z»  +  4x*+7x-12.  4.  ac»-9**  +  16x  +  9. 

2.  «*-a^  +  6a*  +  14»  +  6.  ft.  a* -18* +  8. 

1  *»-«a-llx-10.  e.  as8-6x*-8aj  +  4a  ' 

7.  x*  +  8x»+13ae«-13x-4. 

ft.  2x*-7*8  +  10x*-14x  +  12. 

Find,  without  actual  division, 

9.  Whether  x  -  3  is  a  factor  of  x*  -  6x*  +  13x  *  12. 

10.  Whether  x  +  2  is  a  factor  of  x8  +  7x2-6. 

11.  Whether  x  is  a  factor  of  x  (y  +  «)»  -f  y  (s  +  x)*  +  «  (x  +  y)9. 

12.  Whether  a  is  a  factor  of  a8  (6  -  c)8  +  ft8  (c  -  a)8  +  c8  (a  -  6)8. 
IS.  Whether  x  —  y  is  a  factor  of  (x  —  y)8  +  (y  —  *)8  +  (*  —  x)8. 
14.  Whether  m  +  n  is  a  factor  of  ro  (ro  +  2  n)8  -  n  (2  m  +  n)8. 

lft.  Whether  a  +  6  +  c  is  a  factor  of 

a  (6  +  c)  +  6  (c  +  a)  +  c  (a  +  6)  +  a*  +  &*  +  «fc 
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181.  Factoring  of  Symmetrical  Expressions. 

The  method  of  §  180  is  advantageous  in  the  factoring  of  sym- 
metrical expressions.     (§§  146, 147.) 

1.  Factor 

a(p  +  cy  +  6(c  +  ay  +  c(a  +  &)*-  a'(b  +  c)  -  V(c  +  a)  -  #(a  +  6). 

The  expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a,  b,  and  c. 

Being  of  the  third  degree,  the  only  literal  factors  which  it 
can  have  are  three  of  the  type  a ;  three  of  the  type  a  +  b ;  or 
a  +  b  +  c,  and  a  factor  of  the  second  degree. 

Putting  a  =  0,  the  expression  becomes 

5c*  +  c&2  -  &*c  -  cty,  or  0. 

Then,  by  §  140,  a  is  a  factor ;  and,  by  symmetry,  b  and  c 
are  factors. 

The  expression,  being  of  the  third  degree,  can  have  no  other 
literal  factor ;  but  it  may  have  a  numerical  factor. 
Let  the  given  expression  =  mabc. 
To  determine  m,  let  a  =  b  =  c  =  1. 
Then,  4  +  4+4  —  2  —  2  —  2  =  m,  orm  =  6. 

Whence,  the  given  expression  =  6  abc. 

2.  Fafit0Tx\y  +  z)  +  tf(z  +  z)  +  J(x  +  y)  +  3xyz. 

The  expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  x,  y,  and  z. 

The  only  literal  factors  which  it  can  have  are  three  of  the 
type  x ;  three  of  the  type  a?  +  y;  oraj  +  y  +  z,  and  a  factor  of 
the  second  degree. 

It  is  evident  that  neither  x,  y,  nor  z  is  a  factor. 

Putting  x  equal  to  —  y,  the  expression  becomes 

tf(y  4-  z)  +  f{%  -  y)  -  3  y*z, 
which  is  not  0. 

Then,  x  +  y  is  not  a  factor ;  and,  by  symmetry,  neither  y  +  z 

nor  z  +  x  is  a  factor. 

Putting  x  equal  to  —  y  —  z,  the  expression  becomes 

(y  4-  *)2(y  +  «)  -  f  —  2s  -  3  yz(y  +  s) 

=  ys  +  3y2«  +  3y«2  +  28-y3-«8-3  3^-3y«»  =  0. 
Then,  x  +  y  +  z  is  a  factor. 
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The  other  factor  must  be  of  the  second  degree ;  and,  as  it  is 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  x,  y,  and  2,  it  must  be  of  the  form 

m(x*  +  y3  -f-  z2),  or  n(xy  +  yz  +  zx). 

The  first  of  these  cannot  be  a  factor ;  for,  if  it  were,  there 
would  be  terms  involving  a8,  y8,  and  «*  in  the  given  expression. 
Then,  the  given  expression  =  n(x  +  y  + z)(xy  +yz  +  zx). 
To  determine  n,  let  x  =  1,  y  =  1,  and  2  =  0. 
Then,  1  + 1  =  2»,  and  n  =  1. 
Then,  the  given  expression  =  (x  +  y  +  2)  (a?y  4-  ys  +  za). 

3.  Factor  ab  (a  —  ft)  -f  &c(ft  — c)  -f  ca (c  —  a). 

The  expression  is  cyclo-symmetrical  with  respect  to  a,  ft, 
and  c 

It  is  evident  that  neither  a,  ft,  nor  0  is  a  factor. 

The  expression  becomes  0  when  a  is  put  equal  to  b. 

Then,  a  — 6  is  a  factor;  and,  by  symmetry,  ft  — c  and  c  —  a 
are  factors. 

The  expression  can  have  no  other  literal  factor,  but  may 
have  a  numerical  one. 

Let  the  given  expression  =  m  (a  —  ft)(ft  —  c)  (c  —  a). 

To  determine  m,  let  a  =  2,  b  =  1,  and  c  =  0. 

Then,  2  =  —  2  m,  and  m  =  —  1. 

Then,  the  given  expression  =  —  (a  —  b)  (ft  —  c)  (c  —  a). 

EXERCISE  20 

Factor  the  following: 

1.  m8  +  2ro2n+2m»a  +  n8. 

9.  (aft  +  be  +  ca)(a  +  b  +  c)  -  a2  (ft  +  c)  -  ft2  (c  +  a)  -  c* (a  +  6). 

5.  x* (y  +  *)  +  y2 (*  +  x)  +  ** (x  +  y)  +  2zy*. 

4.  a  (ft  +  c)2  +  6  (c  +  a)*  +  c  (a  +  ft)2  -  4  abc. 
ft.  a*  (ft  -  c)  +  6s  (c-a)  +  c2  (a  -  6). 

6.  (x  +  y  +  z)  (xy  +  yz  +  *x)  -  (3  -f  y)  (y  +  *)(*  +  05). 

7.  aft  (a  +  ft)  +  6c  (6  +  c)  +  ca  (c  +  a)  4-  2aftc 
••   (x  +  y  +  *)8  -  (x8  +  y»  +  *•). 

••   (x  +  y  +  z) (xy  +  y«  +«x)  -  xy«. 

10.  (x  -  y)8  +  (y  -  *)8  +  (*  -  x)». 

11.  a»(ft  -  c)  +  ft8  (c  -  a)  +  c8  (a  -  ft). 
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SOLUTION  OF  EQUATIONS  BT  FACTORING 

182.  Consider  the  equation 

^4xJ3xCx— =  0;  (1) 

where  Ay  B,  C,  •••,  are  integral  expressions  which  involve  the 
unknown  numbers. 

By  §  49,  if  AxBxCx  —  =0,  some  one  of  the  factors  A, 
B,  C,  •••,  must  equal  0. 

We  obtain  in  this  way  a  series  of  equations 

.4=0,  3  =  0,0=0,  ....  (2) 

We  will  now  show  that  these  are  equivalent  (§  114)  to  (1). 

Any  solution  of  (1)  makes  Ax  Bx  Cx  •••  identically  equal 
toO. 

It  then  makes  at  least  one  of  the  factors  A,  B,  C,  •••,  identi- 
cally equal  to  0 ;  and  hence  satisfies  at  least  one  of  the  equa- 
tions (2). 

Again,  any  solution  of  any  of  the  equations  (2)  makes  A  x 
B  x  O  x  •••  identically  equal  to  0;  and  hence  satisfies  (1). 

Then,  (1)  and  (2)  are  equivalent. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  equation 

4x-Bx(7x  — =0 

may  be  solved  by  placing  the  factors  of  the  first  member  sepa- 
rately equal  to  zero,  and  solving  the  resulting  equations. 

1.  Solve  the  equation  2  x2  —  x  =  0. 

Factoring  the  first  member,  the  equation  becomes 

<c(2a>-l)  =  0(§155). 
Placing  the  factors  separately  equal  to  0, 

a  =  0; 
and  2—l-0,or.-|. 

2.  Solve  the  equation  or*  +  4  jc2  —  x  —  4  =  0. 
Factoring  the  first  member  (§§  156, 171), 

(a  +  4)(s*-l)  =  0,  or(s  +  4)(s+l)(a>-l)  =  0. 
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Then,  »  +  4  =  0,  or  a?aa  — 4; 

x+-l  =  0,  or  a?=  —  1; 
and  x  — 1  =  0,  or  a?=l. 

3.  Solve  the  equation  (2  x  -  3)8  =  (a?  - 1)8  +  (a  -  2)* 
Factoring  the  second  member,  we  have 
[(x-l)  +  (»-8)][(*-iy-(»-l)(»-2)  +  («-2)^ 

=  (2x-3)(a^-2x  +  l-3*+-3s--2+38-4a;+-4) 

=  (2aj-3)(x*-3a:  +  3). 

Then  the  given  equation  can  be  written 

(2*-3)[(2»-3)f-(a?-3*  +  3)]=0. 
Or,  (2*-  3)  (4s2-  12a?  +  9-3*+  3*-  3)  =  0. 
Or,  (2x-3)(3x*-9x  +  6)  =  0. 

Dividing  both  members  by  3, 
(2x-3) (aj*-3 x  +  2)  =  0,  or  (2a;-  3)  (x-1)  (x - 2)  =  0. 

Then,  2a;-3  =  0,  or  s  =  |; 

x  — 1  =  0,  or  a?  =  1 ; 

and  x  —  2  =  0,  or  x  =  2. 

The  above  examples  illustrate  the  principle  (§  715)  that  the  degree 
(§  113)  of  an  equation  involving  one  unknown  number  indicates  the  num- 
ber of  its  roots ;  thus,  an  equation  of  the  third  degree  has  three  roots ;  of 
the  fourth  degree,  four  roots;  etc.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  roots 
are  not  necessarily  unequal ;  thus,  the  equation  x*  —  2x  +  l  =  0  may  be 
written  (x  —  1)  (x  —  1)  =  0,  and  therefore  the  two  roots  are  1  and  1. 

EXERCISE  21 

Solve  the  following  equations: 

1.  5z*  +  35x»  =  0.  8.   x«-18x«  +  82z2  =  0. 

8.  3z»-108z  =  0.  9.   6x*  +  7x  +  2  =  0. 

5.  (4x-3)(4x*-26)=0.  10.   10x2-7x-12  =  0. 
1   x»  +  23x  +  102=0.  11.   15xa  +  x-2  =  0. 

6.  z*+4x-96  =  0.  12.   12x»-29x3  +  16x  =  0. 

6.  xt-17x-110  =  0.  18.  x2-ax  +  &x-a&  =  0. 

7.  (6x  +  l)(z*  +  22z.+  121)=0.        14.  x2  +  t»x  + nx+mn  =  0. 
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15.  x2-2cx-$x  +  16c  =  0.  16.  xa+3maa;-5»»8a:-  16m6=0. 

17.  (4 x2 - 28 x  +  49)(x2 - 3* -  10)(8x«  +  14x  -  16)  =  0. 

18.  27x8+18x*-3x-2=0. 

10.   x*  +  6za-z-30  =  0  (§180). 

20.   z«  +  2x»-13x2-14x+24  =  0. 

31.    (x-2)2-4(x-2)+3  =  0.  82.    (x  -2)*  +  8x*  =  (3x-2)8. 

23.  x2-4-(x-2)(3x2  +  4z-4)=0. 

24.  (x*-l)(x2-9)  =  -3(x-l)(x  +  3). 
26.    (2x-t-l)8~(x+2)8=(x-l)8. 

26.    (xa~l)(x»-8)-19(x+  l)(x2-3x  +  2)  =0. 

183.  It  follows  from  §§  140  and  182  that 
If  the  first  member  of  the  equation 

is  a  rational  and  iivtegral  polynomial  involving  the  unknown 
number  x,  and  divisible  by  x  —  a,  the  equation  has  a  as  a  root. 

For  by  §  140,  the  first  member  has  x  —  a  as  a  factor. 

If  A  is  divisible  by  ax  —  6,  the  equation  has  -  as  a  root. 

a 

2 
Ex.   Find  whether  —  -  is  a  root  of  the  equation 

334  +  8ar,  +  13x2  +  9a  +  2  =  0. 

Dividing  the  first  member  by  3  x  +  2,  the  quotient  is  a?  +  2  Xs 

2 
+  3  x  + 1 ;  then,  —  -  is  a  root. 

o 

_.  EXERCISE  22 

Find  whether : 

1.  4  is  a  root  of  x8  -  xa  -  19  x  +  28  =  0. 

2.  - 1  is  a  root  of  6x8  +  13x2  +  5x  +  25  =  0. 

8.   ?isarootof  4x«-  llx2  -  14x  -  16  =  0. 
4 

4.  —  5  is  a  root  of  4  x4  +  22  x8  +  9  x2  -  8  x  -  15  =  0. 

5.  I  is  a  root  of  15x4  -HxS  +  Tx2-  19x -f  6  =  0. 

6.  -3  is  a  root  of  9x*  +  26x*-8x2-  llx- 3  =  0. 
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EC.  HIGHEST  COMMON  FACTOR.    LOWEST 

.  COMMON  MULTIPLE 

HIGHEST  COMMON  FACTOR 

In  the  present  chapter,  we  consider  only  rational  and  integral  expres- 
sions (§  63),  with  integral  numerical  coefficients. 

184.  The  Highest  Common  Factor  (H.  C.  F.)  of  two  or  more 
expressions  is  their  common  factor  of  highest  degree  (§  64); 
or  if  several  common  factors  are  of  equally  high  degree,  it  is 
the  one  having  the  numerical  coefficient  of  greatest  absolute 
value  in  its  term  of  highest  degree. 

There  are  always  two  forms  of  the  highest  common  factor,  one  of 
which  is  the  negative  of  the  other. 

Thus,  in  the  expressions  a2  —  ab  and  b2  —  ab,  either  a  —  b  or  b  —  a 
will  exactly  divide  each  expression. 


Two  expressions  are  said  to  be  prime  to  each  other 
when  unity  is  their  highest  common  factor. 

In  determining  the  highest  common  factor  of  expressions,  it 
is  convenient  to  distinguish  two  cases. 

186.  Case  I.  When  the  expressions  are  monomials,  or  poly- 
nomials which  can  be  readily  factored  by  inspection. 

1.  Required  the  H.  C.  F.  of  42  a862,  70  a*bc,  and  98  aW. 

The  H.  C.  F.  of  42,  70,  and  98  is  14. 

It  is  evident  by  inspection  that  the  expression  of  highest 
degree  which  will  exactly  divide  a*b\  a*bc,  and  aW,  is  a'b. 
Then,  the  H.  C.  F.  of  the  given  expressions  is  14  a2b. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  above  result,  that  the  exponent  of 
each  letter  is  the  lowest  exponent  with  which  it  occurs  in  any  of  the 
given  expressions. 

2.  Required  the  H.  C.  F.  of 

5x*y  —  45afy  and  10  arty2  +  40 xhf  -  2103y*. 
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By  §§  155, 171,  and  173, 

5aty  _  45afy  =  5x*y  (x*  -  9) 

=  5afy(a>  +  3)(s-3), 
and  10  afy*  -|-  HOxhf  -  210^  ==  lOsj^s*  +  4x  -  21) 

=  10a^8(a  +  7)(a?-3). 
The  H.  C.  F.  of  the  numerical  coefficients  5  and  10  is  5. 

It  is  evident  by  inspection  that  the  H.  C.  F.  of  the  literal 
portions  of  the  expressions  is  xy  (x  —  3). 

Then,  the  H.  C.  F.  of  the  given  expressions  is  5  xy  (x  —  3). 

EXERCISE  23 

Find  the  highest  common  factor  of  : 

1.  64x8  +  27y»,  16s2 -Oy2,  and  16x2 +  24xy  +  9^. 

2.  2x»-12x2  +  16x,  S&-S&-861*,  and  6x*  + 6r*- lOOx*. 
8.   126m*-8,  10m2-f  ™-2,  and  26m*-20m  +  4. 

4.  a4  -  3a2  -  28,  a*  -  16,  and  a»  +  a*  +  4a  +  4. 

6.  2x»  +  x2-6x-3,  6x2  +  19x  +  8,  and  8x*+ 12x2  +  d*  + 1. 

6.  27x*-y«,  243x*-y*,  and  12x2-26xy +  7y«. 

7.  a2  +  62  +  c2  -  2  ab  +  2  ac  -  2  6c,  a2  +  62  -  c2  -  2  aft,   and 

a2  -  62  -  c2  +  2  6c. 

8.  27  a8  +  135 a26  +  226 a68  +  126 6«,  3a2  +  2a6-66«,    and 
3  ac  -  6  ad  +  6  6c  -  10  bd. 

9.  4x*  +  llx2  +  26,  2x8-9x2  +  14x-15t  and  2x«  +  x«-x  +  10. 

187.  Case  II.  When  the  expressions  are  polynomials  which 
cannot  be  readily  factored  by  inspection. 

Let  A  and  B  be  two  polynomials,  arranged  according  to  the 
descending  powers  of  some  common  letter,  and  let  the  exponent 
of  that  letter  in  the  first  term  of  A  be  not  lower  than  its  ex- 
ponent in  the  first  term  of  B. 

Suppose  that,  when  A  is  divided  by  B}  the  quotient  is  pt  and 
the  remainder  C. 

We  will  prove  that  the  H.  C.  F.  of  B  and  C  is  the  same  as 
the  H.  C.  F.  of  A  and  B. 

The  operation  of  division  is  shown  as  follows : 
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B)A(j> 
pB 

C 
We  will  first  prove  that  every  common  factor  of  B  and  0  is 
a  common  factor  of  A  and  B. 

Let  F  be  any  common  factor  of  B  and  (7;  and  let 

B  =  bFt  and  C=cF.  (1) 

Since  the  dividend  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  quotient 
and  the  divisor,  plus  the  remainder,  we  have 

A=pB  +  C.  (2) 

Substituting  in  (2)  the  values  of  B  and  C  from  (1), 

A  =pbF+  cF=  F  (pb  +  c).  (3) 

It  is  evident  from  (1)  and  (3)  that  F  is  a  common  factor  of 
A  and  B. 

We  will  next  prove  that  every  common  factor  of  A  and  B  is 
a  common  factor  of  B  and  (7. 
Let  F'  be  any  common  factor  of  A  and  B ;  and  let 

A  a  ****,  and  5  =  *F.  (4) 

From  (2),  C—A  —  pB 

=  mi?*—  puF'szF  (»— j>»).  (6) 

From  (4)  and  (5),  JF*  is  a  common  factor  of  2?  and  C 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  H.  C.  F.  of  B  and  C  is 
the  same  as  the  H.CL  F.  oiA&n&B. 

188.  Let  A,  By  and  C  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  §  187. 

Suppose  that  when  B  is  divided  by  C,  the  quotient  is  q,  and 
the  remainder  D\  that  when  O  is  divided  by  Df  the  quotient  is 
r,  and  the  remainder  27,  and  so  on ;  and  that  we  finally  arrive 
at  a  remainder  27,  which  exactly  divides  the  preceding  divi- 
sor 0. 

By  §  187,the  H.C.F.  of  Cand  D  is  the  same  as  the  H.C.F. 
of  B  and  C\  the  H.C.F.  of  D  and-ff  is  the  same  as  the  H.  C.F. 
of  C  and  D\  and  so  on. 
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Hence  the  H.  C.  F.  of  O  and  H  is  the  same  as  the  H.  C.  F. 
of  A  and  B. 

But  since  H  exactly  divides  G,  H  is  itself  the  H.  C.  F.  of  0 
and  H. 

Therefore,  H  is  the  H.  C.  F.  of  A  and  B. 

We  derive  from  the  above  the  following  rule  for  the  H.  C.  F. 
of  two  polynomials,  A  and  B,  arranged  according  to  the  de- 
scending powers  of  some  common  letter,  the  exponent  of  that 
letter  in  the  first  term  of  A  being  not  lower  than  its  exponent 
in  the  first  term  of  B : 

Divide  A  by  B. 

If  there  be  a  remainder,  divide  the  divisor  by  it;  and  continue 
thus  to  make  tJie  remainder  the  divisor,  and  the  preceding  divisor 
the  dividend,  until  there  is  no  remainder. 

The  last  divisor  is  the  H.  C.  F.  required. 

Note  1.  It  is  important  to  keep  the  work  throughout  in  descending 
powers  of  some  common  letter ;  and  each  division  should  be  continued 
until  the  exponent  of  this  letter  in  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  is  less 
than  its  exponent  in  the  first  term  of  the  divisor. 

Note  2.  If  the  terms  of  one  of  the  expressions  have  a  common  fac- 
tor which  is  not  a  common  factor  of  the  terms*  of  the  other,  it  may  be 
removed ;  for  it  can  evidently  form  no  part  of  the  highest  common  factor. 
In  like  manner,  we  may  divide  any  remainder  by  a  factor  which  is  not  a 
factor  of  the  preceding  divisor. 

Note  3.  If  the  first  term  of  the  dividend,  or  of  any  remainder,  is  not 
divisible  by  the  first  term  of  the  divisor,  it  may  be  made  so  by  multiply- 
ing the  dividend  or  remainder  by  any  term  which  is  not  a  factor  of  the 
divisor. 

Note  4.  If  the  first  term  of  any  remainder  is  negative,  the  sign  of 
each  term  of  the  remainder  may  be  changed.     (See  note  to  §  184.) 

Note  5.  If  the  given  expressions  have  a  common  factor  which  can 
be  seen  by  inspection,  remove  it,  and  find  the  H.  C.  F.  of  the  resulting 
expressions. 

The  result,  multiplied  by  the  common  factor,  will  be  the  H.  C.  F.  of 
the  given  expressions. 

Note  6.  The  operation  of  division  may  usually  be  abridged  by  the 
use  of  detached  coefficients  (§  104). 
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1.  Required  the  H.C.F.  of 

6a8  +  7a26-3o&2  and  4 a?b  +  8 aV - 3a53 -9 b\ 

We  remove  the  factor  a  from  the  first  expression,  and  the 
factor  b  from  the  second  (Note  2). 
We  then  find  the  H.  C.  F.  of 

6a*  +  7ab-3W  and  4a8  +  8a2&-3<z&2-958. 

Since  4  a*  is  not  divisible  by  6  a2,  we  multiply  the  second 
expression  by  3  (Note  3). 

±cf  +  8a*b-3ab*-9W 
3 

6af+  7 a&-3  6*)12 a»  +  24 a26 -9  ab*- 27  V(2 a 

12q*  +  14a*&-6q62 

10  a26  -  3  aV  -  27&» 

'      Since  10  a*b  is  not  divisible  by  6  a2,  we  multiply  this  remain- 
der by  3. 

6o8+7a6-3&2)30a2&-  9a62-8168(56 

30ag6  +  35a62-15y 

-44  aft*  -  66  P 

Dividing  the  remainder  by  —  22  6s  (Notes  2,  4), 

2a  +  3  6)6a2+7a&-3&2(3a-& 
6q2  +  9a6 

-2db 
-206-362 

Then,  2a  +  3 6  is  the  H.  C. F.  required. 

2.  Required  the  H.  C.  F.  of 

2a?1  —  3a?-a?  +  x  and  6a?*-  a?  +  $a?-2x. 

Removing  the  common  factor  a;  (Note  5),  and  using  De- 
tached Coefficients, 

2-3-1  +  1)6-   1+   3-   2(3 

6-   9-   3+   3 

8+   6-   5 
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2-    3-   1+   1 


4 

8  +  6-5)8-12-   4+   4(1 
8+   6-   5 


_18+   1+   4 

4 

-72  +   4  +  16(-9 
-72-54  +  45 
29)58  -  29 
2-   1 

2-1)8+   6-   5(4  +  5 
8-   4 

10-5 
10-5 

The  last  divisor  is  2  a?  —  1. 

Multiplying  this  by  x,  the  H.  C.F.  of  the  given  expressions 
is  x(2x  —  1). 

189.  The  H.  C.  F.  of  three  expressions  may  be  found  as 
follows : 

Let  A,  B,  and  G  be  the  expressions. 

Let  G  be  the  H.  C.  F.  of  A  and  B\  then,  every  common 
factor  of  G  and  C  is  a  common  factor  of  A,  B,  and  C. 

But  since  every  common  factor  of  two  expressions  exactly 
divides  their  H.  C.  F.  (§  188),  every  common  factor  of  A,  B, 
and  O  is  also  a  common  factor  of  G  and  C. 

Whence,  the  H.  C.  F.  of  G  and  C  is  the  H.  C.  F.  of  A,  B, 
and  C. 

Hence,  to  find  the  H.  C.  F.  of  three  expressions,  find  the  H.  C.  F. 
of  two  of  them,  and  then  of  this  result  and  the  third  expression. 

We  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  to  find  the  H.  C.  F.  of  any 
number  of  expressions. 

EXERCISE  24 

Find  the  highest  common  factor  of : 

1.  4x2  +  4x-3  and  6x»  +  11a? -*-6. 
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%.  6a«-17d2&-7a&2  +  4&«  and  12 a* - 13 a26  +  21  a&2 - 6  &». 
8.  9a*-24x»  +  48a*-24x  and  15x*-26x»  +  26z2-66a;  +  30. 

4.  6<r*  +  a»  +  5a*  +  7a-3and8a4-0a8  +  7a2-9. 

5.  6x5  +  x*  +  3x8~6aJa-4x  and  12x6+8^ -3x8-  10x2-4&. 

6.  8z*-6x~36,  10x8-27 x2-x  + 15,  and  6x«-13x2-13x  + 20. 

7.  6a»-19a2&  +  a&*  +  6&8,   8a»-18(i*&  -  17  aft2-  3ft8,  and 
6«8  +  23  a^-OaP-SM. 

LOWEST  COMMON  MULTIPLE 

190.  A  Common  Multiple  of  two  or  more  expressions  is  an 
expression  which  is  exactly  divisible  by  each  of  them. 

13L  The  Lowest  Common  Multiple  (L.  G.  M.)  of  two  or  more 
expressions  is  their  common  multiple  of  lowest  degree;  or  if 
several  common  multiples  are  of  equally  low  degree,  it  is  the 
one  having  the  numerical  coefficient  of  least  absolute  value  in 
its  term  of  highest  degree. 

There  are  always  two  forms  of  the  lowest  common  multiple,  one  of 
which  is  the  negative  of  the  other;  thus,  in  the  expressions  a2  —  ab 
and  b*  —  ab,  either  ab(a  —  5)  or  ab(b  —  a)  is  exactly  divisible  by  each 
expression. 

In  determining  the  lowest  common  multiple  of  expressions, 
it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  two  cases. 

192.  Case  I.  When  Vie  expressions  are  monomials,  or  poly- 
nomials  which  can  be  readily  factored  by  inspection. 

1.  Required  the  L.C.M.  of  36  a8*,  60  ay,  and  84  car*. 

The  L.  C.  M.  of  36,  60,  and  84  is  1260. 

It  is  evident  by  inspection  that  the  expression  of  lowest 

degree  which  is  exactly  divisible  by  asx,  ay,  and  ex8,  is  a8cary. 

Then,  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  given  expressions  is  1260  ascxiyi. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  above  result,  that  the  exponent  of 
each  letter  is  the  highest  exponent  with  ivhich  it  occurs  in  any  of 
the  given  expressions. 

2.  Required  the  L.  C.  M.  of 

x*  +  x  —  6,  a2  —  4  a  +  4,  and  a8  —  9  x. 
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By  §  173,  3*  +  3-6  =  (3  +  3)(3-2). 

By§  169,  3,-43  +  4  =  (3-2)2. 

By  §171,  a8 -9s  =  a;(a>  +  3)  (a- 3). 

It  is  evident  by  inspection  that  the  L.  0.  M.  of  these  expres- 
sions is  x(x  —  2)*(z  -+-  3)  (x  —  3). 

EXERCISE  25 

Find  the  lowest  common  multiple  of : 

1.  x2-15x  +  60,  x2  +  2x-35,  and  a:9  -  3  a:  -  70. 

S.  27  a*  +  64  a,  18  a*  -  32  a2,  and  3  a2  +  7  a  +  4. 

3.  6x2  +  7x-6,  10x*-9x  +  2,  and  8 Xs  -  12  x2  +  6x  -  1. 

4.  3  ac  +  ad  -  6  be  -  2  6d,  ac  -  4  ad  -  2  6c  +  8  6a\  and  8  c2  -  11  cd-4(P. 

5.  a2  +  462-9c2-4a6,  a2-4  62-  9ea  +  126c,  and 
a*  +  4  ft2  +  9c2  -  4  a&  -  6  ac  +  12  be. 

6.  8  to"  -  n8,  4  m2  -  4  ron  +  n2,  and  16  m4  +  4  m*n*  +  n4. 

7.  a^  +  dx  +  e,  x»-19x-30,  and  x»- 7xa  + 2x  + 40. 


Cask  II.     When  the  expressions  are  polynomials  which 
cannot  be  readily  factored  by  inspection. 

Let  A  and  B  be  any  two  expressions. 

Let  F  be  their  H.  C.  F.,  and  M  their  L.  C.  M. ;  and  suppose 
that  A  =  aF,  and  B  =  IF. 

Then,  ix5  =  o6F*.  (1) 

Since  F  is  the  H.  G.  F.  of  ^4  and  B,  a  and  6  have  no  common 
factors ;  whence,  the  L.  C.  M.  of  aF  and  bF  is  abF. 

That  is,  M=abF. 

Multiplying  each  of  these  equals  by  F,  we  have 

FxM=abF*.  (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2),       A  x  B  =  F  x  M.  (Ax.  4,  §  66) 

That  is,  the  product  of  ttco  expressions  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  their  H.  C.  F.  and  L.  C.  M. 

194.  It  follows  from  §  193  that,  to  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  two 

expressions, 

Divide  their  product  by  their  highest  common  factor. 
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Or,  divide  one  of  the  expressions  by  their  highest  common  factor, 
and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  other  expression. 

Ex.    Required  the  L.  C.  M.  of 

x9  -  8  xy  +  7  tf  and  a8  -  9  afy  +  23  xtf  - 1 5  f. 

By  the  rale  of  §  188,  the  H.  0.  F.  of  the  given  expressions  is 

Dividing  3*  —  8  xy  +  7  y*  by  x  —  y,  the  quotient  is  x  —  7  y. 
Then,  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  given  expressions  is 

(x  _  7  y)(3«-  9afy  +  23  ay2  - 15  y8). 


It  follows  from  §  193  that,  if  two  expressions  are  prime 
to  each  other  (§  185),  their  product  is  their  L.  G.  M. 


The  L.  C.  M.  of  three  expressions  may  be  found  as 
follows : 

Let  A,  B,  and  C  be  the  expressions. 

Let  M  be  the  L.  C.  M.  of  A  and  B ;  then  every  common  mul- 
tiple of  M  and  C  is  a  common  multiple  of  A,  B,  and  C. 

But  since  every  common  multiple  of  two  expressions  -  is  ex- 
actly divisible  by  their  L.  C.  M.,  every  common  multiple  of  A, 
By  and  O  is  also  a  common  multiple  of  M  and  C. 

Whence,  the  L.  C.  M.  of  M  and  C  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  A,  B, 
and  C. 

Hence,  to  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  three  expressions,  find  the  L.  C.  M. 
of  two  of  them,  and  then  of  this  result  and  the  third  expression. 

We  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  to  find  the  L.  0.  M.  of  any 
number  of  expressions. 

EXERCISE  26 

Find  the  lowest  common  multiple  of  : 

1.  Sa^-ex-Oandea^-TaP-Tx  +  C. 

*.  6a»+as6-Hada-6&«and6a8-6a26-8afta  +  8&«. 

5.  8x«-22x*-6xand8x«  +  6x*-llx*-23x«-6x3. 
4.  x*-2x«-2xa  +  7x-6andx*-4x8  +  x*+7x-2. 

6.  4«»  +  4a*-43a  +  20,  4  a8  +  20  a2  +  13  a  -  12,   and 
4««  +  12<i*-Sla-60. 

6.  6x*-7x-3,  4x»-4x2  +  3x-9,  and4x*  -  12x9-x  + 15. 
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X.    FRACTIONS 

197.  In  the  fraction  ~,  the  dividend  a  is  called  the  numerar 

o 

tor,  and  the  divisor  b  the  denominator. 

The  symbol  /  is  often  used  to  represent  a  fraction ;  thus,  a/b  signifies  ~ 

The  numerator  and  denominator  are  called  the  terms  of  the 
fraction. 

198.  A  rationed  fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  terms  are  rational 
and  integral  (§  63). 

A  monomial  is  said  to  be  rational  when  it  is  a  rational  and 
integral  expression,  or  a  rational  fraction. 

A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  rational  when  each  of  its  terms  is 
rational. 

199.  By  §96,(1),  £  =  ££• 

0        00 

That  is,  if  the  terms  of  a  fraction  be  both  multiplied  by  the  same 
expression,  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  not  changed. 

a 

200.  By  §  30,  (2),  |-£-J. 

c 
That  is,  if  the  terms  of  a  fraction  be  both  divided  by  the  same 
expression,  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  not  changed. 

20LBy§48,     ±^  =  ^=-±1=-^?. 

4-6      —b  —  b  +6 

That  is,  if  the  signs  of  both  terms  of  a  fraction  be  changed,  the 
sign  before  the  fraction  is  not  changed ;  but  if  the  sign  of  either 
one  be  changed,  the  sign  before  the  fraction  is  changed. 

If  either  term  is  a  polynomial,  care  must  be  taken,  on  chang- 
ing its  sign,  to  change  the  sign  of  each  of  its  terms. 
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Thus,  the   fraction   a~~  ,  by  changing  the  signs  of  both 

c—d  h—a 

numerator  and  denominator,  can  be  written (§  81). 

d  —  c 


It  follows  from  §§  91  and  201  that 

If  either  term  of  a  fraction  is  the  indicated  product  of  two  or 
more  expressions,  the  signs  of  any  even  number  of  them  may  be 
changed  tmt7iout  changing  the  sign  before  the  fraction;  but  if  the 
signs  of  any  odd  number  of  them  be  changed,  the  sign  before  the 
fraction  is  changed. 

Thus,  the  fraction — may  be  written 


a  — &  b  —  a  b  —  a 


etc. 


(e*-c)(/-e)     (d-c)(«-/)         (d-c)(/-«) 

REDUCTION  OF  FRACTIONS 

203.  Redaction  of  a  Fraction  to  its  Lowest  Terms. 

A  rational  fraction  (§  198)  is  said  to  be  in  its  lowest  terms 
when  its  numerator  and  denominator  are  prime  to  each  other 
(§185). 

204.  Case  I.  When  the  numerator  and  denominator  can  be 
readily  factored  by  inspection. 

By  §  200,  dividing  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  the  same  ex- 
pression, or  cancelling  common  factors  in  the  numerator  and 
denominator,  does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction. 

We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

Resolve  both  numerator  and  denominator  into  their  factors, 
and  cancel  all  that  are  common  to  both. 

24  a4b*cx 
1.  Beduce  ,„    ..«,,«  to  its  lowest  terms. 
40  a  We*3 

We  have  M  ^^  =  2'x3xa46*cs 

'  40aWd8     23x5xaW# 
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Cancelling  the  common  factor  2s  x  a*b*c,  we  have 

teaWcx  =  3a*x 
40aWd"     5c&' 

q& 27 

2.  Reduce  — — to  its  lowest  terms. 

o?2-2aj-3 

By  §§  177  and  173, 

s»-27     ^  (a?- 3)(s*  +  3  3  +  9)^  +  33  +  9 
aj»-.2»-3  (x-3)(x  +  l)  x  +  1 

3.  Reduce  ax~"  ,^~af       ^  to  its  lowest  terms. 

0s  — er 

By  §§  156  and  171,  «*  ~  »*  ~  <*y  +  &y  =  (a-6)(^-y). 

62  —  a8  (6  +  a)  (6  —  a) 

By  §  202,  the  signs  of  the  terms  of  the  factors  of  the  numera- 
tor can  be  changed  without  altering  the  value  of  the  fraction ; 
and  in  this  way  the  first  factor  of  the  numerator  becomes  the 
same  as  the  second  factor  of  the  denominator. 

T,  ax-bx-ay  +  by^(b-a)(y-x)  =  y-x 

9  68-a2  (p  +  a)(b-a)     ft  +  a 

If  all  the  factors  of  the  numerator  are  cancelled,  1  remains  to  form  a 
numerator. 

If  all  the  factors  of  the  denominator  are  cancelled,  it  is  a  case  of  exact 
division. 

205.  Case  II.  When  the  numerator  and  denominator  cannot 
be  readily  factored  by  inspection. 

By  §  184,  the  H.  C.  F.  of  two  expressions  is  their  common 
factor  of  highest  degree,  haying  the  numerical  coefficient  of 
greatest  absolute  value  in  its  term  of  highest  degree. 

We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

Divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  their  H.  C.  F. 

Ex.   Reduce  6  a*  ""  **  a* +  7  a  ~~  6  to  its  lowest  terms. 

2  a2  -  a  -  3 

By  the  rule  of  §  188,  the  H.  C.  F.  of  6  a*-ll  a*+7  a— 6  and 
2a8-a-3is2a-3. 
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Dividing  6  a*  — 11  a*  -f-  7  a  —  6  by  2  a  —  3,  the  quotient  is 
3  a*  -  a  +  2. 

Dividing  2  a1  —  a  —  3  by  2  a  —  3,  the  quotient  is  a  + 1. 

6a?-lla*  +  7a-6      3a2-a  +  2 


Then, 


2a*-a-3  a  +  1 


206.  Redaction  of  a  Fraction  to  an  Integral  or  Mixed  Expres- 
sion. 

A  Mixed  Expression  is  a  polynomial  consisting  of  a  rational 
and  integral  expression  (§  63),  together  with  one  or  more 
rational  fractions  (§  198),  each  of  which  has  letters  in  its 
denominator  when  in  its  lowest  terms  (§  203). 

Thus,  a  +  -,  and  - H — a~y  are  mixed  expressions, 
c  3      x  —  y 

1.  Reduce i- — x"~     to  a  mixed  expression. 

ox 

By  the  Distributive  Law  for  Division  (§  100), 

6s»  +  15a?~2_6g'     15a?      2  =2x     g 2_ 

Sx  3  *      3  s      3  *  3  s" 

A  fraction  whose  denominator  is  a  polynomial  may  be  re- 
duced to  an  integral  or  mixed  expression  by  the  operation  of 
division,  if  the  degree  (§  64)  of  the  numerator  is  not  less  than 
that  of  the  denominator. 

o-qj        12  as8  —  8  a?*  +  4  a?  —  5.  .     ■, 

2.  Reduce M    m  ^~ to  a  mixed  expression. 

4a?*  +  3  r 

4a*8  +  3)12 a8-  8  a?  +  4  x  -  5(3  a  -  2 
12s8  +9a? 

-83*-5a 
-8a?  -6 

—  5&  +  1 

8ince  the  dividend  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  diviscfc  and 
quotient,  plus  the  remainder,  we  have 

1 2  a*  -  8  x*  +  4  x  -  5  =  (4  a*  +  3)  (3  x  -  2)  +  ( -  5  x  + 1 ) . 
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Then,  by  the  Distributive  Law  for  Division, 

12ar»-8a?  +  4a?-5  =  (4a?  +  3)(3s--2)      _-5a?  +  l 
4ss  +  3  4s*  +  3  4s*  +  3 

=  3x-2  +  ^+l- 

4^  +  3 

Then,  a  remainder  of  lower  degree  than  the  divisor  may  be 
written  over  the  divisor  in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  and  the 
result  added  to  the  quotient. 

If  the  first  term  of  the  numerator  is  negative,  as  in  Ex.  2,  it 
is  usual  to  change  the  sign  of  each  term  of  the  numerator,  chang- 
ing the  sign  before  the  fraction  (§  201). 

Thus,  12*-**  +  **-5  =  3x-2-*^l. 

'  4^+3  4^+3 

207.  Reduction  of  Fractions  to  their  Lowest  Common  Denomi- 
nator. 

To  reduce  fractions  to  their  Lowest  Common  Denominator 

(L.  C.  D.)  is  to  express  them  as  equivalent  fractions,  having  for 
their  common  denominator  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  given  denomi- 
nators. 

Ex.   Reduce  - — — ,  77-^,  and  — ^-  to  their  lowest  common 

,  .     ,  3<r&8  2  air  4a*b 

denominator. 

The  L.  C.  M.  of  3  a268,  2  ab\  and  4  a*b  is  12  cr%8  (§  192). 

By  §  199,  if  the  terms  of  a  fraction  be  both  multiplied  by 

the  same  expression,  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  not  changed. 

Multiplying  both  terms  of  i-^-  by  4  a,  both  terms  of  ^-m 

3  orb*  2  afr 

by  6  a%  and  both  terms  of  -^4-  by  3  b*,  we  have 

4  av 

16acd    18  a*bm     nd  15  b*n 
12  oV    12  aW'  an     12  a363' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  terms  of  each  fraction  are  multi- 
plied by  an  expression,  which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
L.  C.  D.  by  the  denominator  of  this  fraction. 

Whence  the  following  rule. 
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Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  given  denominators. 
Multiply  both  terms  of  eacJi  fraction  by  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  the  L.  C.  D.  by  the  denominator  of  this  fraction. 

Before  applying  the  role,  each  fraction  should  be  reduced  to 
its  lowest  terms. 

ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION  OF  FRACTIONS 

aoa  By  §  100,  *+««$  +  «,  and  *-£=*rJ. 

a     a        a  a     a        a 

We  then  have  the  following  rules : 

To  add  two  rational  fractions  which  have  a  common  denomi- 
nator, add  their  numerators,  and  make  the  result  the  numerator 
of  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  the  common  denominator. 

To  subtract  two  rational  fractions  which  have  a  common  de- 
nominator, subtract  the  numerator  of  the  subtrahend  from  the 
numerator  of  the  minuend,  and  make  the  result  the  numerator  of 
a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  the  common  denominator. 

If  the  fractions  have  not  a  common  denominator,  it  follows 
from  §  30,  (3)  and  (4),  that  they  may  be  added,  or  subtracted, 
by  reducing  them  to  equivalent  fractions  having  their  lowest 
common  denominator  (§  207),  and  then  using  the  above  rules. 

The  final  result  should  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms. 

**!•   Simplify  AL  +  -^, 

The  L.  C.  D.  is  12  aV. 

Multiplying  the  terms  of  the  first  fraction  by  3  b2,  and  the 
terms  of  the  second  by  2  a,  we  have 

3  c        5d  =  9b*c       10  ad  =9b*c  +  10ad 
4a*b     6a&*     12a*b3     12a268  12a268 

If  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  a  polynomial  is  preceded 
by  a  —  sign*  it  is  convenient  to  enclose  the  numerator  in 
parentheses  preceded  by  a  —  sign,  as  shown  in  the  last  term 
of  the  numerator  in  equation  (A),  of  Ex.  2 ;  if  this  is  not  done, 
care  must  be  taken  to  change  the  sign  of  each  term  of  the  nu- 
merator before  combining  it  with  the  other  numerators. 
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Since  «2  +  2»-15  =  (a;  +  5)(s-3),  the  L.C.D.  is 

a*  +  2x-15. 

Multiplying  the  terms  of  the  first  fraction  by  as  —  3,  and  the 
terms  of  the  second  by  x  -f-  5,  we  have 

(x  + 1)  (g  -  3)      (s-2)(s  +  5)      2^  +  3-13 
a8 -f  2»-15        «*  +  2a;-15      s*  +  2a;-15 

(a?-H)(g-'3)  +  (a?~2)(g  +  5)~(2^  +  g~13)     ,An 

^  +  2*-15  v  ; 

_**  —  2s-3  +  ^  +  3  g- 10  — 2<*  — s  + 13 

0^  +  2  a  — 15 

=^T^T5=0<S105>- 

In  certain  cases,  the  principles  of  §§  201  and  202  enable  us 
to  change  the  form  of  a  fraction  to  one  which  is  more  con- 
venient for  the  purposes  of  addition  or  subtraction. 

3.   Simplify  -!-  +  %±£ 

Changing  the  signs  of  the  terms  in  the  second  denominator, 
at  the  same  time  changing  the  sign  before  the  fraction  (§  201), 

we  have,  _3 26  +  q 

a-b      a2-62' 

The  L.  C.  D.  is  now  a2  -  62. 

Then     _3 2b  +  a  =  3(a  +  b)-(2b  +  a) 


_3a+36-25—  g_2a+b 


4.   Simplify 


(x-y)(x-z)     (y-x)(y~z)     (*-*)(«-y) 
By  §  202,  we  change  the  sign  of  the  factor  y  —  x  in  the 
second  denominator,  at  the  same  time  changing  the  sign  before 
the  fraction ;  and  we  change  the  signs  of  both  factors  of  the 
third  denominator. 
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The  expression  then  becomes 
1  1 


(*  —  y)(x  —  z)     (x-y)(y-z)     (x-z)(y  —  z) 
The  L.  C.  D.  is  now  (a?  —  y)(»  —  z)(y  —  *)*  ^en  *ke  result 

_(y— g)4-(g— g)  — (a?  — y)__y  — g+a?  — g  — g  +  y 
(»  —  y)(a?-g)(y-g)         (a  —  y)(x-z)(y  —  z) 

2y  —  2z  2(y-z)  2 

(«-y)(x  —  z)(y-z)     (x  —  y)(x-z)(y  —  z)     (x  —  y)(x-z) 

3x  —  5 


5.  Simplify  2  o:  -  3 - 


aj  +  l 


2s     3     3«-5  =  (2g-g)(g  +  l)-(8g-g) 
»4-l  a;  -f- 1 

2oj*-05-3-3oj  +  5     2«*-4a?-f  2 

05  +  1  X  +  l 

2  4 


6.  Simplify  -Jt_  +  ^L_  + 

F    J  1-x     1  +  x     1  +  aJ8     I4-0!4 

We  first  add  the  first  two  fractions ;  to  the  result  we  add  the 
third  fraction,  and  to  this  result  the  fourth  fraction. 

1  1     =l+x+l-x_     2 
l-o?     1  +  x     (H-aj)(l-o?)     1-38' 

2  2     ^2(l  +  a*)  +  2(1  -s*)=     4 
l-rf  +  l+a?  (l  +  o*)(l-fl!*)  1-a/ 

4  4     =4(l+a?4)-f4(l-a?4)=     8 

I-oj^I  +  oj4         (l  +  af)(l-af)         1-a8' 

7.  Simplify  -A- L-  +  -1- L-. 

r    J a-1     a  +  1     a-2     a+2 

We  first  combine  the  first  two  fractions,  then  the  last  two, 
and  then  add  these  results. 

_1 1     =o  +  l-(o-l),     2 

a-1     a  4-1     (o  +  l)(o-l)     a2-l# 

1  1     ^a4-2-(a-2)=     4 

o-2     a  4- 2     (a  4-2)(a -2)     a*-4* 
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4         2as-8  +  4a*-4        6a*-12 


+ 


a2_l     a*-4       (a2-l)(a2-4)       a4-5a2  +  4 

MULTIPLICATION  OP  FRACTIONS 

210.  By  §  30,  (1),  we  have  the  following  rule  for  the  product 
of  two  fractions : 

Multiply  the  numerators  together  for  the  numerator  of  the 
product,  and  the  denominators  for  its  denominator. 

211.  By§210,  £XC==5X£  =  5£.  (i) 

0  0       1         0 

Dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  c  (§  200), 

jjxe-jji-  (2) 

b  b-i-c 

From  (1)  and  (2),  we  have  the  following  rule  for  multiplying 
a  fraction  by  a  rational  and  integral  expression : 

If  possible,  divide  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  by  the 
expression;  otherwise,  multiply  the  numerator  by  the  expression. 

222.  Common  factors  in  the  numerators  and  denominators 
should  be  cancelled  before  performing  the  multiplication. 

Mixed  expressions  should  be  expressed  in  a  fractional  form 
(§  209)  before  applying  the  rules. 

i     tut  i  <-•   i     10  ahi  ,      3  6V 

1.  Multiply  _9  J  by  — 

10a8y     3  b4a*=2  X  5  x  3  x  aWx^y  =  5 b*x 
9bx*      4aY       32  x  22  x  a*bx*tf        6y  ' 

The  factors  cancelled  are  2,  3,  a8,  b,  x*,  and  y. 

2.  Multiply  together   f  +  2*9  2-^1  and  2£=J». 

or  -h  x  —  6  x  —  S  ar  —  4 

s*  +  2x       f2  __  s-4\     g*-9 

=   ^  +  2*       2a;-6~y  +  4     g*-9 
or2  -|-  a;  —  6  #  —  3  a2  —  4 

■      =      «(g+2)       x*-2     (g  +  3)(*-3)  =     a? 
(op  +  3)(*-2)      x-3      (*  +  2)(a?-2)      x-2# 
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The  factors  cancelled  are  x  +  2,  x  —  2,  x  +  3,  and  z  —  3. 

3.  Multiply  ?y±£  by  a-b. 

cr  —  o* 

Dividing  the  denominator  by  a  —  b,  we  have 

a'-fr1     ^         '      a  +  6 

4.  Multiply  — ^—  bym  +  n. 

to  —  n 

Multiplying  the  numerator  by  m  +  n,  we  have 

m  -2 


x(m-f  n)  =  — ~ • 


to  —  n  to  —  n 

DIVISION  OF  FRACTIONS 

By  §  30,  (2),  we  have  the  following  rule: 

To  divide  one  fraction  by  another,  multiply  the  dividend  by  the 
divisor  inverted. 

2M.By§213,        ?  +  c  =  5xl  =  ^.  (1) 

b  b     c     be 

Dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  c  (§  200), 

^c  =  <Lp.  (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2),  we  have  the  following  rule  for  dividing  a 
fraction  by  a  rational  and  integral  expression : 

If  possible,  divide  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  by  the  expres- 
sion ;  otherwise,  multiply  the  numerator  by  the  expression. 

215.  1.  Divide   ***  by  **?- . 

Say  '  ioxy 

Wehave       6a%  •   9a>y  =  6rf6  X  10*V=  4»* 
'    5aV'lO*y     5*y      9oV      3«e 

Mixed  expressions  should  be  expressed  in  a  fractional  form 
(S  209)  before  applying  the  rules. 

2.  Divide    2-^=^  by  3-3-f~13. 

*  +  l  a?  — 1 
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A>     2x-3\  ,  fQ     3^-13\ 


=  2a?  +  2-2a?  +  3  .  3s,-3-3s,  +  13 
x  +  1  "*"  a^-1 

^-l_5(g  +  l)(a8-l)     g-1. 


X 


m*  —  n* 


<e  +  l        10         2x5x(a?  +  l)         2 

3.  Divide  "\ ~ n'  bym-n. 

Dividing  the  numerator  bym-n,  we  have 

m*  —  n*     ,  N     ms  +  mn  +  fts 

— - ■+-  (wi  —  n)  = r —  • 

m*  +  n2     x  '  m*  +  n* 

4.  Divide  £±£  by  a  +  &. 

Multiplying  the  denominator  by  a  +  b,  we  have 

a  —  6  ar  —  b* 

If  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  divisor  are  exactly 
contained  in  the  numerator  and  denominator,  respectively,  of 
the  dividend,  it  follows  from  §  210  that  the  numerator  of  the 
quotient  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  numerator  of  the  dividend 
by  the  numerator  of  the  divisor ;  and  the  denominator  of  the 
quotient  by  dividing  the  denominator  of  the  dividend  by  the 
denominator  of  the  divisor. 

5.  Divide  9^-4/  by  3x  +  2^ 

x*  —  y1  x  —  y 

We  have,      ^-4f+3x  +  2y  =  3x-2^ 

sr  —  y*  a  —  y  x  +  y 

216.  By  §213,  l  =  lx-  =  -« 

a  a     a 

b 
Hence,  the  reciprocal  of  a  fraction  is  the  fraction  inverted. 

COMPLEX  FRACTIONS 

217.  A  Complex  Fraction  is  a  fraction  having  one  or  more 
fractions  in  either  or  both  of  its  terms. 
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It  is  simply  a  case  in  division  of  fractions ;  its  numerator 
being  the  dividend,  and  its  denominator  the  divisor. 

2ia    1.  Simplify-?—. 

»-i 

q    __     a     __  °*     /&  91  t*  —    ^ 

,       c"~6d  — c~~         6d  — c^         '  ~~  6d  —  c" 

d         d 

It  is  often  advantageous  to  simplify  a  complex  fraction  by 
multiplying  its  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  L.  C.  M.  of 
their  denominators  (§  199). 

a  a 


2.  Simplify 


a  —  b     a-f  b 


+  ° 


a—b     a+b 
The  L.  C.  M.  of  a  +  b  and  a  —  b  is  (a  +  6)(a  —  6). 
Multiplying  both  terms  by  (a  +  6)(a  —  b),  we  have 

q  (q  -f-  b)  —  a  (a  —  b)  __  q8  +  <*&  —  q*  +  oft  __   2qfr 
&(a  +  &)  +  a(q-&)     a&  +  &2  +  a2-q£'~q2  +  &2" 

1 


8.  Simplify 


i+-i 


In  examples  like  the  above,  it  is  best  to  begin  by  simplifying 
the  lowest  complex  fraction ;  thus, 

1        _        1        _     a?  +  l     _  a?  +  l 

1  l  '   *     ~~1  I      x    "g  +  Hg"2a-fl 
1+1     -      x  +  1 
x 

EXERCISE  27 

Reduce  to  their  lowest  terms  by  factoring : 
1.       8s8 -126  3    z*-9f/*-s*  +  6yz 

I       (g«-40)Ca;»-  16  a  +  68)  ^  21-g-10s» 

(rf-il4x  +  49)(a^-22-83)'  16asy  -  20x  -  21y  +  28* 
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B    cfi  +  28 q*6»  -|- 27 &«  e       2x«-5z*-x  +  6 

'    a4  +  9aa6a  +  81&*"  '  27-64x  +  86xa-8a/ 

Reduce  to  their  lowest  terms  by  finding  the  H.  C.  F. : 

-         10xa-7x-6  9      6x*-xa-llx  +  6 

4x8-4xa-5x-l"  '  9x«-  18x2  +  11a;  -  2 

g    4a»  +  13aa6-4a&*-66*  10    2x»  -9x*y-2xtfl-  15  y« 

8aJ  +  14a6-166«  "  2x«- 7xay  -  lex^  +  Sy** 

Reduce  each  of  the  following  to  a  mixed  expression : 

11    9z4-2x8-20  12    tn*  +  w*  18    12x»-3za -22s  +  8 

12x»         "  '    m-n'  *  8xa-6 

Simplify  the  following : 


16    ^  +  61^     (    _ 4 ft)  „      3       _2_     J 


16. 

S;5*^+->- 

17. 

2mx      +(2  tn      3x). 
4x  +  6ro     v                J 

IS. 

8x  +  4     6*  +  7. 

21. 


6x8     16  xy     6y* 

2  a  +  3     3  aa  +  1     8  q»  —  2 
6a  12  a1  86a8 


82.   —*—  +  »(«»  +  »»), 
2  m  —  n        na  —  4  roa 

27x»  +  l  .     15x«-x-2 


2x-3  25xa-4     26xa-20x  +  4 

M    2  ac  -  6  ad  -  te  +  3  5d  x  aa  -  7  a6  +  1 0  6a 
3ac  +  ad-6&c-26d     10a2-3a6-62' 


25. 


*„         4a  —  1  __l-xl  +  x 

oa •* 


1      2a  +  5  * *__ 

3a-2  1-x*     1  +  x* 

27    3m-H  .   tn-4       8m2-2m-4 


3m-l     6-2m     6ma-17tn  +  5 

J_,J_        J - 

2x     Sy    ,    Sx     2y  20.    — ? —  +    6 


28,   4xa-9ya  +  9xa-4ya*  '   *+3     *-»     *+4     *-* 

30.    (2x-l+6*-nUfc  +  3-3*  +  17V 

v  x  +  4  y  v         *+*  / 


31.   -ig.  +  ^L+    6«'    +   U* 


a  +  6     a  -  6     a4  +  b2     a4  +  64 
32  roa  wia  2mln 


ma  —  mil  +  na     ma  +  mn  +  na     m4  +  m2»2  +  n4 
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a  —  x     a*  —  x8 


m-  a  +  x     cfl  +  x*  «-  4x  — 1  8x  +  l 


SO. 
86. 


'  a  -  x     a*  -  x»  6x*-17x+12     10xa-9x-9 

a  +  x     aP  +  x* 

b  —  c  c  —  a  a  —  b 


(a  -  6)(a  -  c)     (6  -  c)(6  -  a)      (c  -  a)(c  -  6) 

3  3  5n«  6na 

2n+l     l-2n     8n*+l     l-8»8' 


+ 


1 I 1 


«7. 


(x  +  1)*     (y  -  l)a     x  +  1     y  -  1 


(x  +  l)(y-l)«     (x  +  l)a(y-l) 


^^      6g*-fl-2     x8fla--18a-5;(<12<i»4-7a-12 
8a2-20a  +  15      9aa+6a-8        8aa  +  0a+l' 


Lvy-s     «/     \y  +  *     3/J 


,  xa-ya-ga  +  2yg 
'  xa  _  ya  _  Z2  _  2  yz 


40. 


a4-2x^-4x  +  8    .  r/x  3x  +  5     \     ^      4x-13\"| 

-27x-81  "  LI        xa  +  6x  +  9/      V         xa-9/J 


x*+3x* 


tt    2g-l     2o+l  j    6a-l  11  8 


a -2        a +  2      a(2  -  a)     4  -  aa     a(a4  -  16) 

*-* «-«         _  \x-i/       \x+i; 


x*-(y-*)2     ^-(s-x)2  *8 


i     i.i.i 


'  mr-mr 


<,«_(&  +  <.)*     &a-(c  +  a)«     c2-(a  +  &)2 

(x  +  y\\_(x-yy 

\x-y/       \x  +  y/  

f  *  +  y  y  1  1  I  ( X  ~  yY  ""   X  +  *     1-^ 

\x-yj  \x  +  y/ 

48. 


1  -  xa  .  1  +  x» 


1  -  X2      1  +  x» 
be  .  ca  .  ab 


(a-6)(a-c)     (ft-c)(&-a)      (c-a)(c-6) 

4fl    2  +  x3  +  x.4  +  x     2(x*-xa-19s  +  36) 
2-x     3-x     4-x      (x-2)(x-3)(x-4)' 
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XI.  FRACTIONAL  AND  LITERAL  EQUATIONS 

INVOLVING  LINEAR  EQUATIONS 


Suppose  that  an  equation,  with  one  unknown  number, 
x,  has  fractional  terms. 

Transpose  all  terms  to  the  first  member. 

Let  the  terms  in  the  first  member  be  then  added,  using  for  a 
common  denominator  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  given  denominators ; 
and  let  the  resulting  fraction  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms. 

The  equation  will  then  be  in  the  form 

|  =  0;  (1) 

where  A  and  B  are  rational  and  integral  expressions  which 
have  no  common  factor. 

If  B  contains  x,  the  given  equation  is  called  a  Fractional 
Equation. 

By  §  117,  (1)  is  equivalent  (§  114)  to  the  given  equation. 

(The  principles  demonstrated  in  §§  116  to  119,  inclusive,  and  §  122, 
hold  for  fractional  equations.) 

Equation  (1)  may  be  cleared  effractions  (§  121)  by  multiply- 
ing both  members  by  B,  giving  the  equation 

.4  =  0.  (2) 

We  will  now  prove  equation  (2)  equivalent  to  (1). 

A 

Any  solution  of  (1),  when  substituted  for  x}  makes  -—  identi- 
cally equal  to  0. 

Then,  it  must  make  A  identically  equal  to  0  (§  105). 

Then,  it  is  a  solution  of  (2). 

Again,  any  solution  of  (2),  when  substituted  for  x}  makes  A 
identically  equal  to  0. 

Now  B  cannot  equal  0  for  this  value  of  x\  for  if  A  and  B 
became  0  for  the  same  value  of  x9  say  x  =  a,  they  would  have 
T  —  a  as  a  common  factor  (§  141),  which  is  impossible  by  §  219. 
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A 

Hence,  any  solution  of  (2),  when  substituted  for  x,  makes  — 
identically  equal  to  0  (§  105).  B 

Then,  it  is  a  solution  of  (1). 
Therefore,  (1)  and  (2)  are  equivalent. 

220.  A  fractional  equation  may  be  cleared  of  fractions  by 
multiplying  both  members  by  any  common  multiple  of  the 
denominators ;  but  in  this  way  additional  solutions  are  intro- 
duced, and  the  resulting  equation  is  not  equivalent  to  the  first 

Consider,  for  example,  the  equation 

1 x_  __  ^ 

1+3     l_<e»"~ 

Multiplying  both  members  by  1  —  «*,  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  given 
denominators,  we  have 

1  —  x  —  a5  =  l—  as2,  or  a2  —  2  as  =  0. 

Factoring  the  first  member, 

x(x  -  2)  =  0;  and  x  =  0  or  2  (§  182). 

If,  however,  we  multiply  both  members  of  the  given  equa- 
tion by  (1  +  a?)(l  —  a;8),  we  have 

l-a*-x(l  +  x)  =  (1  +  «)(1  -  «*> 

Then,  l-ar*-s-38  =  l  +  a;-a3*-ar5,  oraj3-a?,-2aj  =  0. 
Factoring  the  first  member, 

x(x  +  l)(s  -  2)  =  0,  and  x  =  0,  -  1,  or  2 

This  gives  the  additional  solution  x  =  —  1 ;  and  it  may  be 
verified  by  substitution  that  this  does  not  satisfy  the  given 
equation. 


If  both  members  of  a  fractional  equation  be  multiplied 
by  any  common  multiple  of  the  denominators,  the  additional 
roots,  if  any,  introduced  must  satisfy  the  equation  formed  by 
equating  this  common  multiple  to  0. 

Thus,  in  §  220,  the  additional  solution  —  1  satisfies  the  equa- 
te011 (1  +  *)(!-  a2)  =  0. 
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If,  then,  we  reject  all  solutions  which  satisfy  the  equation 
formed  by  equating  the  common  multiple  to  0,  we  shall  retain 
the  correct  solutions. 


It  follows  from  §  219  that,  if  all  the  terms  of  a  frac- 
tional equation  with  one  unknown  number  be  transposed  to 
the  first  member ;  and  all  terms  in  the  first  member  be  added, 
and  the  resulting  fraction  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms ;  and  the 
numerator  of  this  fraction  be  equated  to  0,  the  resulting  equa- 
tion is  equivalent  to  the  first. 

But  in  most  cases  the  above  is  not  the  shortest  method  of 
solution. 

By  §§  220  and  221,  we  may  multiply  the  members  of  the 
given  equation  by  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  given  denominators ;  and 
if  we  reject  all  solutions  which  satisfy  the  equation  formed  by 
equating  the  L.  C.  M.  to  0,  only  the  correct  solutions  will  be 
retained. 


We  may  now  give  a  rule  for  solving  any  fractional  equa- 
tion, leading  to  a  linear  equation  with  one  unknown  number: 

Clear  the  equation  of  fractions  by  multiplying  each  term  by  the 
L.  C.  M.  of  the  given  denominators. 

Transpose  the  unknown  terms  to  the  first  member,  and  the 
known  terms  to  the  second. 

Unite  the  similar  terms,  and  divide  both  members  by  the  coeffi- 
cient of  the  unknown  number. 

2  5  2 

1.   Solve  the  equation =  — — -• 

x  —  2     x-\-2     2?  —  4 
Multiplying  each  term  by  X2  —  4,  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  given 
denominators,  we  have 

2(s +  2) -5(a?-2)  =  2. 
Or,  2a?  +  4-5x  +  10  =  2. 

Transposing,  and  uniting  terms, 

—  3a;  =  —12,  and  05  =  4. 

Since  4  does  not  satisfy  the  equation  x*  —  4  =  0,  it  is  the  cor- 
rect solution  (§  222). 
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If  the  denominators  are  partly  monomial  and  partly  poly- 
nomial, it  is  often  advantageous  to  clear  of  fractions  at  first 
partially ;  multiplying  each  term  of  the  equation  by  the  L.  C.  M. 
of  the  monomial  denominators. 

2.  Solve  the  equation 

6a?  +  l       2a?-4  __2s-l 
15         7x-16         5 

Multiplying  each  term  by  15,  the  L.  C.  M.  of  15  and  5, 

7  x  — 16 

Transposing,  and  uniting  terms, 

A      30s  -60 
7s-16 

Clearing  of  fractions,  28  x  -  64  =  30  x  -  60. 

Then,  —  2  x  =  4,  and  x=  —  2. 

—  2  does  not  satisfy  the  equation  7  x  — 16  =  0,  and  is  there- 
fore the  correct  root. 

If  any  fractional  terms  in  the  equation  have  the  same  de- 
nominator, they  should  be  combined  before  clearing  of  frac- 
tions. 

x  1 

3.  Solve  the  equation  -- — -  —  1  = 


Transposing  the  term  — — -  to  the  first  member,  and  com- 

x2 —  1 

bining  it  with  the  term  — — — ,  we  have 

ar  — 1 

Clearing  of  fractions,  1  —  x  —  1  =  0,  or  x  =  0. 

0  does  not  satisfy  the  equation  x  -f  1  =  0,  and  is  the  correct 
root. 

If  we  solve  the  given  equation  by  multiplying  both  members  by  xa  —  1> 
we  have      x  _(x«  _  i)  =  i,  0r  x  -  x2  +  1  =  1,  or  x  -  x»  =  0. 
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Factoring  the  first  member, 

x(l  —  x)  =  0 ;  and  x  =  0  or  1. 

Now  the  value  x  =  1  satisfies  the  equation  xa  —  1  =  0 ;  then  it  most  be 
rejected,  and  the  only  solution  is  x  =  0. 

O  K  O  A 

4.   Solve  the  equation H = —-  + 


3  +  8     3  +  9     3  +  10     3+6 
Adding  the  fractions  in  each  member,  we  have 

73  +  58      =       73  +  58 

(3  +  8)(3  +  9)        (3  +  10)(*  +  6)' 

Since  7  x  +  58  is  a  factor  of  each  member,  we  may  place  it 
equal  to  zero  (§  182). 

Then,  73+58  =  0,  or  x  =  -—- 

7 

The  remaining  root  is  given  by 

1  1 


(3  +  8)  (3  +  9)        (3  +  10)  (3  +  6) 

or,  (3  +  8)(3  +  9)  =  (3  + 10)(3  +  6), 

or,  x2  + 17  3  +  72  =  x2  + 1 6  3  +  60. 

Whence,  3  =  — 12. 

CO 

Neither nor  —  12  satisfies  the  equation 

(x  +  8)  (x  +  9)  (x  +  10)  {x  +  6)  =  0. 

5.   Solve  the  equation +  — — -  =  2. 

H  23-3     3*  +  4 

Dividing  each  numerator  by  its  corresponding  denominator, 
we  can  write  the  equation  in  the  form 

i   ,        2       ,  .,      3  +  4_Q   _        2  3  +  4     n 

Clearing  of  fractions, 

23»  +  8-23*-53+12  =  0; 
whence,  3  =  4. 

c  ,       v    *  „      •'  EXERCISE  28 

Solve  the  following  : 

x    8x-U     7a;-f4     3g-8_0         s     12x-5     3x  +  4_4s-5 
9  12  8  21  9x  +  3  7 
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S       2x      —     2  8      ■  5     s+4      2x-l_     1 

*   4xa-9         5     4xa-9*  '   2x  +  3     Sx-2         6 

^   3x-l     5x  +  4_     g  6      5x  7x    =  12(l-xa) 

x-6        x+8  "  *l-x3  +  xxa  +  2x-3' 

-    2x-1.6x+6_g  28xa-10 

"  8x  +  6     7-2x  Cxa-llx-SS 

8    _J 5  2 4 

*  x«  -  9     x*  +  7x  +  12     xa  - 16     Xs  -  7  x  +  12* 

9.     **  +  8 2xjzJ_  +  _l_  =  0. 

2x»-16     8xa.+  6x  +  12     6x-12 

10.  »zi?  +  £+|=   «it?_  +  i. 

x  +  1     x-2     x2  -  x  -  2 


2 


12. 


2x-l     3x  +  2     6x*  +  x-2 
8 8     _    10 


x-3     x  +  7     x-9     x+2 

it.  — * L_=_l° 4_ 

2x-l     6x  +  6     8x-4     4x  +  l 

14.   g+l.g  +  4  =  g  +  2.x  +  8 
x-1     x-4     x-2     x-8* 

w    x_±2     x^3  +  ?-±i=3# 
x~3     x  +  4     x+2 

16      7  x  +  10  xa  -  3 x8H-2      _     g 

*   x8  +  x  -  6     xa  -  6  x  +  8     x2  -  x  -  12 

n    xa-2x  +  5     xa  +  3x-7_.g 
'x2-2x-8     xa  +  3x+l 

X-2     x-4     x-6     x-8 

224.  Problems  involving  Fractional  Equations,  leading  to  Linear 
Equations  with  one  Unknown  Number. 

1.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  8  days,  which  B  can  perforin 
in  10  days.  In  how  many  days  can  it  be  done  by  both  working 
together  ? 

Let  x  =  number  of  days  required. 

Then,  -  =  the  part  both  can  do  in  one  day. 

x 
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Also,  ~  =  the  part  A  can  do  in  one  day, 

and  —  =  the  part  B  can  do  in  one  day. 

10 

By  the  condition*,  !  +—=!. 

8     10     * 

5  x  +  4  x  =  40. 
905  =  40. 
Whence,  x  =  4f ,  number  of  days  required. 

2.  The  second  digit  of  a  number  exceeds  the  first  by  2 ;  and 
if  the  number  be  divided  by  the  sum  of  its  digits,  the  quotient 
is  4£.    Find  the  number. 

Let  x  =  the  first  digit. 

Then,  x  +  2  =  the  second  digit, 

and  2x4-2  =  the  sum  of  the  digits. 

The  number  itself  equals  10  times  the  first  digit,  plus  the  second ;  then, 
10  *  +  (05  +  2),  or  11 X  +  2  =  the  number. 

By  the  conditions, llg  +  2  =  — . 

2x  +  2        7 

77z+  14  =  68a;+68. 
9a;  =  54. 
Whence,  x  =  6. 

Then,  the  number  is  08. 

EXERCISE  29 

1.  The  denominator  of  a  fraction  exceeds  twice  the  numerator  by  4 ; 

and  if  the  numerator  be  increased  by  14,  and  the  denominator  decreased 

7 
by  9,  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  -.    Find  the  fraction. 
J    '  3 

2.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  3J  hours,  B  in  3}  hours,  and  C  in  3| 
hours.     In  how  many  hours  can  it  be  done  by  all  working  together  ? 

8.  The  second  digit  of  a  number  of  two  figures  exceeds  the  first  by  5 ; 
and  if  the  number,  increased  by  1,  be  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  digits 
increased  by  2,  the  quotient  is  3.     Find  the  number. 

4.  The  numerator  of  a  fraction  exceeds  the  denominator  by  6.  If  the 

numerator  be  decreased  by  0,  and  the  denominator  increased  by  6, 

the  sum  of  the  resulting  fraction  and  the  given  fraction  is  2.  Find 
the  fraction. 
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5.  A  tank  has  three  taps.  By  the  first  it  can  be  filled  in  3  hours  10 
minutes,  by  the  second  it  can  be  filled  in  4  hours  45  minutes,  and  by  the 
third  it  can  be  emptied  in  3  hours  48  minutes.  How  many  hours  will  it 
take  to  fill  it  if  all  the  taps  are  open  f 

6.  A  freight  train  runs  6  miles  an  hour  less  than  a  passenger  train.  It 
runs  80  miles  in  the  same  time  that  the  passenger  train  runs  112  miles. 
Find  the  rate  of  each  train. 

7.  The  digits  of  a  number  are  three  consecutive  numbers,  of  which  the 

middle  digit  is  the  greatest,  and  the  first  digit  the  least.    If  the  number  be 

229 
divided  by  the  sum  of  its  digits,  the  quotient  is  =— .    Find  the  number. 

8.  A  man  walks  13}  miles,  and  returns  in  an  hour  less  time  by  a 
carriage,  whose  rate  is  1}  times  as  great  as  his  rate  of  walking.  Find 
his  rate  of  walking. 

9.  A  vessel  runs  at  the  rate  of  11}  miles  an  hour.  It  takes  just  as 
long  to  run  23  miles  up  stream  as  47  miles  down  stream.  Find  the  rate 
of  the  stream. 

10.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  two-thirds  as  many  days  as  B,  and  B 
can  do  it  in  four-fifths  as  many  days  as  C.  Together  they  can  do  the 
work  in  3/r  days.    In  how  many  days  can  each  alone  do  the  work  ? 

11.  The  first  digit  of  a  number  of  three  figures  is  three-fourths  the 
second,  and  exceeds  the  third  digit  by  2.  If  the  number  be  divided  by 
the  sum  of  its  digits,  the  quotient  is  38.    Find  the  number. 

12.  A  and  B  together  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  57  days,  B  and  C 
together  in  6}  days,  and  C  and  A  together  in  6|  days.  In  how  many  days 
can  it  be  done  by  each  working  alone  ? 

225.  Literal  Equations,  leading  to  Linear  Equations  with  one 
Unknown  Number. 

Ex.  Solve  the  equation  -5 ?±*$  =  £±£ 

x  —  a      x  +  a      ar  —  cr 

Multiplying  each  term  by  x2  —  as, 

x(x  +  a)-(x  +  2&)(aj-a)  =  a2  +  &*, 

x*+ax  —  x*-2bx  +  ax  +  2db  =  a'  +  &*, 

2ax-2bx  =  a*-2ab+V. 
Factoring  both  members,  2  x  (a  —  b)  =  (a  —  6)1 

Dividing  by  2(a- ft),  «  =  £=»£»£=». 

a  (a  —  0)        * 
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Since  q         does  not  satisfy  the  equation  x2  —  a*  =  0,  it  is  the  correct 
solution. 

EXERCISE  30 
Solve  the  following : 

1.   (x-2a-&)*-(x  +  a  +  2&)2  =  0. 

2    bx     a*  +  ft2  -  a*     g^a  ""  &) 
a  a8         6*  6 

8  6  2  6m 


5x  +  2t»     4x-3m     20  x2  -  7  mx  -  6  ro2 

10  n2 


-    4x  +  3n     4x  —  5 w_ 

x  +  2  n       3  n  -  x  ~  x2  -  nx  -  6  n2 

5.    (x  +  a  -  ft)8  -(x  -  a  +  6)8  =  2(a  -  6)(8x2  +  x). 

«    ax  —  a2  .  bx  —  62         .  «. 
x  —  6        x  —  a 

7    x~~  gig~  ft.x  —  c  _  frc(x  +  6)  —  aft2  —  q*c 
6  c  a  a&c 

0       a  &        a  —  & 

■■ r  = • 

x  —  a     x  —  o     x  —  c 

9  x l_  =  1_x*-2a-4a* 


10. 

11. 
18. 


x2  -  4  a2     2  a  x2  -  4  a2 

x  —  a        x  +  a=2ax-flfla2   _  , 
x  +  2a     x-3a     x2-ax-6a2 

117  3 


x-2a     6x  +  a     3x-8a     2x-3a 
4x  x  4x  x 


x— 4n     x  +  n     x-f4n     x  +  Sn 
13.    (x  +  a)8  +  (x  +  &)8  +  (x  +  c)8  =  3(x  +  a)(x  +  &)(x  +  c). 
« ^        in,  -f-  w 2  tw        ,      tn  —  ti     a 


15. 


x  +  m  —  ft     x  —  w  +  n     x  —  m  —  n 

a  6  a  —  6 

x  — 26     x  — 2a     x  — a  — 6 


16    x2  -  2  ax  +  5  a2     8  x2  +  3  ax  -  2  q*  __  ^ 
x2- 2  ax -3  a2       x2  +  ax  +  2a2 

17.  x±a  +  x±b  +  x-a-b  =  s 
x  —  a     x  —  6     x  -f  a  +  & 

18    g  +  n _ x  —  2n  __ x  +  6  n __ x  +  3n 
x  —  n     x  +  2  n     x  —  6  n     x  —  3  n 

19.    (x  +  2a)8+(x  +  &)8=(2x  +  2  a  +  &)8. 
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226.  Problems  involving  Literal  Equations,  leading  to  Linear 
Equations  with  one  Unknown  Number. 

Prob.  Divide  a  into  two  parts  such  that  m  times  the  first 
shall  exceed  n  times  the  second  by  b. 

Let  x  =  the  firet  part. 

Then,  a  —  x  =x  the  second  part 

By  the  conditions,        mx  —  n(a  —  x)  +  6. 

mx=zan  —  nx  +6. 
mx  +  nx  =  an  +  6. 
x(m  +  n)  =  an  +  6. 

Whence,  x  =  qn  +  &,  the  first  part  (1 ) 

t»  +  n 

Also,  q-s  =  q-flW  +  &  =  gm  +  gw-aw-& 

w»+  n  m  +  n 

=  qm"~&1  the  other  part.  (2) 

m  +  n 

The  results  can  be  used  as  formulas  for  solving  any  problem  of  the 
above  form. 

Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  divide  26  into  two  parts  such  that  4  times  the 
first  shall  exceed  3  times  the  second  by  37. 

Here,  a  =  26,  m  =  4,  n  =  3,  and  b  —  37: 

Substituting  these  values  in  (1)  and  (2), 

thefiTBtpart  =  25  x  3  +  37  =  76  + 37  =  112  =  16 

^  7  7  7' 

andtheaecondpart=25x4--87  =  100"37  =  gg  =  9. 

F  7  7  7 

EXERCISE  31 

1.  Divide  a  into  two  parts  whose  quotient  shall  be  m. 

2.  Two  men,  A  'and  B,  a  miles  apart,  set  out  at  the  same  time,  and 
travel  towards  each  other.  A  travels  at  the  rate  of  m  miles  an  hour,  and 
B  at  the  rate  of  n  miles  an  hour.  How  far  will  each  have  travelled  when 
they  meet  ? 

S.  Divide  a  into  three  parts  such  that  the  first  shall  be  one-mth  the 
second,  and  one-nth  the  third. 

4.  If  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  a  hours,  B  in  6  hours,  C  in  c  hours, 
and  D  in  d  hours,  how  many  hours  will  it  take  to  do  the  work  if  all  work 
together? 
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6.   What  principal  at  r  per  cent  interest  will  amount  to  a  dollars  in 
t  years  ? 

6.  In  how  many  years  will  p  dollars  amount  to  a  dollars  at  r  per  cent 
interest  ? 

7.  Divide  a  into  two  parts  6uch  that  one  shall  be  m  times  as  much 
above  b  as  the  other  lacks  of  c. 

8.  A  grocer  mixes  a  pounds  of  coffee  worth  m  cents  a  pound,  b  pounds 
worth  n  cents  a  pound,  and  c  pounds  worth  p  cents  a  pound.  Find  the  cost 
per  pound  of  the  mixture. 

9.  A  was  m  times  as  old  as  B  a  years  ago,  and  will  be  n  times  as  old 
as  B  in  b  years.    Find  their  ages  at  present. 

10.  If  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  a  days,  B  and  C  in  b  days, 
and  A  and  C  in  c  days,  how  many  days  will  it  take  each  working  alone  ? 

227.  A  linear  equation  containing  but  one  unknown  number 
cannot  have  more  than  one  root. 

Every  linear  equation  containing  but  one  unknown  number, 

can  be  reduced  to  the  form 

x  =  a. 

If  possible,  let  this  equation  have  two  different  roots,  rt  and  r> 

Then,  by  §  110,  rx  =  a, 

and  ra  =  a. 

Whence,  rx  =  r2  (Ax.  4,  §  66). 

But  this  is  impossible,  since  by  hypothesis,  ry  and  r,  are  dif- 
ferent; hence,  a  linear  equation  containing  but  one  unknown 
number  cannot  have  more  than  one  root. 
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XII.   SIMULTANEOUS  LINEAR  EQUATIONS 

CONTAINING  TWO  OR  MORE  UNKMOWN  NUMBERS 


An  equation  containing  two  or  more  unknown  numbers 
is  satisfied  by  an  indefinitely  great  number  of  sets  of  values  of 
these  numbers. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  equation  x  +  y  s=  5. 

Putting  x  =  1,  we  have  1  +  y  =  5,  or  y  =  4. 

Putting  x  =  2,  we  have  2-fy  =  5,  or#  =  3;  ete. 

Thus  the  equation  is  satisfied  by  the  sets  of  values 

x  =  1,  y  =  4, 

and  x  =  2,  y  =  3 ; 

and  this  could  be  extended  indefinitely,  for  we  may  give  to  x 
any  numerical  value  whatever. 

An  equation  which  has  an  indefinitely  great  number  of  solu- 
tions is  called  an  Indeterminate  Equation. 

Consider  the  equations 

x  +  y  =  5,  (1) 

2«  +  2y  =  10.  (2) 

By  §  119,  equation  (2)  is  equivalent  to  (1). 
Hence,  every  solution  of  (1)  is  a  solution  of  (2),  and  every 
solution  of  (2)  is  a  solution  of  (1). 

Again,  consider  the  equations 

*  +  y  =  5,  (3) 

x  -  y  =  3.  (4) 

Equation  (3)  is  satisfied  by  the  set  of  values  x  =  4,  y  =  1 ; 
as  also  is  equation  (4). 

But  (4)  is  not  satisfied  by  every  solution  of  (3),  nor  is  (3) 
satisfied  by  every  solution  of  (4). 

Thus,  (3)  and  (4)  are  not  equivalent 

If  two  equations,  containing  two  or  more  unknown  numbers, 
are  not  equivalent,  they  are  called  Independent. 


{ 


{ 
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230.  Consider  the  equations 

f*  +  y  =  5,  fl) 

l*  +  y«6.  (2) 

It  is  evidently  impossible  to  find  a  set  of  values  of  x  and  y 
which  shall  satisfy  both  (1)  and  (2). 

Two  equations  which  express  incompatible  relations  between 
the  unknown  numbers  involved  are  called  Inconsistent. 

If  they  express  possible  relations  between  the  unknown 
numbers,  they  are  called  Consistent. 

231.  A  system  of  equations  is  called  Simultaneous  when  each 
contains  two  or  more  unknown  numbers,  and  every  equation 
of  the  system  is  satisfied  by  the  same  set  or  sets  of  values  of 
the  unknown  numbers. 

A  Solution  of  a  system  of  simultaneous  equations  is  a  set  of 
values  of  the  unknown  numbers  which  satisfies  every  equation 
of  the  system. 

232.  Two  systems  of  equations,  involving  two  or  more  un- 
known numbers,  are  said  to  be  equivalent  when  every  solution 
of  either  system  is  a  solution  of  the  other. 

PRINCIPLES  USED  IN  SOLVING  SIMULTANEOUS 

EQUATIONS 

233.  If  for  any  equation  of  a  system  an  equivalent  equation  be 
put,  the  resulting  system  is  equivalent  to  the  first. 


Let  o-A 


(1) 

be  equations  involving  two  or  more  unknown  numbers;  and 
E  =  F  an  equation  equivalent  to  (1). 

To  prove  the  system  of  equations 

A  =  By 
E  =  F,  (2) 

equivalent  to  the  first  system. 

Since  every  solution  of  (1)  is  also  a  solution  of  (2),  every 
solution  of  the  first  system  is  a  solution  of  the  second. 


{ 


Let 


{ 
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And  since  every  solution  of  (2)  is  a  solution  of  (1),  every 
solution  of  the  second  system  is  a  solution  of  the  first. 

Therefore,  the  two  systems  are  equivalent  (§  232). 

In  like  manner,  the  theorem  may  be  proved  for  a  system  of 
any  number  of  equations. 

234.  If  for  either  equation,  in  a  system  of  two,  toe  put  an  equar 
tion  whose  first  and  second  members  are  the  sums,  or  differences, 
respectively,  of  the  given  first  and  second  members,  the  resulting 
system  will  be  equivalent  to  the  first 

(A  =  B, 
\C  =  D, 

be  equations  involving  two  or  more  unknown  numbers. 
To  prove  the  system  of  equations 

A  =  B, 
A+C=B  +  D, 
equivalent  to  the  first  system. 

Any  solution  of  the  first  system,  when  substituted  for  the 
unknown  numbers,  makes  A  equal  to  B,  and  C  equal  to  D. 
It  then  makes  A+  C  equal  to  B  +  D  (§  115, 1). 
Then  it  is  a  solution  of  the  second  system. 
Again,  any  solution  of  the  second  system  makes  A  equal  to 
B,  and  A  +  C  equal  to  B  +  D. 
It  then  makes  C  equal  to  D  (§  115,  2). 
Then  it  is  a  solution  of  the  first  system. 
Therefore,  the  two  systems  are  equivalent. 
In  like  manner,  the  first  system  is  equivalent  to  the  system 

A  =  B, 
A-C  =  B-D. 

It  may  be  proved,  as  in  §  234,  that  if  the  equations 

A  =  B,  C=D,E  =  F,ete.,  (1) 

involve  two  or  more  unknown  numbers,  and  any  equation  be 
replaced  by  an  equation  whose  first  member  is  the  sum  of  any 
of  the  given  first  members,  and  second  member  the  sum  of  the 
corresponding  second  members,  the  resulting  system  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  first. 


{ 
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The  above  is  also  the  case  if  the  signs  of  both  members,  in 
any  of  the  equations  (1),  be  changed  from  4-  to  — . 
For  example,  any  equation  may  be  replaced  by  the  equation 

A+C-E=B  +  D-F. 


If  any  equation  of  a  system  be  solved  for  one  of  the 
unknown  numbers,  and  the  value  found  be  substituted  for  this 
unknown  number  in  each  of  the  other  equations,  the  resulting  sy* 
tern  will  be  equivalent  to  the  first. 


Let 


[A  =  B,  (1) 

\C=D,  (2) 


{ 


be  equations  involving  two  unknown  numbers,  x  and  y. 

Let  JE  be  the  value  of  x  obtained  by  solving  (1) ;  and  let 
F=  G  be  the  equation  obtained  by  substituting  E  for  a;  in  (2). 

To  prove  the  system  of  equations 

x  =  E,  (3) 

F=G, 

equivalent  to  the  first  system. 

We  know  that  (3)  is  equivalent  to  (1) ;  hence,  any  solution 
of  the  first  system  is  a  solution  of  (3)  (§  233). 

Again,  any  solution  of  the  first  system  makes  E  identically 
equal  to  x ;  and  also  makes  C  equal  to  D. 

Then  it  must  make  the  expression  obtained  by  putting  E  for 
x,  in  C,  equal  to  the  expression  obtained  by  putting  E  for  a^  in 
D ;  that  is,  it  makes  F  equal  to  O. 

Then,  any  solution  of  the  first  system  is  also  a  solution  of 
the  second. 

Again,  since  (3)  is  equivalent  to  (1),  any  solution  of  the 
second  system  is  a  solution  of  (1). 

Also,  any  solution  of  the  second  system  makes  *  identically 
equal  to  E,  and  also  makes  F  equal  to  G. 

Then  it  must  make  the  expression  obtained  by  putting  x  for 
E,  in  F,  equal  to  the  expression  obtained  by  putting  «  for  E, 
in  G ;  that  is,  it  makes  C  equal  to  D. 

Then,  any  solution  of  the  second  system  is  also  a  solution  of 
the  first. 
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Therefore,  the  two  systems  are  equivalent. 

In  like  manner,  the  theorem  may  be  proved  for  a  system  of 
any  number  of  equations,  involving  any  number  of  unknown 
numbers. 


Any  equation  involving  two  unknown  numbers,  x  and 
y,  can  be  reduced  to  the  form  ax  +  by  =  c. 

If  we  have  two  independent  simultaneous  equations  of  the 
form  ax  -f  by  =  c,  they  may  be  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  a  single  equation  involving  but  one  unknown  number. 

This  operation  is  called  Elimination. 

There  are  three  principal  methods  of  elimination. 

I.  ELIMINATION  BY  ADDITION  OR  SUBTRACTION. 

5x-3y  =  19.  (1) 


1.   Solve  the  equations      _     ,   .         rt 

*  17<c  +  4j/=   2.  (2) 

Multiplying  (1)  by  4,  20x  -  12y  =  76.  (3) 

Multiplying  (2)  by  3,  21x  +  12y=   6.  (4) 

Adding  (3)  and  (4),  41  x  =  82.  (5) 

Whence,  x=  2.  •  (6) 

Substituting  x  =  2  in  (1),  10  -  3y  =  19.  (7) 

Whence,  -  Sy  =  9,  or  y  =  -  3.  (8) 

The  above  is  an  example  of  elimination  by  addition. 

(The  principles  demonstrated  in  §§116  to  119,  inclusive,  and  §  122, 
hold  for  equations  with  more  than  one  unknown  number.) 

By  $  119,  equation  (1)  is  equivalent  to  (3),  and  (2)  to  (4). 

Then,  by  two  applications  of  §  233,  the  given  system  is  equivalent  to 
the  system  (3)  and  (4). 

By  §  234,  the  system  (3)  and  (4)  is  equivalent  to  the  system  (3)  and  (6). 

By  §  122,  equation  (0)  is  equivalent  to  (6)  ;  and  then  by  §  283,  the 
system  (3)  and  (6)  is  equivalent  to  the  system  (3)  and  (6),  or  to  the  sys- 
tem (1)  and  (6).  ~    " 

By  §  236,  the  system  (1)  and  (6)  is  equivalent  to  the  system  (6)  and 
(7)  ;  which  by  §  233  is  equivalent  to  the  system  (6)  and  (8). 

Thus,  the  given  system  is  equivalent  to  the  system  (6)  and  (8)  ;  and 
since  no  solutions  are  introduced  nor  lost,  (6)  and  (8)  form  the  correct 
solution. 
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2.   Solve  the  equations 


15x  +  8y=       1.  (1) 

\l0s-7y=-24.  (2) 

Multiplying  (1)  by  2,        30a  +  16y  =        2.  (3) 

Multiplying  (2)  by  3,        30a?-21y  =  -72.  (4) 

Subtracting  (4)  from  (3),  37  y  =  74,  and  y  =  2. 

Substituting  y  =  2  in  (1),     15  x  + 16  =  1. 
Whence,  15  ar  =  — 15,  and  a;  =  —  1. 

The  above  is  an  example  of  elimination  by  subtraction. 

We  speak  of  adding  a  system  of  equations  when  we  mean  placing  the 
sum  of  the  first  members  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  second  members. 

Abbreviations  of  this  kind  are  frequent  in  Algebra ;  thus  we  speak  of 
multiplying  an  equation  when  we  mean  multiplying  each  of  its  terms. 

From  the  above  examples,  we  have  the  following  rule : 

If  necessary,  multiply  the  given  equations  by  such  numbers  as 
will  make  the  coefficients  of  one  of  the  unknown  numbers  in  the 
resulting  equations  of  equal  absolute  value. 

Add  or  subtract  the  resulting  equations  according  as  the  coeffi- 
cients of  equal  absolute  value  are  of  unlike  or  like  sign. 

If  the  coefficients  which  are  to  be  made  of  equal  absolute  value  are 
prime  to  each  other,  each  may  be  used  as  the  multiplier  for  the  other 
equation  ;  but  if  they  are  not  prime  to  each  other,  such  multipliers  should 
be  used  as  will  produce  their  lowest  common  multiple. 

Thus,  in  Ex.  1,  to  make  the  coefficients  of  y  of  equal  absolute  value, 
we  multiply  (1)  by  4  and  (2)  by  3 ;  but  in  Ex.  2,  to  make  the  coefficients 
of  x  of  equal  absolute  value,  since  the  L.C.M.  of  10  and  15  is  30,  we  mul- 
tiply (1)  by  2  and  (2)  by  3. 


.  Ex.    Solve  the  equations 


n.    ELIMINATION  BY  SUBSTITUTION 

'7x-9y=     15.  (1) 

8y-5»=-17.  (2) 

Transposing  —  5  x  in  (2),  8  y  =  5  x  — 17. 

Whence,  y  =  5x~17.         (3) 


Substituting  in  (1),         7  x  -  9  ( 1±ZL±L  \  =  15.  (4) 
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Clearing  of  fractions,  66  x  -  9  (5  x  - 17)  =  120. 

Or,  563-453  +  153  =  120. 

Uniting  terms,  11  x  =  —  33. 

Whence,  x  =  -  3.  (5) 

Substituting x  =  -3in(3),  y  =  ""lg""17=  -4.  (6) 

o 

By  §  286,  the  given  system  of  equations  is  equivalent  to  the  system  (3) 
and  (4) ;  or,  since  (4)  is  equivalent  to  (6),  to  the  system  (3)  and  (6). 

By  §  236,  the  system  (3)  and  (6)  is  equivalent  to  the  system  (6)  and 
(6);  whence,  the  given  system  is  equivalent  to  the  system  (6)  and  (6). 

From  the  above  example,  we  have  the  following  rule: 

.  From  one  of  the  given  equations  find  the  value  of  one  of  the 
unknown  numbers  in  terms  of  the  other,  and  substitute  this  value 
in  place  of  that  number  in  the  other  equation. 

m.    ELIMINATION  BY  COMPARISON 


240.  Ex.  Solve  the  equations 


2a:-5y  =  -16.  (1) 

\3<c  +  7y=       5.  (2) 
Transposing  —  5  y  in  (1),                         2  x  =  5  y  — 16. 

Whence,                                                      a.==5y--16<  ^ 

Transposing  7  y  in  (2),  3  x  =  5  —  7  y. 

Whence,  x  = 5  ~J y-        (4) 

Equating  values  of  x,  5y-16  =  &-7V.        (5) 

Clearing  of  fractions,  15  y  —  48  =  10  — 14  y. 

Transposing,  29  y  =  58. 

Whence,  y  =  2.  (6) 

|  Substituting  y  =  2  in  (3),  x  =  10~16  =  -  3.  (7) 

By  §  233,  the  given  system  of  equations  is  equivalent  to  the  system  (3) 
!  *nd  (4) ;  or,  since,  by  Ax.  4,  §  66,  (4)  is  equivalent  to  (6),  to  the  system 
!        (»)  and  (5). 
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But  (5)  is  equivalent  to  (6)  ;  bo  that  the  given  system  is  equivalent  to 
the  system  (3)  and  (6). 

By  §  236,  the  system  (3)  and  (6)  is  equivalent  to  the  system  (6) 
and  (7). 

From  the  above  example,  we  have  the  following  rule : 

From  each  of  the  given  equations,  find  the  value  of  the  same 
unknown  number  in  terms  of  the  other,  and  place  these  values 
equal  to  each  other. 

24L  If  the  given  equations  are  not  in  the  form  ax  +  by  =  ti 
they  should  first  be  reduced  to  this  form,  when  they  may  be 
solved  by  either  method  of  elimination. 

In  solving  fractional  simultaneous  equations,  we  are  liable 
to  get  results  which  do  not  satisfy  the  given  equations. 

By  §  221,  we  must  reject  any  solution  which  satisfies  the 
equation  obtained  by  equating  to  zero  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the 
given  denominators. 

242.  1.   Solve  the  equations 

7  3 


x+3     y  +  4 

[a(y-2)-y(«-6)  =  -l&         (2) 

Multiplying  each  term  of  (1)  by  (x  +  3)(y  +  4), 

7y  +  28-3a>-9  =  0,  or  7y-3x  =  -19.        (3) 
From  (2), 

xy  —  2x  —  xy-\-5y  =  — 13,  or  By  —  2x  =  — 13.         (4) 

Multiplying  (3)  by  2,  14  y  -  6  x  =  -  38.         (5) 

Multiplying  (4)  by  3,  15y-6s  =  -39.         (6) 

Subtracting  (5)  from  (6),  y  =  —   1. 

Substituting  in  (4),  —  5  —  2  x  =  — 13. 

Whence,  —  2a?  =  —  8,  orx=4 

Since  x  =  4  and  y  =  —  1  do  not  satisfy  the  equation  (x  +  3)  (y  +  4) = 0, 
the  solution  x  =  4,  y  =  —  1  is  correct  (§  241). 

2x  +  3y  =13.  (1) 


2.   Solve  the  equations 


1     +  ~^  =  0-  (2) 


x-2     y-3 
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Multiplying  each  term  of  (2)  by  (x  —  2)(y  —  3), 

y  _  3  +  x  -  2  =  0,  or  y  =  -  x  +  5.  (3) 

Substituting  in  (1),         2  »  -  3  x  +  15  =  13,  or  x  =*  2. 
Substituting  in  (3),  y  =  —  2  +  5  =  3. 

Since  z  =  2  and  y  =  3  satisfy  the  equation  (z  —  2)  (y  —  3)  =  0,  the 
solution  most  be  rejected. 

The  above  solution  satisfies  the  first  given  equation,  but  not  the  second  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  find  a  solution  which  will  satisfy  both  given  equations. 

In  solving  literal  simultaneous  linear  equations,  the  method 
of  elimination  by  addition  or  subtraction  is  usually  to  be 
preferred. 

*    «  ,  .  ( ax  +  by  =c.  (1) 

3.   Solve  the  equations  i    .  .         .  ,/ 

^  I  a'x  +  b'y  =  c'.  (2) 

Multiplying  (1)  by  V,  ab'x  +  bb'y  =  b'c. 

Multiplying  (2)  by  b,  a'bx  +  bb'y  =  be*. 

Subtracting,  (ab*  —  a'b)x  =  &'c  —  be'. 

Whence,  ga=yc"w, 

o6'  -  a'b 

Multiplying  (1)  by  a',  aafx  +  a'&y  =  ca'.  (3) 

Multiplying  (2)  by  a,  aa'x  +  adty  =  c'a.  (4) 

Subtracting  (3)  from  (4),      (ob*  —  a'b)y  =  c'a  —  ca1. 

Whence,  v  =,<**-<**'. 

y     ab'  -  a'6 

Certain  equations  in  which  the  unknown  numbers  occur  in 
the  denominators  of  fractions  may  be  readily  solved  without 
previously  clearing  of  fractions. 


4.  Solve  the  equations 


x      y  ^  ' 

?  +  **  — 1.  (2) 


Multiplying  (1)  by  5,       ^  -  —  =  40. 

Multiplying  (2)  by  3,       —-§-—*  =  —  3. 

x       y 
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Adding, 

74 

X 

=  37. 

Whence, 

74  =  37  x,  and  »  = 

Substituting  in  (1), 

5-?  =  8. 

y 

Whence, 

—  =  3,  and  y  =  — 

Solve  the  following : 

EXERCISE  32 

.■■I 

S. 

.08  x  +    .9  y  =  .048. 
.    .3x-  .36  y  =  .478. 

3  x     y         9  ' 

3       6  _9 
x     4y     8* 

5. 
6.  • 

x-y         10 

3x  +  8__6x-  1 
[y-4       2jr+3 

8x-4y  =  -ll. 
2            5 

=  2. 


-3. 


3.  { 


2x-3y4x  +  6y_     1 
4  3  2* 

5  x  +  2  y     7  y  -  3  x  =  39 
2  5  10' 


[x  +  6     y+1 


=  0. 


>    [mrx  +  y)  +  n(x-y)  =  2. 


7.  < 


/ 


4. 


m'(x  +y)  —  n2(x  —  y)  =  r»  —  n. 


ox  +  -  =  w. 


ex  +  -  =  n. 


f  (a  +  6)x  +  (a  -  6)y  =  2(a«  +  6s). 
8.  -{         6  a 


m 


+ 


ix  —  a  —  6     y  —  a  +  b 
n 


9. 


x  -  a     y  +  b 


=  1. 


n     +  -™-  =  l. 


10. 


24 


2x  +  y     x-  4y 

7 16__ 

2x+y     x-4y 


=  -3. 


{  x  —  a     y  +  b 

2  ry  +  3     4  y  +  5  =  g 
x  -  2         x  +  3 

2  s  +  3  y  -  1       3  x  -  8  y 25  y* 

2x  +  y  3x-lly         (2x  +  y)(8x  -  11  y) 


11.  < 


j  (a  +  6)x  +  (a-  6)y  =  2aa-2  6*. 
12.  <      y  r     _    Aah 


\  a  -b      a  +  b     a'1  -  if1 
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SIMULTANEOUS    LINEAR   EQUATIONS    CONTAINING  MORE 
THAN  TWO  UNKNOWN  NUMBERS 

243.  If  we  have  three  independent  simultaneous  equations, 
containing  three  unknown  numbers,  we  may  combine  any  two 
of  them  by  one  of  the  methods  of  elimination  explained  in 
§§  238  to  240,  so  as  to  obtain  a  single  equation  containing  only 
two  unknown  numbers. 

We  may  then  combine  the  remaining  equation  with  either 
of  the  other  two,  and  obtain  another  equation  containing  the 
same  two  unknown  numbers. 

By  solving  the  two  equations  containing  two  unknown  num- 
bers, we  may  obtain  their  values;  and  substituting  them  in 
either  of  the  given  equations,  the  value  of  the  remaining 
unknown  number  may  be  found. 

We  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  when  the  number  of  equa- 
tions and  of  unknown  numbers  is  greater  than  three. 

The  method  of  elimination  by  addition  or  subtraction  is  usu- 
ally the  most  convenient. 

If  any  equation  is  fractional,  we  should  reject  any  solution  which  satis- 
fies the  equation  obtained  by  equating  to  zero  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  given 
denominators  (§  241). 

1.  Solve  the  equations 

Multiplying  (1)  by  3, 
Multiplying  (2)  by  2, 

Subtracting, 

Multiplying  (1)  by  5, 
Multiplying  (3)  by  3, 

Subtracting  (7)  from  (8), 

Multiplying  (6)  by  5, 
Multiplying  (9)  by  2, 

Subtracting, 

Substituting  in  (6), 

Substituting  in  (1), 


'   6x-  4y—  7z= 

17. 

(i) 

9x—  7y-16z= 

29. 

(2) 

lOx-  5y—  Sz= 

23. 

(3) 

18a-12y-21z= 

51. 

W 

18s-14y-32z= 

58. 

(6) 

2y+ll*=- 

-  7. 

(6) 

30s-20y-35z= 

85. 

(7) 

30x-15y-  9z= 

69. 

(8) 

>,            5y+26z=- 

-16. 

(9) 

10y+55z= 

-35. 

(10) 

l(h/+52z= 

-32. 

(11) 

3z=- 

-3,  or  *  =  — 1. 

(12) 

2^-11  = 

-7,ory=2. 

(13) 

6x-8+7=: 

17,  or  x  =  3. 

(14) 
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By  |§  119  and  233,  the  given  system  of  equations  is  equivalent  to  the 
system  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  ;  which,  by  §  235,  is  equivalent  to  the  system 
(3),  (4),  and  (0),  or  to  the  system  (1),  (3),  and  (6). 

But  (1)  is  equivalent  to  (7),  and  (3)  to  (8)  ;  so  that  the  given  system 
is  equivalent  to  the  system  (6),  (7),  and  (8) ;  this,  by  §  235,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  system  (0),  (7),  and  (9),  or  to  the  system  (1),  (0),  and  (9). 

But  the  system  (1),  (6),  and  (9)  is  equivalent  to  the  system  (1),  (10), 
and  (11)  ;  which,  by  §  236,  is  equivalent  to  the  system  (1),  (10),  and 
(12). 

The  system  (1),  (10),  and  (12)  is  equivalent  to  the  system  (1),  (6), 
and  (12)  ;  which,  by  two  applications  of  §  23tt,  is  equivalent  to  the  sys- 
tem (12),  (18),  and  (14). 

In  certain  cases  the  solution  may  be  abridged  by  aid  of  the 
artifice  which  is  employed  in  the  following  example. 


2.   Solve  the  equations 


u  ■+■  a  -f  y  =   6. 

s+y  +  2=  7. 

y  +  *  +  u=   8. 

%  +  u  +  x  =  9. 
Adding,  Su  +  Sx  +  3y  +  3  z  =  30. 

Whence,  u  +  x  +  y+z  =  10. 

Subtracting  (2)  from  (5),  u  =   3. 

Subtracting  (3)  from  (5),  x  =   2. 

Subtracting  (4)  from  (5),  y  =  1. 

Subtracting  (1)  from  (5),  2=4. 


a) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

(5) 


Solve  the  following : 

'5x+    y  -  4  *  =  -  5. 
1.       Zx-by  -6*=  -20. 
>z-3y  +  8*     =-27. 

3  4     ~3' 

3  5  15 

z  +  x     z  —  y  =  43 
2  6     "  10" 


EXERCISE    33 


4. 


'  ax  +  by  =  (a  +  b)c. 
by  +  cz  =  (c  +  a)b. 
cz  +  ax  =  (6  +  c)a. 

(2x-6y=-26. 

7a:  +  6*=-38. 

3     =     4 
y-4     «  +  2* 
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y  < 


tt  +  3«-2y-*  =  -3. 
2i*-z-y  +  3*  =  23. 
i*  +  s  +  3y-2*=-12. 
l8tt-2sc  +  y  +  *  =  22. 

M+i=«. 

x     y     z 

1  +  1  +  1  =  6. 
|f     *     if 

i  +  i  +  Uc. 

*         tt         X 

1+1+1=4 
u     x    y 


7. 


'  3  s  -  y     4  g  -  5  y  _  19 
6  2  2' 

2ac-3g     s-4y_7 
6  4  4 

4s  +  3     3y  +  5s_49 
3  2  3* 


8     +-**-»*. 


*+y    »— « 

_6 5 

x  +  y    y — » 


=  1. 


4    +-*-  =  2. 


as  —  «     y  —  * 


a;  +  y  +  *  =  0. 

(ft  +  c)as  +  (c  +  a)y  +  (a  +  6)*  =  0.        10. 

6cx  +  cay  +  ate  =  1. 


f_2 ILt*  =  0. 

a+  &        c 

-JL  _  £+J  =  o. 
6  +  c        a 


PROBLEMS    INVOLVING    SIMULTANEOUS    LINEAR    EQUA- 
TIONS WITH  TWO  OR  MORE  UNKNOWN  NUMBERS 

244;  In  solving  problems  where  two  or  more  letters  are 
used  to  represent  unknown  numbers,  we  must  obtain  from 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  as  many  independent  equations 
(§  229)  as  there  are  unknown  numbers  to  be  determined. 

1.  If  3  be  added  to  both  numerator  and  denominator  of 
a  fraction,  its  value  is  f ;  and  if  2  be  subtracted  from  both 
numerator  and  denominator,  its  value  is  \ ;  find  the  fraction. 

Let  x  =  the  numerator, 

and  y  =  the  denominator. 

By  the  conditions,  ^±^  =  ?, 

y  +  3     3' 


and 


g-2  =  l 
y-2     2" 


Solving  these  equations,  x  =  7,  y  =  12 ;  whence,  the  fraction  is  — . 

12 
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2.  A  crew  can  row  10  miles  in  50  minutes  down  stream,  and 
12  miles  in  an  hour  and  a  half  against  the  stream.  Find  the 
rate  in  miles  per  hour  of  the  current,  and  of  the  crew  in  still 
water. 

Let  x  =  number  of  miles  an  hour  of  the  crew  in  still  water, 

and  y  =  number  of  miles  an  hour  of  the  current 

Then,  x  +  y  =  number  of  miles  an  hour  of  the  crew  down  stream, 
and         x  —  y  —  number  of  miles  an  hour  of  the  crew  up  stream. 

The  number  of  miles  an  hour  rowed  by  the  crew  is  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance in  miles  divided  by  the  time  in  hours. 

Then,  x  +  y  =  10  +  \  =  12, 

6 

and  x-y  =  12-*-?  =  8. 

2 

Solving  these  equations,  x  =  10,  y  =  2. 

3.  The  sum  of  the  three  digits  of  a  number  is  13.  If  the 
number,  decreased  by  8,  be  divided  by  the  sum  of  its  second 
and  third  digits,  the  quotient  is  25 ;  and  if  99  be  added  to  the 
number,  the  digits  will  be  inverted.    Find  the  number. 

Let  x  =  the  first  digit, 

y  =  the  second, 
and  z  =  the  third. 

Then,  lOOx  +  10  y  +  *  =  the  number, 

and  100  z  +  10  y  +  x  =  the  number  with  its  digits  inverted. 

By  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 

x  +  y  +  z  -  18, 
100s  +  10y  +  s-8_g& 
y  +  z 
and  lOOx  +  lOy  +  *  +  09  =  100*  +  lOy  +  x. 

Solving  these  equations,     x  =  2,  y  =  8,  *  =  3;  and  the  number  is  288. 

EXERCISE  34 
1.   If  3  be  added  to  the  numerator  of  a  certain  fraction,  and  7  sub- 

tracted  from  the  denominator,  its  value  is  ^;  and  if  1  be  subtracted  from 

2 
the  numerator,  and  7  added  to  the  denominator,  its  value  is  -.    Find  the  ■ 

fraction. 

S.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  one  shall  be  n  times  as  much  greater 

than  a  as  the  other  is  less  than  a ;  and  the  quotient  of  their  sum  by  their 

difference  equal  to  b. 
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5.  If  the  greater  of  two  numbers  be  divided  by  the  less,  the  quotient 
is  1,  and  the  remainder  6.  And  if  the  greater,  increased  by  14,  be  divided 
by  the  less,  diminished  by  4,  the  quotient  is  5,  and  the  remainder  4.  Find 
the  numbers. 

4.  A  sum  of  money  at  simple  interest  amounted  to  $  1868.40  in  7  years, 
and  to  $2174.40  in  12  years.    Find  the  principal  and  the  rate. 

6.  A  certain  number  of  two  digits  exceeds  three  times  the  sum  of  its 
digits  by  4.  If  the  digits  be  inverted,  the  sum  of  the  resulting  number 
aud  the  given  number  exceeds  three  times  the  given  number  by  2.  Find 
(he  number. 

6.  A  man  invests  a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest. 
If  the  principal  had  been  $1200  greater,  and  the  rate  one  per  cent  greater, 
his  income  would  have  been  increased  by  $  118.  If  the  principal  had  been 
$3200  greater,  and  the  rate  two  per  cent  greater,  his  income  would  have 
been  increased  by  $312.    What  sum  did  he  invest,  and  at  what  rate  ? 

7.  The  middle  digit  of  a  number  of  three  figures  is  one-half  the  sum  of 
the  other  two  digits.  If  the  number  be  divided  by  the  sum  of  its  digits, 
the  quotient  is  20,  and  the  remainder  9 ;  and  if  594  be  added  to  the  num- 
ber, the  digits  will  be  inverted.     Find  the  number. 

8.  A  crew  row  16 J  miles  up  stream  and  18  miles  down  stream  in  9 
hours.  They  then  row  21  miles  up  stream  and  19£  miles  down  stream  in 
11  hours.  Find  the  rate  in  miles  an  hour  of  the  stream,  and  of  the  crew 
in  still  water. 

OR  1i 

9.  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  —  hours,  A  and  C  in  —  hours, 

10  12  9 

A  and  D  in  —  hours,  and  B  and  C  in  —  hours.     How  many  hours  will  it 

10  7  J 

take  each  alone  to  do  the  work  ? 

10.  A  and  B  run  a  race  of  280  feet.  The  first  heat,  A  gives  B  a  start 
of  70  feet,  and  neither  wins  the  race.  The  second  heat,  A  gives  B  a  start 
of  35  feet,  and  beats  him  by  6f  seconds.  How  many  feet  can  each  run  in 
a  second? 

11.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  play  at  cards.  After  B  has  won  one-half  of  A1s 
money,  C  one-third  of  B's,  D  one-fourth  of  C's,  and  A  one-fifth  of  D's, 
they  have  each  $10,  except  B  who  has  $16.     How  much  had  each  at 

fiT3t? 

IS.  The  fore-wheel  of  a  carriage  makes  a  revolutions  more  than  the 
hind-wheel  in  travelling  6  feet.  If  the  circumference  of  the  fore-wheel 
were  Increased  by  one-mth,  and  the  circumference  of  the  hind-wheel  by 
one-nth,  the  fore-wheel  would  make  c  revolutions  more  than  the  Iiind- 
wheel  in  travelling  d  feet.    Find  the  circumference  of  each  wheel. 
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13.  The  sum  of  the  four  digits  of  a  number  is  14.  The  sum  of  the  last 
three  digits  exceeds  twice  the  first  by  2.  Twice  the  sum  of  the  second 
and  third  digits  exceeds  three  times  the  sum  of  the  first  and  fourth  by  3. 
And  if  2727  be  subtracted  from  the  number,  the  digits  will  be  inverted. 
Find  the  number. 

14.  A  and  B  run  a  race  from  P  to  Q  and  back ;  the  distance  from  P 
to  Q  being  108  yards.  The  first  heat,  A  reaches  Q  first,  and  meets  B  on 
his  return  at  a  point  12  yards  from  Q.  The  second  heat,  A  increases  his 
speed  by  2  yards  a  second,  and  B  by  1  yard  a  second ;  and  now  A 
meets  B  18  yards  from  Q.    How  many  yards  can  each  run  in  a  second? 

15.  A  train  running  from  A  to  B,  meets  with  an  accident  which  de- 
lays it  a  hours.  It  then  proceeds  at  a  rate  one-nth  less  than  its  former 
rate,  and  arrives  at  B  6  hours  late.  Had  the  accident  occurred  c  miles 
nearer  B,  the  train  would  have  been  d  hours  late.  Find  the  rate  of  the 
train  before  the  accident,  and  the  distance  to  B  from  the  point  of 
detention. 

16.  A  man  buys  60  shares  of  stock,  part  paying  dividends  at  the  rate  of 
3 1  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  at  the  rate  of  4  J  per  cent.  If  the  first 
part  had  paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of  4  }  per  cent,  and  the  other  at  the 
rate  of  3 J  per  cent,  the  total  annual  income  would  have  been  $12  less. 
How  many  shares  of  each  kind  did  he  buy  ? 
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XIII.     DISCUSSION   OF  LINEAR   EQUATIONS 

VARIABLES  AND  LIMITS 

245.  A  variable  number,  or  simply  a  variable,  is  a  number 
which  may  assume,  under  the  conditions  imposed  upon  it,  an 
indefinitely  great  number  of  different  values. 

A  constant  is  a  number  which  remains  unchanged  throughout 
the  same  discussion. 

A  limit  of  a  variable  is  a  constant  number,  the  difference 
between  which  and  the  variable  may  be  made  less  than  any 
assigned  number,  however  small,  without  ever  becoming  zero. 

In  other  words,  a  limit  of «a  variable  is  a  fixed  number  which 
the  variable  approaches  indefinitely  near,  but  never  actually 
reaches. 

246.  It  is  evident  that  the  difference  between  a  variable 
and  its  limit  is  a  variable  which  approaches  the  limit  zero. 

247.  Interpretation  of  r- 

Consider  the  series  of  fractions 

a  a     a      a 


••  • 


3'  .3'  .03'  .003'      ' 

where  each  denominator  after  the  first  is  one-tenth  of  the  pre- 
ceding denominator. 

It  is  evident  that,  by  sufficiently  continuing  the  series,  the 
denominator  may  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  number,  how- 
ever small,  and  the  value  of  the  fraction  greater  than  any 
assigned  number,  however  great. 

In  other  words,  if  Hie  numerator  of  a  fraction  remains  constant, 
while  the  denominator  approaches  the  limit  0,  the  value  of  the 
fraction  increases  urithout  limit. 

It  is  customary  to  express  this  principle  as  follows : 

a 
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The  symbol  oo  is  called  Infinity ;  it  simply  stands  for  that  which  is 
greater  than  any  number,  however  great. 

248.  Interpretation  of  — . 

Consider  the  series  of  fractions 

a    a     a       a 


••  • 


3'  30'  300'  3000' 

where  each  denominator  after  the  first  is  ten  times  the  preced- 
ing denominator. 

It  is  evident  that,  by  sufficiently  continuing  the  series,  the 
denominator  may  be  made  greater  than  any  assigned  number, 
however  great,  and  the  value  of  the  fraction  less  than  any 
assigned  number,  however  small. 

In  other  words, 

If  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  remains  constant,  while  the 
denominator  iricreases  without  limit,  the  value  of  the  fraction 
approacliea  the  limit  0. 

It  is  customary  to  express  this  principle  as  follows : 

00 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  no  literal  meaning  can  be  attached 

to  such  results  as  _  „ 

^=oo,  and  -  =  0; 
0  *> 

for  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  division,  unless  the  divisor  is  a  finite 
number. 

If  such  forms  occur  in  mathematical  investigations,  they  must  be  in- 
terpreted as  in  §§  247  and  248. 

249.  Interpretation  of  -. 

By  §  44,  -  signifies  a  number  which,  when  multiplied  by  0, 
gives  0. 

But  by  §§37  and  40,  if  any  number  be  multiplied  by  0,  the 
result  is  0. 

Hence,  ^  may  be  any  number  whatever. 
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•  For  this  reason  the  fraction  -  is  called  Indeterminate. 

250.  A  Function  of  a  number  is  any  expression  which  con- 
tains the  number. 
Thus,  the  expression  2<c*  —  3aaj  +  5a8isa  function  of  x. 

2SL  Function  Notation. 

A  function  of  x  is  often  represented  by  the  symbol  f(x) ;  read 
"/-function  of  x,"  or  simply  "/-a?." 

If,  in  any  investigation, /(x)  stands  for  a  certain  function  of 
as,  then,  whatever  value  a  may  have, /(a)  represents  the  result 
obtained  by  substituting  a  for  x  in  the  given  function. 

Thus,  if     f{x)  =  x*  +  Sx- 2,  then 

/(3)=3*  +  3. 3-2  =  16; 

/(_3)  =  (-3)*  +  3(-3)-2=-2;  etc. 

Functions  of  x  are  also  represented  by  the  symbols  F(z),  4>  (as),  etc. 

THE  THEOREM  OF  LIMITS 

252.  If  two  functions  of  the  satne  variable  are  so  related  that, 
as  the  variable  changes  its  value,  they  are  equal  for  every  value 
which  the  variable  can  assume,  and  each  approaches  a  certain 
limit,  then  the  two  limits  are  equal. 

Let  y  and  z  be  functions  of  a  certain  variable,  x ;  and  let  them 
be  equal  for  every  value  which  the  variable  x  can  assume,  and 
approach  the  limits  y*  and  *',  respectively. 

To  prove  that  y1  =  z'. 

Let  y1  —  y  =  m,  and  z*  —  z  =  n. 

Then,  m  and  n  are  variables  which  can  be  made  less  than 
any  assigned  number,  however  small  (§  246). 

Then,  m  —  n  is  either  zero,  or  else  a  variable  which  can  be 
made  less  than  any  assigned  number,  however  small. 

But  m—n^y'  —  y  —z1  +  z  =  y'  —  z']  for,  by  hypothesis,  y 
and  z  are  equal. 

Since  y1  —  z1  is  not  a  variable,  m  —  n  is  not  a  variable. 

Then,  m  —  n  is  0 ;  and  hence  its  equal,  y'  —  *'  is  0,  or  y1  =»  *'. 
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PROPOSITIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  LIMITS 

253.  The  limit  of  the  sum  of  a  constant  and  a  variable  is  the 
sum  of  the  constant  and  the  limit  of  the  variable. 

Let  a  be  a  constant,  and  x  a  variable  whose  limit  is  x1. 

Then,  x1  —  x  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  number, 
however  small  (§  245). 

Whence,  (x'  +  a)  —  (x  -h  a),  which  equals  x1  —x,  can  be  made 
less  than  any  assigned  number,  however  small. 

Then,  x'  -f  a  is  the  limit  of  x  +  a. 

254.  Hie  limit  of  the  sum  of  any  finite  number  of  variables  is 
the  sum  of  their  limits. 

Let  x,  y,  z,  •••,  be  variables  whose  limits  are  x1,  y1,  *',  •••, 
respectively. 

Then,  <cf  —  x,  y'  —  y,  z'  —  z,  •••,  can  be  made  less  than  any 
assigned  number,  however  small. 

Whence,  (x*  —  x)  +  (yr  —  y)  +  (z'  —  z)  -f  ••  •, 

or,  (x1  +  y'  +  z'  +  ...)  —  (x  +  y  +  z  +  •••), 

can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  number,  however  small. 

Then,  x1  +  y'-fz'  +  •••  is  the  limit  of  a; -f- y  +  z  +  •••.  (1) 

255.  Any  two  corresponding  positive  signs,  in  (1),  §  254, 
may  be  changed  to  negative. 

Thus,      »'  — yr  +  «'  +  •••  is  the  limit  of  x  —  y  +  «  +  •••. 

256.  The  limit  of  the  product  of  a  constant  and  a  variable  is 
the  constant  midtij)lied  by  the  limit  of  the  variable. 

Let  a,  x,  and  x'  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  §  263. 
Then,  a(x'  —  x),  or  ax'  —  ax,  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned 
number,  however  small. 

Whence,  ax'  is  the  limit  of  ax. 

257.  TJie  limit  of  the  product  of  any  number  of  variables  is  the 
product  of  their  limits. 

Let  x,  y,  z,  •••,  be  variables  having  the  limits  x\  y',  z\  —, 
respectively  ;  and  let  x '—  a?  =  I,  y'  —  y  —  m,  z'  —  z  =  n,  •••. 

Then,  2,  m,  n,  •••,  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  number, 
however  small. 
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Now,  x'y'z'  •••  =  (x  +  T)  (y  +  m)  (z  -f-  n)  ••• 

=  xyz  •••  +  terms  involving  J,  ra,  n,  •••. 

Then,  £'#'2' xyz •••  =  terms  involving  /,  m,  n,  •  ••.  (1) 

The  second  member  of  (1)  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned 
number,  however  small. 
Then,  x'y'z'  •••  is  the  limit  of  xyz  •••. 

258.  Let  v.  be  a  positive  integer,  and  x  a  variable  having  the 
limits';  then, 

limit  of  af =  limit  of  x  x  x  x  x  x  •••  to  n  factors 

=  »'  x  x'  x  a'  X  •••  to  n  factors,  by  §  257, 

=  (x')n  =  (limit  of  x)\ 

259.  7%e  limit  of  (he  quotient  of  two  variables  is  the  quotient 
oftlieir  limits,  if  the  divisor  be  not  zero. 

Let  x  and  y  be  variables  having  the  limits  x'  and  y1,  respec- 
tively ;  and  suppose  that  y'  is  not  zero. 

Let  X*  —  x  =  I,  and  yf  —  y  =  m ;  then,  x  =  x'  —  l  and  y  =  y'  —  m. 

Now, 

**     a?__ a;'      a'  —  I  ^_ x'yf  —mx1  —  (x'y'  —  ?#')  __  ly'  —  mx'     ,.. 

P""y— y*  — Sff  — to-  #'(2/'  -  m)  ~y,2-my'' 

Since  J  and  m  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  number, 
however  small  (§  245),  the  numerator  of  this  fraction  can  be 
made  less  than  any  assigned  number,  however  small. 

Also,  the  denominator  can  be  made  to  differ  from  y'%  by  less 
than  any  assigned  number,  however  small. 

Then,  the  fraction  (1)  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned 
number,  however  small. 

Whence,  — ,  is  the  limit  of  -. 

y'  V 

INTERPRETATION  OF  NEGATIVE  RESULTS 

260.  A  problem  is  said  to  be  Impossible  when  its  conditions 
cannot  be  satisfied. 

It  is  said  to  be  Indeterminate  when  the  number  of  its  solu- 
tions is  indefinitely  great. 
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..  1.  The  length  of  a  field  is  10  rods,  and  its  breadth  8 
rods ;  how  many  rods  must  be  added  to  the  breadth  so  that  the 
area  may  be  60  square  rods  ? 

Let  x  =  number  of  rods  to  be  added. 

By  the  conditions,         10  (8  +  a)  =  60. 

Then,  80  + 10  x  =  00,  or  x  =  -  2. 

By  §  78,  adding  —  2  rods  is  the  same  thing  as  subtracting  2  rods. 
Hence,  2  rods  must  be  subtracted  from  the  breadth  in  order  that  the 
area  may  be  60  square  rods. 

The  above  problem  is  impossible  arithmetically ;  -for*  the  area  of  the 
field  is  at  present  80  square  rods ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  60 
square  rods  by  adding  anything  to  the  breadth. 

If  we  should  modify  the  problem  so  as  to  read  : 

"  The  length  of  a  field  is  10  rods,  and  its  breadth  8  rods ;  how  many 
rods  must  be  subtracted  from  the  breadth  so  that  the  area  may  be  60 
square  rods?'1 

and  let  x  denote  the  number  of  rods  to  be  subtracted,  we  should  find  x  =  2. 

Also,  if  we  had  solved  the  given  problem  by  letting  x  denote  the  num- 
ber of  rods  to  be  subtracted,  we  should  have  found  x  =  2. 

2.  A  is  35  years  of  age,  and  B  20 ;  it  is  required  to  deter- 
mine the  epoch  at  which  A's  age  is  twice  as  great  as  B's. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  required  epoch  is  x  years  after  the  present 
date. 

By  the  conditions,      36  +  x  =  2  (20  +  x). 

Then,  36  +  x  =  40  +  2  x,  or  x  =  -  5. 

By  §  66,  —  5  years  after  is  the  same  thing  as  6  years  before  the  present 
date. 

Therefore,  the  required  epoch  is  6  years  before  the  present  date. 

If  we  had  supposed  the  required  epoch  to  be  x  years  before  the  present 
date,  we  should  have  found  x  =  5. 

From  the  discussion  of  the  above  problems,  we  infer  that  a 
negative  result  may  be  obtained : 

1.  In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  is  arithmeti- 
cally impossible. 

2.  In  consequence  of  a  wrong  choice  between  two  possible 
hypotheses  as  to  the  nature  of  the  unknown  number. 
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Id  the  first  case,  it  is  usually  possible  to  form  an  analogous 
problem,  whose  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the  absolute  value 
of  the  negative  result,  by  attributing  to  the  unknown  number 
a  quality  the  opposite  of  that  which  had  been  attributed  to  it. 

In  either  case,  a  positive  result  may  be  obtained  by  attribut- 
ing to  the  unknown  number  a  quality  the  opposite  of  that  which 
had  been  attributed  to  it ;  and  the  equations  answering  to  the 
new  conditions,  may  be  derived  from  the  old  equations  by 
changing  the  sign  of  the  unknown  number  wherever  it  occurs. 

Similar  considerations  hold  in  problems  involving  two  or 
more  unknown  numbers. 

A  negative  result  sometimes  indicates  that  the  problem  is 
impossible. 

3.  If  11  times  the  number  of  persons  in  a  certain  house, 
increased  by  18,  be  divided  by  4,  the  result  equals  twice  the 
number  increased  by  3 ;   find  the  number. 

Let  x  =  the  number. 

By  the  conditions,         lla;  +  18  =  2  x  +  3. 

Whence,  11  x  +  18  =  8  x  +  12,  and  x  =  -  2. 

The  negative  result  shows  that  the  problem  is  impossible. 


A  problem  may  also  be  impossible  when  the  solution 
is  fractional,  or  zero. 

1.  A  man  has  two  kinds  of  money ;  dimes  and  cents.  The 
total  number  of  coins  is  23,  and  their  value  37  cents.  How 
many  has  he  of  each  ? 

Let  x  =  number  of  dimes. 

Then,  23  —  x  =  number  of  cents. 

The  x  dimes  are  worth  10  x  cents  ;  then,  by  the  conditions, 

14 
.  10z  +  23-x=S7;  ands  =  — . 

i  9 

The  fractional  result  shows  that  the  problem  is  impossible. 

2.  The  denominator  of  a  fraction  exceeds  the  numerator  by 
6;  and  if  2  be  added  to  the  numerator,  the  value  of  the  fraction 
is  4-    Find  the  fraction. 
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Let  x  =  the  numerator. 

Then,  x  +  6  =  the  denominator. 

x  4-  2      1 
By  the  conditions,  ^     =  -• 

Whence,  8z  + 6  =  z +  6;  andx  =  0. 

The  result  shows  that  the  problem  is  impossible. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  COURIERS 

263.  Tbe  discussion  of  the  following  problem  serves  to 
further  illustrate  the  interpretation  of  negative  and  zero  results, 
besides  furnishing  an  interpretation  of  infinite  and  indetermi- 
nate results. 

The  Problem  of  the  Couriers.  Two  couriers,  A  and  B,  are 
travelling  along  the  same  road  in  the  same  direction,  RR\  at 
the  rates  of  m  and  n  miles  an  hour,  respectively.  If  at  any 
time,  say  12  o'clock,  A  is  at  P,  and  B  is  a  miles  beyond  him 
at  Q,  after  how  many  hours,  and  how  many  miles  beyond  P, 
are  they  together  ? 

R  P  Q  R' 

I I I I 


Let  A  and  B  meet  x  hours  after  12  o'clock,  and  y  miles 
beyond  P. 

They  will  then  meet  y  —  a  miles  beyond  Q. 

Since  A  travels  nix  miles,  and  B  nx  miles,  in  x  hours,  we 

^ave  f         y  =  mx, 

\y  —  a  =  nx. 

Solving  these  equations,  we  obtain 

*=— ^,andy=     am 


m  —  n  m  —  n 

We  will  now  discuss  these  results  under  different  hypotheses. 

1.   w  >  w. 
In  this  case,  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  positive. 

This  means  that  the  couriers  meet  at  some  time  after  12,  at 
some  point  to  the  right  of  P. 
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This  agrees  with  the  hypothesis  made ;  for  if  m  is  greater 
than  n,  A  is  travelling  faster  than  B ;  and  he  must  overtake 
him  at  some  point  beyond  their  positions  at  12  o'clock. 

2.   m<  n. 

In  this  case,  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  negative. 

This  means  that  the  couriers  met  at  some  time  before  12,  at 
some  point  to  the  left  of  P. 

This  agrees  with  the  hypothesis  made ;  for  if  m  is  less  than 
n,  A  is  travelling  more  slowly  than  B ;  and  they  must  have 
been  together  before  12  o'clock,  and  before  they  could  have 
advanced  as  far  as  P. 

3.  a  =  0,  and  m  >  n  or  m  <  n. 

In  this  case,  x  =  0  and  y  =  0. 

This  means  that  the  travellers  are  together  at  12  o'clock,  at 
the  point  P. 

This  agrees  with  the  hypothesis  made ;  for  if  a  =  0,  and  m 
and  n  are  unequal,  the  couriers  are  together  at  12  o'clock,  and 
are  travelling  at  unequal  rates ;  and  they  could  not  have  been 
together  before  12,  and  will  not  be  together  afterwards. 

4.  m  =  »,  and  a  not  equal  to  0. 

In  this  case,  the  values  of  x  and  y  take  the  form  -,  and  are 
infinite  (§  247).  ° 

No  definite  values  can  be  assigned  to  x  and  y,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  impossible. 

This  agrees  with  the  hypothesis  made ;  for  if  m  =  n,  and  a 
is  not  zero,  the  couriers  are  a  miles  apart  at  12  o'clock,  and  are 
travelling  at  the  same  rate ;  and  they  never  could  have  been, 
and  never  will  be  together. 

Therefore,  an  infinite  result  indicates  that  the  problem  is  im- 
possible. 

In  this  case,  as  m  -  n  approaches  the  limit  0,  the  values  of  x  and  y 
increase  without  limit. 

That  is,  as  the  difference  of  the  rates  of  the  couriers  approaches  the 
limit  0,  both  the  number  of  hours  after  12  o'clock,  and  the  number  of 
nrita  beyond  P,  when  A  and  B  are  together,  increase  without  limit. 
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5.  m  =  n,  and  a  =  0. 

In  this  case,  the  values  of  x  and  y  take  the  form  -,  and  are 
indeterminate  (§  249). 

This  means  that  any  value  of  x  whatever,  with  the  corre- 
sponding value  of  y,  is  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

This  agrees  with  the  hypothesis  made ;  for  if  m  =  n,  and 
a  =  0,  the  couriers  are  together  at  12  o'clock,  and  travelling  at 
the  same  rate;  and  they  always  have  been,  and  always  will 
be  together. 

Thus,  an  indeterminate  result  indicates  that  the  number  of  solu- 
tions is  indefinitely  great. 

EXERCISE  35 

Interpret  the  negative  results,  and  modify  the  enunciation  accordingly, 
in  the  following : 

1.  If  the  length  of  a  field  is  12  rods,  and  its  width  9  rods,  how  many 
rods  must  be  subtracted  from  the  width  so  that  the  area  may  be  144  square 
rods? 

2.  A  is  44  years  of  age,  and  B  12  years ;  how  many  years  ago  was  A 
three  times  as  old  as  B  ? 

8.  A's  assets  are  double  those  of  B.  When  A  has  gained  $250,  and  B 
$170,  A's  assets  are  five  times  those  of  B.    Find  the  assets  of  each. 

4.  A  cistern  has  two  pipes.  When  both  are  open,  it  is  filled  in  7  J 
hours ;  and  the  first  pipe  alone  can  fill  it  in  3  hours.  How  many  hours 
does  the  second  pipe  take  to  fill  it  ? 

5.  A  and  B  are  travelling  due  east  at  the  rates  of  4}  and  8}  miles  an 
hour,  respectively.  At  noon,  A  is  5  miles  due  east  of  B.  How  many 
miles  to  the  east  of  A's  position  at  noon  will  he  overtake  B  ? 

6.  A  has  $720,  and  B  $300.  After  A  has  gained-  a  certain  sum,  and 
B  has  gained  two-thirds  this  sum,  A  has  three  times  as  much  money  as  B. 
How  much  did  each  gain  ? 

In  each  of  the  following,  interpret  the  solution : 

7.  The  number  of  apple  and  pear  trees  in  an  orchard  is  23 ;  and  seven 
times  the  number  of  apple  trees  plus  twice  the  number  of  pear  trees  equals 
82.     How  many  are  there  of  each  kind  ? 

8.  The  number  of  silver  coins  in  a  purse  exceeds  the  number  of  gold 
coins  by  3.  And  five  times  the  number  of  silver  coins  exceeds  three  times 
the  number  of  gold  coins  by  3.     How  many  are  there  of  each  kind? 
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9.  The  numerator  of  a  fraction  is  four  times  the  denominator ;  and  if 
the  numerator  be  diminished  by  0,  and  the  denominator  by  16,  the  value 

Q 

of  the  fraction  is  -•    Find  the  fraction. 

6 

10.  A  is  a  years  old,  and  B  5  years.  After  how  many  years  will  A  be 
u  times  as  old  as  B  ? 

Discuss  the  solution  in  the  cases  when  n  =  1  and  a  is  not  equal  to  n&, 
and  when  n  =  1  and  a  =  nb. 

11.  What  number  must  be  added  to  both  terms  of  the  fraction  -  to 

c  b 

make  it  equal  -  t 
a 

Discuss  the  solution  in  the  cases  when  -  =  -  and  c  is  not  equal  to  d, 

b     d 

when  e  =  d  and  -  is  not  equal  to  -,  and  when  c  =  d  and  -  =  -. 

b  H  d  b     d 

13.  Two  couriers,  A  arid  B,  are  travelling  along  the  same  road,  in  the 
in  the  same  direction,  at  the  rates  of  m'  and  m"  miles  an  hour,  respec- 
tively. B  passes  a  certain  point  n  hours  after  A.  How  many  hours  after 
B  passes  this  point  will  he  overtake  A  ? 

Determine  for  what  values  of  the  letters  the  solution  is  positive,  nega- 
tive, zero,  impossible,  and  indeterminate,  and  discuss  the  solution  in  each 


13.  The  circumference  of  the  fore-wheel  of  a  carriage  is  a  feet,  and  of 
the  hind-wheel  b  feet  How  far  will  the  carriage  have  travelled  when  the 
fore-wheel  has  made  n  revolutions  more  than  the  hind-wheel  ? 

Discuss  the  solution  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  n=0,  a  and  b  unequal.    2.  a=b,  n  not  equal  to  zero.    3.  a =6,  n=0. 

INDETERMINATE    FORMS 

264.   The  indeterminate  form  -  does  not  always  represent 

a  fraction  which  may  have  any  value  whatever. 

Take,  for  example,  the  fraction  — — — . 

or—  ax 

If  08=  a,  the  fraction  takes  the  form  -. 

Dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  x  —  a, 

x*-a*     x  +  a 
x* —  ax        x 

which  holds  so  long  as  x  does  not  equal  a  (§  115, 4). 
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The  second  member  of  (1)  approaches  the  limit  2  when  x 

approaches  the  limit  a. 

a2 —  a2 
Then,  — approaches  the  limit  2  when  x  approaches  the 

v    ..        x2  —  ax 
limit  a. 

We  call  the  limit  approached  by  the  fraction  — — — ,  when  z  ap- 

x2  —  ax 

proaches  the  limit  a,  the  value  of  the  fraction  when  x  =  a. 

In  any  similar  case,  we  divide  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  the  ex- 
pression which  makes  each  term  vanish,  and  find  the  limit  approached  by 
the  result. 


In  the  problem  of  §  264,  the  result  -  was  obtained  in  consequence  of 

two   independent   hypotheses,  one   causing   the   numerator  to  vanish, 
and  the  other  the  denominator  ;  and  in  any  similar  case  we  should  find 

the  result  -  susceptible  of  the  same  interpretation. 

But  in  the  above  example,  the  result  -  is  obtained  in  consequence  of 
the  same  hypothesis  causing  both  numerator  and  denominator  to  vanish. 

265.  The  Indeterminate  Forms  — ,  0  x  oo,  and  oo  —  oo. 

00 

■I     I    ft  _ 

1.   To  find  the  limit  approached  by  the  fraction      "*"      , 
when  x  is  indefinitely  increased.  "*" 

Dividing  each  term  of  the  fraction  by  x}  we  have 

Ita    !  +  2«_   n.    x 0  +  2(5  248)  -J. 

x 

lim 

We  use  the  notation  for  the  words  uthe  limit  when  x  is  in- 

x  ~  °°  Urn 

definitely  increased  of,"  and  the  notation       .       for  the  words  "the 

limit  as  x  approaches  a  of."  x  ~"  a 

In  the  above  example,  the  fraction  takes  the  indeterminate  form  — 
when  x  is  indefinitely  increased.  * 

In  any  similar  case,  we  divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  the 
fraction  by  the  highest  power  of  x. 
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2.  Find  the  value  of  the  expression  (cr8  +  8)[  1 H \  when 

x=-2.  \     x  +  y   • 

The  expression  takes  the  indeterminate  form  0  x  qo  when 
x  =  -2. 
We  have 

(e!i12[(^  +  8)(l  +  -^)]=ie«-2(a-  +  8  +  x.-2a;  +  4) 

=    *j™     (x*  +  3*-2s  +  12)  =  --8  +  4  +  4  +  12  =  12. 

In  any  similar  case,  we  simplify  the  expression  as  much  as  possible 
before  finding  the  limit. 

1  1  v 

3.  Find  the  value  of ;  when  a?  =  1. 

1  — a;     1  —  or  . 

The  expression  takes  the  indeterminate  form  oo  —  oo  when 
*  =  1. 


Vft_  lim   (    1  2x  \_  lim  1+x- 

lim  1  — a?  =  lim      1     __1 
^x^U-a2     *=ll+a     2 


-2x 

x> 


EXERCISE  36 

Find  the  values  of  the  following : 

1.       *' -  IS      when  g  =  4. 
x«-2x-8 

ft.  ■,■        ~    ~  when  x  is  indefinitely  increased. 

7-X  +  4X* 

,     8*-2x-3     whenx  =  3  _JLM  whenXas_L 

12x*-25x  +  12  4  1+      1 


x3-l 


1^±9^+27x±27wnenjC=s_8      7  _L 12_  when  x  =  2. 

z*~18x*  +  81  x-2     x»-8 

ft4x»  +  2x«  +  2x  +  lwhenz==^lt       8  x»-3s»  +  8x-2wneng==2< 
8x»+l  2  x»-7x  +  6 

0.    (2xa-6x-3)^2  +  — ^  whenx  =  3. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  THE  SOLUTION  OF  A  SYSTEM  OF 
SIMULTANEOUS  LINEAR  EQUATIONS 


>.   A  system  of  simultaneous  equations  is  said  to  be  Inde- 
terminate when  the  number  of  solutions  is  indefinitely  great. 


( 


267.  Any  system  of  two  simultaneous  linear  equations,  in- 
volving two  unknown  numbers,  can  be  reduced  to  the  form , 

axx  +  b$  =  c„  (1) 

a,x  +  b<&  =  c2',  (2) 

where  aJf  bly  Cj,  a*  b2,  and  Cj,  may  have  any  numerical  values 
whatever,  except  that  al9  b1}  a*  and  b2  cannot  be  zero. 

By  Ex.  3,  §  242,  the  solution  of  the  above  system  is 
Xss**i-1>ic*9  and  y=c2a.,-c1q2t 

These  fractions  have  definite  values  as  long  as  aj>t  does  not 
equal  ajbv 

We  will  now  discuss  the  values  of  x  and  y  when 

axb2  =  d%bv  (A) 

(1)  If  bfr  —  bxc2  is  not  zero,  x  is  infinite  (§  247). 

From  (A),  a,  =  2&.  (B) 

Then,  ^-^  =  0^- rt  =  & (fa -  6,C|).  (C) 

Since  neither  aD  6^  nor  6^  —  b2c1  is  zero,  CjOi  —  <hP>*  is  not 
zero. 
Whence,  y  is  also  infinite. 
By  aid  of  equation  (B),  the  given  equation  (2)  can  be  written 

?±-*x  +  b2y  =  c2,  or  a1a;  +  61y  =  -^; 
bi  os 

by  multiplying  each  term  by  -L 

b2 

Thus,  the  given  equations  are  inconsistent ;  for,  by  (1),  we 

have  a^x  +  b$  =  c^. 
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Hence,  infinite  results  show  that  the  given  equations  are  incon- 
sistent 

(2)  If  fcjCj  —  ftjCg  is  zero,  x  takes  the  form  -,  and  may  have 

any  value  whatever  (§  249)  j  for  in  this  case  we  have  two  inde- 
pendent hypotheses,  one  causing  the  numerator  to  become  zero, 
and  the  other  the  denominator.     (Compare  §  264.) 

In  this  case,  by  (C),  CjOj  —  CjOj  is  also  zero ;   so  that  y  is 
indeterminate. 

From  the  equations  b&  —  b^  =  0  and  c&i  —  <hfh  =  0,  we  have 

&,  =  5iS,  and  aj  =  ^. 

Then  the  given  equation  (2)  can  be  written 

—  s  +  — 3f  =  Ca,  or  OiX  +  bjy^Cx] 

which  is  the  same  as  (1). 

We  thus  have  a  single  equation  to  determine  two  unknown 
numbers. 

Hence,  indeterminate  results  show  that  the  given  equations  are 
not  independent. 

Similar  considerations  hold  for  any  system  of  simultaneous 
linear  equations,  involving  more  than  two  unknown  numbers. 


We  will  illustrate  the  principles  of  §  267  by  an  example. 
Consider  the  system  of  equations 

'  <h%  +  b&  +  cxz  =  d» 
4  a&  +  b2y  +  c&  =  di, 
<hF  +  bsy  +  csz  =  d9. 
Solving,  we  find 

x  __  difrgCa  —  ^Aft  +  dj)£x  —  dJ)xCa  +  dfifa  —  dj>& .         ~* 
«i&sCs  —  a^a^  +  026^!  —  a^G,  +  a^fo  —  ajbfr ' 

with  results  of  similar  form  for  y  and  z. 

We  will  now  use  equation  (1)  as  a  formula  for  finding  the 
value  of  x  in  the  following  system  of  equations. 
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'3a?  —  2  a;  +    «=     5, 

2a  +  3y-2z  =  -l, 

x  —  5y  +  3z=s     6. 

Here,  a2  =  3,  6j  =  —  2,  cx  =  1,  dj  =  5,  a,  =  2,  6,  =  3,  c,  =s  -  2, 
dt  =  —  1,  03  =  1,  68  =  —  5,  Cs  =  3,  ds  =  6. 
Substituting  these  values  in  (1),  we  have 

45 -50 +  5-6  + 24 -18^0. 
27-30-10  +  12  +  4-3     05 

and  the  same  result  will  be  found  for  y  and  z. 

The  indeterminate  results  show  that  the  given  equations  are 
not  independent  (§  267) ;  this  may  be  seen  by  observing  that 
the  first  equation  is  the  sum  of  the  second  and  third. 

In  this  case,  x  may  have  any  value  whatever. 

We  will  now  apply  formula  (1)  to  the  following  system: 

(2aj  +  5y-3s  =     8, 

a?-4y  +  2*=     3, 

3  a?  +    y—    3  =  —  2. 

Here,  aT  =  2,  ^  =  5,  ^  =  —  3,  (^  =  8,  a2  =  l>  6»  =  —  4,  0%=*% 
ds  =  3,  as  =  3,  63  =  1,  Cg  =  — 1,  ds=  — 2. 
Substituting  these  values  in  (1),  we  have 

^32-16-9  +  15-20  +  24^26^ 
x        8-4-3  +  5  +  30-36         0      °°5 

and  the  same  result  will  be  found  for  y  and  z. 

The  infinite  results  show  that  the  given  equations  are  incon- 
sistent (§  267) ;  this  may  be  seen  by  observing  that  the  sum 
of  the  first  two  equations  gives  3a?  +  y  —  2  =  11,  while  the  third 
requires  that  3  x  +  y  —  z  should  equal  —  2. 

269.  Number  of  Solutions  of  a  System  of  Simultaneous  Linear 
Equations. 

If  we  have  a  system  of  m  independent  and  consistent  simul- 
taneous linear  equations,  involving  m  unknown  numbers,  we 
may  eliminate  m  —  1  of  the  unknown  numbers,  and  obtain  a 
single  linear  equation  involving  one  unknown  number. 
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By  §  227,  the  latter  has  one  solution. 

Whence,  the  given  system  of  equations  has  one  solution. 

And,  in  general,  a  system  of  independent  and  consistent  linear 
equations  has  a  single  solution  when  the  number  of  equations  is 
the  same  as  the  number  of  unknown  numbers. 

If  we  have  a  system  of  m  independent  linear  equations, 
involving  ro  +  n  unknown  numbers,  we  may  eliminate  m  —  1 
of  the  unknown  numbers,  and  obtain  a  single  linear  equation 
involving  the  remaining  n  +  1  unknown  numbers. 

By  §  228,  the  latter  has  an  indefinitely  great  number  of  solu- 
tions; and  hence  the  given  system  has  an  indefinitely  great 
number  of  solutions. 

And,  in  general,  a  system  of  independent  linear  equations  has 
an  indefinitely  great  number  of  solutions  when  the  number  of  equa- 
tions is  less  than  the  number  of  unknown  numbers. 

If  we  have  a  system  of  m  +  n  independent  linear  equations, 
involving  m  unknown  numbers,  we  may  find  a  set  of  values 
of  the  unknown  numbers  which  will  satisfy  any  m  of  the 
equations. 

But  this  set  of  values  will  not  satisfy  the  remaining  n  equa- 
tions ;  and  hence  the  given  system  has  no  solution. 

And,  in  general,  a  system  of  independent  linear  equations  has 
no  solution  when  the  number  of  equations  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  unknown  numbers. 
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XIV.    GRAPHICAL  REPRESENTATION 
270.  Rectangular  Co-ordinates  of  a  Point 


a 


X^ 


N 
a 


«(M> 


M 

a 


Pi  (&,-a) 


Let  XX'  and  TTf  be  straight  lines,  intersecting  at  right 
angles  at  O ;  OY  being  above,  and  0  Y'  below,  XX ',  when  OX  is 
horizontal  and  extends  to  the  right,  and  OX1  to  the  left,  of  0. 

Let  Pl  be  any  point  in  the  plane  of  XX'  and  YY\  and  draw 
line  PXM  perpendicular  to  XX r. 

Then,  OM  and  MPX  are  called  the  rectangular  coordinates  of 
Px ;  OM  is  called  the  abscissa,  and  JtfPi  the  ordinate. 

The  lines  XX'  and  FF'  are  called  the  axis  of  X  and  axis  of 
Y",  respectively ;  and  0  the  origin. 

We  express  the  fact  that  the  abscissa  of  a  point  is  b}  and  its 
ordinate  a,  by  saying  that,  for  the  point  in  question,  x  =  b  and 
y  =  a;  or,  more  concisely,  we  speak  of  the  point  as  the  point 
(by  a) ;  where  the  first  term  in  parentheses  is  understood  to  be 
the  abscissa,  and  the  second  term  the  ordinate. 

271.  Let  M  and  N  be  points  on  OX  and  OX',  respectively, 
such  that  OM=  ON=  b ;  and  draw  lines  PXPA  and  P2P8  through 
if  and  N,  respectively,  perpendicular  to  XX',  making 

JCP!  a  JTP4 ->  J7Pa  a  JBTPg  -  a. 
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Then,  each  of  the  points  Pl}  P^  P*  and  PK  will  have  its 
abscissa  equal  to  b,  and  its  ordinate  equal  to  a. 

To  avoid  this  ambiguity,  abscissas  measured  to  the  right  of 
Oare  considered  +,  and  to  the  left,  —  ;  and  ordinates  measured 
above  XX1  are  considered  +,  and  below,  — . 

Then  the  co-ordinates  of  the  points  will  be  as  follows : 

P^^a);  P»(-b,a);  P»(-b,  -a);  P*  (b9  -a). 

It  is  understood,  in  the  above  convention  respecting  signs,  that  the 
figure  U  so  placed  that  OX  is  horizontal,  and  extends  to  the  right  of  0. 

If  a  point  lies  upon  XX\  its  ordinate  is  zero;  and  if  it  lies 
upon  YT'}  its  abscissa  is  zero. 

The  co-ordinates  of  the  origin  are  (0,  0). 

272.  Plotting  Points. 

To  plot  a  point  when  its  co-ordinates  are  given,  lay  off  the 
abscissa  to  the  right  or  left  of  0,  according  as  it  is  -f  or  — , 
and  then  draw  a  perpendicular,  equal  in  length  to  the  ordinate, 
above  or  below  XX'  according  as  the  ordinate  is  -f-  or  — . 

Thus,  to  plot  the  point  (—3,  2),  lay  off  3  units  to  the  left  of 
0  upon  XX',  and  then  erect  a  perpendicular  2  units  in  length 
above  XX. 

GRAPH  OF  A  LINEAR  EQUATION  INVOLVING  TWO 

UNKNOWN  NUMBERS 

273*  Consider  the  equation  y  =  x  +  2. 
If  we  give  any  numerical  value  to  x,  we  may,  by  aid  of  the 
relation  y  =  x  +  2,  calculate  a  corresponding  value  for  y. 


If  x  =  0, 

y  =  2.            (A) 

If  x=l, 

y  =  3.               (B) 

If  as  =  2, 

y  =  4.                (C) 

U  x  =  3, 

y  -  5.                (2>) 

If  •  — 1, 

y  =  l.                (E) 

If  x--2, 

y-0.               (F) 

If  e--3, 

y  —  — 1;  eto.    (<?) 
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Now  let  these  be  regarded  as  the  co-ordinates  of  points;  and 
let  the  points  be  plotted,  as  explained  in  §  272. 

They  will  be  found  to  lie  on  a  certain  line,  GD,  which  is 
called  the  Graph  of  the  given  equation. 

By  assuming  fractional  values  for  x,  we  may  obtain  intermediate  points 
of  the  graph. 

274.  We  shall  always  find  that  a  linear  equation,  involving 
two  unknown  numbers,  has  a  straight  line  for  a  graph;  this 
may  be  proved  as  follows : 

Every  such  equation  can  be  put  in  the  form  y  =  ax  +  6. 

We  will  first  show  that  the  graph  of  y  =  ax  is  a  straight  line. 

The  equation  y  =  ax  is  satisfied  if 
a?  =  0  and  y  =  0;  hence,  the  graph  of 
y  =  ax  passes  through  0. 

Let  A  and  B  be  any  other  two  points 
on  the  graph;  draw  lines  OA  and  OB\ 
also,  lines  AC  and  BD  perpendicular  to 
OX. 

Since  A  and  B  are  on  the  graph, 

AC=axOC,  and  BD  =  axOD. 

Then.  -=-=.=  -^z,  since  each  of  these  equals  a. 
9  00     OD'  * 

Then,  triangles  OACsnd  02?Z)  are  similar ;  and  OB  coincides 
with  OA. 

Therefore,  all  points  in  the  graph  of  y  =  ax  are  in  a  straight 
line  passing  through  0. 

Now  the  graph  of  y  =  ax  +  b  can  be  obtained  from  that  of 
y  =  ax  by  increasing  the  ordinate  of  each  point  of  the  graph  of 
y  =  ax  by  6. 

Hence,  the  graph  of  y  =  ax  +  b  is  a  straight  line  parallel  to 
the  graph  of  y  =  ax. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  graphs  of  y  =  ax  +  b  and  y  =  ex  +  o 
are  parallel. 

275.  A  straight  line  is  determined  by  any  two  of  its  points. 
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Then,  it  is  sufficient,  when  finding  the  graph  of  a  linear  equa- 
tion involving  two  unknown  numbers,  to  find  two  of  its  points, 
and  draw  a  straight  line  through  them. 

The  points  most  easily  determined  are  those  in  which  the 
graph  intersects  the  axes. 

For  all  points  on  OX,  y  =  0 ;  hence,  to  find  where  the  graph 
cuts  OX,  put  y  =  0,  and  calculate  the  value  of  x. 

To  find  where  the  graph  cuts  OY,  put  x  =  0,  and  calculate 
the  value  of  y. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  plot  the  graph  of 
2x  +  3y  =  -7. 


^ 


Put  y=0;  then  2  x—  —7,  and  s=  —  -• 
99  7  2 

Then  plot  A  on  OX1,  -  units  to  the 

left  of  0. 

7 
Put  sc=0;  then  3  y=  —  7,  and  y=  —  -• 

7 
Then  plot  B  on  OY\  -  units  below  0. 

Draw  the  straight  line  AB\  this  is  the  required  graph. 

The  above  method  cannot,  of  course,  be  used  for  a  straight  line  passing 
through  the  origin,  nor  for  the  equations  of  §  276. 

276.  Consider  the  equation  y  =  5. 

This  means  that  every  point  in  the 
graph  has  its  ordinate  equal  to  5. 

Then  the  graph  is  the  straight  line  AB, 
parallel  to  XX',  and  5  units  above  it 

In  like  manner,  the  graph  of  x  =  —  3 
is  the  straight  line  CD,  parallel  to  YY', 
and  3  units  to  the  left  of  it. 

The  graph  of  y  =  0  is  the  axis  of  X,  and  the  graph  of  z  =  0  is  the  axis 
of  F 

EXERCISE  37 

Plot  the  graphs  of  the  following : 
1.  3x  +  2y  =  6.      3.  *  =  2.  6.   2ae  =  8y.       7.   16a;  -  27 y  =  -  72. 

1  *-4y  =  4.         4.  y  =  -4.      6.  x  +  y  =  0.     8.  8*  +  16y  =  -6. 


X' 


a      r 
o~ 
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INTERSECTIONS   OF   GRAPHS 

277.  Consider  the  equations 
3a>-y  =  -9.     (AB) 
\s  +  2y  =     4.    (CD) 

Let  AB  be  the  graph  of  3  x  —  y  =  —  9, 
and  CD  the  graph  of  x  +  2  y  =  4. 

Let  AB  and  CD  intersect  at  2£. 

Since  2?  lies  on  each  graph,  its  co- 
ordinates must  satisfy  both  given  equa- 
tions ;  hence,  to  find  the  co-ordinates  of  E,  we  solve  the  given 
equations. 

In  this  case,  the  solution  is  x  =  —  2,  y  =  3 ;  and  it  may  be 
verified  in  the  figure  that  these  are  the  co-ordinates  of  E. 

Hence,  if  the  graphs  of  any  two  linear  equations,  with  two 
unknown  numbers,  intersect,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  inter- 
section form  a  solution  of  the  system  of  equations  represented  by 
the  graphs. 

EXERCISE  38 

Verify  the  principle  of  §  277  in  the  following  systems : 


by 

2y 

3z  +  7y 

8x  +  3y 


24. 
-6. 
6. 
-18. 


j6x-4y  =  0. 
l7*  +  0y=-20. 
f9x  +  14y  =  -26. 
*"    l3x-4tf  =  22. 


278.  Graphs  of  Inconsistent  and  Indeterminate  Linear  Equa- 
tions, with  two  Unknown  Numbers. 

Consider  the  equations 

3s-2y=      5.     (AB) 

\6a-4y=-7.     (CD) 

The  equations  can  be  written, 
3        5       A        3,7 

and  it  was  shown  in  §  274  that  the  graphs 
of  two  equations  of  this  form  are  parallel. 


— x 
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The  given  equations  are  inconsistent;  and  we  shall  always 
find  that  two  inconsistent  equations,  with  two  unknown  num- 
bers, are  represented  by  parallel  graphs. 

Again,  consider  the  equations 

3a>-2y  =  5. 
6<e  —  4y  =  10. 

In  this  case,  the  graphs  coincide. 

The  given  equations  are  not  independent; 
and  in  any  similar  case,  we  should  find 
that  the  graphs  were  coincident. 

279.  Graphical  Representation  of  Linear  Expressions  involving 
one  Unknown  Number. 

Consider  the  expression  3&  +  5. 
Put  y  =  3as  +  5;  and  let  the  graph  of 
this  equation  be  found  as  in  §  275. 

Putting  y  =  0,  x  =  —  -  ;  then  the  graph 

cuts  XX1  f  units  to  the  left  of  0. 
3 

Putting  x  =  0,  y  =  5 ;  then  the  graph 
cuts  YY*  5  units  above  0. 
The  graph  is  the  straight  line  AB. 

It  was  shown  in  §  274  that  the  graph  of  a  linear  equation,  with  two 
unknown  numbers,  is  a  straight  line. 

280.  Graphical  Representation  of  Roots  (§  110). 

Consider  the  equation  ax  +  b  =  0.  (1) 

To  find  the  graph  of  the  first  member,  put  y  =  ax  +  b.      (2) 
The  abscissa  of  the  point  in  which  this  graph  intersects  OX, 

must,  when  substituted  for  x  in  (2),  make  y  =  0. 
Then,  it  makes  the  first  member  of  (1)  equal  to  zero,  and  is 

therefore  a  root  of  the  given  equation. 

Hence,  the  abscissa  of  the  point  in  which  the  graph  of  the  first 
member  of  any  linear  equation,  with  one  unknown  number,  inter- 
tecto  XX1,  is  the  root  of  the  equation. 
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Consider,  for  example, 'the  equation  3x  +  5  =  0. 

The  graph  of  the  first  member  was  found  in  §  279. 

This  intersects  XX'  at  the  point  A%  whose  abscissa  is  —  \  \  and  the 

root  of  the  equation  is  —  — 

EXERCISE  39 

Verify  the  principles  of  §  278  in  the  four  following  systems : 

f3x  +  4y  =      16.  J2x-   7y=14. 

l3x  +  4y=-16.  '    l4x-14jr  =  28. 

J2x-    &y=  0.  f  6x  +  6y  =  15. 

l6x-16y  =  30.  4*    ll6x+18y  =  46. 

Plot  the  graphs  of  the  first  members  of  the  following  equations,  and 
in  each  case  verify  the  principle  of  §  280 : 

ft.  2x  +  7  =  0.  6.  6x-4  =  0. 
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XV.    INVOLUTION  AND  EVOLUTION 

INVOLUTION 


Involution  is  the  process  of  raising  an  expression  to 
any  power  whose  exponent  is  a  positive  integer. 

We  have  already  given  (§  130)  a  rule  for  raising  a  rational 
and  integral  monomial  to  any  power  whose  exponent  is  a 
positive  integer. 

282.  Any  Power  of  a  Fraction. 

We  hare        f  ?  j  =?  x  £  X  •••  to  n  factors 

\bj      o     b 

_oxax  "•  to  n  factors _ q» 
b  x  b  x  •••  to  n  factors     5* 

Then,  a  fraction  may  be  raised  to  any  power  whose  exponent  is 
a  positive  integer  by  raising  both  numerator  and  denominator  to 
the  required  power,  and  dividing  the  first  result  by  the  second. 


*"  V  3?J  =-(W~243P  (§  130)- 


THE  BINOMIAL  THEOREM 

A  Series  is  a  succession  of  terms. 

A  Finite  Series  is  one  having  a  limited  number  of  terms. 
An  Infinite  Series  is  one  having  an  unlimited  number  of  terms. 

284.  In  §§  131  and  135,  we  gave  rules  for  finding  the  square 
or  cube  of  any  binomial. 

The  Binomial  Theorem  is  a  formula  by  means  of  which  any 
power  of  a  binomial  may  be  expanded  into  a  series. 

In  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  consider  those  cases  only  in 
which  the  exponent  is  a  positive  integer. 

286.  Proof  of  the  Theorem  for  a  Positive  Integral  Exponent. 
The  following  are  obtained  by  actual  multiplication. 
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(a  +  x)t  =  a*  +  2ax  +  x*'> 

(a  +  a?)*  =  cr,  +  3a,3  +  3cue1  +  ai8; 

(a  +  3)4  =  a4  +  4a83  +  6aV  +  4a38  +  a*1;  etc. 

In  these  results,  we  observe  the  following  laws : 

1.  The  number  of  terms  is  greater  by  1  than  the  exponent  of 
the  binomial. 

2.  The  exponent  of  a  in  the  first  term  is  the  same  as  the 
exponent  of  the  binomial,  and  decreases  by  1  in  each  succeed- 
ing term. 

3.  The  exponent  of  x  in  the  second  term  is  1,  and  increases 
by  1  in  each  succeeding  term. 

4.  The  coefficient  of  the  first  term  is  1,  and  the  coefficient  of 
the  second  term  is  the  exponent  of  the  binomial. 

5.  If  the  coefficient  of  any  term  be  multiplied  by  the  exponent 
of  a  in  that  term,  and  the.  result  divided  by  the  exponent  of  x 
in  the  term  increased  by  1,  the  quotient  will  be  the  coefficient 
of  the  next  following  term. 

We  will  now  prove  by  Mathematical  Induction  (Note,  §  134) 
that  these  laws  hold  for  any  positive  integral  power  of  a  +  z. 

Assume  the  laws  to  hold  for  (a  +  &)",  where  n  is  any  positive 
integer. 

Then,     (a  +  x)*  =  a"  +  nan-lx+n(n~1)  an"V  +  ....  (1) 

Let  P,  Q,  and  R  denote  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  involv- 
ing a*~raf,  an-r"1xr+l,  and  a"~r~'af +l,  respectively,  in  the  second 
member  of  (1) ;  thus, 

(a -|-  x)n  =  a*  +  nan~lx -f-  ••• 

+  PaH-raf  +  QaH-rlaf+l  +  BaP—hr*  H .     (2) 

Multiplying  both  members  by  a  4-  x}  we  have 

(a  +  x)  "+1  =  a*+1 4-  nanx  H h  Qan~raf +1  +  Ra—*-1***  +  ... 

+  anx  H h  Pan'raf+l  +  Qa"-r-V+2  +  ... 

=  an+,  +  (n  +  l)ana>+  — 

+  (P+Q)a*-W+l  +(Q  +  JB)a"-r-Iaf+l+ ....  (3) 
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This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
laws. 

Since  the  fifth  law  is  assumed  to  hold  with  respect  to  the 
second  member  of  (2),  we  shall  have 


Q  =  P(W-/),  and  S-W-y1). 

r  +  1  r  +  2 


Therefore, 


Q(n-r-l)      Q(n  +  1) 

Q  +  B_  r  +  2 r  +  2     _n-r 

P+Q-     Q(r  +  1)  ~Q(n  +  l)~r  +  2' 


n  —  7*  w  —  r 

n  — r 


Whence,  Q  +  -R  =  (P+Q) 


r  +  2 


But  n  —  r  is  the  exponent  of  a  in  that  term  of  (3)  whose  coeffi- 
cient is  P-f  Q,  and  r  4-  2  is  the  exponent  of  x  increased  by  1. 
Therefore,  the  fifth  law  holds  with  respect  to  (3). 

Hence,  if  the  laws  hold  for  any  power  of  a  -f-  x  whose  expo- 
nent is  a  positive  integer,  they  also  hold  for  a  power  whose 
exponent  is  greater  by  1. 

But  the  laws  have  been  shown  to  hold  for  (a  +  x)A,  and  hence 
they  hold  for  (a  +  x)5 ;  and  since  they  hold  for  (a  +  x)5,  they 
hold  for  (a  +  x)* ;  and  so  on. 

Hence,  they  hold  when  the  exponent  is  any  positive  integer. 

By  aid  of  the  fifth  law,  the  coefficients  of  the  successive 
terms  after  the  second,  in  the  second  member  of  (2),  may  be 
readily  found ;  thus, 

(a  +  x)n  =  a*  +  noT^x  +  n^~"1)  aw~  W 

1  •  2 

n(n-l)(n-2)      v  (4) 

T        1.2-3  V  ; 

This  result  is  called  the  Binomial  Theorem.   ' 

In  place  of  the  denominators  1*2,  1*2*3,  etc.,  it  is  customary  to 
*rite [2,  [8,  etc.  The  symbol  [n,  read  "factorial  n,"  signifies  the  product 
of  the  natural  numbers  from  1  to  n  inclusive. 
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k  In  expanding  expressions  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  it 
is  convenient  to  obtain  the  exponents  and  coefficients  of  the 
terms  by  aid  of  the  laws  of  §  285,  which  have  been  proved  to 
hold  for  any  positive  integral  exponent. 

1.  Expand  (a  +  x)\ 

The  exponent  of  a  in  the  first  term  is  5,  and  decreases  by  1 
in  each  succeeding  term. 

The  exponent  of  x  in  the  second  term  is  1,  and  increases  by 
1  in  each  succeeding  term. 

The  coefficient  of  the  first  term  is  1 ;  of  the  second,  5. 

Multiplying  5,  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term,  by  4,  the 
exponent  of  a  in  that  term,  and  dividing  the  result  by  the 
exponent  of  x  increased  by  1,  or  2,  we  have  10  as  the  coefficient 
of  the  third  term ;  and  so  on. 

Then,  (a  +  a>)a  =  cr{  +  Sa'x  +  lOaV  +  lOaV  +  Soa^  +  s5. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  coefficients  of  terms  equally  distant  from 
the  ends  of  the  expansion  are  equal ;  this  law  will  be  proved  in  §  288. 

Thus  the  coefficients  of  the  latter  half  of  an  expansion  may  be  written 
out  from  the  first  half. 

If  the  second  term  of  the  binomial  is  negative,  it  should  be 
enclosed,  negative  sign  and  all,  in  parentheses  before  applying 
the  laws ;  in  reducing,  care  must  be  taken  to  apply  the  princi- 
ples of  §  130. 

2.  Expand  (1  -  xf. 

(i-*)fl=[i+(-*);r 

=  lfl  +  6  •  I5  •  (- a)  +  15  •  I4  •  (-  x)*  +  20  •  Is •  (-a?)8 
+ 15  •  1*  •(-  x)4  +  6  •  1  .(-«)*  +  (- x)9 

=  1 -6a; +  15  a* -20a* +  15  a;4 -6^  + a6. 

If  the  first  term  of  the  binomial  is  a  number  expressed  in  Arabic 
numerals,  it  is  convenient  to  write  the  exponents  at  first  without  reduc- 
tion ;  the  result  should  afterwards  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  form. 

If  either  term  of  the  binomial  has  a  coefficient  or  exponent 
other  than  unity,  it  should  be  enclosed  in  parentheses  before 
applying  the  laws. 
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S.  Expand  (3  m*  +  2  n8)4. 

(3  m*  +  2  n8)4  =  [(3  m2)  +  (2  n8)]4 

=  (3  m2)4  +  4  (3  m*)8(2  n8)  +  6  (3  m2)2(2  n8)2 
-f4(3m2)(2n8)8  +  (2n8)4 

=s81m84-216mV  +  216mV-f  96mW  +  16  nu. 

A  polynomial  may  be  expressed  as  a  binomial,  and  raised  to 
any  positive  integral  power  by  successive  applications  of  the 
Binomial  Theorem. 

But  for  second  or  third  powers,  the  methods  of  §§  134  and 
136  are  shorter. 

4.  Expand  (a?  -  2  x  -  2)4. 
(a*-2a?-2)4=[(a*-2a?)  +  (-2)]4 

=  (a*  -  2  s)4+  4(a>*  -  2  a?)8(-  2)  +  6(a*  -  2  «)*(-  2)2 

+  4(s*-2  a?) (-2)8  +  (-2)4 
=  aj8-8a/  +  24a*-32s5  +  16a4 

-8(aJ8-6sB  +  12a!4-8a*) 
+  24(a?4-4  «8  +  4iB8)-  32(^-2  a?)  +  16 
=  a*-8a?  +  16a^  +  16a^-56a^-32a*  +  64s2+  64a>  +  16. 

287.   To  find  the  rth  or  general  term  in  the  expansion  of  (a  4-  x)H. 

The  following  laws  hold  for  any  term  in  the  expansion  of 
(a  +  a;)*  in  equation  (4),  §  285: 

1.  The  exponent  of  x  is  less  by  1  than  the  number  of  the 
term. 

2.  The  exponent  of  a  is  n  minus  the  exponent  of  x. 

3.  The  last  factor  of  the  numerator  is  greater  by  1  than  the 
exponent  of  a. 

4.  The  last  factor  of  the  denominator  is  the  same  as  the 
exponent  of  x. 

Therefore,  in  the  rth  term,  the  exponent  of  x  will  be  r  —  1. 
The  exponent  of  a  will  be  n  —  (r  —  1 ),  orn  —  r  -f  1. 
The  last  factor  of  the  numerator  will  be  n  —  r  +  2. 
The  last  factor  of  the  denominator  will  be  r  —  1. 
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Hence,  the  rth  term 

1.2-3-(r-l)  W 

In  finding  any  term  of  an  expansion,  it  is  convenient  to  obtain 
the  coefficient  and  exponents  of  the  terms  by  the  above  laws. 

Ex.    Find  the  8th  term  of  (3  a  -  V)u. 

We  have,  (3  a  -  b°)u  =  [(3  a)  +  (-  66)]u. 
The  exponent  of  (—  b5)  is  8  —  1,  or  7. 
The  exponent  of  (3  a)  is  11  —  7,  or  4. 
The  first  factor  of  the  numerator  is  11,  and  the  last  factor 
4  + 1,  or  5. 

The  last  factor  of  the  denominator  is  7. 

Then,  the  8th  term  =  ^  ]  f.g9  48 /.  66  75(3a)^(--y)r 

=  330  (81  a4)  (-&*)  =  -  26730  a46» 

If  the  second  term  of  the  binomial  is  negative,  it  should  be  enclosed, 
sign  and  all,  in  parentheses  before  applying  the  laws. 

If  either  term  of  the  binomial  has  a  coefficient  or  exponent  other  than 
unity,  it  should  be  enclosed  in  parentheses  before  applying  the  laws. 


Multiplying  both  terms  of  the  coefficient,  in  (1),  §  287, 
by  the  product  of  the  natural  numbers  from  1  to  n  — r  +  1, 
inclusive,  the  coefficient  of  the  rth  term  becomes 

n(n  —  1)  -  •  •  (n  —  r  +  2)  •  (n  —  r  4- 1)  -  ♦  2 . 1 L» 


rj-1  Xl -2  ...(n  —  r +  1)  |  r  —  1  |  n  — r4-l 


To  find  the  coefficient  of  the  rth  term  from  the  end,  which 
since  the  number  of  terms  is  n  + 1,  is  the  [n  —  (r  —  2)]th  from 
the  beginning,  we  put  in  the  above  formula  n  —  r  +  2  f or  r. 

Then,  the  coefficient  of  the  rth  term  from  the  end  is 

I  n  In 

i —  or  ' — 


n  —  r  +  2  —  1  |  n  — (n  — r4-2)-f-l>        [  n  — r  +  1  |  r-1 


Hence,  in  the  expansion  of  (a  -f  x)ny  the  coefficients  of  terms 
equidistant  from  the  ends  of  the  expansion  are  equal. 
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>.  Properties  of  Coefficients  in  the  Expansion  of  (a  +  x)n. 
I.  Putting  in  (4),  §  285,  a  =  1  and  x  =  1,  we  have 

That  is,  the  sum  of  the  coefficients,  in  the  expansion  of  (a+x)n, 
is  equal  to  2*. 

IL  Patting  in  (4),  a  =  1  and  x  =  —  1,  we  have 

*         ^   ,  n(n  — 1)  ,               .  n(n  — l)(n  — 2)  . 
Or,       1+    \       /  +  ...=sn  +  -l -^ £+.... 

Li?  L£ 

That  is,  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  the  odd  terms  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  the  even  terms. 

290.  The  Greatest  Coefficient  in  the  Expansion  of  (a  +  x)n. 

By  §  287,  the  coefficient  of  the  (r  +  l)th  term,  in  the  expan- 
sion of  (a  +  *)",  is 

n(n  —  1)  *■»  (n-r  +  1) 

lr 

This  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  coefficient  of  the  rth 
termbyW-r  +  1,or!L±l_i. 

T  T 

The  latter  expression  decreases  as  r  increases. 

It  is  evident  that  the  successive  coefficients,  commencing 
with  the  first  term,  will  increase  numerically  so  long  as 

n  —  r  +  1  .    ^  ^ 

• —  is  >  1. 

r 

L  Suppose  n  even ;  and  let  n  =  2  m,  where  m  is  a  positive 
integer. 

Then,  n~r  +  1  becomes  2m"r4"1. 
r  r 

If  r  =  m,  2m"r  +  1  becomes  2L±1,  and  is  >1. 
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If  r  =  m  +  l,     m~r"*"     becomes     m    .  and  is  <  1. 

r  m  +  1 

Then,  the  greatest  coefficient  will  be  when  r  =  m  + 1. 

As  the  number  of  terms  in  the  expansion  is  2  m  + 1,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  middle  term  has  the  greatest  coefficient. 

II.   Suppose  n  odd ;  and  let  n  =  2wi  +  l,  where  m  is  a  posi- 
tive integer. 

Then,  -^ — i—  becomes     m~ — ^t-. 
r  r 

T  -                     2m-r  +  2,  m  +  2        j  •    ^  i 

If  r  =  m,         : —  becomes  — I — ,  and  is  >  1. 

r  m 

If  r  =  m  +  l,     m~""r"*"     becomes  m     „ ,  and  equals  1. 

r  m  +  1 

If  r  =  m  +  2,     m~r-r     becomes      m    ,  and  is  <  1. 

r  ?n.  +  2 

There  will  then  be  two  terms  having  the  greatest  coefficient; 
those  where  r  =  m  + 1  and  r  =  m  +  2. 

EXERCISE  40 

Expand  the  following : 

Expand  the  following  to  five  terms : 

10.  (x  +  y)9.  11.  (a&-l)w.  18.  (ro*-2n«)u. 

Expand  the  following : 

13.  (2x2  +  jc  +  3)8.  16.  (2x«  +  s-4)*. 

14.  (4  a2 -Sab-  &2)8.  17.  (1  +  2  a  +  s8)6. 

15.  (1  -  3  z  +  2  z2)4.  18.  (x*  -  3  x  -  2)*. 

Find  the 

19.  8th  term  of  (a  +  »)«.  80.  10th  term  of  (1  -  n)M. 
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81.  9th  term  of  (a*  +  l)1'.  2S.  7th  term  of  (a*  -  2  y»)» 

SS.   5th  term  of  (^ — £-Y.  M.   Middle  term  of  (m*  + 5- Y°. 

26.   Term  involving  x14  in /«*  +—^    • 
96.  Term  involving  a"  in  1%  a9  -  -?-  V  • 

EVOLUTION 

291.  Evolution  is  the  process  of  finding  any  root  (§  157)  of 
an  expression. 

We  shall  consider  in  the  present  chapter  those  cases  only  in  which  both 
the  expression  and  its  root  are  rational  (§  196). 

We  have  already  given  (§  166)  a  rule  for  finding  the  principal 
root  of  a  rational  and  integral  monomial,  which  is  a  perfect 
power  of  the  same-degree  as  the  index  of  the  required  root. 


If  m  and  n  are  positive  integers,  we  have,  by  §  164, 

■v/a"*  =  a*. 

Whence,  by  §  157,       V(<P  =  (  Va*)*. 

This  method  is  preferable  to  that  of  §  166,  if  the  expression 
whose  root  is  to  be  found  is  a  power  of  a  number  which  is  a  per- 
fect power  of  the  same  degree  as  the  index  of  the  root 

Ex.   ^(32aw)»  =  (</32aro)a  =  {2a2)»  =  8afl. 

293.  Any  Root  of  a  Fraction. 

Let  n  be  a  positive  integer,  and  a  and  b  numbers  which  are 
perfect  nth  powers. 


By  §  165,  jf* x  W  =  y£f<b -  *fc 

Dividing  both  members  by  -$/b, 

Ja  _  -\/a 
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Then,  to  find  any  root  of  a  fraction,  each  of  whose  terms  is 
a  perfect  power  of  the  same  degree  as  the  index  of  the  required 
root,  extract  the  required  root  of  both  numerator  and  denominator, 
and  divide  the  first  result  by  the  second. 


E        a/     27  aW         ^27a^6^     3  aft8 
*     *       64c9  ^64?  4c8' 


SQUARE  ROOT  OF  A  POLYNOMIAL 

In  §  168,  we  gave  a  rule  for  finding  the  square  root  of 
a  trinomial  perfect  square ;  and,  in  §  170,  of  an  expression  of 

the  form  a*  +  bt  +  <a+2ab  +  2ac  +  2bc, 

which  could  be  seen,  by  inspection,  to  be  a  perfect  square. 

We  will  now  consider  the  method  of  finding  the  square  root 
of  any  polynomial  perfect  square. 

Let  A  and  B  be  rational  and  integral  expressions  (§  63); 
and  suppose  them  to  be  arranged  in  the  same  order  of  powers 
of  some  common  letter,  x. 

Let  the  exponent  of  x  in  the  last  term  of  A  be  greater,  or 
less,  than  its  exponent  in  the  first  term  of  B,  according  as 
A  and  B  are  arranged  in  descending,  or  ascending,  powers 
of  x. 

By  §131,  (A  +  B)'  =  A'  +  2AB  +  &. 

Whence,        (^4  +  B)*  -  A*  =  2  AB  +  &. 

If  the  expression  2  AB  -f  IP  be  arranged  in  the  same  order 
of  powers  of  x  as  A  and  B,  its  first  term  must  be  twice  the 
product  of  the  first  term  of  A  and  the  first  term  of  B. 

Hence,  the  first  term  of  B  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
first  term  of  2  AB  -f  jB8  by  twice  the  first  term  of  A. 

By  the  expression  u  first  term  of  A,"  in  the  above  discussion,  we 
mean  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  of  A  containing  the  highest,  or  lowest, 
power  of  ae,  according  as  A  is  arranged  in  descending,  or  asoending, 
powers  of  z. 

Thus,  if-4  =  ox*  +  &B*  +  c*»,  the  first  term  of  A  is  (a  +  6)**. 
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A  similar  meaning  is  attached  to  the  expressions  "last  term  of  A," 
and  "  first  term  of  £." 


We  will  now  consider  an  example. 
Required  the  square  root  of 

24  s- 12  a8-  7a?*+4a!'  +  16. 

Arranging  the  expression  according  to  the  descending  powers 
of  x,  we  are  to  find  an  expression  which,  when  squared,  will 

produce  4tf*-12  38-7ar,  +  24a;  +  16. 

It  is  evident  from  §  134  that  the  first  term  of  the  expression 
is  the  square  of  the  term  containing  the  highest  power  of  x  in 
the  square  root. 

Hence,  the  term  containing  the  highest  power  of  x  in  the 
square  root  must  be  the  square  root  of  4  a*4,  or  2  x*. 

Denoting  the  term  of  the  root  already  found  by  A,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  root,  arranged  in  descending  powers  of  x, 
by  B,  we  have 

04  +  tf)f-^*  =  4**-12  aj»-7ar,  +  24  x  +  16-(2x*)* 

=  _12  a8-  7s8  +  24  x  +  16.  (1) 

By  §  294,  the  first  term  of  B  may  be  obtained  by  dividing 
the  first  term  of  (1),  — 12  as3,  by  twice  A>oi  4  a*2;  that  is,  the 
first  term  of  B  is  —3  a?. 

Hence,  the  first  two  terms  of  the  root  are  2  as*  —  3  x. 
Denoting  this  expression  by  A',  and  the  remainder  of  the 
root,  arranged  in  descending  powers  of  x,  by  B\  we  have 

(A'  +  By-A* 

=  4a?4-12a?8-7^  +  24a?  +  16-(2aj,-3a5)1 

=  4  xA-\2x*-1xt  +  24  a?  +  16-(4aj*- 12  x*  +  9x*) 

=  -16aJ*  +  24a?+16.  (2) 

By  $  294,  the  first  term  of  B1  may  be  obtained  by  dividing 
the  first  term  of  (2),  —16  a;2,  by  twice  the  first  term  of  A1, 
or  4x*;  that  is,  the  first  term  of  B'  is  —4. 

Hence,  the  first  three  terms  of  the  root  are  2  as*  —  3  »  —  4. 
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Denoting  this  expression  by  A",  and  the  remainder  of  the 
root,  arranged  in  descending  powers  of  x,  by  Bn,  we  hare 

(A"  +  B")2-A"* 

=4a?-12a?-7a?+24s+16-(2a?--3a;--4)8 
=4a^-12ar,-7a!2-r-24x+16-(4a;4-12aj3-7a2-+-24a+16) 

=0. 
Hence,  the  required  square  root  is  2a2  —  3  x  —  4. 

296.  Let  the  last  term  of  A'  be  C. 
Then,  A'  =  A  +  C,  and  A'*  =  A*  +  2AC+C*. 
Therefore, 

(A'  +  B'y-A"=(A  +  B)*-A'-2AC-C* 

=  [(^4  +  JB)»  —  ^«]  -  (2  ^4  +  0)C. 

In  like  manner,  if  C"  denotes  the  last  term  of  A", 

(A"  +  B")*-A"*=[(A'  +  B,y-A*li-(2A'  +  Cl)C'', 

and  so  on. 

That  is,  any  remainder  after  the  first  may  be  obtained  by 
subtracting  from  the  preceding  remainder  an  expression  which 
is  formed  by  doubling  the  part  of  the  root  already  found, 
adding  to  it  the  next  term  of  the  root,  and  multiplying  the 
result  by  this  term. 

The  expressions  2  A,  2  A1,  etc.,  are  called  trial-divisors^  and  2  A  +  C, 
2  A'  +  C,  etc.,  complete  divisors. 

297.  It  is  customary  to  arrange  the  work  as  follows,  the  com- 
plete divisors  and  remainders  being  formed  by  the  rule  of  §  296 : 

4s4-1238-   7a?  +  24  a; +  16  [2  a?- 3  a?- 4 
4a?4 


4a?-3s 
-3x 


-12  x3-   7  x3  +  24 a  + 16, 1st  Rem. 
-12a?  +   9a? 


4a?-6s  -   4 
-   4 


- 16  a?  +  24  a;  + 16,  2d  Bern. 
-16a?  +  24x  +  16 


To  avoid  needless  repetition,  the  last  three  terms  of  the  first  remainder, 
and  the  last  two  terms  of  the  second,  may  be  omitted. 
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We  then  have  the  following  rule  for  extracting  the  square 
root  of  a  polynomial  perfect  square : 

Arrange  the  expression  according  to  the  powers  of  some  letter. 

Extract  the  square  root  of  the  first  term  (§  294),  write  the  result 
as  the  first  term  oftlie  root,  and  subtract  its  square  from  the  given 
expression,  arranging  the  remainder  in  the  same  order  of  powers 
as  the  given  expression. 

Divide  the  first  term  oftlie  remainder  by  twice  the  first  term  of 
Hie  root,  and  add  the  quotient  to  the  part  of  the  root  already  found, 
and  also  to  the  trial-divisor. 

Multiply  the  complete  divisor  by  the  term  of  the  root  last  obtained, 
and  subtract  the  product  from  the  remainder. 

If  other  terms  remain,  proceed  as  before,  doubling  the  part  of 
the  root  already  found  for  the  next  trial-divisor. 

If  the  expression  had  been  written 

16  +  24  x  -  7  x2  -  1 2  x8  +  4  x*9 

the  square  root  would  hare  been  obtained  in  the  form  4  -f  3  x  —  2  xa, 
which  is  the  negative  of  2  xa  —  3  x  —  4. 

29a  With  the  notation  of  §  296, 

2A'  =  2A  +  2C. 

In  like  manner,  2  A1'  =  2  A9  -+•  2  C" ;  and  so  on. 

That  is,  any  trial-divisor,  after  the  first,  is  equal  to  the  preced- 
ing complete  divisor  with  Us  last  term  doubled. 

SQUARE  BOOT  OF  AN  ARITHMETICAL  NUMBER 

The  term  "  number,"  in  the  following  discussion,  signifies  an  integral 
or  decimal  perfect  square,  expressed  in  Arabic  numerals. 

299.  The  square  root  of  100  is  10 ;  of  10000  is  100 ;  etc. 

Hence,  the  square  root  of  a  number  between  1  and  100  is 
between  1  and  10;  the  square  root  of  a  number  between  100 
and  10000  is  between  10  and  100 ;  etc. 

That  is,  the  square  root  of  an  integer  of  one  or  two  digits 
contains  one  digit;  the  square  root  of  an  integer  of  three  or 
four  digits  contains  two  digits ;  etc. 
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Hence,  if  a  point  be  placed  over  every  second  digit  of  an  integer, 
beginning  at  the  units'  place,  the  number  of  points  shows  the  number 
of  digits  in  its  square  mot. 

300.  If  a  is  an  integral  perfect  square,  then  -~^,  where  n  is 
any  positive  integer,  is  also  a  perfect  square. 

But  — -  is  a  number  whose  decimal  part  contains  an  even 
10**  * 

number  of  digits,  and  which  differs  from  a  only  in  the  position 
of  its  decimal  point. 

Hence,  if  a  point  be  placed  over  every  second  digit  of  any 
number,  beginning  at  the  units9  place  and  extending  in  either 
direction,  the  number  of  points  shows  the  number  of  digits  in  its 
square  root 

301.  Let  a,  6,  and  c  represent  positive  integers. 

We  have, 

(a  +  6  +  c),-a>  =  2a(ft  +  c)  +  (6  +  c)*^&  |  Q  |  (b  +  tf_ 
2a  2a  2a 

That  is,  if  the  remainder  obtained  by  subtracting  a2  from 
(a  +  b  +  c)2  be  divided  by  2  a,  the  quotient  is  greater  than  b. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  remainder  obtained  by  subtracting  a1 
from  (a  +  6)2  be  divided  by  2  a,  the  quotient  is  greater  than  b. 

302.  We  will  now  consider  an  example. 

Required  the  square  root  of  10719076. 
Pointing  the  number  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  §  299, 
we  find  that  there  are  four  digits  in  its  square  root. 

Since  the  number  is  between  9000000  and  16000000,  the 
square  root  is  between  3000  and  4000. 
That  is,  the  first  digit  of  the  root  is  3. 

Let  a  represent  the  number  3000 ;  b  the  second  digit  of  the 
root,  multiplied  by  100 ;  and  c  the  number  consisting  of  the 
last  two  digits  of  the  root  in  their  order. 

Then,  a  +  b  +  c  represents  the  root ;  now, 

(a  +  b  +  c)2  -  a2  =  10719076  -  9000000  =  1719076  =  2g6  + 
2  a  6000  6000 
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By  §  301,  this  is  greater  than  b. 

Hence,  b  is  a  multiple  of  100  less  than  286.+. 

Assume,  then,  b  =  200. 

Then,  the  first  two  digits  of  the  root  would  be  32. 

Let  a'  represent  the  number  3200 ;  b'  the  third  digit  of  the 
root,  multiplied  by  10 ;  and  c'  the  last  digit  of  the  root. 
Then,  a!  +  V  +  c'  represents  the  root ;  now, 

(a'  +  y  +  cy  -a*=  10719076-10240000  =  479076     -,. 
2  a'  6400  6400 

By  §  301,  this  is  greater  than  b'. 

Hence,  V  is  a  multiple  of  10  less  than  74.+. 

Assume,  then,  b'  =  70. 

Then,  the  first  three  digits  of  the  root  would  be  327. 

Let  a"  represent  the  number  3270,  and  b"  the  last  digit  of 
the  root. 

Then,  a"  +  b"  represents  the  root ;  now, 

(q"  +  b")%  -  a'"  =  10719076  - 10692900  =  26176  =  ±  + 
2  a"  6540  6540        '    " 

By  §  301,  this  is  greater  than  b" ;  assume,  then,  b"  =  4. 

Since  (3274)*  =  10719076,  the  required  square  root  is  3274. 

30&  We  have  with  the  notation  of  §  302, 
(a'  +  y  +  c')«_a,8=(a-h6  +  c)2-(a-|-&)2 

=  (a  +  5  +  c),-al-2a6-62 

=  [(a  +  fc  +  c)2  -a2]  -  (2  a +  6)6. 
Similarly, 

(a"  +  6")f  -  a"2  =  [(a'  +  b'  +  c')8  -  a"]  -  (2  a'  +  &■)&'. 

That  is,  any  remainder  after  the  first  may  be  obtained  by 
subtracting  from  the  preceding  remainder  a  number  which 
is  fonned  by  doubling  the  part  of  the  root  already  obtained, 
adding  to  it  the  next  root  digit  followed  by  as  many  ciphers  as 
there  are  digits  in  the  remainder  of  the  root,  and  multiplying 
the  result  by  the  latter  number. 

The  numbers  represented  by  2  a,  2  a',  etc.,  are  called  trial-divisors, 
tod  those  represented  by  2  a  +  6,  2  a'  +  6',  etc.,  complete  divisors. 
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304.  The  work  of  the  example  of  §  302  may  be  arranged 
as  follows,  the  complete  divisors  and  remainders  being  formed 
by  the  rule  of  §  303 : 

16719076  13000  +  200  +  704-4 

a9  =  9000000 

1st  Comp.  Div., 

2d  Comp.  Div., 

3d  Comp.  Div., 


Omitting  the  ciphers  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  condensing 
the  operation,  it  will  stand  as  follows  : 


6000  +  200 
200 

1719076 
1240000 

6400  +  70 
70 

479076 
452900 

6540  +  4 
4 

c  26176 
[   26176 

107i9076 
9 


3274 


62 


171 
124 


647 


4790 
4529 


6544 


26176 
26176 


We  then  have  the  following  rule  for  extracting  the  square 
root  of  an  integral  perfect  square : 

Separate  the  number  into  periods  by  pointing  every  second  digit, 
beginning  with  the  units7  place. 

Find  the  greatest  square  in  the  left-hand  period,  and  write  Us 
square  root  as  the  first  digit  of  the  root;  subtract  the  square  of  the 
first  root-digit  from  the  left-hand  period,  and  to  the  result  annex 
the  next  period. 

Divide  this  remainder,  omitting  the  last  digit,  by  twice  the  part 
of  the  root  already  found,  and  annex  the  quotient  to  the  root,  and 
also  to  the  trial-divisor. 

Multiply  the  complete  divisor  by  the  root-digit  last  obtained,  and 
subtract  the  product  from  the  remainder. 
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If  other  periods  remain,  proceed  as  before,  doubling  the  part 
of  the  root  already  found  for  the  next  trial-divisor. 

Note  1.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  on  multiplying  a  complete  divisor 
by  the  digit  of  the  root  last  obtained,  the  product  is  greater  than  the 
remainder.  In  such  a  case,  the  digit  of  the  root  last  obtained  is  too  great, 
and  one  less  must  be  substituted  for  it. 

Note  2.  If  any  root-digit  is  0,  annex  0  to  the  trial-divisor,  and  annex 
to  the  remainder  the  next  period. 

305.  We  will  now  show  how  to  obtain  the  square  root  of  a 
number  which  is  not  integral. 

Required  the  square  root  of  49.449024. 

We  have,  V49.449024  =  J^fffg*  =  Jgg  (§  293)  =  7.032. 
9  V  1000000      1000 v         ' 

The  work  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : 

49.449024|7.032 
49 


1403 


4490 
4209 


14062 


28124 
28124 


Since  14  is  not  contained  in  4,  we  write  0  as  the  second  root-digit,  in 
the  above  example  ;  we  then  annex  0  to  the  trial-divisor  14,  and  annex  to 
the  remainder  the  next  period,  00. 

Hence,  if  any  number  be  pointed  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
of  §  300,  the  rule  of  §  304  may  be  applied  to  the  result,  and 
the  decimal  point  inserted  in  its  proper  position  in  the  root. 

306.  After  n-f  1  digits  of  the  square  root  of  an  integral 
perfect  square  have  been  found  by  the  rule  of  §  304,  n  more 
may  be  obtained  by  simple  division  only,  supposing  2  n  + 1  to 
be  the  whole  number. 

For  let  a  represent  the  integer  whose  first  n  4- 1  digits  are 
the  first  n  +  1  digits  of  the  root  in  their  order,  and  whose  last 
n  digits  are  ciphers;  and  let  b  represent  the  integer  consisting 
of  the  last  n  digits  of  the  root  in  their  order. 

Then,  a  +  b  represents  the  root. 
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We  have,  (a  +  h)*  -  a*  =  2  a6  +  6f. 

Whence,  (a+y-a»  =  6      ^ 

'  2a  2a 

That  is,  (a  H-  &)*  —  a*,  divided  by  2  a,  will  give  the  last  n 

digits  of  the  root,  increased  by  - — 

2a 

b*  1 

We  will  now  prove  that  — -  is  less  than  -  ;  so  that,  by  neg- 

ai  a  £ 

lecting  the  remainder  arising  from  the  division,  we  obtain  the 

part  of  the  root  required. 

By  hypothesis,  b  contains  n  digits. 

Then,  b*  cannot  contain  more  than  2  n  digits. 

But  a  contains  2  n  + 1  digits. 

Hence,  -  is  less  than  1 :  and  therefore  — -  is  less  than  -• 
'a  '  2a  2 

If,  then,  the  (n  -f-  l)th  remainder  be  divided  by  twice  the 
part  of  the  root  already  found,  the  remaining  n  digits  of  the 
root  may  be  obtained. 

The  method  applies  to  the  square  root  of  any  number. 
Ex.   Required  the  square  root  of  638.876176. 

638.876i76  [25L2 
4 


45 

238 
225 

502 

1387 
1004 

50.4)  3.836176  (.076 
3528 
3081 

We  obtain  the  first  three  digits  of  the  root  by  the  ordinary 
method,  and  the  other  two  by  the  method  of  §  306;  that  is, 
by  dividing  the  third  remainder,  3.836176,  by  twice  the  part  of 
the  root  already  obtained,  or  50.4. 

The  required  root  is  25.2  +  .076,  or  25.276. 
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CUBE  ROOT  OF  A  POLYNOMIAL 

307.  In  §  176,  we  gave  a  method  for  finding  the  cube  root 
of  any  expression  of  the  form 

a8  +  3a*&  +  3a&»  +  &8,  or  a8 - 3 a'b  +  3 ab* - b*. 

We  will  now  consider  the  method  of  finding  the  cube  root  of 
any  polynomial  perfect  cube. 

Let  A  and  B  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  §  294. 

By  §  135,  (^  +  B)8  =  ^8  +  3^12J3  +  3^B2  +  J38. 

Whence,         (A  +  B)*-  A>  =  3  A*B  +  3  AW  +  W. 

If  the  expression  3  AfB  +  3  AW  +  W  be  arranged  in  the  same 
order  of  powers  of  x  as  A  and  B,  its  first  term  must  be  three 
times  the  product  of  the  square  of  the  first  term  of  A  and  the 
first  term  of  B. 

Hence,  the  first  term  of  B  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
first  term  of  3  A*B  +  3  AW  +  W  by  three  times  the  square  of 
the  first  term  of  A. 

308.  We  will  now  consider  an  example. 
Required  the  cube  root  of 

40aj8-6aj5-64-h«6-96a?. 

Arranging  the  expression  according  to  the  descending  powers 
of  z,  we  are  to  find  an  expression  which,  when  cubed,  will 

produce  ^-6^-1-40  ^-96  a-  64. 

It  is  evident  from  §  136  that  the  first  term  of  the  expression 
is  the  cube  of  the  term  containing  the  highest  power  of  x  iu  the 
cube  root 

Hence,  the  term  containing  the  highest  power  of  x  in  the  cube 
root  must  be  the  cube  root  of  x6,  or  a2. 

Denoting  the  term  of  the  root  already  found  by  A,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  root,  arranged  in  descending  powers  of  x,  by 
B,  we  have 

(A  +  B)*-A*  =  x*-6x5  +  40x*--96x-te--(xy 

=  -  6  x*  +  40^-  96  x-  64.  (1) 
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By  §  307,  the  first  term  of  B  may  be  obtained  by  dividing 
the  first  term  of  (1),  —  6  &*,  by  three  times  the  square  of  A,  or 
3  x4 ;  that  is,  the  first  term  of  B  is  —  2x. 

Hence,  the  first  two  terms  of  the  root  are  x*  —  2  x. 

Denoting  this  expression  by  A',  and  the  remainder  of  the 
root,  arranged  in  descending  powers  of  z,  by  B\  we  have 

(A'  +  B')*-A'* 

_ x*  _  6  x*  +  40  x*  -  96  x  -  64  -  (x>  -  2  ar)8 

=  ^-6a*  +  40a*-96a>-64-(a*-6a*  +  12a^-8a^ 

=  _12a4  +  48s8-96a;-64.  (2) 

Then,  the  first  term  of  B'  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
first  term  of  (2),  —  12  x\  by  three  times  the  square  of  the  first 
term  of  -4',  or  3  a?4 ;  that  is,  the  first  term  of  B'  is  —  4. 

Hence,  the  first  three  terms  of  the  root  are  Xs  —  2  x  —  4. 

Denoting  this  expression  by  A"9  and  the  remainder  of  the 
root,  arranged  in  descending  powers  of  x}  by  B",  we  have 

(A"  +  Bn)9  -  A"* 

=  a?  -  6a^  +  40a?  -  96»  -  64  -  (a? -  2a?  --  4)8  =  0. 

Hence,  the  required  cube  root  is  x*  —  2  x  —  4. 

309.  Let  the  last  term  of  A1  be  (7. 

Then,  A  =  A  -f  (7;  whence, 
(^  +  2*')8  -  ^,s  =  {A  +  Bf  -  ^8  -  3A*C-  3  AC1-  C8 

=  [(4  -f  #)8  ~  ^]  -  (3  A*  +  3  AG  +  C*)C. 

In  like  manner,  if  C  denotes  the  last  term  of  -4", 

(A"  +W)*-A'*=[t(A'+  By-  A*]  -  (3An  +  3A'C  4-  C'*)C) 

and  so  on. 

That  is,  any  remainder  after  the  first  may  be  obtained  by 
subtracting  from  the  preceding  remainder  an  expression  which 
is  formed  by  adding  together  three  times  the  square  of  the 
part  of  the  root  already  found,  three  times  the  product  of  the 
part  of  the  root  already  found  by  the  next  term  of  the  root, 
and  the  square  of  the  next  term  of  the  root,  and  multiplying 
the  sum  by  the  latter  term. 
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The  expressions  3  A2,  3Ari,  etc.,  are  called  trial-divisors,  and  3<A*  + 
3  AC+  C*,  3 -4'*  +  3.4'C"  +  C'3,  etc.,  complete  divisors. 

310.  We  arrange  the  work  as  follows,  the  complete  divisors 
and  the  remainders  being  formed  by  the  rule  of  §  309 : 


a*-6a5  +  40x8-96a?  -64 


x*-2x-A 


3**-6a*  +  4x> 


-6a5  +  40a8 -96a  -64 
-6a*  +  12a*-    8a8 


3*4-12ar*  +  12s* 

-12  a2 +  24* +  16 


-12s4  +  48s8-96a  -64 


Sa^-^o8  +24*  +  16   -12tf4+48s8-96s  -64 


The  last  three  terms  of  the  first  remainder,  and  the  last  two  terms  of 
the  second,  may  be  omitted. 

We  then  have  the  following  rule  for  extracting  the  cube  root 
of  a  polynomial  perfect  cube : 

Arrange  the  expression  according  to  the  powers  of  some  letter. 

Extract  the  cube  root  of  the  first  term,  torite  the  result  as  the 
first  term  of  the  root9  and  subtract  its  cube  from  the  given  expres- 
sion; arranging  the  remainder  in  the  same  order  of  powers  as  the 
given  expression. 

Divide  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  by  three  times  the  square 
of  the  first  term  of  the  root,  and  write  the  result  as  the  next  term 
of  the  root. 

Add  to  the  trial-divisor  three  times  the  product  of  the  term  of 
the  root  last  obtained  by  the  part  of  the  root  previously  found,  and 
the  square  of  the  term  of  the  root  last  obtained. 

Multiply  the  complete  divisor  by  the  term  of  the  root  last  ob- 
tained, and  subtract  the  result  from  the  remainder. 

If  other  terms  remain,  proceed  as  before,  taking  three  times  the 
square  of  the  part  of  the  root  already  found  for  the  next  trial- 
divisor. 

311.  With  the  notation  of  §  309, 

3^"  =  3(4  +  C)2  =  3.12  +  6^C  +  3C2 
«  3  ^42  +  3  4C  +  C2  +  (3  AC  +  2  C*). 
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In  like  manner, 

3A"*  =  3A'2  +  3A'C'+C'*  +  (3A'C  +  2C*)]  etc. 

That  is,  if  the  last  term  of  the  expression  whicJi  is  added  to  any 
trial-divisor  be  doubled,  the  result,  added  to  the  corresponding 
complete  divisor,  will  give  tfie  next  trial-divisor. 

Thus,  in  the  example  of  §  310,  if  we  add  to  the  first  complete  divisor 
Sx*  -  6x»  +  4x2,  the  expression  -  6  jc8  +  8xa,  the  result,  Sac*  -  12  a*  +  12z«, 
is  the  next  trial-divisor. 

CUBE  ROOT  OF  AN  ARITHMETICAL  NUMBER 

The  term  "  number,"  in  the  following  discussion,  signifies  a  positive 
integral  or  decimal  perfect  cube,  expressed  in  Arabic  numerals. 

312.  The  cube  root  of  1000  is  10 ;  of  1000000  is  100 ;  etc. 

Hence,  the  cube  root  of  a  number  between  1  and  1000  is  be- 
tween 1  and  10 ;  the  cube  root  of  a  number  between  1000  and 
1000000  is  between  10  and  100 ;  etc. 

That  is,  the  cube  root  of  an  integer  of  one,  two,  or  three 
digits  contains  one  digit ;  the  cube  root  of  an  integer  of  four, 
five,  or  six  digits  contains  two  digits ;  etc. 

Hence,  if  a  point  be  placed  over  every  third  digit  of  an  integer, 
beginning  at  the  units?  place,  the  number  of  points  shows  the  num- 
ber of  digits  in  its  cube  root. 

313.  If  a  is  an  integral  perfect  cube,  then  -— ,  where  n  is  any 

positive  integer,  is  also  a  perfect  cube. 

But  tt^t-  is  a  number,  the  number  of  digits  in  whose  decimal 

part  is  divisible  by  3,  and  which  differs  from  a  only  in  the 
position  of  its  decimal  point. 

Therefore,  if  a  point  be  placed  over  every  third  digit  of  any 
number,  beginning  at  the  units1  place  and  extending  in  either 
direction,  the  number  of  points  shows  the  number  of  digits  in  Us 
cube  root. 

314.  Let  a,  b,  and  c  represent  positive  integers. 
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Then    (a  +  b  +  cy-a>:=3a\b  +  c)  +  3a(b  +  c)*  +  (b  +  c)' 
'  3a8  3a2 

=  fr  +  c  +  3a(6  +  c)2  +  (6  +  c)8 
^  3a2 

That  is,  if  the  remainder  obtained  by  subtracting  a8  from 
(a  +  b  +  c)8  be  divided  by  3  a2,  the  quotient  is  greater  than  b. 

Similarly,  if  the  remainder  obtained  by  subtracting  a8  from 
(a  +  by  be  divided  by  3  a2,  the  quotient  is  greater  than  b. 


We  will  now  consider  an  example. 
Required  the  cube  root  of  974549i456. 

Pointing  the  number  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  §  312, 
we  find  that  there  are  four  digits  in  its  cube  root. 

Since  the  number  is  between  8000000000  and  27000000000, 
the  cube  root  is  between  2000  and  3000. 

That  is,  the  first  digit  of  the  root  is  2. 

Let  a  represent  the  number  2000 ;  b  the  second  digit  of  the 
root,  multiplied  by  100 ;  and  c  the  number  consisting  of  the 
last  two  digits  of  the  root  in  their  order. 

Then,  a  +  b  +  c  represents  the  root ;  now, 

(a  +  b  +  c)8  -  a8  =  9745491456  -  8000000000 
3  a2  12000000 

=  1745491456 
12000000 

By  §  314,  this  is  greater  than  b. 
Hence,  b  is  a  multiple  of  100  less  than  145. +. 
Assume,  then,  b  =  100. 

Then,  the  first  two  digits  of  the  root  would  be  21. 
Let  a'  represent  the  number  2100 ;  b'  the  third  digit  of  the 
root  multiplied  by  10;  and  c'  the  last  digit  of  the  root. 
Then,  a'  +  b*  +  c'  represents  the  root ;  now, 

(a'  +  y  +  cy  -  a"  =  9745491456  -  9261000000 
3  a'2  13230000 

484491456 


13230000 


=  36.+. 
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By  §  314,  this  is  greater  than  b\ 

Hence,  b'  is  a  multiple  of  10  less  than  36.+. 

Assume,  then,  b'  =  30. 

Then,  the  first  three  digits  of  the  root  would  be  213. 

Let  a"  represent  the  number  2130,  and  b"  the  last  digit  of 
the  root. 
Then,  a"  -f  o"  represents  the  root;  now, 

(a"  +  b")*  -  a"8  =  9745491456  -  9663597000 
3  a"8  13610700 

81894456 


13610700 


=  6.+. 


By  §  314,  this  is  greater  than  b" ;  assume,  then,  b"  =  6. 
Then,  since  (2136)8  =  9745491456,  the  required  cube  root  is 
2136. 

316.  We  have  with  the  notation  of  §  315, 

(^a'  +  b'  +  c,yi-a'*=(a  +  b  +  cy-(a  +  b)9 

=  (a  +  b  +  c)*--a9-3a*b-3aV--Vi 

=  [(a  +  o  +  c)8-a8]-(3a*  +  3ao  +  &^&. 
Similarly, 

(a"  +  by  -  a"8  =  [(a'  +  V  +  c')8-a,i]-(3a'i+3  a'V+b")V. 

That  is,  any  remainder  after  the  first  may  be  obtained  by 
subtracting  from  the  preceding  remainder  a  number  which  is 
formed  by  taking  three  times  the  square  of  the  part  of  the  root 
already  obtained,  adding  to  it  three  times  the  product  of  the 
part  of  the  root  already  obtained  by  the  next  root-digit  fol- 
lowed by  as  many  ciphers  as  there  are  digits  in  the  remainder 
of  the  root,  plus  the  square  of  the  latter  number,  and  multiply- 
ing the  result  by  the  latter  number. 

The  numbers  represented  by  3  a2,  3  a'2,  etc. ,  are  called  tried-divisors, 
and  those  represented  by  3  a2  4-  3  ab  +  ft2,  3  a*  +  3  a'bf  +  6'2,  etc.,  com- 
plete divisors. 

317.  The  work  of  the  example  of  §  315  may  be  arranged  as 
follows,  the  complete  divisors  and  remainders  being  formed  by 
the  rule  of  §  316, 
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9745491456 
a8  =  8000000000 


2000  +  100  +  30+6 


12000000 

600000 

10000 


1745491456 


lat  Comp.  Div.,  12610000 

13230000 

189000 

900 


1261000000 


2d  Comp.  Div., 


484491456 


13419900 

13610700 

38340 

36 


402597000 


3d  Comp.  Div.,    13649076 


81894456 


81894456 


Condensing  the  operation,  it  will  stand  as  follows : 

974549i456  [2136 
8 


120(K 
60 
1 

1745 

1261 

1261 

132300- 
1890 
9 

484491 

134199 

402597 

13610700 

38340 

36 

.  81894456 

t     > 

13649076 

81894456 

We  then  have  the  following  rule  for  extracting  the  cube  root 
of  an  integral  perfect  cube : 

Separate  the  number  into  periods  by  pointing  every  third  digit, 
beginning  with  the  units'  place. 
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Find  tlie  greatest  cube  in  the  left-hand  period,  and  write  its  cube 
root  as  the  first  digit  of  the  root;  subtract  the  cube  of  the  first  root- 
digit  from  the  left-hand  period,  and  to  the  result  annex  the  next 
period. 

Divide  this  remainder  by  three  times  the  square  of  the  part  of 
the  foot  already  found,  with  two  ciphers  annexed,  and  write  the 
quotient  as  the  next  digit  of  the  root. 

Add  to  the  trial-divisor  three  times  the  product  of  the  last  root- 
digit  by  the  part  of  the  root  previously  found,  with  one  cipher 
annexed,  and  the  square  of  the  last  root-digit. 

Multiply  the  complete  divisor  by  tlie  digit  of  the  root  last 
obtained,  and  subtract  the  product  from  tlie  remainder. 

If  other  periods  remain,  proceed  as  before,  taking  three  times 

the  square  of  the  part  of  the  root  already  found,  with  two  ciphers 

annexed,  for  the  next  trial-divisor. 

Note  1,  §  304,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  above  rule. 
If  any  root-digit  is  0,  annex  two  ciphers  to  the  trial-divisor,  and  annex 
to  the  remainder  the  next  period, 

318.  With  the  notation  of  §  315, 

3a'*  =  3  (a  +  &)*  =  3a8  +  6ab  +  36f 
=  3  a'  +  3  ab  +  V  +  (3  ab  +  2  b*). 
In  like  manner, 

3a"s  =  3a*  +  3a7>'  +  &'*  +  (3  a'&' +  2  &'■) ;  etc. 

That  is,  if  the  first  number  and  the  double  of  the  second  number 
required  to  complete  any  trial-divisor  be  added  to  the  complete 
divisor,  the  result,  with  two  ciphers  annexed,  will  give  the  next 
trial-divisor. 

319.  We  will  now  show  how  to  obtain  the  cube  root  of  a 
number  which  is  not  integral. 

Required  the  cube  root  of  1073.741824. 

We  have,     ^OT&741824  ■  ^3741884 
'  \    1000000 

The  work  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 
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i073.74i824|10.24 


1 


30000 

600 

4 

30604 

600 

8 

73741 

61208 
12533824 

3121200 

12240 

16 

3133456 

12533824 

Here  the  second  root-digit  is  0 ;  we  then  annex  two  ciphers  to  the 
trial-divisor  300,  and  annex  to  the  remainder  the  next  period,  741. 

The  second  trial-divisor  is  formed  by  the  rule  of  §  318. 

Adding  to  the  complete  divisor  30604  the  first  number,  600,  and  twice 
the  second  number,  8,  required  to  complete  the  trial-divisor  30000,  we 
have  31212  ;  annexing  two  ciphers  to  this,  the  result  is  3121200. 

Hence,  if  any  number  be  pointed  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
of  §  313,  the  rule  of  §  317  may  be  applied  to  the  result,  and 
the  decimal  point  inserted  in  its  proper  position  in  the  root. 

320.  After  n-f  2  digits  of  the  cube  root  of  an  integral  per- 
fect cube  have  been  found  by  the  rule  of  §  317,  n  more  may  be 
obtained  by  division,  supposing  2  n  +  2  to  be  the  whole  number. 

For  let  a  represent  the  integer  whose  first  n  +  2  digits  are 
the  first  n  +  2  digits  of  the  root  in  their  order,  and  whose  last 
n  digits  are  ciphers,  and  b  the  integer  consisting  of  the  last  n 
digits  of  the  root  in  their  order ;  then,  a +6  represents  the  root. 

We  have,       (a  +  &)8-a8  =  3a%  +  3a&2  +  &s. 

Whence,         fiM^-6  +  *+» 

3  a2  a     3  a2 

That  is,  (a  +  6)8  —  a8,  divided  by  3  a2,  will  give  the  last  n 

,.  .  ft2       &* 

digits  of  the  root,  increased  by  —  +  — —  • 

a     oar 

By  hypothesis,  b  contains  n  digits. 

Then,  5s  cannot  contain  more  than  2  n  digits. 
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b*  1 

But  a  contains  2  n  +  2  digits ;  and  hence  —  is  less  than  — 

a  10 

Again,  — «  =  —  X  — ;  and  since  —  is  less  than  --,  and  ; 


3  a*     a     3a 


a 


10J 


3a 


b*  1 

less  than  1,  -— ;  is  also  less  than  —  • 

3  a*  10 

Therefore,  —  -f  -— ;  is  less  than  -  • 
a     oar  5 

If,  then,  the  (n  -f  2)th  remainder  be  divided  by  three  times 
the  square  of  the  part  of  the  root  already  found,  the  remaining 
n  digits  of  the  root  may  be  obtained. 

The  method  applies  to  the  cube  root  of  any  number. 

Ex.    Required  the  cube  root  of  1452648.865311064. 

1452648.865311064  |  U&2 
1  


300 

452 

30 

. 

1 

331 

331 

30 

121648 

2 

36300 

990 

9 

37299 

111897 

990 

9751865 

18 

3830700 

6780 

4 

383748 

A 

7674968 

6780 
8 


38442.72)2076.897311064(.054 
19221360 
15476131 
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We  obtain  the  first  four  digits  of  the  root  by  the  ordinary 
method,  and  the  other  two  by  §  320;  that  is,  by  dividing  the 
fourth  remainder,  2076.897311064,  by  three  times  the  square 
of  the  part  of  the  root  already  found,  or  38442.72. 

The  required  root  is  113.2  +  .054,  or  113.254. 

< 

ANY  ROOT  OP  A  POLYNOMIAL 

321.  Let  A  and  B  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  §  294. 
By  §  285,  if  n  is  any  positive  integer, 

(A  +  B)n  =  An  +  nAn~lB  +  .... 

Whence,     (A  +  B)n  —  A*  =  nAn"lB  -\ . 

If  the  expression  nAn~lB-\ be  arranged  in  the  same  order 

of  powers  of  x  as  A  and  B,  its  first  term  must  be  n  times  the 
product  of  the  (n  —  l)th  power  of  the  first  term  of  A  by  the 
first  term  of  B. 

Hence,  the  first  term  of  B  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
first  term  of  the  expression  nAn~lB  +  •••  by  n  times  the  (n— l)th 
power  of  the  first  term  of  A. 

322.  It  follows  from  §  321,  exactly  as  in  §§  295  and  308, 
that  the  nth  root  of  a  polynomial,  which  is  a  perfect  power  of 
the  nth  degree,  may  be  found  by  the  following  rule : 

Arrange  the  expression  according  to  the  powers  of  some  letter. 

Extract  the  nth  root  of  the  first  term,  and  write  the  result  as  the 
first  term  of  the  root;  subtract  from  the  polynomial  its  first  term, 
and  arrange  the  remainder  in  the  same  order  of  powers  as  the 
given  expression. 

Divide  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  by  n  times  the  (n  —  T)th 
power  of  the  first  term  of  the  root,  and  write  the  result  as  the 
second  term  of  the  root. 

Subtract  from  the  given  polynomial  the  nth  power  of  the  part  of 
the  root  already  found,  and  arrange  the  remainder  in  the  same 
order  of  powers  as  the  given  expression. 

If  other  terms  remain,  proceed  as  before,  dividing  the  first  term 
of  the  remainder  by  n  times  the  (n  —  l)th  power  of  the  first  term 
of  the  root;  and  continue  in  this  manner  until  there  is  no 
remainder. 
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ANT  ROOT  OF  AN  ARITHMETICAL  NUMBER 

The  term  "  number,"  in  the  following  discussion,  signifies  a  positive, 
integral  or  decimal,  perfect  power  of  the  degree  denoted  by  the  index  of 
the  required  root,  expressed  in  Arabic  numerals. 


I.  It  may  be  proved,  as  in  §§  299, 300, 312,  and  313,  that: 

If  a  point  be  placed  over  every  nth  digit  of  any  number, 
beginning  at  the  units'  place  and  extending  in  either  direction,  the 
number  of  points  shows  the  number  of  digits  in  its  nth  root 

324.  Let  a,  b,  c,  and  n  represent  positive  integers. 
By  §  285,  (a  +  &  +  c)«~a»^[q  +  (&+c)]«--a« 


nan~l  no*  l 


,ggrffl_+j  +  -,5  +  e  + 


nan~l 


That  is,  if  the  remainder  obtained  by  subtracting  a*  from 
(a  +  b  +  c)n  be  divided  by  nan-1,  the  quotient  is  greater  than  b. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  remainder  obtained  by  subtracting  a" 
from  (a  -|-  b)n  be  divided  by  nan~\  the  quotient  is  greater  than  b. 

325.  It  is  evident,  from  §§  323  and  324,  that  the  nth  root  of 
a  positive  integral  perfect  ?ith  power  may  be  found  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  employed  in  §§  302  and  315. 

The  general  rule  will  be  as  follows : 

Point  the  number  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  §  323,  and  let 
the  number  of  digits  in  the  root  be  m. 

Find  the  greatest  perfect  nth  poiver  in  the  left-hand  period,  and 
write  its  nth  root  as  the  first  digit  of  the  root. 

Raise  the  part  of  the  root  already  found,  with  m  —  1  ciphers 
annexed,  to  the  nth  power,  and  subtract  the  result  from  the  given 
number. 

Raise  the  part  of  the  root  already  found,  with  m  —  1  ciphers 
annexed,  to  the  (n  —  l)th  power,  and  multiply  the  result  by  n. 

Divide  the  remainder  by  this  number. 

If  the  quotient  is  a  number  whose  integral  part  contains  wi  —  1 
digits,  write  its  first  digit  as  the  next  digit  of  tlie  root;  otherwise, 
write  0  as  the  next  root-digit. 
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Raise  the  part  of  the  root  already  found,  with  m  —  2  ciphers 
annexed,  to  the  nth  power,  and  subtract  the  result  from  the  given 
number. 

The  above  process  is  to  be  repeated  until  there  is  no 
remainder;  the  only  change  being  that,  in  the  successive 
applications  of  the  rule,  m  —  2,  m  —  3,  etc.,  are  written  in  place 
of  m  —  1  in  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  paragraphs. 

The  rule  may  be  used  to  find  the  nth  root  of  any  number. 

Ex.  Find  the  cube  root  of  34550.415593. 

In  this  case,  n  =  3  and  m  =  4. 

34550.415593  |  32.57 
3000s = 27000000000 
3  x  3000*  =  27000000)7550415593(200 + 

32008  =  32768000000 
3  x  3200*  =  30720000)1782415593(50+ 

32503  =  34328125000 
3  x  3250*=  31687500)222290593(7+ 
32573  =  34550415593 

Hence,  the  required  root  is  32.57. 

Some  of  the  ciphers  may  be  omitted  in  practice. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  on  raising  the  part  of  the  root  already  found 
to  the  nth  power,  the  result  is  greater  than  the  given  number ;  in  such  a 
case,  the  digit  of  the  root  last  obtained  is  too  great,  and  one  less  must  be 
substituted  for  it 

326.  Let  m  and  n  be  positive  integers,  and  a  a  perfect  power 
of  the  degree  mn. 

By  §157,  ("V^)""  =  a,  (1) 

and  (Jv/VS)-=Va.  (2) 

Raising  both  members  of  (2)  to  the  nth  power, 

(\^)-*  =  a.  (3) 

From  (1)  and  (3),  by  §  163, 


for  each  of  these  expressions  is  the  mnth  root  of  a. 
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That  is,  the  mnth  root  of  a  (§  162)  equals  the  mth  root  of  the 
nth  root  of  a. 

The  above  is  only  true  of  principal  roots. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  fourth  root  of  a  perfect 
power  of  the  fourth  degree  equals  the  square  root  of  the  square 
root  of  the  expression. 

The  sixth  root  of  a  perfect  power  of  the  sixth  degree  equals 
the  cube  root  of  the  square  root  of  the  expression ;  etc 

In  like  manner,  if  m,  n,  and  p  are  positive  integers,  and  a 
a  perfect  power  of  the  degree  ran/), 

and  so  on. 


\  Let  m,  n,  and  r  be  positive  integers,  and  a  a  rational 
number  whose  mth  power  is  positive  if  n  is  even. 

By  §  157,  ( Var)n  =  am. 

Raising  both  members  to  the  rth  power,  we  have 

( VO"  =  or.  (1) 

Also,  fVir)nr  =  a"f.   •  (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2),       ( Vai")wr  =  (y/<Fr)"*. 
Taking  the  nrth  root  of  both  members  (§  163), 


a™  =  Vamr,  and  Va""  =  va"\ 

This  means  that  the  principal  nth  root  of  am  is  equal  to  the  principal 
nrth  root  of  amr. 

(The  general  theorems  of  evolution,  in  §§  163,  164,  165,  292,  293,  326, 
and  327,  were  there  proved  only  for  principal  roots. 

That  of  §  326  is  only  true  for  such  roots. 

The  others  are  true  for  certain  values  of  the  roots  which  are  not  prin- 
cipal roots ;  take,  for  example,  the  equation 

vo6  =  v/axv/6(§  166). 

If  n  =  2,  a  =  4,  b  =  9,  it  becomes  V4  x  9  =  Vi  x  V§.  

The  last  equation  is  true  when  the  value  +  6  is  taken  for  V4  x  9,  —  & 

for  Vi,  and  —  3  for  V9 ;  also,  when  the  value  —  6  is  taken  for  V4  x  9, 

+  2  for  V4,  and  -  3  for  V9.) 
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EXERCISE  41 

Find  the  values  of  the  following :      * 

1.  v^(126  a8)8,  ft.   v^(16  x*y18)6.  3.   #(-  243a*&*V0)8. 

Find  by  inspection  the  values  of  the  following  : 


*     3436»  *  81  y8  *  82 p» 

Find  the  square  roots  of : 

7.  49a*  +  16&4+14a8&-8a&8-65a*&*. 

8.  16aP  +  9tf2  +  263*-24xy-40x«  +  30y«. 

9     x*       x8       31  a*      2x4 
'  9/     3/     60y*     5y*     25* 

10.  4x*-31x*  +  4-30x8  +  44x8  +  25x«-16x. 

11.  99729.64.  12.   64.91041489.  13.   .0063138916. 

Find  the  cube  roots  of : 

11  27  x«  -  27  a*y  -  99  x*y2  +  7 1  sty8  +  132  xy  -  48  xy*  -  64  tf. 

15    8^_12rt^+10a_5  +  56__&^+    6* 


6*         6*  ft  3a     3  aa     27  a8 

16.  12a*-6x8-27x  +  a*  +  62x8  +  9x7  +  27-45a*4^3x8-45x6.  / 

17.  201.230066.  18.   8831234.763.  19.   .537764475968. 

10.  Find  the  fourth  root  of 

16*»  +  82x7-72x*-136x«  +  146x*  +  204x8-162a?-108x  +  81. 

91.  Find  the  sixth  root  of 

1  +  12x  +  64  a*  +  100a*  +  15a*  -  168a*  -  76  a*  +  168a* 
+  lSx8  -  100x«  +  64xw  -  12  x"  +  xu. 
tt.  Find  the  fifth  root  of 

32  xw  -  80  a*  +  240  x8  -  360  a*  +  670  x8  -  561  a*  +  570  x4 
-  360X8  +  240x2  -  80x  +  32. 

11.  Find  the  fourth  root  of  888.73149456. 

H  Find  the  sixth  root  of  .009220812275335744. 
W.  Find  the  fifth  root  of  8472880.00443. 
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XVI.    INEQUALITIES 

An  Inequality  is  a  statement  that  one  of  two  expres- 
sions is  greater  or  less  than  another. 

The  First  Member  of  an  inequality  is  the  expression  to  the 
left  of  the  sign  of  inequality,  and  the  Second  Member  is  the 
expression  to  the  right  of  that  sign. 

Any  term  of  either  member  of  an  inequality  is  called  a  term 
of  the  inequality. 

Two  or  more  inequalities  are  said  to  subsist  in  the  same  sense 
when  the  first  member  is  the  greater  or  the  less  in  both. 

Thus,  a  >  b  and  c>  d  subsist  in  the  same  sense. 

i 

PROPERTIES  OF  INEQUALITIES 

329.  An  inequality  will  continue  in  the  same  sense  after  the 
same  number  lias  been  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  both 
members. 

This  follows  from  §  23,  which  is  supposed  to  hold  for  all 
values  of  the  letters  involved. 

330.  It  follows  from  §  329,  that  a  term  may  be  transposed 
from  one  member  of  an  inequality  to  the  other  by  changing  Us 
sign. 

If  the  same  term  appears  in  both  members  of  an  inequality  affected 
with  the  same  sign,  it  may  be  cancelled. 

331.  If  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  of  an  inequality  be  changed, 
the  sign  of  inequality  must  be  reversed. 

For  consider  the  inequality  a  —  b>c  —  d. 

Transposing  every  term,       d  —  c>b  —  a.  (§  330) 

That  is,  b  —  a  <  d  —  c. 

332.  Let  a  —  b  be  a  positive  number. 
Then,  (a  —  b)  +  b  >  b ;  that  is,  a  >  b. 

Again,  let  a  —  b  be  a  negative  number. 
Then,  (a  —  b)  +  b  <  b  ;  that  is,  a  <  6, 
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I.  An  inequality  will  continue  in  the  same  sense  after  both 
members  have  been  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same  positive 
number. 

For  consider  the  inequality  a  >  b. 

By  §  332,  a  —  b  is  a  positive  number. 

Hence,  if  m  is  a  positive  number,  each  of  the  numbers 

m(a  —  b)  and  , 

v         '  m 

or.  ma  —  mb  and ,  is  positive. 

1  m     m .      r 

Therefore,        *  ma  >  mb,  aud  —  >  —  • 

mm 


It  follows  from  §§  331  and  333  that  if  both  members  of 
an  inequality  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same  negative  num- 
ber, the  sign  of  inequality  must  be  reversed. 


If  any  number  of  inequalities,  subsisting  in  the  same 
sense,  be  added  mender  to  member,  the  resulting  inequality  will 
also  subsist  in  the  same  sense. 

For  consider  the  inequalities  a>b,  a'>  b\  a"  >b",  •  ••. 
Then  each  of   the  numbers,  a  —  b,  a'  —  b',  a"  —  b",  •••,  is 
positive. 

Therefore,  their  sum 

a_  & +  a' -  6' +  a" -&"+..., 

or,  a  +  a'  +  a"  -\ (6  +  b'  +  b"  +  ...), 

is  a  positive  number. 

Whence,     a+a'  +  a"  -{ >  b  +  b1  +  b"  H . 


{.  If  two  inequalities,  subsisting  in  the  same  sense,  be 
subtracted  member  from  member,  the  resulting  inequality  does 
not  necessarily  subsist  in  the  same  sense. 

Thus,  if  a  >  b  and  a'  >  6',  the  numbers  a  —  b  and  a'  —  b*  are 
positive. 

But  (a  —  b)  —  (a'  —  ft1),  or  its  equal  (a  —  a')  —  (b  —  b'),  may 
be  positive,  negative,  or  zero ;  and  hence  a  —  a'  may  be  greater 
than,  less  than,  or  equal  to  b  —  b'. 
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337.  If  a  >  b  and  a1  >  b\  and  each  of  the  numbers  a,  a', 
b,  b\  is  positive,  then  aa,  >  ^, 

For  since  a—b,  a'  —  b',  a,  and  b'  are  positive  numbers,  each 
of  the  numbers        a  (a,  _  ftf)  and  ft,( a  _  ft) 

is  positive. 
Then,  aa'>ab',  and  ab'>bb\ 

Then  by  §  335,       aa'  +  a&'  >  a&'  +  bb'. 

Whence,  aa'  >  W. 


If  we  have  any  number  of  inequalities  subsisting  in 
the  same  sense,  as  a  >  b,  a'  >  6',  a'/  >  &",  •••,  and  each  of  the 
numbers  a,  a',  a",  •••,&,  6',  6",  •••,  is  positive,  then 

For  by  §  337,  aa1  >  bb1. 

Also,  a"  >  6". 

Whence,  aa'a"  >  66'6"  (§  337). 

Continuing  the  process  with  the  remaining  inequalities,  we 
obtain  finally  aa'a"-  >  bb'b"  -  ■ 


).  It  follows  from  §  338  that,  if  a  is  >  by  and  a  and  6  are 
positive  numbers,  and  n  a  positive  integer,  then 

a*  >  b*. 

340.  If  n  is  a  positive  integer,  and  a  and  &  perfect  nth 
powers  such  that  a  is  >  6,  then 

For,  if  Va  were  <  ->/&,  raising  both  members  to  the  nth 
power,  we  should  have  a  <  b.  (§  339) 

And,  if  Va  =  -\/&,  a  would  be  equal  to  b. 

Both  of  these  conclusions  are  contrary  to  the  hypothesis 
that  a  is  >  &. 

Hence,  -\/a  >  \/&. 


( 
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34L  Examples. 

1.  Find  the  limit  of  x  in  the  inequality 

tr  &d    ^  ^  X    .     C 

7x-3<-3-  +  5' 
Multiplying  both  members  by  3  (§  333),  we  have 

21a?-23<2x-  +  15. 
Transposing  (§  330),  and  uniting  terms, 

19  x  <  38. 
Dividing  both  members  by  19  (§  333), 

x  <  2. 

2.  Find  the  limits  of  x  and  y  in  the  following: 

$x  +  2y>Zl.  (1) 

2s  +  8y  =  33.  (2) 

Multiply  (1)  by  3,  9  x  +  6  y  >  111. 

Multiply  (2)  by  2,  4a?  +  6y  =   66. 

Subtracting  (§  329),  5x>   45,  and  x  >  9. 

Multiply  (1)  by  2,  6x  +  4y> 74. 

Multiply  (2)  by  3,  6s  +  9y  =  99. 

Subtracting,  —  5  y  >  —  25. 

Divide  both  members  by  —  5,     y  <  5  (§  334). 

3.  Between  what  limiting  values  of  x  is  a?  —  4  as  <  21  ? 

«f-4a?is<21  if  s*-4a;-21  is<0. 
That  is,  if  (x  +  3)  (a?  —  7)  is  negative. 
Now  (a?  +  3)(a?  —  7)  is  negative  if  x  is  between  —  3  and  7. 
Hence,  a*-  4  a?  is  <  21  if  x  is  >  —  3,  and  <7. 

4.  Prove  that  if  a  and  b  are  positive  numbers, 

o     a 
We  have  (a  -  6)* < 0 ;  or,  a»-2a5  +  6»<0. 
Transposing  —  2  ad,  a2  +  62  <  2  a&. 
Dividing  each  term  by  ad, 

£  +  *<2. 
o     a 
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5.  Prove  that,  if  a  and  b  are  unequal  positive  numbers, 

We  have  (a - bf  > 0 ;  or,  a2-2ab  +  W>0. 

Transposing  —  ab,  a*—  ab  +  b*> db. 

Multiplying  both  members  by  the  positive  number  a  +  6, 

a8  +  &8>a26  +  62a. 

6.  Prove  that,  if  a,  6,  and  c  are  unequal  positive  numbers, 

2(a8  +  6s  4-  c3)  >  a%  +  fc2a  +  &2c  +  c*&  +  (fti  +  cft. 
By  Ex.  5,  a8  +  68  >  a26  +  6*a, 

&8  +  cs>68e  +  c26, 
and  c8  +  a8  >  c*a  -h  a8c. 

Adding,         2(a8  +  6s  +  c3)  >  a26  4-  &a  +  6*c  +  <*b  +  ^a  +  a2c. 

EXERCISE  42 

Find  the  limits  of  x  in  the  following : 

1.  (2x-3)»-71>4x(2x-6)(x-2). 

2.  (2  -  3x)(3  -x)+4x  +  39>3+(2  +  3x)(x  +  3). 
8.    (x  -  l)(x  -  2)(x  -  3)<(x  -  6)(x  +  6)(x-  7). 

4.   a2(x  -  1)<  2  62(2  x  -  1)  -  ab,  if  a  -  2  &  is  positive. 

5#   x  ~  m  +  2  >  x  +  n,  if  rw  and  n  are  positive  and  m  <  n. 

ft  771 

Find  the  limits  of  x  and  y  in  the  following : 

7x-4y>41. 


5x  +  6y<46. 
6'     S3x-4y=-ll.  7' 


3x  +  7y  =  85. 


8.  Find  the  limits  of  x  when 

3x-  11<24-  llx,  and  6x  +  23<20x  +  8. 

9.  If  6  times  a  certain  positive  integer,  plus  14,  is  greater  than  13 
times  the  integer,  minus  63,  and  17  times  the  integer,  minus  23,  is  greater 
than  8  times  the  integer,  plus  31,  what  is  the  integer  ? 

10.  If  7  times  the  number  of  houses  in  a  certain  village,  plus  38,  is 
less  than  12  times  the  number,  minus  82,  and  9  times  the  number,  minus 
43,  is  less  than  5  times  the  number,  plus  61,  how  many  houses  are  there? 
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11.  A  farmer  has  a  number  of  cows  such  that  10  times  their  number, 
plus  3,  is  less  than  4  times  the  number,  plus  79  ;  and  14  times  their  num- 
ber, minus  97,  is  greater  than  6  times  the  number,  minus  5.  How  many 
cows  has  he  ? 

18.  Between  what  limiting  values  ofxisx2  +  8s<4? 

IS.  Between  what  limiting  values  of  x  is  2  x2  +  18  x  >  24  ? 
11  Between  what  limiting  values  of  x  is  6  x2  <  19  x  —  10  ? 

Prove  that,  for  any  values  of  x, 

15.  9x2  +  25<30x.  16.  x(x  -  8)< | - ^ 

Prove  that,  for  any  values  of  a  and  6, 

17.  (4a  +  3&)(4a-3&)<66(4a-3&). 
II.  a*  +  6*<  2  ab(a*  -  ab  +  &*> 

Prove  that,  if  all  the  letters  represent  unequal  positive  numbers, 

19.  a8  +  a2&  +  a&2  +  &*>2a&(a  +  &). 
10.  a*  +  tfi  +  c*>ab  +  bc  +  ca. 

il.  a*6*  +  62c*  +  cW  >  a*bc  +  b*ca  +  c*ab. 

».  (a  +  b  -  c)2  +  (6  +  c  -  a)2  +  (c  +  a  -  ft)2  >  a&  +  6c  +  ca. 

18.  aJft  +  aft2  +  &*c  +  be*  +  c2**  +  ca2>6a6c. 

M.  (0*  +  &*  +  c»)  (a2  +  j/2  +  «2)<  (as  +  6y  +  c*)2. 
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XVII.  SURDS.  THEORY  OP  EXPONENTS 

342.  Meaning  of  V2. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  a  rational  number  (§  51)  whose 
square  shall  equal  2 ;  but  we  can  find  two  rational  numbers, 
which  shall  differ  from  each  other  by  less  than  any  assigned 
number,  however  small,  whose  squares  shall  be  less,  and  greater 
than  2,  respectively. 

For,  writing  the  squares  of  the  consecutive  integers  1, 2,  etc., 
we  have  l2  =  1,  22  =  4,  etc. 

Hence,  1  and  2  are  two  numbers  which  differ  by  1,  and 
whose  squares  are  less  and  greater  than  2,  respectively. 

Again,  1.12  =  1.21, 1.22=1.44, 1.3*  =  1.69, 1.42  =  1.96, 1.5*  = 
2.25,  etc. 

Hence,  1.4  and  1.5  are  two  numbers  which  differ  by  .1,  and 
whose  squares  are  less  and  greater  than  2,  respectively. 

Again,  1.412=  1.9881, 1.422  =  2.0164,  etc. 

Hence,  1.41  and  1.42  are  two  numbers  which  differ  by  .01, 
and  whose  squares  are  less  and  greater  than  2,  respectively. 

By  sufficiently  continuing  the  above  process,  we  can  find  two 
numbers  which  shall  differ  from  each  other  by  less  than  any 
assigned  number,  however  small,  whose  squares  shall  be  less 
and  greater  than  2,  respectively. 

343.  The  successive  numbers,  in  the  illustration  of  §  342, 
whose  squares  are  less  than  2,  are  1,  1.4,  1.41,  etc. ;  and  the 
numbers  whose  squares  are  greater  than  2,  are  2,  1.5,  1.42,  etc. 

If  each  series  be  continued  to  r  terms,  the  difference  between 
the  rth  terms  of  the  two  series  is 

1    . 
lO'-1' 
which  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  number,  however 
small,  by  sufficiently  increasing  r. 

Therefore,  the  7-th  terms  of  the  two  series  approach  the  same 
limit  (§  245),  when  r  is  indefinitely  increased. 
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This  limit  is  taken  as  the  definition  of  V2. 

344.  In  general,  if  n  is  any  positive  integer,  and  a  a  rational 
number  (§  51),  which  is  not  a  perfect  power  of  the  nth  degree, 
and  which  is  positive  if  n  is  even,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
number  whose  nth  power  shall  equal  a. 

We  can  find,  however,  two  rational  numbers  which  shall  dif- 
fer from  each  other  by  less  than  any  assigned  number,  how- 
ever small,  whose  nth  powers  shall  be  less  and  .greater  than  a, 
respectively. 

346.  If  n  and  a  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  §  344,  and  ab 
a*  a*  etc.,  is  a  series  of  rational  numbers  whose  nth  powers 
are  less  than  a,  and  a'b  a*  a'3,  etc.,  a  series  of  rational  num- 
bers whose  nth  powers  are  greater  than  a,  such  that  a'j  ~  e^  = 
1,  a',~a,=  .l,  a'j~ag  =  .01,  etc.,  we  may  show,  as  in  §  343, 
that  the  rth  terms  of  the  two  series  approach  the  same  limit, 
when  r  is  indefinitely  increased. 

This  limit  is  taken  as  the  definition  of  Va. 

The  expression  -y/a  is  called  a  Surd. 

The  symbol  ~  signifies  the  difference  of  the  numbers  between  which 
it  is  placed. 

346.  In  the  illustration  of  §  342,  we  also  have  (  —  1)*  =  1, 
(-2)*  =  4,  etc. 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  find  two  negative  rational  numbers, 
which  shall  differ  from  each  other  by  less  than  any  assigned 
number,  however  small,  whose  squares  shall  be  less  and  greater 
than  2,  respectively. 

This  is  also  the  case  with  every  surd  of  the  form  -y/a,  when 
» is  even. 

347.  If  a  is  positive,  and  a^,  a%  etc.,  and  a\,  a'2,  etc.,  be  taken 
with  positive  signs,  we  shall  call  the  limit  approached  by  the 
rth  terms  of  the  two  series  of  §  345,  when  r  is  indefinitely 
increased,  the  principal  nth  root  of  a. 

If  a  is  negative,  we  shall  call  the  negative  limit  approached 
by  the  rth  terms  of  the  series,  when  r  is  indefinitely  increased, 
the  principal  nth  root  of  a. 
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OPERATIONS  INVOLVING  SURDS 

348.  It  is  necessary  to  define  Addition  and  Multiplication, 
when  any  or  all  of  the  numbers  involved  are  surds. 

Let  n  and  p  be  positive  integers. 

Let  a  be  a  rational  number  which  is  not  a  perfect  power  of 
the  nth  degree,  and  is  positive  if  n  is  even. 

Let  b  be  a  rational  number  which  is  not  a  perfect  power  of 
the  pth  degree,  and  is  positive  if  p  is  even. 

Let  alf  Oj,  •••,  a^  •••,  be  a  series  of  rational  numbers  whose 
nth  powers  are  less  than  a,  and  a\y  a'*  •••,  aV,  •••,  a  series 
whose  nth  powers  are  greater  than  a,  such  that 

a'1'-^a1  =  1,  al2~~  a2  =  .1,  •••,  afr'^cir=  (.l)r-1,  •••. 

Let  bly  b2,  ■••,  br,  •  ••,  be  a  series  of  rational  numbers  whose 
pth  powers  are  less  than  b,  and  b\,  b'%  ••■,  &'„  —,  a  series 
whose  pth  powers  are  greater  than  b,  such  that 

b\  ~bY=l,  b\  «~ba  =  .1,  ...,  b'r  ~  br  =  (.l)r-1,  .... 

Then  to  add  Vb  to  Va,  is  to  find  the  limit,  when  r  is  indefi- 
nitely increased,  of  ar  4-  br. 

To  multiply  Va  by  ^/b  is  to  find  the  limit,  when  r  is  indefi- 
nitely increased,  of  ar  x  br. 

349.  A  meaning  similar  to  the  above  is  attached  to  any 
expression,  which  is  not  a  rational  number,  and  which  is  the 
result  of  any  finite  number  of  the  following  operations  per- 
formed upon  one  or  more  rational  numbers,  provided  that,  in 
any  indicated  root,  the  number  under  the  radical  sign  is  posi- 
tive if  the  index  of  the  root  is  even : 

Addition;  Subtraction;  Multiplication ;  Division ;  raising  to 
any  positive  integral  power;   extracting  any  root. 

350.  We  will  now  show  how  to  prove  the  laws  of  §$  12  and 
14,  when  any  or  all  of  the  letters  involved  represent  surds. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  prove  the  Commutative 
Law  for  Multiplication  (§  14)  with  respect  to  the  product 
of  two  surds,  -Vol  and  {/b>  where  n,  p,  a,  and  b  have  the  same 
meanings  as  in  §  348. 
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Or,  to  prove  Va  X  Vb  ==  1/b  x  Va. 

With  the  notation  of  §  348,  -y/a  x  f/b  is  the  limit,  when  r  is 
indefinitely  increased,  of  ar  X  br. 

Also,  V&  X  "v^a  is  the  limit,  when  r  is  indefinitely  increased, 
of  br  x  Or 

By  §  14,  since  ar  and  6r  are  rational  numbers, 

ar  x  6r  =  br  X  cv 

Then,  ar  x  &r  and  6r  x  a,,  are  functions  of  r  which  are  equal 
for  every  positive  integral  value  of  r;  and,  by  §  252,  their 
limits  when  r  is  indefinitely  increased  are  equal. 

Hence,  -y/a  x  i/b  =  i/b  x  Va. 

This  simply  means  that  the  product  of  the  principal  nth  root  of  a 
(§  347)  by  the  principal  pth  root  of  b  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  princi- 
pal pth  root  of  b  by  the  principal  nth  root  of  a.    (Compare  §  162.) 

A  similar  interpretation  must  be  given  to  every  result  involving  surds. 

In  like  manner,  the  remaining  laws  of  §§12  and  14  may  be 
proved  to  hold,  when  any  or  all  of  the  letters  involved  repre- 
sent surds. 


Since  the  remaining  results  of  Chap.  I,  and  the  results 
in  Chaps.  II  to  XVI,  inclusive,  are  formal  consequences  of  the 
laws  of  §§12  and  14,  it  follows  that  every  statement  or  rule, 
in  these  chapters,  in  regard  to  expressions  where  any  letter 
involved  represents  any  rational  number,  holds  equally  when 
the  letter  represents  a  surd. 

This  is  also  the  case  when  the  letter  represents  any  number  of  the 
form  described  in  §  349.  % 

APPROXIMATE  ROOTS 

352.  Any  one  of  the  successive  numbers,  in  the  example  of 
§  342,  is  called  an  approximate  square  root  of  2. 

In  general,  any  one  of  the  numbers  Oj,  a^  etc.,  or  a'b  a*  etc., 
in  §  345,  is  called  an  approximate  nth  root  of  a. 

353.  The  successive  numbers,  in  the  example  of  §  342,  whose 
squares  are  less  than  2,  may  be  obtained  by  regarding  2  as  a 
perfect  square,  and  applying  the  rule  of  §  304. 
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2.000000  |  1.414 
1 


24 

100 
96 

281 

400 
281 

2824 

11900 
11296 

604 

The  process  may  be  continued  to  any  desired  extent. 

In  like  manner  the  rule  of  §  317  may  be  used  to  find  an 
approximate  cube  root  of  a  number  (Note,  §  312)  which  is  not 
a  perfect  cube ;  and  the  rule  of  §  325  may  be  used  to  find  an 
approximate  nth  root  of  a  number  (Note,  §  323)  which  is  not  a 
perfect  power  of  the  nth  degree. 

The  considerations  in  §§  306  and  320  apply  equally  to  ap- 
proximate square  and  cube  roots. 

354.  To  find  an  approximate  root  of  a  fraction  whose  terms 
are  positive  integers  expressed  in  Arabic  numerals,  whose 
denominator  is,  and  whose  numerator  is  not,  a  perfect  power 
of  the  degree  denoted  by  the  index  of  the  required  root,  we 
may  divide  the  required  approximate  root  of  the  numerator  by 
the  required  root  of  the  denominator  (§  293). 

If  the  denominator  is  not  a  perfect  power  of  the  degree 
denoted  by  the  index  of  the  required  root,  the  fraction  should 
be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  fraction  whose  denominator  is  a 
perfect  power  of  this  degree. 

Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  square  root  of  |  approxi- 
mately, to  four  decimal  places. 

Jj  =  >g^(§293)  =^=.6123.... 


EXERCISE  43 


Find  the  approximate  value  of  each  of  the  following  to  five  decimal 
places: 

1.    VE.  8.   y/U.  3.    VMl.  4.   VjHSL 
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>•  Vis-       ••  VI-       »•  <*•       "•  4 


_  9 

T-    Vfr  W.    VH.  13.   «J|.  16.   $L. 

THE  THEORY  OF  EXPONENTS 

355.  In  the  preceding  portions  of  the  work,  an  exponent 
has  been  considered  only  as  a  positive  integer. 

Thus,  if  m  is  a  positive  integer, 

a"  =  a  x  a  x  a  x  •••  to  m  factors.  (§  60) 

356.  We  have  proved  the  following  results  to  hold  when  m 
and  n  represent  positive  integers,  and  a  any  rational  number : 

amxan  =  am+n  (§  85).  (1) 

(am)n  =  a™  (§  128).  (2) 

357.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  exponents  which  are  not  posi- 
tive integers ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  define  those  forms  of  ex- 
ponent which  are  rational  numbers,  but  not  positive  integers. 

In  determining  what  meanings  to  assign  to  the  new  forms, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  have  them  such  that  the  above  law  for 
multiplication  shall  hold  with  respect  to  them. 

We  shall  therefore  assume  equation  (1),  §  356,  to  hold,  what- 
ever number  is  represented  by  a,  for  all  rational  values  of  m 
and  n,  including  the  case  where  either  m  or  n  is  zero;  and  find 
what  meanings  must  be  attached  in  consequence  to  fractional, 
negative,  and  zero  exponents. 

358.  Meaning  of  a  Fractional  Exponent. 

p 
Required  the  meaning  of  aq,  where  p  and  q  represent  positive 

integers. 

If  (1),  §  356,  is  to  hold  for  all  rational  values  of  m  and  n, 

we  have 

2  ?  _  -+-+•••  to  q  terms  -x? 

a*  X  a\  X  •••  to  q  factors  =  aq  q  =  a"    =  ap. 
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That  is,  (a«)«  =  or. 

p         

Whence,  by  §  157,  a*  =  War. 

We  shall  then  define  af~  as  being  the  gth  root  of  aT. 
For  example,  a*  =  \/a4;  a*=  Va5;  a*  =  Va;  etc. 

We  shall  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  work  regard  a«  as  being  the 
principal  gth  root  of  ap. 

359.  Meaning  of  a  Zero  Exponent. 

Required  the  meaning  of  a0. 

By  §  356,  (1),  if  m  is  any  rational  number 

a"  x  a°  —  am+0  =  am. 

Whence,  a0  =  —  =  1. 

a" 

We  shall  then  define  a0  as  being  equal  to  1. 

360.  Meaning  of  a  Negative  Exponent. 

Required  the  meaning  of  a~%  where  s  represents  a  positive 
integer  or  a  positive  fraction. 

By  §  356,  (1),  a-  x  a'  =  fl-+'  =  a0  =  1  (§  359). 

Whence,  a~*  =  — 

a9 

We  shall  then  define  a"  as  being  equal  to  1  divided  by  cr\ 

1         4      1  i       3 

For  example,  a-2  =  — ;  a"f  =  — ;  3  x_1y"f  =  — - ;  etc. 

a  a*  xy* 

36L  It  follows  from  §  360  that 

Any  factor  of  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  may  be  transferred 
to  tJie  denominator,  or  any  factor  of  the  denominator  to  the 
numerator,  if  the  sign  of  its  exponent  be  changed. 

Thus,  — -  may  be  written  in  the  forms 


cdA 


63        aWc-1     a?d-A     . 

-,  etc. 


a-W       dA    '     b~*c 
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We  will  now  prove  that,  with  the  definitions  of  §§  358 

and  360,  equation  (1),  §  356,  holds  for  all  rational  values  of  to, 

n,  and  a,  provided  that  am  and  a*  are  rational  numbers  or  surds. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  in  all  fractional  exponents,  the 

results  are  limited  to  principal  roots. 

I.  Let  to  and  n  be  fractions  of  the  form  *-  and  -,  respectively, 

q  8 

where  p,  q,  r,  and  a  represent  positive  integers. 

By  §358,  tfxa'^'x^ 

=V^xV^  (§327) 


=  K/arxaT  (§  165) 

=  Var&  (§  85) 


We  have  now  proved  that  (1),  §  356,  holds  when  m  and  n 
represent  any  positive  rational  numbers. 

II.  Let  to  be  rational  and  positive,  and  let  n  =  —  q,  where  q 
is  rational,  positive,  and  less  than  to. 

By  §§  85,  or  362, 1,  am-*  xa'  =  aw-«+«  =  a"\ 

Whence,  a"-«  =  ~  =  am  x  a"«  (§  360). 

That  is,  am  x  ar*  =  a"*"*. 

In  like  manner,  the  law  may  be  proved  to  hold  when  n  is 
rational  and  positive,  and  m  =  —p,  where  p  is  rational,  positive,' 
and  less  than  n. 

III.  Let  to  be  rational  and  positive,  and  let  n  =  q,  where  q 
is  rational,  positive,  and  greater  than  to. 

By  §361,  «"Xa"«=-l-  =  -l;  (§  362,  II)  =  a-«. 

a    a*     a    ^* 

In  like  manner,  the  law  may  be  proved  to  hold  when  n  is 
rational  and  positive,  and  to  =  —  p}  where  p  is  rational,  positive, 
and  greater  than  n. 
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IV.  Let  m  =  —  p,  and  n  =  —  q9  where  p  and  q  are  rational 
and  positive. 

Then,  a'*  x  cr«  =  —  =  —  (§§  85,  or  362, 1)  =  <r*-«. 

Hence,  am  x  an  =  am+"  for  all  rational  values  of  m  and  w. 
For  example,  a2  x  a~*  =  a2-5  =  a""*; 

axcfi  =  al+*  =  a^ :  etc. 

363.  We  have  for  all  rational  values  of  a,  m,  and  n,  provided 
that  am  and  a11  are  rational  numbers  or  surds, 

am~n  x  <zn=  a*"**"  (§§  85,  362)  =am. 
Whence,  5L  =  am"n. 

For  example,  —  =  a*1  =  a * ; 

a 

4  =  a*+,  =  a*;  etc. 

364.  We  will  now  prove  that  equation  (2),  §  356,  holds  for 
all  rational  values  of  a,  m,  and  n,  provided  that  am  and  a"*  are 
rational  numbers  or  surds. 

In  all  fractional  exponents,  the  results  are  limited  to  princi- 
pal roots. 

I.  Let  n  be  a  positive  integer. 

Then,     (am)w  =  am  x  am  x  a*  x  •••  to  n  factors 

=  am+*+»+...  tontermi  (§§  g^  352)  —  a""1. 

II.  Let       n  =  ^,  where  p  and  </  are  positive  integers. 

Q 

Then,     (a*)*  =  ^(a^  =  Va"*  (§  364, 1)  =  a* . 

III.  Let     n  =  —  s9  where  8  is  rational  and  positive. 

Then,  (a-)-  =  _L  =  ^  (§  364, 1  or  II)  =  a—. 

(amy     a*1 

Hence,  (aw)n  =  amn  for  all  rational  values  of  m  and  n. 
For  example,         (a^) *    =  a* x  *    =  a* ; 

(a-*)-*=a-2x-*  =  a*; 
(a4)-1   =  a4x~1    =a-4;  etc. 
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To  prove  (abc  •••)"  =  anb*d*  •••  for  aU  rational  values  of 

a,  b,  c,  •••,  and  n,  provided  that  a",  bn}  C*,  •••,  are  rationed  numbers 

or  surds. 

The  theorem  was  proved  in  §  129  for  any  positive  integral  value  of  n, 

and  in  §  166  for  any  value  of  n  of  the  form  — ,  where  m  is  a  positive 
integer.  w 

I.  Let  n  =  ^,  where  p  and  q  are  positive  integers. 

9  > 

By  §  364,  [(o5c  ...)«]«  =  (a&c...)*  =  a*&'c* ...  (§  129).        (1) 

;pj>  j»     p     j» 

By  §  129,    (a«6V  — )« =  (a«)*(&*)f(cO«  —  —  a^'c*  ••••  (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2), 

P  P  P  P 

[(abc  ...)«]«=  (a«W  ...)*. 

Whence,         (abc  ...)*  =  a«6«c*  •  •  •  (§  163). 

This  means  that  the  principal  gth  root  of  (abc  •••)*  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  principal  gth  roots  of  a*,  b*,  c,  •••. 

II.  Let  n  =  —  s,  where  s  is  rational  and  positive. 

1 


Then,        (abc—)-  = 


(abc  •••)• 
1 


(§§129,  or  365, 1) 


Hence,  (a&c  •••)*  =  anbn<?  •••  for  all  rational  values  of  m  and  to. 

366.  Examples. 

In  the  following  examples,  every  letter  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
rational  number  such  that  every  expression  of  the  form  a"  is  a  rational 
number  or  surd. 

The  value  of  a  number  affected  with  a  fractional  exponent 
may  be  found  by  first,  if  possible,  extracting  the  root  indicated 
by  the  denominator,  and  then  raising  the  result  to  the  power 
indicated  by  the  numerator. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  (  -  8)* 

(-«)*  =  !/(=$)*  =(-#38)*  (§292)  =  (-2)*  =  4 
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2.  Multiply  a  +  2 a* - 3 a*  by  2-4a~*-6a**. 

a  +  2a*  -   3  a* 
2_4(T*-   6a~* 

2a  +  4a*  -  6a* 
_4a*  -   8a*  +  12 

-  6a*-l?  +  18a~* 


2a 


20  a*  + 18  a~*. 


3.  Divide  18  xy-*  -  23  +  x~~*y  +  6  «-y 

by  3a*y-1  +  »*-2aj"iy« 

18  ay-2  -  23  +  of  *y  +  6  ar  Y 
18  xy~*  +  6  a;*?/-1  - 12 


3  a-ty-i  -f  a?*  -  2  g"*y 


6a?Vl-2af*-3af*y 
y  +  6  aj-y 


-  6  sV1  - 11  +    cc"^ 

—  6a5*3Tl—   2  +  4af*y 



-  9-3af*y  +  6arY 

—  9  -  3  a?"*y -f  6  a?-y 

It  is  important  to  arrange  the  dividend,  divisor,  and  each  remainder 
in  the  same  order  of  powers  of  some  common  letter. 

4.  Expand  [— r  — v*W)  by  the  Binomial  Theorem. 


W 


i-  -  </m4Y=  [m"*  +  (-  m*)]« 

=  (m~*)5  +  5  (m'*)4(-  m*)  + 10  (m~*)8(-  mty 

+ 10  (m"*)2(-  m*)8  +  5  (m"*)(-  m*)4 

+  (_  mfy 

=  m  *  —  5  m~8  •  m*  + 10  m  *  •  w*  — 10  m  ■  •  m4 
=  m^  —  5  m~%  + 10  mf*  — 10  m*  +  5  ro**  —  lift. 
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EXERCISE  44 

It  will  be  understood,  in  the  following  set  of  examples,  that  every 
letter  used  as  the  index  of  a  root  represents  a  positive  integer,  and  every 
other  letter  a  rational  number,  such  that  every  expression  of  the  form 
d"  or  y/a  is  a  rational  number  or  surd. 


ihi  ft.   «*«!*«*.  a.  AmU. 


Express  with  radical  signs : 

1.  a*6*.  9.  x*y*A  3.  6m7n*.  4.  a&y*. 

Express  with  fractional  exponents : 

5.   Vm<y/i.  6.   6#?\^.         7.  y/a^WVc.     8.   Vx*Vy» 

Express  with  positive  exponents : 

9.  xTr*.  10.  4a"*6*.  11.  i?T*n~*  19.   a»b*c~*. 

In  each  of  the  following,  transfer  all  literal  factors  from  the  denomi- 
nator to  the  numerator : 

18.    «*.  14.   JisL  15.  -^L  16.   — i 


6-i  3n*p-«  4yV*'  ^     -'- 

In  each  of  the  following,  transfer  all  literal  factors  from  the  numerator 
to  the  denominator : 

17.  **?.  18.  «^1  19.   2j?lM         so.   «-'*** 

**  l  6n*jf*  6 

Find  the  values  of  the  following : 

91.  (a*)*.  98.    (x*)"A  96.   126*.  97.    (-1024)*. 

88.  (a-*)-*.  94.    (a"*) *.  98.   16*  98.   729*. 

Multiply  the  following : 

89.  x*-4x*-6  +  6x~*  by  2  x~*  +  x~*  -  3  x~*. 

80.  w~*  +  2  m^n"1  +  3  ro"~*n-*  by  2  ffi^n"1  -  4  »f*n-*  4-  6  n"8. 

81.  3  a*6*  +  4  a6*  -  ah  by  6  a*6~*  -  8  a~*6~*  -  2  a"*. 

Divide  the  following : 
88.  w*n  —  6  n-1  +  4  m*n~*  by  m^n2  —  m~H  —  2  m"8. 

88.  afy~*  -  10  xy""*  +  9  by  x*y*  +  2  xj/*  -  3  x*y. 

81  a*6*  -  2  6*  +  a~*6*  by  a*6*  -26*  +  a"*6*. 
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(In  the  following  ten  examples,  use  the  roles  of  Chap.  VII.) 
Find  the  value  of  : 
85.    (2  a* +  3  &"*)*.  86.   (6  m'*n*  -  8  m«n-«)«. 

87.    (4  x V*  +  7  ar»)  (4  x V"*  -  7  *-*) . 

38.    (3x*-4y~*)».  40.   (a*&~*  -  2  a*  -  a'^)*. 

89.    («rW  +  2  a8&-*)».  41.  (a*  -  8  x*  +  2  x~*)«. 

^    25  o-«  -  40  m*  ^    8x«  +  27y"*  „„    <#-&""* 

2x'  +  8y~fr 


5  a-»  -  7  m* 
4ft.   Factor  a*  -  8  &-•  by  the  rule  of  f  177. 

46.   Factor  a*  +  a*&~*  +  6"*  by  the  rule  of  §  172. 


44. 


l-LA-i 


a*  +  6 


Expand  the  following  by  the  Binomial  Theorem : 
47.   (a* +  8  &"«)«.  48.    (a-*^  -  &"*#?)«. 


48.      x*y 


o 


Ar*-±V. 


)' 


-  C-f +^)  • 


Find  the 


1\I4 


51.  6th  term  of  (\/a~  +  v^o)17.  58.  7th  term  of  (x~V  -  —  Y*" 

58.   10th  term  of  ( 2  y/n  -  -±-\  " 

54.  Find  the  square  root  of  ah'9  -  6  a*ft~«  +  6  b'1  +  12  a~*  +  4  a^b. 

55.  Find  the  cube  root  of 

xl-6x*  +  21x"*-44x^  +  63x"*-64x"*  +  27x"*.  x 


Simplify  the  following : 
56.    [^/(xV2)+v^(x"*y*)]^. 


io 


57. 


58. 


y/b*Vc         v^a8 


//»i»+»\  2m  //t2h»\  »— i* 


V 


59/  z>+yt-jL±i. 


60.   [V(,H^xn)]i^"1. 

ei.  *^-i+s*  +  i. 

m  ■  m 

X*>  +  1       XS  -  1 

.     «*  +  »*   x^  +  ^  +  l. 

q*  +  2ft*       7  aW  +  6  6* 
a* -26*     a*-a*6*-66* 
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REDUCTION  OF   SURDS 

It  will  be  understood,  in  §§  367  to  398,  inclusive,  that  every  letter  used 
as  the  index  of  a  root,  represents  a  positive  integer,  and  every  other  letter 
a  rational  number  such  that  every  expression  of  the  form  y/a  is  a  surd. 

367.  If  a  surd  is  in  the  form  bVa,  where  a  and  b  are  rational 
expressions  (§  198),  b  is  called  the  coefficient,  and  n  the  index; 
and  the  surd  is  said  to  be  of  the  nth  degree. 

368.  A  quadratic  surd  is  a  surd  of  the  second  degree. 

369.  Similar  Sards  are  surds  which  do  not  differ  at  all,  or 
differ  only  in  their  coefficients ;  as  2  Vcwr4  and  Sy/cu?. 

Dissimilar  Surds  are  surds  which  are  not  similar. 

370.  Reduction  of  a  Surd  to  its  Simplest  Form. 

A  surd  is  said  to  be  in  its  simplest  form  when  the  expression 
under  the  radical  sign  is  rational  and  integral  (§  63),  is  not  a 
perfect  power  of  the  degree  denoted  by  any  factor  of  the  index 
of  the  surd,  and  has  no  factor  which  is  a  perfect  power  of  tne 
same  degree  as  the  surd. 

37L  Case  I.  When  the  expression  under  the  radical  sign  is 
a  perfect  power  of  the  degree  denoted  by  a  factor  of  the  index. 

Ex.  Reduce  V8  to  its  simplest  form. 
We  have,  ^8  =  ^/2*  =  V2  (§  327). 

372.  Case  II.  When  the  expression  under  the  radical  sign  is 
rational  and  integral,  and  has  a  factor  which  is  a  perfect  power 
of  the  same  degree  as  the  surd. 

1.  Reduce  V54  to  its  simplest  form. 

We  have,  ^54  =  ^27^2  =  ^27  x  i/2  (§  165)  =3</2. 

We  can  use  §  165  in  the  above ;  for  we  know  by  §  351  that  it  holds 
when  Va,  Vb,  Vc,  — ,  are  surds. 


2.  Reduce  V3  aa6  — 12  a2V  + 12  oft8  to  its  simplest  form. 


V3a8&-12aW  +  12a&8  =  V(a2-4a&  +  462)3a& 
=  Va,-4a6  +  4&«V3a6  =  (a-26)V3a6. 
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We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

Resolve  the  expression  under  the  radical  sign  into  two  factors, 
the  second  of  whicli  contains  no  factor  which  is  a  perfect  power  of 
the  same  degree  as  the  surd. 

Extract  the  required  root  of  the  first  factor,  and  multiply  the 
result  by  the  indicated  root  of  the  second. 

If  the  expression  under  the  radical  sign  has  a  numerical 
factor  which  cannot  be  readily  factored  by  inspection,  it  is 
convenient  to  resolve  it  into  its  prime  factors. 

S.   Reduce  V1944  to  its  simplest  form. 
<^44==^^r36  =  v^x35x  ^3*  =  2x3x^9  =  6\/9. 


4.   Reduce  V125  x  147  to  its  simplest  form. 
V125  x  147  =  V58  x  3  x  72  =  5  x  7  x  V5~x3  =  35  Vl5. 

373.  Case  III.  When  the  expression  under  the  radical  sign 
U  a  fraction. 

In  this  case,  we  multiply  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  such  an 
expression  as  will  make  the  denominator  a  perfect  power  of  the 
same  degree  as  the  surd,  and  then  proceed  as  in  §  372. 

Ex.  Reduce  \-^— g  to  its  simplest  form. 

Multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  2  a,  we  have 

374.  Redaction  of  Surds  of  Different  Degrees  to  Sards  of  the 
Same  Degree. 

Ex.  Reduce  V2,  V5,  and  V5  to  surds  of  the  same  degree. 
The  lowest  common  multiple  of  2,  3,  and  4  is  12. 

By  §327,  V2  =  ^  =  ^64. 

•^3  =  ^  =  ^81. 

^5  =  ^  =  ^725. 
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We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

Make  the  index  of  each  surd  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  given  indices; 
and  raise  the  expression  under  each  radical  sign  to  a  power  whose 
exponent  is  obtained  by  dividing  this  L.  C.  M.  by  the  given  index. 

The  relative  magnitude  of  surds  may  be  determined  by  reducing  them, 
if  necessary,  to  surds  of  the  same  degree. 

Thus,  since  y/U  <  v^8l  <  ^126,  it  follows  that  V2  <  f/S  <  y/b. 

ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION  OF  SURDS 

375.  To  add  or  subtract  similar  surds  (§  369),  add  or  sub- 
tract their  coefficients,  and  multiply  the  result  by  their  common 
surd  part. 

1.  Required  the  sum  of  V2(J  and  V45. 
Reducing  each  surd  to  its  simplest  form  (§  372), 

V^  +  V^  =  V4^+V9x^  =  2V5  +  3V6  =  5V§. 


2.  Simplify  4  +  4~4 


=  |V2  +  |V6-?V2  =  lV6-lV2. 
&  6  4  3  4 

MULTIPLICATION  OF  SURDS 

376.  1.  Multiply  V6  by  VIS. 

By  §165,  V6xVl5  =  V6~xT5  =  V90  =  3Vl0. 

2.  'Multiply  V2^  by  ^Tas. 

Reducing  to  surds  of  the  same  degree  (§  374), 

V^xV4^==<^Wx</4V==V28o3x24a4 

=  ^26a8x2a  =  2a\/2a. 

3.  Multiply  V5"by  ^5. 

V5x^5  =  \/55xv/5  =  v/5i 

=  W  (§327)  =>/25. 
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We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

To  multiply  together  two  or  more  surds,  reduce  them,  if  neces- 
sary, to  surds  of  the  same  degree. 

Multiply  together  the  expressions  under  the  radical  signs,  and 
write  the  result  under  the  common  radical  sign. 

The  result  should  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  form. 
4.  Multiply  3Vl  +  «-4V5  by  Vl  +  s  +  2VaL 
3Vl  +  »—  4V» 


3(l  +  »)-4VaH-rf 

-f-  6  -y/x  +  a?  —  8  x 

3(1  +  aj)  +  2Va?  +  z2-  8  a?  =  3-  5  a  +  2Va  +  aJI. 

377.  If  a  surd  is  in  the  form  6 -fya,  where  a  and  6  are  rational 
expressions,  the  coefficient  may  be  introduced  under  the  radical 
sign  by  raising  it  to  the  nth  power,  and  multiplying  the  ex- 
pression under  the  radical  sign  by  the  result. 

Ex.    Introduce  the  coefficient  of  2  a  -^3  x*  under  the  radical 

•    

81gn'     2o^3?  =  ^rf^57?  =  ^8rfx3a?aS^24*?. 

378.  A  rational  expression  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of 
a  surd  of  any  degree  by  raising  it  to  the  power  denoted  by  the 
index,  and  writing  the  result  under  the  corresponding  radical 
sign. 

DIVISION  OP  SURDS 


379.  1.  Divide  V405  by  V5. 

By  §293,  ^=^=^81=^3^3. 

We  can  use  §  293  in  the  above ;  for  we  know  by  §  351  that  it  holds 
when  y/a  and  Vb  are  surds. 

2.   Divide  \/4  by  V6. 
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Reducing  to  surds  of  the  same  degree  (§  374), 

J/i=-!/4?=  •/~"2*~      *l2=  «/2x"3»  =  l  */~7 
V6     </&      >2»x33      *38     \    36        3 

We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

To  divide  two  surds,  reduce  them,  if  necessary,  to  surds  of  the 
same  degree. 

Divide  the  expression  under  the  radical  sign  in  the  dividend  by 
the  expression  under  the  radical  sign  in  the  divisor,  and  write  the 
result  under  the  common  radical  sign. 

The  result  should  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  form. 
3.  Divide  VlO  by  ^40. 


^40      ^40      ^2»x5 

4.  Divide  v^6-2V3  by  ^3. 

^6-2V3  =  jg,2J^=^,2^3; 
^3  </3       ^3 

INVOLUTION  AND  EVOLUTION  OF  SURDS 
380.  1.    Raise  ^12  to  the  third  power. 

(-#12)*  =  (12*)»  =  12*  (§  364) = 12*  =  Vl2  =  2 VS. 

8.  Raise  ->/2  to  the  fourth  power. 

(</2)4 = (2*)4  =  2*  =  \/2*  =  ^16. 

Then,  to  raise  a  surd  to  any  power  whose  exponent  is  a 
positive  integer, 

If  possible,  divide  the  index  of  the  surd  by  the  exponent  of  the 
required  power  ;  otherwise,  raise  the  expression  under  the  radical 
sign  to  the  required  power. 

3.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  \/27  a?. 

#(\/27^=(</(3*ft*  =  [(3  «)»]*  =  (3  a)*  =^3^". 
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4.  Extract  the  fifth  root  of  \^6. 

Then,  to  extract  any  root  of  a  surd, 

If  possible,  extract  the  required  root  of  the  expression  under  the 
radical  sign  ;  otherwise,  multiply  the  index  of  the  surd  by  the  index 
of  the  required  root. 

If  the  surd  has  a  coefficient  which  is  not  a  perfect  power  of  the  degree 
denoted  by  the  index  of  the  required  root,  it  should  be  introduced  under 
the  radical  sign  (§  877)  before  applying  the  rule. 

Thus,  y/(lyfi)  =  v^(V82)  =  \/2. 

SPECIAL   METHODS   IN   MULTIPLICATION 

*  381.  The  rules  of  Chap.  VII  should  be  used  to  find  the  value 
of  any  product  which  comes  under  them. 

1.  Expand  (V6-V3)*. 

By  §  131,  ( V6  -  V3)8  =  ( V6)*  -  2  V6  x  V3  +  ( V5)s 

=  6-2V3rx2  +  3  =  9-6V2. 

2.  Expand  (4  +  -f/5)  (4  -  \/5). 

By  §132,  (4  +  ^5)(4-\/5)  =  4»-(^5)»  =  16-^5  (§380). 

SURD   FACTORS 

382.  The  methods  of  Chap.  VIII  may  be  employed  to 
separate  an  expression  into  surd  factors. 

1.  Factor  2  Vx  —  6  x  by  the  method  of  §  155. 

2 Vx  -  6  x  =  2Vx  -  6 (Vxy  =  2 Vx(l  -  3Vx). 

2.  Factor  a  —  b  by  the  method  of  §  171. 

a-  b  =  ( Va)2 -  ( Vb)*  =  ( Va  +  Vb) ( Va -  Vb). 
We  may  also  factor  a  —  6  by  the  method  of  §  177 ;  thus, 
a  -  b  =  (v^)«  -  (\/&)»  =  (Va  -  </b)[(Va)*  +  Viy/b  +  (v^)2] 
=  (\^a  -  </b)(Va*  +  Vab  +  y/&). 
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REDUCTION   OF   A   FRACTION  WHOSE   DENOMINATOR    IS 

NOT  A  RATIONAL  EXPRESSION  TO  AN  EQUIVALENT 

FRACTION  HAYING  A  RATIONAL  DENOMINATOR 


Case  I.     When  the  denominator  is  a  monomial. 

The  reduction  may  be  effected  by  multiplying  both  terms  of 
the  fraction  by  a  surd  of  the  same  degree  as  the  denominator, 
having  under  its  radical  sign  such  an  expression  as  will  make 
the  denominator  of  the  resulting  fraction  rational. 

Ex.   Reduce  a         to  an  equivalent  fraction  having  a  rational 

denominator.  a 

Multiplying  both  terms  by  -\/9a,  we  have 

5     _     5^9a     =5Wd  =  5j/9a 
-y/Sc?     J/3a:*ty&a     -$/2ftf        3a 

384.  Case  II.  When  the  denominator  is  the  sum  of  a 
rational  expression  and  a  quadratic  surd,  or  of  two  quadratic 
surds. 

1.  Reduce —  to  an  equivalent  fraction  having  a  rational 

denominator.  *>+ V2 

Multiplying  both  terms  by  5  —  V2,  we  have 

5-V2^         (5-V2)» 

5  +  V2     (5  +  V2)(5-V2) 

=  25-10V2  +  2  (     m  =27-10V2. 

26-2         v  '       '  23 

2.  Reduce  — -^ ~~     to  an  equivalent  fraction  having 

2Va-3Va  —  b 
a  rational  denominator. 

Multiplying  both  terms  by  2  Va  +  3  Va  —  b, 

3v^-2Va^^(3Va-2Va^^)(2Va  +  3Va^6) 
2Va-3Va^6     (2Va  -  3  Va^b)  (2  Va  +  3  Va^fc) 

__  6  a  4-  5  Va  Va-fr  -6  (a  -  b)  _  6  & + 5  ^a*-ab^ 
4a-9(a-&)  96-5a 

We  then  have  the  following  rule. 
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Multiply  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  the  denominator  with  the 
sign  between  its  terms  reversed. 

If  the  denominator  is  the  sum  of  a  rational  expression  and 
two  or  more  quadratic  surds,  or  the  sum  of  three  or  more 
quadratic  surds,  the  fraction  may  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent 
fraction  having  a  rational  denominator  by  repeated  applications 
of  the  above  rule. 

Thus,  4-V3~V7  =  (4^V3^V7)(4  +  V3  4-V7) 
'  4  + V3- V7     (4  +  V3-  V7)(4+  V3  +  V7) 

^4»-(V3  +  V7)'    (    132    =6-2V2l  =  3-V2l 
(4  +  V3)8-(V7)8  12  +  8V3     6  +  4V3 

Multiplying  both  terms  of  the  latter  by  6  —  4  V3, 

4-V3_-V7  =  (3.-  V21)(6-4VS) 
4  +  V3-V7  6»-(4V3)2 

^18-6V21-12V3  +  12V7 

-12 

-9  +  3V2l-f  6V3-6V7 

6 

The  example  may  also  be  solved  by  multiplying  both  terms  of  the 
given  fraction  by  4  —  V3  +  V7 ,  or  by  4  —  VS  —  V7. 


Cask  III.  When  the  denominator  is  the  sum  of  a 
rational  expression  and  a  surd  of  the  nth  degree,  or  of  two 
surds  of  the  nth  degree. 

1.   Reduce —  to  an  equivalent  fraction  having  a  rational 

denominator.     "*" 
We  have,  (a  +  6)(a2  -  ab  +  b*)  =  a8  +  &8. 

Then,  (2  +  ^3) [2f-2^3  +  (</3)']=28  +  (^3)*. 
Then,  if  we  multiply  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by 

2s  -  2^/5  +  (^5)»f 
the  denominator  will  become  rational 
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Thus,        1       ^2*-2</3  +  (^3)'  =  4-2</3  +  ^9 
'  2  +  -v/3  28+  (^3)3  11 


3.  Reduce  -^-^ —  to  an  equivalent  fraction  having  a 


2.   Reduce  -— —  to  an  equivalent  fraction  having  a 

rational  denominator. 
We  have,  (a -  6)(a«  +a*b  +  aV  +  V)  =  a4  -  &4. 
Then,  if  we  multiply  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by 

(</7)*  +  (</7)\</5)  +  (</7)(</5y  +  (</5)*, 
the  denominator  will  become  rational ;  thus, 

</7  -  </5  (J/?)*  -  (^f/S)« 

-v/343  +  J/245  +  -v/175  +  ^v/125 

___  ^— — — ■« 

2 

The  method  of  Case  III  can  be  applied  to  the  cases  where 
the  denominator  is  of  the  form  Va  -f  -\/b}  or  Va  —  J/b. 

1 

rational  denominator. 

The  lowest  common  multiple  of  the  indices  3  and  2  is  6. 

Now,  (a  -  b)(ct  +  a4b  +  a*b*  +  crV  +a&4  +  6s)  =  a6  -  6". 

Then,  if  we  multiply  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by 

{</2f  +  (^2)*(VS)  +  (</2)*(  V5)2  +  (^2)'(V5)8  +  (^2)(V5)4 

+  ( VB)', 
the  denominator  will  become  rational. 

Multiplying  both  terms  by  the  above  expression,  we  have 

1        _2</i  +  2^Vg  +  10  +  5>/SVg  +  25^  +  25Vg 
\^2-V5  (^2)6  -  (V5)8 

^  2^4-2^^I^H-10+5^16v/125+25^2-h25V5 

4-125 

10+2^+2^^+5^20^4-25^24-25V5 

121 
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4.  Reduce  ^= — ~:  to  an  equivalent  fraction  having  a 


V2-V3 

V2+V3 
rational  denominator. 

The  lowest  common  multiple  of  the  indices  is  4 

Now,  (a  +  &)(a8-a2&  +  a&*-^  =  a4--&4. 

Multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by 

( V2)>  _  (V2)\</3)  +  ( V2)(  V3)«  -  <ysf, 
we  have  ' 

V2  -  V3  =  (  V2  -  \/3)  (2  V2  -  2  V3  +  V2  V9  -  J/27) 
V2-h</3  (V2)*-(</3)4 

=  4-2V2\/3  +  2V9-V2V27 
-2V2\Z3  +  2</9-V2\/27+3 

=  7 -4^/4^3 +  4^9- 2^4  V27 
=  7-4^l2  +  4V3-2</108. 


The  methods  of  §§  383  to  385  are  often  advantageous 
in  finding  the  approximate  value  of  a  fraction  whose  denomi- 
nator is  not  rational. 

Ex.   Find  the  approximate  value  of -j=.  to  three  places 

of  decimals.  ~~ 

1  2+V2  2+V2     2  +  1.414... 


2-V2      (2-V2)(2+V2)       4-2 


=  1.707... 


387.  In  like  manner,  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  not 
rational  may  in  certain  cases  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  frac- 
tion having  a  rational  numerator. 

PROPERTIES  OF  QUADRATIC  SURDS  (§368) 

388.  A  quadratic  surd  cannot  equal  the  sum  of  a  rational 
expression  and  a  quadratic  surd. 

For,  if  possible,  let        Va  =  b  +  Vc, 
where  b  is  a  rational  expression,  and  Va  and  Vc  quadratic  surds. 
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Squaring  both  members,    a  =  V  -f  2  b  Vc  -f  c, 
or,  2  6  Vc  =  a  —  ft2  —  c. 

Whence,  Vc"  =  a  ~"  &' "~  c- 

That  is,  a  quadratic  surd  equal  to  a  rational  expression. 
But  this  is  impossible ;  whence,  Va  cannot  equal  b  +  Vc. 

389.  If  a+Vft  =  c+Vd,  wAere  a  and  c  arc  rational  ex- 
pressions,  and  VS  and  Vd  quadratic  surds,  then 

a  =  c,  and  V&  =  Vd. 

For,  transposing  a,    V&  =  c  —  a  4-  Vd. 

Then,  c  —  a  =  0 ;   for,  by  §  388,  a  quadratic  surd  cannot 
equal  a  rational  expression  plus  a  quadratic  surd. 
Therefore,  a  =  c,  and  consequently  V&  =  Vd. 


390.  if  Va+VS  =*V»-f-Vy,  wAere   a,  6,  a?,  and  y   arc 
rational  expressions,  and  a  greater  than  V&,  then 

Va  —  VS  =  Va  —  Vy. 
Squaring  both  members  of  the  given  equation, 

a  +  V&  =  a?  4-  2 -y/xy  +  y. 
Whence,  by  §  389,        a  =  x  +  y} 
and  Vft  =  2Vxy. 

Subtracting,        a  —  V&  =  x  —  2^fxy  +  y. 
Extracting  the  square  root  of  both  members, 

Va  —  V&  =  Va  —  Vy . 

391.  The  preceding  principles  may  be  used  to  find  the 
square  root  of  certain  expressions  which  are  in  the  form  of 
the  sum  of  a  rational  expression  and  a  quadratic  surd. 

Ex.    Find  the  square  root  of  13  -  Vl60. 


Assume,  Vi3-Vl65  =  Va;  —  Vy.  (1) 

Then  by  §  390,        V13  +  V160  =  Vx  +  Vy.  (2) 
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Multiply (1) by (2),  V169 -  160  =  x-y. 
Or,  x  -  y  =  3.  (3) 

Squaring  (1),  13  -  Vl60  =  x  -  2  Vxy  +  y. 

Whence,  by  §  389,  x  +  y  =  13.  (4) 

Adding  (3)  and  (4),  2  x  =  16,  or  x  =  8. 

Subtracting  (3)  from  (4),        2  y  =  10,  or  y  =  5. 
Substitute  in  (1),    Vl3-Vl60  =  V8  -  V5  a  2  V2  -  VS. 

392.  Examples  like  that  of  §  391  may  be  solved  by  inspec- 
tion, by  putting  the  given  expression  into  the  form  of  a  tri- 
nomial perfect  square  (§  167),  as  follows : 

Reduce  the  surd  term  so  that  its  coefficient  may  be  2. 

Separate  the  rational  term  into  two  parts  whose  product  shcdl  be 
the  expression  under  the  radical  sign  of  the  surd  term. 

Extract  the  square  root  of  each  part,  and  connect  the  results  by 
the  sign  of  the  surd  term  (§  168). 

1.   Extract  the  square  root  of  8  +  V48. 
We  have,  V48=  2  Vl2. 

We  then  separate  8  into  two  parts  whose  product  is  12. 
The  parts  are  6  and  2 ;  whence, 


V8+V48  =  V6  +  2Vi2  4-2=:V6+V5. 
2.  Extract  the  square  root  of  22  —  3  V32. 
We  have,         3 V32  =  V9~x~8~x4  =  2 V72. 

We  then  separate  22  into  two  parts  whose  product  is  72. 
The  parts  are  18  and  4 ;  whence, 


V22-3V32  =  Vl8-2V72  +  4=*Vl8-V4  =  3V2-2. 

393.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  find,  by  the  methods  of 
§§  391  and  392,  the  square  root  of  an  expression  which  is  the 
sum  of  two  quadratic  surds. 

Ex.  Required  the  square  root  of  V392  +V360. 
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V(  V392 + V360)  =  V[  V2  ( VI96  +  V180)] 

=  V(  V2)  V14  +  2V45 

=  ^2V9-h2V45  +  5  (§  392) 
=  </2(3+V5). 


394.  It  may  be  proved,  as  in  §  390,  that  if  Va+y&=a?+  Vy, 
where  a  and  x  are  rational  expressions,  and  V&  and  Vy  quad- 
ratic surds,  then  3/ 

EXERCISE  45 
Reduce  each  of  the  following  to  its  simplest  form : 

1.  y/l2i.       8.    v^128  a7621.  5.    V^480.         7.    7  Vll2z*yV. 

2.  ^343.       4.    \^626  zl tyg*.        6.    v'ilie.        8.    \^80  x  108  x  12a 
9.   V96  a»6 + 240  aV>8  + 160  afc».     10.    V(2x*+z-16)(2a;2-19a;+36). 

11.  JJL  a    ■/![?.  is.   j8s«-48x  +  72. 

Reduce  to  surds  of  the  same  degree : 

14.   V3,  v'f,  and  vT6.  15.    W<M>,  y/Qlft*,  and  \^14  tfa1. 

16.  Arrange  in  order  of  magnitude  \/3,  \/6,  and  v^TT. 

Simplify  the  following :  

17.  ^320-^136+^626.  18.   J*+J™+J^. 

M8      *27      ™6 

19.  6  V294  -  0  V160  +  \sJ^-  -  24  \fe 

\27  >32 

20.  V68  oW  +  V176  a867  +  o6«  V63  (fib  -  210  a4&2  +  176  a&». 


21.  (TO  +  w)  J«L±»  _  (w  -  «) J^Zi - (m»  -  3 n»)  J— i— 

*»i-n  *ro  +  n  *m2-ns 

Multiply  the  following : 

22.  v'TaP  and  v'SW.  38.    y/U,  -Iff,  and  -IpL 

>8  *27 

24.  5  Vro~+~n  —  8  \/m  —  n  and  6  Vm  +  n  —  7  Vw^n. 
26.  7  V8  +  3  V27  -  2  V20  and  7  V2  -  3  >/3  -  4  V6. 


125  a* 
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In  the  following,  introduce  the  coefficients  under  the  radical  signs : 
96.  2#S.  87.  4xVv'3xV.  88.  6a»M-\i-^ 

89.   a^a'-q*-2g:  jo.  ^Li  J2  _  («  -  »)«. 

a  +  x  *a*  +  2ax-8x*  x*-2*        (x-1)* 

Divide  the  following : 

81.    ^144  by  y/U.     88.   v^lTd?  by  y/lHW.      88.  -$  by  -^L 

84.   v^243  +  \/48  by  V3.  85.   v^+"2x^3  by  Vx*-tfx  +  6. 

86.   \W-6*  by  \^a«6a  +  aft». 
Simplify  the  following : 

87.  (y/M)*.  89.  (v^ITx^)*.  41.   v^(V248(rs6w). 

88.  (v^a*^)*.  40.   V(v^l2).  48.    v^(3  x<f5a?). 

Expand  the  following  by  the  rules  of  Chap.  VII : 
48.  (6 V2  +  2 V6)«.  47.  \^4  +  2V3  x  ^4  -  2  V3. 

44.  (6\/6  +  7V5)(6\/5-7V3).    48.  V3V6  -2V7  X  V3V6  +  2\/l 

45.  (3Vx  +  y-4Vx-y)a.  49.  (Va  +  >/J  +  \/c)(Va +  \/S->/c). 

46.  (3V6-2VI6)*.  50.  (l/i+v/9)(v/i-M). 

51.  (2v^+6\/2-V6)(2V3-6\/2+>/5). 
59.  (vT0-4V6  +  6V2)a..  58.  (2V2  +  V5  -  V5)«. 

Factor  the  following : 

54.  V2a  +  \/3a.       55.  x  -  Vx  -20.       56.  ac  f  av'd  -  cV5- Vbd. 

57.  Factor  v^9  -  ^i  by  the  rule  of  §  171. 

58.  Factor  a  -  b  by  the  method  of  §  178,  taking  \Va  -  \^5  f or  the  first 
factor. 

Reduce  each  of  the  following  to  an  equivalent  fraction  having  a 
rational  denominator : 


59.  «*      -           68.    V*W-y&=?.  _L_. 
V27  ab*<*                  Vxa  +  y2  +  Vx*-tf*  '    Va  +  V6 

60.  ^  +  Vy.  '    68.                   l        -=.  ee.  _J_ . 
Vx-Vy                 VvH  +  3-VvTT-3  ro-v* 

„,     3V6-V3           «-     V6  +  V3-8V2  ~  1 

01.   •         64.    ■ •  67. 


4V6+5V3  V6-V3  +  3V2  ^  +  \/i 
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69.     ,     1    .    -  70.    W"^ 


3+^2  Va-y/b  ^4  +  V§ 

Find  the  approximate  value  of  each  of  the  following  to  five  places  of 
decimals : 

n.  _*_.  78.   ^-A  78.  4VT  +  7A 

3-V5  V5  +  V6  3V7-5V3 

Extract  the  square  root  of  each  of  the  following : 

74.  24  +  2>/l40.  76.   88-6V62.  78.   V343+VI68. 

75.  87-V2240.  77.   61+28V3.  79.   VT058-V89tt. 
80.  2s-8y-2Vxa-3xy.                  81.  4  a  +  2  +  2V3aa  +  8a  -  3. 

Expand  by  the  Binomial  Theorem : 

88.    Cr  +  Vyi)'.  88.    (J"-lJ*V.      84.    fl«  +  -*-V. 

Find  the 
88.   6th  term  of  (2  x  +  3 Vy)*  86.   9th  term  of  (J^  -  ^Y*- 

SOLUTION  OF  EQUATIONS  INVOLVING  THE  UNKNOWN 
NUMBERS  UNDER  RADICAL  SIGNS 


To  solve  an  equation  involving  the  unknown  numbers 
under  radical  signs,  we  transpose  the  terms  so  that  a  surd  term 
may  stand  alone  in  one  member,  and  then  raise  both  members 
to  a  power  of  the  same  degree  as  the  surd. 
If  surd  terms  still  remain,  we  repeat  the  operation. 


We  will  now  prove  that 

If  both  members  of  an  equation  be  raised  to  the  same  positive 
integral  power,  the  resulting  equation  will  have  all  the  solutions 
of  the  given  equation,  and,  in  general,  additional  ones. 

Consider  the  equation       A  =  B.  (1) 

Raising  both  members  to  the  nth  power,  n  being  a  positive 

integer,  we  have  ^  .        _  /ftv 

6    '  A*  =  B",  or  A*  -  B*  =  0.  (2) 

Factoring  the  first  member  (§  178), 

(A  -  B)  (A1"1  +  A»-*B  +  ...  +  -B--1)  =  0.  (3) 
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{ 


By  §  182,  (3)  is  equivalent  to  the  equations 

A  —  B  =  0,  or  A  =  B,  and 

Jn-l  +  An-9B  +  ...  +  #.-1  =  0 

Thus,  equation  (2)  has  not  only  the  solutions  of  (1),  but  also 
the  solutions  of 

which,  in  general,  do  not  satisfy  (1). 

Take,  for  example,  the  equation 

x  =  3.  (1) 

Squaring  both  members,  we  have 

x*  =  0,  or  x*  -  9  =  0.  (2) 

Factoring  the  first  member,  and  placing  the  factors  separately  equal  to 
0  (J  182),  we  have  3  +  3  =  0,  or  *=-S; 

and  x  —  8  =  0,  or  x  =  8. 

Thus,  equation  (2)  has  the  root  8,  and,  in  addition,  the  root  —  3. 

397.  It  follows  from  §  396  that  all  solutions  obtained  by 
raising  both  members  of  an  equation  to  any  positive  integral 
power  should  be  verified;  only  such  as  satisfy  the  given  equation 
should  be  retained. 

In  verifying  solutions  of  equations  involving  the  unknown 
numbers  under  radical  signs,  it  should  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind  that  only  principal  values  of  the  roots  are  considered 
(§  162). 

396.  Examples. 

1.   Solve  the  equation  Va2  —  5  —  x  =  —  1. 
Transposing  —  x,  Vs*  —  5  =  x  —  1. 

Squaring  both  members,        x*—  5  =  a2  —  2<c  +  l. 
Transposing,  2  x  =  6 ;  whence,  x  =a  3. 

Putting  x  =  3,  the  given  first  member  becomes 

V9^~6-3  =  2-8=-l. 
Thus,  the  solution  x  =  3  satisfies  the  given  equation. 
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2.   Solve  the  equation  V2  x  —  1  +  V2a:  +  6  =  7. 


Transposing  V2  a?  -  1,  V2s  +  6  =  7  -  V2  a  -  1. 

Squaring,  2 a?  +  6  =  49  - 14  V2<c-  l  +  2a?-l. 

Transposing,      14 V2  a;  —  1  =  42,  or  V2  aj  —  1  =  3. 

Squaring,  2  a;  —  1  =  9 ;  whence,  a?  =  5. 

Putting  x  =  6,  the  given  first  member  becomes  V9  -f  Vl6  =  3  +  4  =  7. 
Thus,  the  solution  as  =  6  is  correct. 

o 

3.  Solve  the  equation        -Vx  —  6  —  Va;  =  « 

Va;  —  6 

Clearing  of  fractions,  aj  —  6  —  Va?2  — 6  a;  =  3. 
Transposing,  —  ->/x*  —  §x  =  9  —  a?. 
Squaring,  a?2  —  6  a?  =  81  — 18  x  +  a*. 

Then,  12  a?  =  81 ;  whence,  x  =  ^  =  ?L 

'  '  '         12      4 

Putting  x  =  — ,  the  given  first  member  becomes 

The  second  member  becomes  —  =  - —  =  2  Vs. 

\4     2 

27 
Thus,  the  solution  x  =  —  does  not  satisfy  the  given  equation  ;  in  this 

case  there  is  no  solution. 

4.  Solve  the  equation  V2  — 3  a?  +  Vl  +  4  x  =  V3  +  a?. 
Squaring  both  members, 

2-3a?  +  2V2-3a?Vl  +  4a?  +  l  +  4a?  =  3  +  ». 


Whence,  2  V2  -  3  x  VI  +  4  a?  =  0  j 


or,  V2  — 3a?Vl  +  4a?  =  0. 

Squaring,  (2-3a?)(l  +  4a?)  =  0. 

Solving  as  in  §  182,  2-3a?  =  0,  or  a?  =  |; 

and  l  +  4a?  =  0,  ora?  =  — i 

4 

Both  values  satisfy  the  given  equation. 
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EXERCISE  46 

Solve  the  following :  

1.    ^8x«-36x2  +  3  =  2x.  8.    V3x+1+V^  =  ^ 

y/Sx+1-VSz     * 


5 


2.    V5x-19-V6x+14=-3.       *•    VS*-V6x-ll  =  - 

V6x-ll 

5.  Vax  +  &c  +  Vox  —  6c  =  V4  ax  —  2  be. 

6.  Vx-2q-Vx  =        q    —     7.    V(x - V&xTa*)  =  a. 

Vx-2a 


8.    Vx2  -  5  x  -  2  +  Vx2  +  3  x  +  0  =  4. 


9.    V4x  +  1  -  Vx  -  8  =  V9  x  -  83. 
10.    V2z-6a  +  V3X  +  4&  =  V5x-6a  +  4  b. 


11.  V(x  +  a)(x  +  &)  +  V(x-a)(x-6)  =  \/2x2  +  2a&. 

12.  V2x+5+V3x-2=V(5x  +  3  +  V24 x2  +15). 

10    3V2x-  1  +  4       V2  x  -  1  +  6 

*••   =n = zzzzzzz " 

6V2X-1-1      2V2X-1-6 

14.    Vx2  +  10  x  +  24  +  Vx2  +  7x  +  12  =  V4  x3  +  17  z  +  4. 


15.    V2  x  +  1  +  V3  x  +  2  =  Vx"+2  +  V4 x  +1. 

IRRATIONAL  NUMBERS 

399.  Consider  the  series 

a\,  a'*  —,  a'*  —,  (1) 

and  Oj,  a^  •••,  ar,  •••;  (2) 

in  which  the  terms  of  (1)  continually  decrease,  and  the  terms 
of  (2)  continually  increase ;  and  let  a'r  —  ar  approach  the  limit 
0,  when  r  is  indefinitely  increased. 

Then,  any  expression  which  is  not  a  rational  number,  and 
which  is  greater  than  the  terms  of  (1),  and  less  than  the  terms 
of  (2),  is  called  an  Irrational  Number. 

The  common  limit  of  the  ?-th  terms  of  (1)  and  (2),  when  r  is 
indefinitely  increased,  is  considered  the  value  of  the  above 
irrational  number. 

A  surd  is  one  form  of  irrational  number. 

Rational  and  irrational  numbers  are  called  Real  Numbers. 
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• 

400.  Consider,  for  example,  the  expression  aV2. 
of*  lies  between  the  two  series  (compare  §  343), 

a*,  a",  a",  ...,  (1) 

and  a1,  aM,  a1-41,  ....  (2) 


If  we  represent  the  rth  term  of  (2)  by  a^1,  the  rth  term 

of  (1)  will  be  aw-1. 
Then,  the  difference  between  the  rth  terms  will  be 

aW"1  -  a"^1  =  a'^-1  (a^-1  —  1).  (3) 


Now,  a*?-1  is  always  less  than  a2. 

And,  by  §  343,  aP^1  approaches  the  limit  a0,  or  1  (§  359), 
when  r  is  indefinitely  increased. 

Therefore,  the  expression  (3)  approaches  the  limit  0  when  r 
is  indefinitely  increased. 

Hence,  a/*  is  the  limit  of  the  rth  term  of  either  (1)  or  (2), 
when  r  is  indefinitely  increased. 

A  meaning  similar  to  the  above  will  be  attached  to  any  form 
of  irrational  exponent. 

40L  The  definitions  of  Addition  and  Multiplication,  given 
in  §  348,  hold  when  any  or  all  of  the  numbers  involved  are 
irrational. 

402.  It  may  be  shown,  as  in  §  350,  that  the  fundamental 
laws  of  §§  12  and  14  hold  when  any  of  the  letters  involved 
represent  irrational  numbers. 

Then,  every  statement  or  rule,  in  the  remaining  portions  of 
Chap.  I,  or  in  Chaps.  II  to  XVI,  inclusive,  in  regard  to 
expressions  where  any  letter  involved  represents  any  rational 
number,  holds  also  when  the  letter  represents  any  real  number. 

Also,  the  theorems  of  §§  165  and  293  may  be  proved  to  hold 
▼hen  any  or  all  of  the  letters  a,  6,  c,  etc.,  represent  irrational 
numbers  which  are  positive  if  n  is  even ;  and  the  theorem  of 
§  327  may  be  proved  to  hold  when  a  is  any  irrational  number 
whose  mth  power  is  positive  if  n  is  even. 
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403.  We  will  now  prove  that  equation  (1),  §  356,  holds  when 
m  is  a  positive  rational  number,  and  n  a  surd  of  the  form  ^/b, 
where  p  and  b  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  §  348. 

By  §  399,  am  x  a/h  is  the  limit,  when  r  is  indefinitely  in- 
creased, of  am  x  a*r,  where  br  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  §  348. 

p  _ 

Also,  a*"*"  is  the  limit  of  a****,  when  r  is  indefinitely 
increased. 

But  since  m  and  br  are  rational, 

a-  x  a*r  =  a*+*'  (§§  85  or  362). 

Then,  am  x  a*»-  and  am+br  are  functions  of  r  which  are  equal 
for  every  rational  value  of  r;  and,  by  §  252,  their  limits  when 
r  is -indefinitely  increased  are  equal. 

Hence,  am  x  cP>  =  am^K 

In  like  manner,  we  may  prove 

am  X  a*  =  am+*, 

in  every  case,  not  previously  considered,  where  a,  m,  and  n  are 
any  real  numbers,  provided  am  and  a"  are  real  numbers. 

404.  It  may  be  proved,  as  in  §  403,  that 

—  =  a"  *, 
a* 

(am)n  =  amn, 

am 
and  (a&c  •  •  •)*  =  anbnc?  •  •  •, 

in  every  case,  not  previously  considered,  where  a,  6,  c,  •••,  m, 
and  n  represent  any  real  numbers,  provided  a*,  a*,  a"",  6", 
cn,  •  ••,  are  real  numbers. 

406.  It  follows  from  §§  402  to  404  that  every  result  in 
§§  367  to  398  inclusive  holds  when  any  letter  involved,  exoept 
when  the  index  of  a  root,  represents  any  irrational  number, 
such  that  every  expression  of  the  form  Va  is  an  irrational 
number. 
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GRAPHICAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  IRRATIONAL  NUMBERS 

406.  It  was  shown,  in  §  343,  that  y/2  was  intermediate  in 
value  between  the  series 

2,  1.5,  1.42,  ...,  and  1,  1.4,  1.41,  —  ; 

and  that  V2  is  the  limit  of  the  rth  term  of  either  series 
when  r  is  indefinitely  increased. 

1 1 1 — i — i — i — i 1 

O  A  Ax     A%     P    £t    Bx  B 

Let  A,  Av  A*  •••,  A^  •••  be  the  points  in  the  scale  of  §  57, 
corresponding  to  the  numbers  1,  1.4,  1.41,  •••;  and  B,  Bly 
Bfy  •••,  Br,  •••  the  points  corresponding  to  the  numbers  2,  1.5, 
1.42,  ... 

The  distance  between  A,  and  Br  approaches  the  limit  0, 
when  r  is  indefinitely  increased ;  that  is,  QA,  and  0Br  approach 
the  same  limit. 

If  OP  is  this  limit,  OP  represents  V§. 

In  like  manner,  a  point  exists  whose  distance  from  0  repre- 
sents any  irrational  number  whatever. 
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XVIII.     PURE    IMAGINARY    AND    COMPLEX 

NUMBERS 

It  will  be  understood,  in  §§  407  to  414,  inclusive,  that  every  letter 
represents  a  positive  real  number  (§  399). 

PURE  IMAGINARY  NUMBERS 


407.  We  define  \/—  a,  where  a  is  any  positive  real  number, 
and  n  an  even  positive  integer,  as  an  expression  whose  nth 
power  equals  —  a. 

That  is,  ( V^a)"  =  -  a. 

The  symbol  -y/—  a  is  called  a  Pure  Imaginary  Number. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  find  any  real  number  whose 
nth  power  equals  —  a ;  but  there  are  many  advantages  in  in- 
cluding in  the  number-system  of  Algebra  the  result  of  any  finite 
number  of  the  operations  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,  involution,  and  evolution,  with  rational  numbers. 

The  pure  imaginary  number  V—  1  is  called  the  imaginary 
unit;  it  is  usually  represented  by  the  letter  t. 

OPERATIONS  WITH  PURE  IMAGINARY  NUMBERS 

406.  In  deriving  the  rules  for  operations  with  pure  imaginary 
.numbers,  we  shall  follow  the  method  employed  in  Chap.  II ; 
that  is,  we  shall  assume  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  §§  12  and 
14  hold  for  such  numbers,  and  find  what  meaning  must,  in  con- 
sequence, be  attached  to  the  operations.     (Compare  §  60.) 

It  follows  from  this  that  every  statement  or  rule  in  the 
remaining  part  of  Chap.  I,  or  in  Chaps.  II  to  XVI,  inclusive, 
in  regard  to  expressions  where  any  letter  involved  represents 
any  rational  number,  holds  equally  where  the  letter  represents 
a  pure  imaginary  number.     (Compare  §  351.) 

409.  To  prove  that,  if  a  is  any  positive  real  number, 

V—  a  =  Va  V— 1. 


By  §407,  (V-a)*  =  -a.  (1) 
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And  since  the  result  of  §  129  holds  when  any  of  the  letters 
a,  6,  c,  •••  represents  a  pure  imaginary  number  (§  408), 

(VaV^l)^  (VS)'(V^T)2 

=  ax(-l)  =  -a.  (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2),       (  V^a)2  =  (  Va  V^T)2. 

Then  by  §  163,  V^a  =  Va  V^. 


410.  By  §409,  V=27  =  V27V^T 

=  3  V3  V^=T  (§  372) 

=  3\^T3  (§  409). 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  methods  of  §§  372,  373,  and 
377  hold  for  pure  imaginary  numbers. 

41L  Powen  of  V— 1. 
By  5  407,  (V=T)2  =  -1. 
Then, 

(V3l)»=(V^l),xV^I  =  (-l)xV::l  =  -V^i; 
(V^I)4=(V^l)2x(V^l)2  =  (-l)x(-l)  =  l;  etc. 
In  general,  if  n  is  any  positive  integer, 
( V=l)*  =  [( V=I)4]*  =  1"  =  1 ; 

( V^T)4**1  =  ( V^T)4-  x  V=T = V=l ; 

( V3i)4»+ s  =  ( V^I)4*  x  ( V^T)2  =  ( V^ly  =  - 1 ; 

(V^l)*+3  =  ( V^l)4*  x  ( V^l)8  =  ( V^l)8  =  -  V^I 

412.  Addition  and  Subtraction. 

Two  pure  imaginary  numbers  may  be  added  or  subtracted 
by  the  method  of  §  376. 

Ex.  Add  V^l  and  V^36. 

By  {  410, 

V^I  +  V=36  =  2  -y/-l  +  6  V^l 

-  (2  +  6)  V^T  (§  14,  III)  mm 8 V^T. 
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413.  Multiplication. 

The  product  of  two  or  more  pure  imaginary  numbers  may 
be  obtained  by  aid  of  the  principles  of  §§  409  and  411. 

1.  Multiply  V^2  by  V^3. 

By§409,  V^2xV^3==V2V^IxV3V^I 

=  V2  V3  ( V^l)2,  by  §  14, 1  and  II, 
«V6  x  (-1)  (§  411)  =-V6. 

2.  Multiply  together  V^9,  V-16,  and  V^~25. 


V^xV^xV-25  =  3V^x4V^lx5V-l 
=  60 ( V^l)3  =  60 (-  V^)  (§  411)  =  -  60 V^l. 

3.   Multiply  2  V^2  4-  V^  by  V^2  -  3  V^5. 

Since  all  the  rules  of  Chap.  IV  hold  for  pure  imaginary 
numbers,  we  can  multiply  as  in  §  88. 

2V^2+   V^S 
V^2-3V^5 


2  (-2)+    V2V5(V-1)2 

-6V2  Vg(V3T)»  _3(-  5) 

-4  -5VI0(-1)  + 15  =  11 -f- 5 VlO. 

414.  Division. 


1.  Divide  V— 40  by  V-5. 


By  §409,   V^=V40V^T==V40=;V3  =  2V2. 

V-5      VSV-i      V5 

Since  the  rule  of  §  96  holds  for  pure  imaginary  numbers, 
'—  1  is  cancelled  in  the  same  manner  as  a  real  factor. 


2.  Divide  Vl5  by  V-3. 
By  §  411, 


VI5 


=  ^VT5(Vzi)'==^vg(V-:i)==_v-^ 


V^3  V3V^I 
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3.  Reduce  — ^ to  an  equivalent  fraction  having 

2  V3  +  3  V^2 
a  real  denominator. 

This  may  be  effected  by  multiplying  both  terms  of  the 
fraction  by  the  denominator  with  the  sign  between  its  terms 
changed. 

Multiplying  both  terms  by  2  \/3  —  3  V—  2, 

2V3-3V32=   (2V3-3V^2)'    (   m) 
2V3  +  3V-2     (2V3)a-(3V-2)2 

=  12-12V3V2Vr=l  +  9(-2)  ,*  131. 
12_9(-2)  ^        ' 

30  5 

EXERCISE  47 

In  the  following  examples,  every  letter  occurring  under  a  radical  sign 
fo  supposed  to  represent  a  positive  real  number. 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  (V^I)18  ?    of  (V^I)"  ?    of  (v^T)*»? 

Simplify  the  following : 
3.   (>/Z~8)«.  3.    (v^~5)7.  4.   5v^9  +  2v^26. 


5.  7v^80-3v^T25-V-246. 

*     3     X     16     Al     12      V     27 

Multiply  the  following : 

7.  V—  5  and  V— 45.  9.    Va  —  b  and  V&  —  a. 

8.  >/^7,  v^Ti,  and  \CHSl.        10.    V^6,  V^8,  and  VlO. 

11.  v^HB,  V^"27,  V^32,  and  V^48. 

12.  8  +  5v^l  and  7  -  6V^~3. 

18.  8v^7  -  6v^6  and  4  V^7  +  3  V^6. 

Divide  the  following : 

14.   V^T08  by  v^6.     18.   Vl20  by  V^5.         18.  V84  by  v^T. 

W.   V^441  by  >/^8.     17.  V^224  by  V^2.      19.   V^T60  by  V8. 
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Expand  the  following  by  the  rules  of  Chap.  VII : 

20.  (4V"-~3  +  6V^2)2.     22.   (3\/^5  +  2V^6)(3\/^5  -  2v^6). 

21.  (V^T6-v/r6)».         28.   (3V^~2 +>/^S  -  2V^6)*. 

24.    (v^-\^  +  V^)(\/^+V^-\/^l*). 

Reduce  each  of  the  following  to  an  equivalent  fraction  having  a  real 
denominator : 

35.   S-^l        26.   2^  +  7^3.  1 


3  +  V-7  4V-5-3\/^3  2+3v^2-\/-6 

Expand  the  following  by  the  Binomial  Theorem : 

28.    (V^l  +  sV^2y.  29.    (Va-v^T)*. 

Simplify  the  following : 

80  3  |  6  81    2V5+3>/36     2\/6-3>/^6 

6_4v^~6     7  +  2v^T6  '   2V6-3\Z3e     2v/6+3V^6 

COMPLEX  NUMBERS 

It  will  be  understood,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter, 
that  every  letter  represents  a  real  number. 


L  The  expression  a  +  bi  (§  407),  where  a  and  b  are  any 
real  numbers  whatever,  is  called  a  Complex  Number. 

In  operations  with  complex  numbers,  we  shall  assume  the 
laws  of  §§  12  and  14  to  hold. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  statement  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  §  408  is  equally  true  of  complex  numbers. 

416.  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division  of 
Complex  Numbers. 

1.  Add  a  -f  bi  and  c  -f  di. 

Since  the  laws  of  §  12  hold  for  complex  numbers, 

(a  +  bi)  +  (c  +  di)  =  a  +  c  +  bi  +  di 

=  a  +  c  +  (b  +  d)i,  by  §  12,  II,  and  §  14,  III. 

2.  Subtract  c  -f  di  from  a  +  bi. 

(a  +  6i)  -  (c  +  di)  =  a  +  6i  -  c  -  di  (§  81) 

=  a  -  c  +  (6  -  d)i,  by  §  12,  and  §  24,  (7). 
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3.  Multiply  a  +  bi  by  c  -f-  di. 

By  §  88,  (a  +  bi)(c  +  di)  =  ac  4-  adi  +  bet  4-  MP 

=  ac  '-  bd  +  (ad  +  6c)t,  by  §  411. 

4.  Express  the  quotient  of  a  +  6i  by  c  +  dt  as  a  complex 
number. 

Multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  c  —  di,  we 

a  +  bi  _  (a  4-  6i)(c  —  di)  __  ac  —  adi  +  frci  —  Mi* 
c  +  di  ~  (c  +  di)(c  -  di) ~~  c*  -  (Pi2 

__  ac  +M  +  (6c  —  ad)i  _  ac  4-  M     &c  —  ad. 
~~  c^-hd2  "  c'  +  d*"1"  c'  +  d8*' 

417.  It  follows  from  §  416  that  the  result  of  any  finite  num- 
ber of  additions,  subtractions,  multiplications,  and  divisions, 
performed  upon  complex  numbers,  is  a  complex  number. 

418.  By  the  definition  of  0, 

ixO  =  i(a-a)=ia-ia(§  24,  (7))  =  0. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  complex  number  a  +  bi  becomes 
a  real  number  when  b  is  0. 
It  also  becomes  a  pure  imaginary  number  when  a  is  0. 
Hence,  a  +  bi  cannot  equal  0  unless  both 

a  =  0,  and  6  =  0. 

419.  If  a  +  bi  =  c  4-  di,  where  a,  b,  c,  and  d  are  real  numbers, 
then  a  =  c,  and  b  =  d. 

Transposing  the  terms  of  the  given  equation,  we  have 

a  —  c  +  (b  —  d)i  =  0. 
Then,  by  §418,   a-c  =  0,  and  &-d  =  0. 
Whence,  a=c,  and  b  =  d. 

420.  Square  Root  of  a  Complex  Number. 


We  will  now  prove  that  Va  4-  bi,  where  a  and  b  are  real, 
can  be  expressed  in  the  form  Va?  +  i  Vy,  where  -y/x  and  Vy 
are  real. 
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Squaring  both  members  of  the  equation 

Vo  +  M  =  V5  +  *  Vy,  (1) 

we  have  a  4-  bi  =  x  -f  2  i  -y/xy  —  y. 

Then  by  §  419,  a  =  x  -  y}  (2) 

and  bi  =  2 1 V xy. 

Subtracting,  a  —  W  =  x  —  2 i  V#y  —  y. 

Extracting  the  square  roots  of  both  members, 

Va  —  bi  =  Va  —  t  Vy.  (3) 

Multiply  (1)  by  (3),  y/a*  +  b*  =  x  +  y.  (4) 

Add  (2)  and  (4),  VaTTbi  +  a  =  2 a,  or  s  =  Vfl>  +  fe'+-- 


Subtract  (2)  from  (4),  Va*  +  &*  -  a  =  2  y,  or  y  =  ^a'  +  y    a- 
It  is  evident  from  this  that  Va?  and  Vy  are  real. 

421.  It  follows  from  (1)  and  (3),  §  420,  that 

If  Va  +  bi  =  Va  +  i  Vy,  where  a,  b,  x,  and  y,  are  real  num- 
bers, then  Va  —  bi  =  Va?  —  i  Vy. 


\.  The  preceding  principles  may  be  used  to  find  the 
square  root  of  a  complex  number. 

1.   Find  the  square  root  of  7  —  6  V— 2. 

Assume,  V7-6V^r2=Vi-VyV:=:l.  (1) 

'  Then  by  §  421,    Vr  +  GV-2  =  Vx  +  Vy  V^L  (2) 

Multiplying  (1)  by  (2),  we  have 

V49-36(-2)  =  s  +  y, 
or,  x  +  y  =  11.  (3) 

Squaring  (1),  7  —  6 V^2  =  x  —  2  Vary  V^T—  y. 

Whence  by  §  419,  x  —  y  =  l.  (4) 

Add  (3)  and  (4),  2  x  =  18,  or  a:  =  9. 

Subtract  (4)  from  (3),  2  y  =  4,  or  y  =  2. 
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Substitute  in  (1),  V7-6V^2  =  V9  -  V2  V^T^ -  V=2. 

The  example  may  also  be  solved  by  the  method  of  §  392. 

We  have  6V^2  =  2V9x(-2). 

We  then  separate  7  into  two  parts  whose  product  is  0  x  (—  2). 

The  parts  are  9  and  -2;  then,  V7-6v^2  =  >/9->/^2=3- v^2. 

We  may  also  find  by  the  above  methods  the  square  root  of  an 
expression  of  the  form  a  +  V&,  or  a  —  V6,  when  a  is  negative. 

2.  Find  the  square  root  of  —  35  + 12  V6. 
We  have  V_  35  + 12 V6  =  V^l V35 - 2  V216. 
Separating  35  into  two  parts  whose  product  is  216, 
V_35  +  12V6  =  V^^V(27-2V5fx8  +  8) 

=  V^l(  V27  -  V8)  =  3  V^3  -  2  V=2. 

EXERCISE  48 

Extract  the  square  roots  of  the  following : 


1.  13  +  V-192.  3.    -38-8\/^l0.  5.    -  62  -  2V640. 

2.  18-6\/^28.  4.    -26  +  V480.  6.   2V^~16. 

423.  Putting  a  =  0  and  6  =  1,  in  §  420,  we  have  »  =  y  =  i. 
Substituting  these  values  in  (1),  we  have 

vj-ii'-ici+ovi 

424.  Cube  Root  of  a  Complex  Number. 

We  will  now  prove  that  if  y/a  +  bi  =  c  +  di,  where  a,  b,  c, 
and  d  are  real,  then  ^/a  —  W  =  c  —  dt. 
Cubing  both  members  of  the  equation 

Va  +  6i  =  c  +  d«, 
we  have,  by  §  411, a  +  &*  =  <?  +  3  <?di- 3cd*- dH\ 

Then  by  §419,  a^-Scd2, 

and  61  =  3  c*d*  -  6H. 

Subtracting,        a-  W^c8 -  3 <*di - 3 ccP  +  dH. 
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Extracting  the  cube  root  of  both  members, 

Va  —  bi  =  c  —  di. 


>.  The  complex  numbers  a  +  bi  and  a  —  bi  are  called 
Conjugate. 

We  have   {a  +  bi)  x  (a-6i)  =  a*-  W  =  aa  +  &». 
Also,         (a  +  6i)  +  (a  —  6i)  =  2  a. 

Hence,  f  Ae  s«w  and  product  of  two  conjugate  complex  numbers 
are  real 

It  will  be  shown  in  the  Appendix  (§  804),  that  any  even  root  of  a 
negative  Dumber,  or  any  root  of  a  pure  imaginary  or  complex  number, 
can  be  expressed  as  a  complex  number. 

GRAPHICAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  PURE  IMAGINARY  AND 

COMPLEX  NUMBERS 

426.  Let  XX'  be  a  fixed  straight  line,  and  0  a  fixed  point 
in  that  line. 

It  was  shown  in  §§57  and  406        ^  /^\ 

that  any  positive  real  number,  +  a,     X'  ^>  _J    q  +0    ^    * 
could  be  represented  by  the  dis- 
tance from  0  to  A,  a  units  to  the  right  of  0  in  OX)  and  any 
negative  real  number,  —  a,  by  the  distance  from  0  to  A'} 
a  units  to  the  left  of  0  in  OX1. 

427.  Since  —  a  is  the  same  as  (+  a)  x  (—  1),  it  follows  from 
§  426  that  the  product  of  +  a  by  —  1  is  represented  by  turning 
the  line  OA  which  represents  the  number  -f  a,  through  two 
right  angles,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  hands 
of  a  clock. 

We  may  then  regard  —  1,  in  the  product  of  any  real  number 
by  —  1,  as  an  operator  which  turns  the  line  which  represents 
the  first  factor  through  two  right  angles,  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  clock. 

428.  Graphical  Representation  of  the  Imaginary  Unit. 
By  the  definition  of  §  407,  - 1  =  i  x  i. 
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Then,  since  one  multiplication  by  t, 
followed  by  another  multiplication  by  t, 
turns  the  line  which  represents  the  first 
factor  through  two  right  angles,  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  hands  of  a  clock,  we 
may  regard  multiplication  by  i  as  turning 
the  line  through  one  right  angle,  in  the 
same  direction. 

Thus,  let  XX  and  YY  be  fixed  straight 
lines,  intersecting  at  right  angles  at  0,  the  letters    being 
arranged  as  in  the  figure  of  §  270. 

Then,  if  +  a  be  represented  by  the  line  OA,  where  A  is  a 
units  to  the  right  of  0  in  OX,  +  ai  may  be  represented  by 
OB,  and  —  ai  by  OB1,  where  B  is  a  units  above,  and  B'  a 
units  below,  0,  in  YY1. 

Also,  4-  %  may- be  represented  by  OC,  and  —  i  by  0(7,  where 
C  is  one  unit  above,  and  O  one  unit  below,  0,  in  YY'. 

It  will  be  understood  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  that, 
in  any  figure  where  the  lines  XX1  and  YY  occur,  they  are  fixed  straight 
lines  intersecting  at  right  angles  at  0,  the  letters  being  arranged  as  in  the 
figure  of  §  270 ;  that  all  positive  or  negative  real  numbers  ara  repre- 
sented by  lines  to  the  right  or  left  of  O,  respectively,  in  XX' ;  and  all 
positive  or  negative  pure  imaginary  numbers  by  lines  above  or  below  O, 
respectively,  in  YT. 

429.  Graphical  Representation  of  Complex  Numbers. 

We  will  now  show  how  to  repre- 
sent the  complex  number  a  +  bi. 

Let  a  be  represented  by  OA,  to  the 
right  of  0  if  a  is  positive,  to  the  left 
if  a  is  negative. 

Let  bi  be  represented  by  OB,  above 
0  if  b  is  positive,  below  if  b  is 
negative. 

Draw  line  AC  equal  and  parallel  to  OB,  on  the  same  side  of 
XX  as  OB,  and  line  OC. 

Then,  OC  is  considered  the  result  of  adding  bi  to  a ;  that  is, 
OC  represents  a  +  bi. 
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This  agrees  with  the  methods  already  given  for  adding  a  real  or  pare 
imaginary  number,  if  either  a  or  6  is  zero. 

The  figure  represents  the  case  where  a  and  b  are  both  positive ;  if  a  is 
positive  and  b  negative,  OC  will  lie  between  OX  and  OT'j  if  a  is  nega- 
tive, OC  will  lie  between  OY  and  OJC  if  b  is  positive,  and  between  OT 
and  O  Y'  if  b  is  negative. 

In  accordance  with  §§57  and  406,  —  (a  -f  hi)  may  be  repre- 
sented by  line  OC,  where  0(7  is  equal  in  length  to  OC,  and 
drawn  in  the  opposite  direction  from  0. 

430.  The  modulus  of  a  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex 
number  is  the  length  of  the  line  which  represents  the  number. 

The  argument  is  the  angle  between  the  line  which  represents 
the  number  and  OX,  measured  from  OX  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  clock. 

If,  for  example,  in  the  figure  of  §  429,  Z  XOC  =  30°,  the 
argument  of  the  complex  number  represented  by  OC  is  30°, 
and  the  argument  of  the  complex  number  represented  by  OC' 
is  210°. 

The  modulus  is  always  tkken  positive,  and  the  argument 
may  have  any  value  from  0°  to  360°. 

The  real  numbers  -f  a  and  —  a  have  the  modulus  a,  and  arguments  0° 
and  180°,  respectively ;  the  pure  imaginary  numbers  -f  ai  and  —  ai  have 
the  modulus  a,  and  arguments  90°  and  270°,  respectively. 

431.  In  the  figure  of  §  428,  OC  =  ^J~OAl  +  AC2  =  Va'T^; 
that  is,  the  modulus  of  the  complex  number  a  -f  hi  is  Va*  +  6*; 
this  is  also  the  modulus  of  the  complex  numbers  a— bi}  —  a+bif 
and  —  a  —  bi. 

432.  Graphical  Representation  of  Addition. 

We  will  now  show  how  to  represent  the  result  of  adding  b 
to  a,  where  a  and  b  are  any  two  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  com- 
plex numbers. 

Let  a  be  represented  by  OA}  and  b  by  OB.  /         yf  ^ 

Draw  line  AC  equal  and  parallel  to  OB,  /  x\y//  / 

on  the  same  side  of  OA  as  OB,  and  line  OC.        /  yf    / 

Then,  OC  is  considered  the  result  of  add-      1/  / 

ing  b  to  a  j  that  is,  line  OC  represents  a  +  b.    o     a     A. 
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This  agrees  with  the  method  of  §  429,  which  is  a  special  case  of  the 
above. 

In  like  manner,  the  sum  of  any  number  of  real,  pure  imagi- 
nary, or  complex  numbers  may  be  represented  by  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  0. 

433.  Graphical  Representation  of  Subtraction. 

Let  a  and  b  be  any  two  real,  pure  imagi- 
nary, or  complex  numbers. 

Let  a  be  represented  by  OA,  and  b  by 
OB;  and  complete  parallelogram  OB  AC. 

By  §  432,  OA  represents  the  result  of 
adding  the  number  represented  by  OB  to 
the  number  represented  by  OC. 

That  is,  if  b  be  added  to  the  number 
represented  by  OC,  the  sum  is  equal  to 
a ;  hence,  a  —  b  is  represented  by  line  OC. 

434.  Graphical  Representation  of  Multiplication. 

Since  +  ai  may  be  written  (+1)  x  (-f  ai),  the  product  of  +1 
by  +  ai  is  represented  by  turning  the  line 
OA,  which  represents  the  number  +1, 
through  one  right  angle,  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a 
clock,  and  multiplying  the  result  by  a. 

And  since  —  ai  may  be  written  (  +  1)  X 
(—  ai),  the  product  of  + 1  "by  —  ai  is  repre- 
sented by  a  line  equal  in  length  to  that 
which  represents  the  product  of  +1  by 
+  ai,  but  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction  from  0. 

This  suggests  the  following : 

The  product  of  any  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex  number 
by  +  ai  may  be  represented  by  turning  the  line  which  repre- 
sents the  number  through  one  right  angle,  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  and  multiplying  the 
result  by  a. 


Y 

B 

• 
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x' 
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The  product  of  any  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex  number 
by  —  ai  may  be  represented  by  a  line  equal  in  length  to  the 
line  which  represents  its  product  by  +cu,  but  drawn  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  0. 

435.  Since  a  +  bi  may  be  written  (+ 1)  x  (a  4-  bi),  the  prod- 
uct of  4- 1  by  a  4-  bi  is  represented  by 

turning  the  line  OA,  which  represents 
the  number  +1,  through  an  angle 
equal  to  the  argument  of  a+bi  (§  430), 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  motion 
of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  and  multi- 
plying the  result  by  the  modulus  of 
a  4-  bi. 

And  since  —  (a  4-  bi)  may  be  written  (4- 1)  x  (—  a—  6i),  the 
product  of  4- 1  by  —  (a  4-  bi)  is  represented  by  a  line  equal  in 
length  to  that  which  represents  the  product  of  4-1  by  a  4*  W, 
but  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction  from  0. 

This  suggests  the  following : 

If  a  and  b  are  any  real  numbers,  the  product  of  any  real, 
pure  imaginary,  or  complex  number  by  a  4-  bi  may  be  repre- 
sented by  turning  the  line  which  represents  the  number  through 
an  angle  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  a  4-  bi}  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  and  multiplying 
the  result  by  the  modulus  of  a  +  bi. 

The  product  of  any  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex  number 
by  —  (a  4-  bi)  may  be  represented  by  a  line  equal  in  length  to 
the  line  which  represents  its  product  by  a  4-  bi}  but  drawn  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  0. 

436.  Let  a  and  b  be  any  two  real,  pure 
imaginary,  or  complex  numbers,  repre- 
sented by  the  lines  OA  and  OB,  respec- 
tively. 

The  result  of  multiplying  a  by  b  is 
represented  by  line  OC,  where  angle 
XOC  is  the  sum  of  angles  XOA  and 
XOB,  and  OC  =  OA  x  OB  (§  435). 
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That  is,  ab  is  represented  by  OC. 

In  like  manner,  the  product  of  any  number  of  real,  pure 
imaginary,  or  complex  numbers  may  be  represented  by  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  0. 

437.  Graphical  Representation  of  Division. 

Let  a  and  b  be  any  two  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex 
numbers. 

Let  a  be  represented  by  OA,  and  b 
by  OB. 

Draw  line  OC,  making  ZX0<7  = 

OA 


Z  XOA  -  Z  XOB,  and  0(7  = 


OB9 


Then,  Z  XOA  =  Z  XOC  +  Z  XOB, 
and  0A=OC*OB. 

Whence,  by  §  436,  OA  represents  the  product  of  the  number 
represented  by  OC  by  the  number  represented  by  OB. 

Then,  OC  represents  a  number  which,  when  multiplied  by  b, 

gives  a ;  and  hence  OC  represents  -  • 

b 

Therefore,  the  quotient  of  any  two  real,  pure  imaginary,  or 
complex  numbers  can  be  represented  by  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  0. 

43ft  Graphical  Representation  of  Roots. 

Let  a  be  any  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex  number, 
represented  by  line  OA. 

Draw  line  OB  making  Z  XOB  =  -  Z  XOA, 

n 

and  having  its  length  equal  to  the  nth  root 
of  the  modulus  of  a. 

Then,  Z  XOA  =  nxZ  XOB,  and  the 
modulus  of  a  is  the  nth  power  of  the  length 
of  OB. 

Then,  by  §  436,  OA  represents  the  nth  power  of  the  number 
represented  by  OB. 
Whence,  OB  represents  -y/a. 
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439.  It  follows  from  §§  432, 433,  436,  437,  and  438  that  any 
number  which  is  the  result  of  any  finite  number  of  the  follow- 
ing operations  performed  upon  one  or  more  real,  pure  imaginary, 
or  complex  numbers,  may  be  represented  by  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  0 : 

Addition;  Subtraction;  Multiplication;  Division;  raising  to 
any  power  whose  exponent  is  a  rational  number  (§  51);  extract- 
ing any  root. 

This  is  a  graphical  representation  of  the  fact  that  any  such 
number  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  a  *f  bi,  where  a  and  b 
are  real  numbers,  either  of  which  may  be  zero.  (Compare 
§§  417  and  804.) 

We  shall  limit  ourselves  in  the  present  work  to  numbers  of  the  above 
form. 

The  discussion  of  complex  exponents  requires  a  knowledge  of  Higher 
Trigonometry. 
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XIX.    QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS 

440.  A  Quadratic  Equation  is  an  equation  of  the  second  degree 
(S  113),  with  one  or  more  unknown  numbers. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  consider  only  quadratic  equations 
involving  one  unknown  number.      % 

The  principles  demonstrated  in  §§  116  to  110,  inclusive,  and  §  122,  hold 
for  quadratic  equations. 

441.  By  transposing  all  terms  to  the  first  member,  any 
quadratic  equation,  involving  one  unknown  number,  z,  may  be 
reduced  to  the  form    aas  +  bx  +  e  =  0% 

If  neither  b  nor  c  is  zero,  this  is  called  a  Complete  Quadratic 
Equation. 

A  Complete  Quadratic  Equation  is  sometimes  called  an  Affected  Quad- 
ratic Equation. 

If  either  or  both  of  the  numbers  b  and  c  are  zero,  the  equa- 
tion is  called  an  Incomplete  Quadratic  Equation. 

An  incomplete  quadratic  equation  of  the  form  aa?  -f  c  =  0,  is 
called  a  Pure  Quadratic  Equation. 

In  §  183,  we  showed  how  to  solve  quadratic  equations  of  the  forms 
aa*  +  toe  =  0,  a&  +  c  =  0,  &  +  az  +  b  =  0,  and  a&  +  ox  +  c  =  0, 
when  the  first  members  could  be  resolved  into  factors. 

448.  Consider  the  equation 

where  A  is  a,  rational  and  integral  expression  involving  the 
unknown  numbers. 
We  may  write  the  equation, 

A*-B  =  09  or  (A+B)(A-B)  =  0. 

By  §  182,  the  latter  is  equivalent  to  the  set  of  equations 

A  +  B=0,  and  A-B=*0. 
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Or,  to  the  equations  A  =  +  B,  and  A  =  —  B,  which  may  be 
written  together  in  the  form 

A  =  ±B. 

The  sign  ± ,  called  the  double  sign,  when  prefixed  to  a  number,  indi- 
cates that  it  may  be  either  +  or  — . 

Thus,  the  given  equation  is  equivalent  to  an  equation  which 
is  obtained  by  equating  the  positive  square  root  of  the  first 
member  to  ±  the  square  root  of  the  second. 

PURE  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS 

443.  A  pure  quadratic  equation  may  be  solved  by  reducing 
it,  if  necessary,  to  the  form  x*=ay  and  then  equating  x  to  ±  Vfl 
(§  442). 

•  1.   Solve  the  equation  33*  +  7  =  ^  +  36. 

4 

Clearing  of  fractions,  12  x*  +  28  =  5  x*  + 140. 

Transposing  and  uniting  terms,  7  a*  =  112. 

Dividing  by  7,  x*  =  16. 

Equating  x  to  ±  the  square  root  of  16,  x  =  ±  4. 

-  2.   Solve  the  equation  7x*  —  6  =  505*  — 13. 

Transposing  and  uniting  terms,  2  Xs  =  —  8. 

Or,  a5*  =  -4. 

Equating  x  to  ±  the  square  root  of  —4,  x=±  V— 4 


=  ±2V-1(§409). 

In  this  case,  both  values  of  z  are  imaginary  (§  407)  ;  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a  real  value  of  x  which  will  satisfy  the  given  equation. 

EXERCISE  49 

Solve  the  following : 

1.   2(.°.  a; -5)2 +  8(z  +  10)2  =  434.        g.    (3  +  1)»  _  (x  -  1)«  =  20. 

ft    6.t'     Or2  .    5       11  x2     7a*      K 
5.    -     -  + = 6. 

0  1M       12         12  8 

4.    (2  x  +  7)(o x  -6) -(4  x  -8) (7  x  +6)-  24 a;  +  59=0. 
6.    (x  +  2  a)  {x  +  8  6)  +  (as  -  2  a)  (*  -  3  b)  =  *»  +  4  a*  +  9  6*. 
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^   3s«  +  7     5sa  +  3     4a*-10  =  0 
7  14  35 

7.  (z+  l)(x  - 2)(x -  8)-(a  -  l)(s  +  2)(x  +  3)  =  -62. 


COMPLETE  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS 

444.  First  Method  of  Completing  the  Square. 

By  transposing  the  terms  involving  x  to  the  first  member, 
and  all  other  terms  to  the  second,  and  then  dividing  both  mem- 
bers by  the  coefficient  of  x*,  any  complete  quadratic  equation 
can  be  reduced  to  the  form 

x*  +px  =  q. 

A  trinomial  is  a  perfect  square  when  its  first  and  third  terms 
are  perfect  squares  and  positive,  and  its  second  term  plus  or 
minus  twice  the  product  of  their  square  roots  (§  167). 

Then,  the  square  root  of  the  third  term  is  equal  to  the  second 
term  divided  by  twice  the  square  root  of  the  first. 

Hence,  the  square  root  of  the  expression  which  must  be  added 

to  x*  +  px  to  make  it  a  perfect  square,  is  |^,  or  ^. 
Adding  to  both  members  the  square  of  ^,  we  have 

By  §  442,  this  is  equivalent  to  an  equation  which  is  obtained 
by  equating  the  positive  square  root  of  the  first  member  to  ± 
the  square  root  of  the  second. 

Then,  it  is  equivalent  to 


s  +  f-i-^-g — -,ortoa>  =  ^£ ^ ±- 

Adding  to  both  members  such  an  expression  as  will  make  the  first 
member  a  perfect  trinomial  square,  is  called  Completing  the  Square. 

446.  We  derive  from  §  444  the  following  rule  for  solving  a 
oomplete  quadratic  equation. 
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Reduce  the  equation  to  the  form  2s  +px  =  q. 

m 

Complete  the  square,  by  adding  to  both  members  the  square  of 
one-half  the  coefficient  ofx. 

Equate  the  positive  square  root  of  the  first  member  to  ±  the 
square  root  of  the  second,  and  solve  the  linear  equations  thus 
formed. 

446.  1-  Solve  the  equation  3  a?  —  8  as  =  — 4. 
Dividing  by  3,  J -*£=-!. 

Adding  to  both  members  the  square  of  -,  we  hare 

3  ^V3;         3^9      9 
Equating  the  positive  square  root  of  the  first  member  to  ± 
the  square  root  of  -,  4.        a 

H  05—-=  +  -• 

3     *3 

m  4  4     2     A«     2 

Transposing--,    ^  a?  =  -±-=2or-. 

If  the  coefficient  of  a*  is  negative,  the  sign  of  each  term  must 
be  changed. 

2.  Solve  the  equation    —  9  a1  —  21  x  =  10. 
Dividing  by  -9,  tf  +  l£  =  -™. 

Adding  to  both  members  the  square  of  -, 

T  3  TUy  9      36     36 


Equating  the.  positive  square  root  of  the  first  member  to  ± 

9 
3? 


o 
the  square  root  of  ~^  7        <t 

T6        6 


Whence,  — |±J— §«-| 
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447.  By  §  167,  a*<x?+bx  will  become  a  perfect  trinomial  square 

bx  b 

by  adding  to  it  the  square  of  - — ,  or  -— • 

2  ax        2a 

Hence,  we  may  complete  the  square  by  adding  to  both  mem- 
bers the  square  of  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  coefficient 
ofxby  twice  the  square  root  of  the  coefficient  of  a?. 

This  is  usually  a  more  convenient  rule  than  that  of  §  445, 
when  the  coefficient  of  x*  is  a  perfect  square. 

1.  Solve  the  equation  9  a?  —  5  x  =  4. 
Adding  to  both  members  the  square  of  ~ — -, 

\6J  36      36 

Extracting  square  roots,  3a  — -=  ±—. 

6  6 

Then,  3s  =  ;Uip  =  3or-i 

^  6      6  3 

Dividing  by  3,  a?  =  1  or  —  -. 

y 

If  the  coefficient  of  x*  is  not  a  perfect  square,  it  may  be 
made  so  by  multiplication. 

2.  Solve  the  equation  8  a*  — 15  x = 2. 
Multiplying  each  term  by  2, 16  a*  —  30  x  =  4. 

Adding  to  both  members  the  square  of  - — -,  or  —-, 

15         17 
Extracting  square  roots,  4  x  —  =-  =  ±  -~. 

4  4 

Then,  4*  =  ^±^  =  8or-J. 

4       4  Z 
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Whence,  x  =  2  or  —  -. 

If  the  coefficient  of  z%  is  negative,  the  sign  of  each  term  most  be 
changed. 

448.  Second  Method  of  completing  the  Square. 

Every  complete  quadratic  equation  can  be  reduced  to  the 
form  ax2  +  bx  +  c  =  0,  or  ax*  +  bx  =  —  c  (§  441). 
Multiplying  both  members  by  4  a,  we  have 

4  aV  -h  4  a&c  =  —  4  ac. 
Completing  the  square  by  adding  to  both  members  the 

A.  nh 

square  of  - — —  (§  447),  or  6,  we  obtain 

4  oV  +  4  abx  +  b*  =  b*  -  4  ac. 
Extracting  square  roots,  2  ax  +  6  =  ±  Vft2  —  4  ac. 


Transposing,  2  as  =  —  b  ±  Vft2  —  4  ac 


wi.                                              ~     —  ft  ±  Vft2 -4ac 
Whence,  a?  =  — —=— . 

'  2a 

We  derive  from  the  above  the  following  rule  for  completing 
the  square: 

Reduce  the  equation  to  the  form  ax2  -f  bx  +  c  =  0. 
Multiply  both  members  by  four  times  the  coefficient  of  a2,  and 
add  to  each  the  square  of  the  coefficient  of  x  in  the  given  equation* 

The  advantage  of  this  method  over  the  preceding  is  in 
avoiding  fractions  in  completing  the  square. 

449.  1.   Solve  the  equation  2  x*  —  7  x  =  —  3. 
Multiplying  both  members  by  4  x  2,  or  8, 

16  s2- 56*=  -24. 

Adding  to  both  members  the  square  of  7, 

16  x2  -  56  x  +  72  =  -  24  +  49  =  25. 
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Extracting  square  roots,  4  x  —  7  =  ±5. 

4  x  =  7  ±  5  =  12  or  2. 

Whence,  a?  =  3  or  -. 

If  the  coefficient  of  x  in  the  given  equation  is  even,  fractions 
may  be  avoided,  and  the  rule  modified,  as  follows : 

Multiply  both  members  by  the  coefficient  ofx2,  and  add  to  each 
the  square  of  half  the  coefficient  ofx  in  the  given  equation. 

2.  Solve  the  equation  15  x*  +  28  x  =  32. 

Multiplying  both  members  by  15,  and  adding  to  each  the 
square  of  14,  we  have 

15V  + 15(28  x)  +  14s  =  480  + 196  =  676. 

Extracting  square  roots,   15  a?  + 14  =  ±  26. 

15«  =  -14±26=12or  -40. 

™  4  8 

Whence,  x  =  -  or  —  -• 

5  o 

The  method  of  completing  the  square  exemplified  in  the  present  section 
is  called  the  Hindoo  Method. 

EXERCISE  5a 

The  following  may  be  solved  by  either  of  the  preceding  methods, 
preference  being  given  to  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  example  under 
consideration. 

1.  x*-z  =  12.  8.   4z*-12x  =  23. 

*.  Sz*-17z  =  -10.  9.   8z*  +  7x  +  2  =  0. 

8.  5z*  +  17x  =  12.  10.  36xa  +  3x  =  6. 

4.  lOx*  +  27*  +  14  =  0.  .  11.  £8z*  +  29a;  +  6  =  0. 

5.  86a* -24*  =  77.  18.    10  -  37 re  =  -  30z*. 

8.  49a!8 +  21  a: -4  =  0.  13.   *(5 x  +  22)  +  36  =  (2 x  +  6)«. 

7.  6  +  23z-18x2  =  0.  .  li.    (2x  +  l)»-(2x+3)«=~386. 

15.   (3x  +  2)(2x-8)  =  (4x-l)a-14. 
18.   (x  +  4)(2x-l)  +  (2x-l)(3x  +  2)-(3x  +  2)(4x-l)  =  -49. 

17.  (z  +  l)(x  +  3)  =  (x  +  7)V2  +  12. 

18.  (5  +  2  V3)x*  -  (4  +  14 \/S)x  =  9  -  14  V3.- 
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450.  Solution  of  Complete  Quadratic  Equations  by  Formula, 
It  follows  from  §  448  that,  if 

cub*  +  bx  -f-  c  =  0, 


then  gai-&±Vy-4ac;  (1) 

2a 

This  result  may  be  used  as  a,  formula  for  the  solution  of  any 
complete  quadratic  equation  in  the  form  ax*  +  bx  -f-  c  =*  0. 

1.  Solve  the  equation  2a5*  +  5a5  — 18  =  0. 

Here,  a  =  2,  6  =  5,  and  c  =  —  18 ;  substituting  these  values 
in  (1),  we  have 

ff     -5±V25  +  U4_-5±13_0_      9 

x  » s*        M        «  &  or  —  — • 

4  4  2 

3.  Solve  the  equation  110  x*  —  21  x  =  —  1.  j 

Here,  a  =  110,  6  =  -21,  c  =  l. 

Then,     ,-n  ±Vig:rg6  =  2L±i  =  l  or  JL 
'  220  220       10        11 

Dividing  both  terms  of  the  fraction  in  equation  (1)  by  2, 


« '       „     *'     (8877) 2—^ ffl 

This  is  a  convenient  formula  in  case  the  coefficient  of  as  in 
the  given  equation  is  even. 

3.  Solve  the  equation  — 5^  +  14 «4-3»0. 
Here,  a  =  —  5,  5  =  14,  c  =  3 ;  substituting  in  (2), 


a,cs-7±V49-H5===-7±8M,lor3 
-5  -5  6 

Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  tigns  of  the  ooefflciento  in 
making  the  substitution. 

The  student  should  now  work  the  examples  of  Exercise  50 
by  formula. 
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45L  Fractional  Equation*  involving  Qiadratica. 

In  solving  fractional  equations  whioh  involve  quadratios,  we 
reject  any  solution  whioh  satisfies  the  equation  obtained  by 
equating  to  zero  the  L.  G.  M.  of  the  given  denominators  (§  222). 

3            2 
1.  Solve  the  equation -  =*  1. 

x  —  6     x  —  5 
Multiplying  each  term  by  (x  —  6)  (x  -•  5),  we  have 

3a._15_2aj  +  12  =  a?-ll«  +  30. 

Or,  a?-12aj  =  — 33. 

Completing  the  square,    x*  — 12  x  +  &  =  8. 

Extracting  square  roots,  <c  — 6«±V3. 

Whence,  x  =  6  ±  V3. 

Since  neither  6+V5  nor  6— V5  satisfies  the  equation 
(x  — 6)(x— 5)  =  0,  both  roots  may  be  retained. 

1  1         3*  +  3a?-6 


2.  Solve  the  equation 


2  +  x     2-«         a>»-4 

1         a?  +  3as-6 


Wemaywriteit  j^..,-      rf_4 

Multiplying  each  term  by  x*  —  4, 

a-  2  +  a>  +  2  =  <c2  +  3  »-  6. 
Or,  s2  +  <c  =  6. 

Multiplying  by  4,  and  adding  Is  to  both  members, 

4a>*  +  4a>  +  l  =  25. 

Extracting  square  roots,         2  a  + 1  =  ±  5. 

Then,  2s=-l±5=4  or  -6. 

Whence,  a;  =  2  or  —  3. 

Since  2  satisfies  the  equation  x*  —  4  =  0,  it  must  be  rejected, 
and  the  only  solution  is  x  =  —  3. 

452.  Literal  Equations  involving  Quadratics. 

In  solving  literal  equations  which  involve  complete  quad- 
ratics, the  methods  of  §  449  are  usually  the  most  convenient. 
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Ex.  Solve  the  equation  acac*  —  adx  -f  bcx  —  bd  =  0. 

We  write  the  equation  aca?  —  (ad  —  be)x  =  bd. 
Multiplying  by  4  ac,  and  adding  (ad  —  be)*  to  both  members, 

4 a*c*a?  —  4 ac(ad  —  bc)x  +  (ad  —  6c)2 

=  4a6cd4-a2d2-2a6cd  +  W  =  a2d2+2a6cd  +  6,cs. 

Extracting  square  roots, 
2  acx  —  (ad  —  6c)  =  ±  (ad  +  be). 

2  oca?  =  ad  —  be  ±  (ad  +  be)  =2  ad  or  —26c. 

Whence,  a?  =  -or  — • 

c  a 

If  several  terms  contain  the  same  power  of  x,  the  coefficient  of  that 
power  should  be  enclosed  in  parentheses,  as  shown  above. 


The  above  equation  may  be  solved  more  easily  by  the  method  of  §  183; 
thus,  by  §  166,  the  equation  may  be  written 

(ox  +  6)(cx-d)  =  0. 

Then,  ax  +  b  =  0,  orz  =  --; 

a 

and  ex  —  d  =  0,  or  x  =  -• 

c 

Several  equations  in  Exercise  51  may  be  solved  most  easily  by  the 
method  of  §  183.  

As  a  general  rule,  literal  quadratics  are  best  solved  by  formula. 

453.  Equations  leading  to  Quadratics,  having  the  Unknown 
Number  under  Radical  Signs. 

In  solving  equations  of  this  kind,  only  solutions  which 
satisfy  the  given  equation  should  be  retained. 

In  verifying  solutions,  only  principal  values  of  the  roots  are 
considered  (§  397). 

12 


1.   Solve  the  equation  V5  4-  x  -f  V5  —  x  =     

V6  —  x 

Clearing  of  fractions,     V25  —  a?  +  5  —  x  =  12. 


Transposing,  V25  —  x2  =  x  +  7. 

Squaring,  .    25  -  a?  =  a* +  14  a; +  49. 
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Or,  2x*  +  14s  =  -24. 

Multiplying  by  2,  and  adding  7*  to  both  members, 

4&*  +  28a?  +  49  =  l. 
Extracting  square  roots,        2  x  +  7  =  ±  1. 

2a?  =  -7±l  =  -6or -8. 
Whence,  x  =  —  3  or  —  4. 

Patting  *  =  —  8,  the  given  first  member  becomes 

The  second  member  becomes  ^  =  8  x  2  x  2  =  8  V2. 

V8         2\/2 

Then,  the  solution  z  =  —  3  is  correct. 

Putting  x  =  —  4,  the  given  first  member  becomes  1  +  V9  =  4. 

12 
The  second  member  becomes  —  =  4. 

V9 
Then,  the  solution  x  =  —  4  is  correct 

2.  Solve  the  equation  V»  —  1  +  V3a  +  3  =  4. 
Transposing  V«  — 1,       V3»-|-3  =  4  — V#  — 1. 
Squaring,  *       3  a? -f- 3  =  16 -8  Va-l  +  s-1. 

Transposing,  8  Va?  —  1  =  12  —  2  x. 

Or,  4Va>-l  =  6-a;. 

Squaring,  16  x  - 16  =  36  - 12  x  +  a* 

Or,  a>*-28a;  =  -52. 

Completing  the  square, 

a*  _  28  a; +  14*  =  144. 

Extracting  square  roots,      x  — 14  =  ±  12. 

Whence,  x  =  14  ±  12  =  26  or  2. 

Patting  x  =  26,  the  given  first  member  becomes  5  +  9,  or  14. 
Then,  the  solution  x  =  26  is  not  correct. 

Patting  x  =  2,  the  given  first  member  becomes  1  +  8,  or  4. 
Then,  x  =  2  is  the  only  correct  solution. 
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EXERCISE  51 

14>  V5xa-3x-41  =  3x-7. 


1 

Solve  the  following : 

1. 

2x 
3 

5  _7x 
4x      9 

21 
4x 

2. 

5 
6x 

13  _  1 
9x*     18* 

8. 

3 
4x 

,4x_     85 
3          18 

4. 

xa- 

f2mx  =  l  - 

m*. 

5. 

x* 

-2ax  =  -6 

a +  9. 

6. 

x» 

f  ax  +  bx  =  - 

-  a&. 

v/7. 

x« 

-  (n  -  l)x  = 

H. 

15.  6-V5x*-9  =  12. 

■1ft.  V7x  +  8-V5x-4  =  2. 

1^       3a x  4-  5  6   =  ^ 

'  x  -  6  6     3a- 10  6 

is.    l        l   -    *-17 


x  +  3     x-5     x*-2x-16 

19.  -J-+       7x       _     15 


x-2     24(x  +  2)     x*-4 

^   x-2     x  +  4_     7 

8.  6x  +  5_4s  +  4=;0  »  iT5~x^3 S 

4X"3      X~3  gl   x-a     x  +  a_*«-6«» 

9.  x2  —  ro*nx  +  mn2!  =  t»V.  x  +  a     x  —  a  "~  x*  —  a2 

10.  x*  -  4  ax  -  10  x  =  -  40  a.  _      n — --^^ 5—=-  . . 

^.  V(a  +  2  6)x  — 2a6  =  x-46. 


n    10x*-3_5x*  +  6     Ox8-!  , 01 

18       ""       9  9x*-2*      38.  2x+V4x*-7=        Z1 


V4x*-7 
12.  6x?  +  4ax-15te  =  10a&.  n  n  ± 

94.  — 55 - =-. 

18.  amx3  +  anx  +  6mx  +  6n  =  0.  2x  +  a     3 x -  4 a     3 

25.  2V3x  +  4  +  8vr3x  +  7  =  -^|: 


28.  (a  +  x)»  +  (6-x)»  =  (a  +  &)».       82. 


V8x  +  4 
1  1  14 


X2-3X     x*  +  4x     15x* 


,/27.  Vx-a  +  V2x  +  3a  =  V6^.  88.  |*±I  +  ?iL=L?  =  H . 

3x-2     2x+l      4 

28.  3Vx~^l-— -^ —  =  4.  84.  —1— =  1-1  +  1. 

Vx  —  1  a  —  6  +  x     a     6     x 

29.  _JL.  +  a±j  =  2(q'+6»).  w    1/_1 1\  =  8/11\ 

a  +  b        x  a8-&*  8\4x~l     2/        \3x+l     3J 

80.^1=4^.  86.  -J ,1^1+     3 


x         a2-6"  ^-4     3(x  +  2)  2-x 

81.  -^ — ld**  =  _5.  87.  3VxT^  +  2\^+F5  =  -?t^. 
4-5x        8x            6  VS+a 

88   3x9-4     4x8  +  3         9xa-128     =1 

x2  +  5       2x2-l  2x*  +  9x*-5 
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88  5  7       _8xa-13x-64 

2x  +  3     3x-4       6xa  +  x-12 

w      x  +  4  a       3  x  -  2  a  _       30  ax  -  aa 
2x-3a      3x  +  a      6X2-  7ax-3a2' 

11.  * + 5 =  2.  45.  -? *±J_  =  &±1*_2. 

x  +  a  —  c     x+6  — c  x— 1     x2  +  x  +  l      x8  — 1 

43.  Vmx  +  V(m-n)x  +  mn  =  21^4,3    3x2  +  x-2  =  3xa  +  4x-l 
«.  28(3x  +  10)  25       ,A  *2xa-4x-6     2xa-2x-l 

Ux»-27     "2x2-3x~  47.  «W(l  +  x)«-WeP(l-*)«  =  0. 

^  2x-3n      3x  +  n  __10  48#  2x+J^=2jH1j.< 

3x  +  n      2x-3n      3*  Vx  +  1     Vn  +  1 

4».  * + i  =4 

60.  -» *±i  +  _* *=i  =  0. 

x  +  4         x        x  —  6         x 

51.  V6-6x  +  V2-7x  =  V12  +  6  x. 

«L»±a  +  t^  =  a±*  +  «z4.      53.  VaM^  -  V^TSx  =  a  -  b. 
x  —  a     x  +  a     a  —  b     a  +  6 

54.  (x  -  2  a  +  3  ft)2  +  (*  +  3  a  -  2  ft)9  =  26  a3  -  30  a&  +  13  b*. 

Vx^Ti-Vx2^!     v^Tl  +  Vx2^^ 
53.  (a-&  +  2c)x2-(2a  +  &  +  c)x  =  -a-26  +  c. 

#T.  Vaa  +  ax  +  x9  +  Vaa  -  ax  +  xa  =  a.(  V7  +  VIS). 

58.  SLtJ+«  +  ?  +  «±5  =  a  59.  ^±I>_^ziI_*±0  =  _i 

x-1     x-2     x-3  x-4     x+6     x-8 

60.  Vl  +  x  +  x2  +  VI  -  x  +  x2  =  x  (1  +  V3). 
31.  (x  +  a-2&)»-(x-2a  +  6)8  =  9(a-&)8. 

33.-? 1 ?_  =  -i_. 

x  +  8     x-6     x+7     x-9 

33.  V3x2  +  4x+10- VSx9  +  2x-8  =  2. 

6L  -1-+!+     1+1  =  0.  35.  l--L_+2  +  _i-=0. 

x+a     a     x+6     6  x     &-x     a     a+b 

33.  (8mn  +  n^x2  -(6m2  -  7  ron  -  2n2)x  +  2  win  -  3  n2  =  0. 

37   «  +  l.*  +  3  =  s  +  2     x  +  4 

*  x  +  7     x  +  6     x  +  8     x  +  6* 
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88.  (8aa+10a6-362)xa-(16aa  +  662)«  +  8ag-10ad-36»  =  0. 

x  —  a     x  —  b     b     a  x  — 2     x  — 3     x  — 5     x  — 6 

71.  Vxa  +  2x-3-  Vxa-2x-3  =  V2x*-6. 

78.   Vx2  +  7  ax  +  12  a2  +  Vx2  -  7  ax  +  12  a*  =  V2xa  +  24aa. 

73. 1 —  + 1 — _  + 1 — --  + 1 =  0. 

x+2a+36     x-2a-36     x+2a-36     x-2a+3& 

74   s'  +  Qs  +  l  |4xfl+12x+l__2x8-12x~l  .$x*-9x-l 
x  +  6  x  +  3  x-6  x-3 

76   x+_l     x  +  2  +  x_+3  =  _g 
x-1     x-2     x-3 

78.  (x-^(x-?)(x-^)  =  (x  +  2)(x  +  3)(x  +  4). 

77.  (x2  +  l)(aa -  b2 -  c2  +  2 be)  =  2x(aa  +  6s  -  26c  +  c*). 


THEORY  OF  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS 

464.  A  quadratic  equation  cannot  have  more  than  two  different 
roots. 

Every  quadratic  equation  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 

as*  +  bx  -f-  c  £  0. 

If  possible,  let  this  equation  have  three  different  roots,  rD  r* 
and  r8;  then,  by  §  110, 

arf  +  to*!  +  c  =  0,  (1) 

ar22  +  &r2  +  c  =  0,  (2) 

and  ar38  +  br8  +  c  =  0.  (3) 

Subtracting  (2)  from  (1), 

Then,         a{rY  +  r^fa  -  r2)  +  fefa  —  r2)  =  0, 
or,  fa  —  r^){arY  +  ar,  +  b)  =  0. 

Whence,  either  rx  —  r2  =  0,  or  else  orx  -f  ar2  +  6  =  0  (§  49). 
But  rx  —  r2  cannot  be  zero,  for,  by  hypothesis,  rx  and  r2  are 
different. 
Hence,  arx  +  ar2  +  6  =  0.  (4) 
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In  like  manner,  by  subtracting  (3)  from  (1),  we  have 

arx  4-  ar8  +  b  =  0.  (5) 

Subtracting  (6)  from  (4),  ar%  —  arz  =  0,  or  ra—rs  =  0. 

But  this  is  impossible,  for,  by  hypothesis,  rt  and  r8  are 
different. 

Hence,  a  quadratic  equation  cannot  have  more  than  two 
different  roots. 

455.  Sum  and  Product  of  Roots. 

Let  rx  and  r,  denote  the  roots  of  ax*  +  bx+c  =  0. 
Then,  by  §  450, 

rx - ,andry - 

Adding  these  values,    rx  +  r2  =  — - —  = 

2a  a 

Multiplying  them  together, 

4  a*  4  a2     a 

Hence,  if  a  quadratic  equation  is  in  the  form  ax*  -f  bx  -f  c  =  0, 
tfc  sum  o/  fte  root*  equals  minus  the  coefficient  of  x  divided 
by  the  coefficient  of  x*,  and  the  product  of  the  roots  equals  the 
independent  term  divided  by  the  coefficient  of  x*. 

1.  Find  by  inspection  the  sum  and  product  of  the  roots  of 

3x*-7x-15  =  0. 

FT  ■€  H 

The  sum  of  the  roots  is  -,  and  their  product  ^— ,  or  —  5. 

3  o 

2.  One  root  of  the  equation  6  x*  +  31  a  =  —  35  is  —  - ;  find 
the  other. 

The  equation  can  be  written  6a^-f31x-f35  =  0. 

Then,  the  sum  of  the  roots  is  —  — ,  and  their  product  -—  • 

6  6 

Then,  the  other  root  is  -?  +  L  <>r  ¥-*— 5>  that  is>  ""i" 
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EXERCISE  52 

Find  by  inspection  the  sum  and  product  of  the  roots  of : 
1.  xa  +  7x  +  6  =  0.  0.  4x-12x*  =  3. 

8.  xa-x+12=0.  6.  9x-21xa  +  7=0. 
3.  xa+3x-l=0.  7.  6xa+x  +  4  =  0. 

/4.  3x*-x-6  =  0  8.  6axa  +  7a&x  =  20fta. 

9.  One  root  ofx2  +  7x  =  98is7;  find  the  other. 

10.  One  root  of  28xa  -  x  -  15  =  0  is  - 1 ;  find  the  other. 

7 

*41.   One  root  of  xa- 9x  + xV3 +  2 -7V3  =  0  is  6  +  2V3;  find  the 

other. 

12.   If  r\  and  r8  are  the  roots  of  ax*  +  bx  +  c  =  0,  express  the  following 
in  terms  of  r\  and  r% : 
(a)  n*  +  nr*  +  r«».       (6)  t^±I*l.       (c)    L  +  -L.        (d)  n*  +  tf- 

456.  Discussion  of  General  Solutioa 

By  §  448,  the  roots  of  as?  +  bx  +  c  =  0  are 


2a  2a 

We  will  now  discuss  these  results  for  all  possible  real  values 
of  a,  by  and  c. 

I.  b*  —  4  ac  positive. 

In  this  case,  rx  and  r,  are  reoJ  and  unequal. 

II.  6*-4ac  =  0. 

In  this  case,  ^  and  rt  are  rea/  and  equal. 

III.  6j  —  4  ac  negative. 

In  this  case,  rL  and  r,  are  imaginary  (§  407),  or  complex 
(§  415). 

IV.  6  =  0. 

In  this  case,  the  equation  takes  the  form 

(rf  +  caO;  whence,  a>=±\/  —  -• 

If  a  and  c  are  of  unlike  sign,  the  roots  are  real,  equ/d  ft 
absolute  value,  and  unlike  in  sign. 
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If  a  and  c  are  of  like  sign,  both  roots  are  imaginary. 

V.  c  =  0. 

In  this  case,  the  equation  takes  the  form 

aa52-|-te  =  0;  whence,  «  =  0,  or  — -• 

a 

Hence,  the  roots  are  both  real,  one  being  zero. 

VI.  6  =  0,  andc  =  0. 

In  this  ease,  the  equation  takes  the  form  ax,  =  0. 
Hence,  both  roots  equal  zero. 

The  roots  are  both  rational,  or  both  irrational,  according  as 
6* -4  ac  is,  or  is  not,  a  perfect  square. 

Ex.    Determine  by  inspection  the  nature  of  the  roots  of 

2s*-53-18  =  0. 

Herea»2,fr»-5,c«-18;  and 6*-4ac=»25  +  144  =  169. 
Since  V  —  4  ac  is  positive,  the  roots  are  real  and  unequal. 
Since  &*— 4  ac  is  a  perfect  square,  both  roots  are  rational. 

EXERCISE  53 

Determine  by  inspection  the  nature  of  the  roots  of : 

1.  6a*  +  7x-6  =  0.  6.   16a*-9  =  0. 

2.  4z»-x  =  0,  7.  9x*  =  12x  +  l. 

8.   10x*  +  17x  +  3  =  0.  8.   25xa  +  30x  +  9  =  0. 

4.  4z*-20x  +  25  =  0.  9.   T»*+8x  =  0. 

5.  x*  -  21  x  +  200  =  0.  10.  41x-20x*  =  20. 

FACTORING 

467.  Factoring  of  Quadratic  Expressions. 
A  quadratic  expression  is  an  expression  of  the  form 

as*  -f  6x  -f-  c. 

In  §  174,  we  showed  how  to  factor  certain  expressions  of  this 
form  oy  inspection;  we  will  now  derive  a  role  for  factoring  any 
quadratic  expression. 
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We  have, 

03*  +  fcc  +  c  =  a/W  —  + -) 

-°[*44)'-£+i] 
=«[(-fj-w-f^] 

f    .    b    Wb*-4ac\{    ,    &       W-4ae\ 

by  §171.    (1) 
But  by  §  450,  the  roots  of  ax*  +  foe  +  c  =  0  are 

6    .  V6'  —  4ac        , 6 Vy  — 4ac 

2a  2a  2a  2a 

Hence,  to  factor  a  quadratic  expression,  place  it  equal  to  zero, 
and  solve  the  equation  thus  formed. 

Then  the  required  factors  are  the  coefficient  of  x*  in  the  given 
expression,  x  minus  the  first  root,  and  x  minus  the  second. 

1.   Factor  6<e*  +  7x  —  3. 

Solving  the  equation  6x*  +  7x  —  3  =  0,  by  §  450, 


-7±y49  +  72_-7±ll^l       _3 
12  12  3  2* 

Then,  6  x*  +7  x  -  3  =  efx  -|Y*  +  |) 

=  (3a?-l)(2«  +  3). 
The  example  may  also  be  solved  by  using  (1)  as  a  formula. 

2.   Factor  4  4- 13  x  -  12  a*. 

Solving  the  equation  4  + 13  x  — 12  x*  =  0,  we  have 

- 13  ±yi69  + 192_  - 13  ±  19     _lor* 

-24  "      -24     *     4      3* 
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Whence,   4  +  13s-12a?:=-12/W 1Y«-|^ 

=4(,+i)x(-a)(«-i) 

=  (l  +  4a;)(4-3<r). 

3.  Factor2aj'-3a^-22/s-7a;  +  4y  +  6. 
We  solve  the  equation 

2aj"-<B(3y  +  7r)-23/s  +  4y  +  6  =  0. 


ByS450,      s=s3y-f7±V(3y  +  7)'  +  16y»--32y-48 


=  3y  +  7±V25y»  +  10y  +  l 

4 

=  3.y  +  7j:(5,y-f-l) 
4 

4  4*2 

Then,        2;e'-3a>y-2y2-7<r  +  4y  +  6 

=  2[o?-(2y  +  2)]^-=i^"| 

=  (x-2y-2)(2*  +  y-3). 

468.  If  the  coefficient  of  a*  is  a  perfect  square,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  factor  the  expression  by  completing  the  square  as  in 
§  447,  and  then  using  §  171. 

1.  Factor  9a*— 9<r-4 

By  S  447,  9  a?  —  9  x  will  become  a  perfect  square  by  adding 

9  3 

to  it  the  square  of  - — -,  or  -;  then, 

2x3        2 

9as*-9s-4  =  9;e,-9as  +  (|Y-2-4 

25 


("-IH 
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Then,     9«F-.9«-4-(s«-.|  +  ^8«^|^    (§171) 

=  (3s  +  l)(3a;-4). 

If  the  x2  term  is  negative,  the  entire  expression  should  be 
enclosed  in  parentheses  preceded  by  a  —  sign. 

2.  Factor  3 - 12  *- 4 a*. 

3- 12  a- 4^  = -(4  s*  + 12  s-3) 

«  -  (4  3s  + 12  x  +  9  -  9  -  3) 

&  -  [(2  x  +  3)2  - 12] 

=  (2s  +  3+Vl2)  x  (-l)(2s  +  3-Vl2) 

fc  (2V3  -|-3  +  2  a?)  (2V3  -  3  -  2ar). 

In  certain  cases,  the  factors  of  a  quadratic  expression  involve 
complex  numbers. 

3.  Factor  x*  —  4  x  +  9. 

j*  —  4«+?«(^  —  4  a>  +  4)  +  6 

=  (*-2)«-(-5)  _ 

=  (x  -  2  +  V^l)  (x  -  2  -  V-  6). 

EXERCISE  54 

Factor  the  following  by  the  method  of  §  457 : 
1.  x*+14x  +  88.  10.   82*  +  18ft-6. 

3.  x*-13x  +  40.  11.  6x*  +  7x  +  S. 

5.  a;2_aj_42.  18.   12x*  +  7x-45. 

4.  4xa  +  3x-7.  IS.   14a»-fc8x*  +  a<i*. 
B.  8x2-llx-20.                              14.  24x*-17xy  +  Sifc 

6.  2x2  +  9x  +  0.  1ft.  S8x*-tn*-2m* 

7.  6x2-3<3*  +  8&  16.   6-26x-24x*. 

8.  9-8x-*2.  17.  8  +  14x-16x*. 

9.  20  +  19x-6a*  18.  21  x*  +  23 xy*  +  6 y*. 

19.   **-xfr— C^-Cx  +  lSy +  6. 
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90.  x*-3xy-4y*  +  6x-4y  +  8. 

21.  z*-6xy  +  &i/*-2x-2y-S. 

88.  2a'  +  6a&  +  2&*  +  7a  +  6*  +  & 

88.  8x*  +  7xy-6y*-10x«-8y*  +  8*». 

24.  2-7y-7x  +  3tf*  +  xy-4xa. 

Factor  the  following  by  the  method  of  §  468 : 

86.   4x*-12x-7.  80.  l  +  2x-x». 

86.  32 -12* -0a*  81.  16x*-16x  +  l. 

87.  16 ^  +  66 2 +  33.  88.  26xs-25x  +  6. 

88.  9x*  +  24x-2.                                     88.  36x8  +  72x  +  29. 
I  4x*  +  20x  +  19.                                  84.  11  +  10X-26X9. 


>.  We  will  now  take  up  the  factoring  of  expressions  of 
the  forms  a*4  +  aa?y*  4-  y4,  or  a^  +  y4,  when  the  factors  involve 
surds.     (Compare  §  172.) 

1.  Factor  a4+ 2aW  +  25&4. 

rt  +  2a*V  +  25b4=  (a4 +  10  a*fr+ 25b4) -8aW 

=  (a2  +  5  ft2)2  -  (abVS)2 
=  (a*  +  5  V  +  ab  V8)(a2  +  5  6"  -  a&VS) 
=  (a2  +  2a6V2  +  562)(a8-2a6V2  +  5&,). 

The  above  expression  may  also  be  expressed  as  the  product  of  two 
factors  involving  complex  numbers. 

2.  Factor  a^  +  1. 

0*  +  l  =  (a!*  +  2<B*  +  l)-23» 

=  (s*  +  l)2-(aV2)* 

-  (a?  +  xV2  +  lK^2  -  «V2  + 1). 

EXERCISE  55 

In  each  of  the  following,  obtain  two  sets  of  factors,  where  this  can  be 
done  without  bringing  in  imaginary  numbers : 

1.  x*-7x*  +  4.  4.  4a4  +  6aa  +  0. 

8.   o*  +  M.  5.  36x*-92x»  +  40. 

8.  0!»*-llm«+l.  6.  25 m*  +  28 m*n*  +  16 n4. 
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460.  Solution  of  Equations  by  Factoring. 

In  §  183,  we  showed  how  to  solve  equations  whose  first  mem- 
bers could  be  resolved  by  inspection  into  first  degree  factors, 
and  whose  second  members  were  zero. 

We  will  now  take  up  equations  whose  first  members  can  be 
resolved  into  factors  partly  of  the  first  and  partly  of  the  second, 
or  entirely  of  the  second  degree. 

1.  Solve  the  eouation  x*  —  1  =  0. 
Factoring  the  first  member,  (a;  —  l)(x*  +  x  + 1)  =  0. 
Then,  x  — 1=0,  or  *  =  1 ; 

and  x2  +  x  -f- 1  =  0 ;  whence,  by  §  460, 


-l±Vl-4     -lfV-8 
x  = = • 

2  2 

2.   Solve  the  equation  x4  ■+- 1  =  0. 
By  Ex.  2,  §  459, 

x4  + 1  =  (a*  +  x  V2  +  l)(s*  -  x  V2  + 1). 

Solving   x3  +  a?V2  -f  1  =  0,  we  have 

-V2±V2^4_-V2±V=T2 
2  2 

Solving    a2  —  x V2  + 1  =  0,  we  have 

„_V2±V2^4_V2±V=^2 

x  —  _  —  _  • 
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Solve  the  following  equations : 
1.  3x»-2x2+15x-10  =  0.  3.  x*  +  4x*-82  =  0. 

3.  x»-64=0.  5.   27x8  +  8  =  0.  7.   64x»-126  =  0. 

6.    16x*-81=0.  8.  x«-729a«  =  0. 


4. 

x*  +  216  x  =  0. 

9. 

x2  +  2x  +  4_4 

x2  -  2  x  -  4     x'2 

11. 

x*  +  81  =  0. 

12. 

x*-6x2  +  l=0. 

10    z2(x  +  4q)-9q«  a;8-2q>;_0 

"  x2(z-4a)-9o«  x2  +  2o* 

13.  x*  +  2x*  +  25  =  0.     15.  x8-266a8=0. 

14.  x*-18x2  +  9  =  0.     16.  9x*-x*  +  4  =  0. 
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461.  Maxima  and  Minima  Values  of  Quadratic  Expressions. 

The  greatest  or  least  value  of  a  quadratic  expression  may 
sometimes  be  found  by  the  artifice  of  completing  the  square. 

1.  Find  the  minimum  value  of  x*  —  5  x  +  7. 
We  have  x*-5x  +  7  =  (x-?)*+-. 

Since  I  x  —  -  J  is  positive  for  every  real  value  of  x,  the  least 

/       5V     3  5 

value  of  fa;  —  -)  4-  -  is  when  x  =  — 

Thus,  the  minimum  value  of  the  expression  is  — 

4 

2.  Find  the  maximum  value  of  4  —  3  x  —  2  x2. 
We  may  write  the  expression 

'-t+t*)-4-2[HBH-2K)' 

3 

The  greatest  value  is  when  x  = 

4  41 

Thus,  the  greatest  value  of  the  expression  is  —  • 

o 

EXERCISE  57 

Find  the  maxima  and  minima  values  of  the  following,  and  determine 
which : 

1.  ofi  +  Sz-l.  8.  4a*-8x-6.  5.  3sa  +  6:e  +  4. 

2.  6-8x-a*  4.  3  +  x-aJ2.  6.    -2-9x-9s2. 

7.  6x2-7a:  +  3.  8.    -7  +  23-6x2. 


PROBLEMS  INVOLVING  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS  WITH 

ONE  UNKNOWN  NUMBER 

462.  In  solving  problems  which  involve  quadratic  equations, 
there  will  usually  be  two  values  of  the  unknown  number ;  only 
those  values  should  be  retained  which  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
the  problem. 

The  considerations  of  §§  261  and  262  hold  for  equations  of 
any  degree. 
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1.  A  man  sold  a  watch  for  $21,  and  lost  as  many  per  cent 
as  the  watch  cost  dollars.    Find  the  cost  of  the  watch. 

Let  x  =  number  of  dollars  the  watch  coat 

Then,  x  =  the  per  cent  of  loss, 

x  x* 

and  x  x  — ,  or  —  =  number  of  dollars  lost. 

100        100 

By  the  conditions,  —  =  x  —  21. 

100 

Solving,  x  =  30  or  70. 

Then,  the  cost  of  the  watch  was  either  $90  or  $70 ;  for  either  of  these 
answers  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

2.  A  farmer  bought  some  sheep  for  $  72.  If  he  had  bought 
6  more  for  the  same  money,  they  would  have  cost  him  $1 
apiece  less.     How  many  did  he  buy  ? 

Let  x  =  number  bought. 

72 
Then,  —  =  number  of  dollars  paid  for  one, 

x 

72 
and  =  number  of  dollars  paid  for  one  if  there 

^  had  been  6  more. 

79  79 

By  the  conditions,  —  =  — —  + 1. 

J  x      x  +  6 

Solving,  x  =  18  or  -  24. 

Only  the  positive  value  of  x  is  admissible,  for  the  negative  value  does 
not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
Therefore,  the  number  of  sheep  was  18. 

If,  in  the  enunciation  of  the  problem,  the  words  ((6  more"  had  been 
changed  to  "6  fewer,"  and  "$1  apiece  less"  to  "$1  apiece  more," 
we  should  have  found  the  answer  24.    (Compare  §  261.) 

EXERCISE  58 

1.  What  number  added  to  its  reciprocal  gives  2}  ? 

2.  Divide  the  number  24  into  two  parts  such  that  twice  the  square  of 
the  greater  shall  exceed  5  times  the  square  of  the  less  by  45. 

3.  Find  three  consecutive  numbers  such  that  the  sum  of  their  squares 
shall  be  434. 

4.  Find  two  numbers  whose  difference  is  7,  and  the  difference  of 
whose  cubes  is  1267. 
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5.  Find  five  consecutive  numbers  such  that  the  quotient  of  the  first 
by  the  second,  added  to  the  quotient  of  the  fifth  by  the  fourth,  shall 

23 
equal  — 

6.  Find  four  consecutive  numbers  such  that  if  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  second  and  fourth  be  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  first 

18 
and  third,  the  quotient  shall  be  — • 

7.  The  area  of  a  certain  square  field  exceeds  that  of  another  square 
field  by  1006  square  yards.  And  the  perimeter  of  the  greater  exceeds  one- 
half  that  of  the  smaller  by  120  yards.    Find  the  side  of  each  field. 

ft.  A  fast  train  runs  8  miles  an  hour  faster  than  a  slow  train,  and  takes 
3  hours  less  to  travel  288  miles.    Find  the  rates  of  the  trains. 

9.  The  perimeter  of  a  rectangular  field  is  184  feet,  and  its  area  1920 
square  feet.    Find  its  dimensions. 

10.  A  merchant  sold  goods  for  $22.75,  and  lost  as  many  per  cent  as 
the  goods  cost  dollars.    What  was  the  cost  ? 

11.  A  merchant  sold  two  pieces  of  cloth  of  different  quality  for  ft  40.25, 
the  poorer  containing  28  yards.  He  received  for  the  finer  as  many  dollars 
a  yard  as  there  were  yards  in  the  piece ;  and  7  yards  of  the  poorer  sold 
for  as  much  as  2  yards  of  the  finer.    Find  the  value  of  each  piece. 

lft.  A  merchant  sold  goods  for  $  50.60,  and  gained  as  many  per  cent 
as  the  goods  cost  dollars.    What  was  the  cost  ? 

lft.  A  has  five-fourths  as  much  money  as  B.  After  giving  A  $6,  B's 
money  is  equal  to  A's  multiplied  by  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  15, 
and  whose  denominator  is  the  number  of  dollars  A  had  at  first.  How 
much  had  each  at  first  ? 

14.  A  and  B  set  out  at  the  same  time  from  places  247  miles  apart, 
and  travel  towards  each  other.  A  travels  at  the  rate  of  0  miles  an  hour ; 
and  B's  rate  in  miles  an  hour  is  less  by  3  than  the  number  of  hours  at  the 
end  of  which  they  meet.    Find  B's  rate. 

15.  A  man  buys  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  stock,  paying  for  each 
as  many  dollars  as  he  buys  shares.  After  the  price  has  advanced  as  many 
dimes  per  share  as  he  has  shares,  he  sells,  and  gains  9  722.50.  How  many 
shares  did  he  buy  ? 

lft.  The  two  digits  of  a  number  differ  by  1 ;  and  if  the  square  of  the 
number  be  added  to  the  square  of  the  given  number  with  its  digits  reversed, 
the  sum  la  685.    Find  the  number. 

17.  A  gives  ft  830,  in  equal  amounts,  to  a  certain  number  of  persons. 
B  gives  the  same  sum,  in  equal  amounts,  to  18  fewer  persons,  and  gives 
to  each  $6  more  than  A.    How  much  does  A  give  to  each  person  ? 
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18.  The  telegraph  poles  along  a  certain  road  are  at  equal  intervals. 
If  the  interval  between  the  poles  were  increased  by  22  feet,  there  would 
be  8  fewer  in  a  mile.     How  many  are  there  in  a  mile  ? 

19.  A  merchant  bought  a  cask  of  wine  for  f  45.  Having  lost  3  gallons 
by  leakage,  he  sells  the  remainder  at  $  1.60  a  gallon  above  cost,  and  makes 
a  profit  of  33 J  per  cent  on  his  entire  outlay.  How  many  gallons  did  the 
cask  contain  ? 

20.  The  men  in  a  regiment  can  be  arranged  in  a  column  twice  as  long 
as  it  is  wide.  If  their  number  were  224  less,  they  could  be  arranged  in  a 
hollow  square  4  deep,  having  in  each  outer  side  of  the  square  as  many  men 
as  there  were  in  the  length  of  the  column.    Find  the  number  of  men. 

21.  The  denominator  of  a  fraction  exceeds  twice  the  numerator  by  2, 

and  the  difference  between  the  fraction  and  its  reciprocal  is  — •    Find 
the  fraction.  ** 

22.  A  man  started  to  walk  3  miles,  intending  to  arrive  at  a  certain 
time.  After  walking  a  mile,  he  was  detained  10  minutes,  and  was  in 
consequence  obliged  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  a  mile  an  hour  faster. 
What  was  his  original  speed  ? 

28.  A  regiment,  in  solid  square,  has  24  fewer  men  in  front  than  when 
in  a  hollow  square  6  deep.     How  many  men  are  there  in  the  regiment  ? 

24.  A  rectangular  field  is  surrounded  by  a  fence  160  feet  long.  The 
cost  of  this  fence,  at  96  cents  a  foot,  was  one-tenth  as  many  dollars  as 
there  are  square  feet  in  the  area  of  the  field.  What  are  the  dimensions 
of  the  field  ? 

25.  A  crew  can  row  down  stream  18  miles,  and  back  again,  in  1\  hours. 
Their  rate  up  stream  is  1J  miles  an  hour  less  than  the  rate  of  the  stream. 
Find  the  rate  of  the  stream,  and  of  the  crew  in  still  water. 

26.  A  man  put  8  5000  in  a  savings-bank  paying  a  certain  rate  of  in- 
terest. At  the  end  of  a  year  he  withdrew  8  75,  leaving  the  remainder  at 
interest.  At  the  end  of  another  year,  the  amount  due  him  was  8  5278.60. 
Find  the  rate  of  interest. 

27.  A  square  garden  has  a  square  plot  of  grass  at  its  centre,  surrounded 
by  a  path  4  feet  in  width.  The  area  of  the  garden  outside  the  path  ex- 
ceeds by  768  square  feet  the  area  of  the  path ;  and  the  side  of  the  garden 
is  less  by  16  feet  than  three  times  the  side  of  the  plot.  Find  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  garden. 

28.  A  merchant  has  a  cask  full  of  wine.  He  draws  out  6  gallons, 
and  fills  the  cask  with  water.  Again  he  draws  out  6  gallons,  and  fills 
the  cask  with  water.  There  are  now  25  gallons  of  pure  wine  in  the  cask. 
How  many  gallons  does  the  cask  hold  ? 
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89.  A  and  B  sell  a  quantity  of  corn  for  $  22,  A  selling  10  bushels  more 
than  B.  If  A  had  sold  as  many  bushels  as  B  did,  he  would  have  received 
1 8 ;  while  if  B  had  sold  as  many  bushels  as  A  did,  he  would  have  received 
$  16.     How  many  bushels  did  each  sell,  and  at  what  price  ? 

80.  Two  men  are  employed  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work.  The  first 
receives  #48 ;  and  the  second,  who  works  6  days  less,  receives  827.  If 
the  second  had  worked  all  the  time,  and  the  first  6  days  less,  they  would 
have  received  equal  amounts.  How  many  days  did  each  work,  and  at 
what  wages  ? 

81.  A  and  B  run  around  a  course,  starting  from  the  same  point,  in 
opposite  directions.  A  reaches  the  starting-point  4  minutes,  and  B  0 
minutes,  after  they  have  met  on  the  road.  If  they  continue  to  run  at 
the  same  rates,  in  how  many  minutes  will  they  meet  at  the  starting- 
point? 

88.  A  carriage-wheel,  15  feet  in  circumference,  revolves  in  a  certain 
number  of  seconds.  If  it  revolved  in  a  time  longer  by  one  second,  the 
carriage  would  travel  14400  feet  less  in  an  hour.  In  how  many  seconds 
does  it  revolve  ? 

DISCUSSION   OF   PROBLEMS    INVOLVING   QUADRATIC 
EQUATIONS  WITH  ONE  UNKNOWN  NUMBER 

463.  Interpretation  of  Complex  Results. 

Prob.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  two  real  numbers  whose 
sum  shall  be  10,  and  product  26. 

Let  x  =  one  number. 

Then,  10  —  x  =  the  other. 

By  the  conditions,        x  (10  —  x)  =  26. 

Solving,  x  =  5  ±  V^~T. 

We  conclude  that  the  given  conditions  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  the 
problem  is  impossible. 

Hence,  imaginary  or  complex  results  show  that  the  problem  is 
impossible. 

464.  The  Problem  of  the  Lights. 

To  find  upon  the  line  which  joins  two  lights,  A  and  B,  the 
point  equally  illuminated  by  them ;  it  being  given  that  the 
intensity  of  a  light,  at  a  certain  distance,  equals  its  intensity 
at  the  distance  1,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  given  distance. 
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C*  A  a  £  c 

Let  B  be  c  units  to  the  right  of  A. 

Let  a  and  b  denote  the  intensities  of  A  and  B,  respectively, 
at  the  distance  1. 

Let  the  point  of  equal  illumination  be  ag  units  to  the  right 
of  A 

Then  it  will  be  c  —  x  units  from  J5. 

By  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  the  intensity  of  A  at  the 

distance  x  units,  is  ^;  and  the  intensity  of  B  at  the  distance 
c  —  x  units,  is 


(c  -  xy 


Then,  a 


**     (c  —  a?) 


i 


c  Va       _       c  Va 


Solving  this  equation,  x  = - or 


Va -f  V&         Va  — V& 

Since  there  are  two  lights,  c  must  always  be  positive ;  then, 
neither  a,  ft,  nor  c  can  equal  zero. 
The  problem  then  admits  of  only  three  different  hypotheses: 

1.  a>6. 

In  this  case,  —         _  is  <  1,  and  >  -• 

Va-h  V6  * 

j% 
Then,  the  first  value  of  x  is  <  c,  and  >  -• 

Thus,  the  first  point  of  equal  illumination  is  at  C,  between 
the  lights,  and  nearer  B%  the  lesser  light 

Again, - —  is  >  1. 

Va-VS 

Then,  the  second  value  of  a?  is  >  c. 

Thus,  the  second  point  of  equal  illumination  is  at  C\  in  AB 

produced,  to  the  right  of  the  lesser  light. 

2,  a<6. 

In  this  case,      JVa    ,.  is  <  1,  and  the  first  value  of  x  <  % 

Va  +  V6  *  * 


f. 
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Then,  the  first  point  of  equal  illumination  is  between  the 
lights,  and  nearer  A,  the  lesser  light. 

Again,  the  second  value  of  *  is  negative. 

Then,  the  second  point  of  equal  illumination  is  at  C",  in  BA 
produced,  to  the  left  of  the  lesser  light 

3.  a  *=&. 


In  this  case, 


— ^5 —  =  _    and  the  first  value  of  x  =  -. 
V5  +  V6     2  2 


Then,  the  first  point  of  equal  illumination  is  midway  between 
the  lights. 

e  Va 


Again, 


-r=oo(§247). 


va-  V& 

Then,  there  is  no  second  point  of  equal  illumination  in  AB, 
or  AB  produced. 

In  this  case,  as  Va  —  Vb  approaches  the  limit  zero,  the  second  value 
of  z  increases  without  limit 

That  1b,  as  the  difference  between  the  intensities  of  the  lights  approaches 
the  limit  zero,  the  distance  from  A  to  the  second  point  of  equal  illumina- 
tion increases  without  limit 


GRAPHICAL   REPRESENTATION   OF   QUADRATIC   EXPRES- 
SIONS WITH  ONE  UNKNOWN  NUMBER 


The  graph  of  a  quadratic  expression,  with  one  unknown 
number,  may  be  found  as  in  §  279. 

Ex.  Find  the  graph  of  a?  — •  2  x  —  3. 

Put  y  =  x*—  2x-  3. 

Ifa?=0,      y  =  -3.    (A) 

y— .4.    (S) 

»  — 8.    (0) 

y  =  0.        (Z>) 

y  =  5.       (E) 
If  a;  =  -l,  y  =  0.       (F) 
Ifs«-2,  y  =  5.       (O) 
The  graph  is  the  curve  QBE. 


If*  =  l, 
Ifs  =  2, 
If  o?  =  3, 

If  3  =  4, 
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By  taking  other  values  for  x,  the  curve  may  be  traced  beyond 
E  and  G. 

It  extends  in  either  direction  to  an  indefinitely  great  dis- 
tance from  XX'. 

To  determine  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve,  we  must  know 
what  negative  value  of  y  has  the  greatest  absolute  value;  this 
may  be  found  as  in  §  461. 

We  have,  a2- 2 x -  3  =  (a- l)2- 4. 

The  latter  expression  has  its  negative  value  of  greatest  abso- 
lute value  when  x  =  1,  being  then  equal  to  —  4. 

Then,  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve  has  the  co-ordinates 
(1,  —  4) ;  and  is  therefore  the  point  B. 

466.  The  principle  of  §  280  holds  for  the  graph  of  the  first 
member  of  any  quadratic  equation,  with  one  unknown  number. 

Thus,  the  above  graph  intersects  XX'  twice;  once  at  a; =3, 
and  once  at  x=  — 1 ;  and  the  roots  of  the  equation  x*— 2  x— 3=0 
are  3  and  —  1. 

467.  Graphs  of  the  First  Members  of  Quadratic  Equations 
having  Equal  or  Complex  Roots. 

1 .   Consider  the  equation  Xs— 42+4=0. 

By  §  183,  the  two  roots  are  2  and  2. 
To  find  the  graph  of  the  first  member, 
put  y  =  (x—  2)2. 

If  x  =  0,  y  =  4.     If  x  =  2,  y  =  0.  r*      J   >vj/!    '    x 

If  2  =  1,  y  =  l.    If  a?  =  3,  y  =  l',  etc. 

The  graph  is  the  curve  ABC,  which 
extends  beyond  A  and  C  to  an  indefinitely  great  distance 
from  XX'. 

Since  y  cannot  be  negative,  the  graph  is  tangent  to  XX'  at 
the  point  whose  co-ordinates  are  (2,  0). 

It  is  evident  from  this  that,  if  a  quadratic  equation,  with 
one  unknown  number,  has  equal  roots,  the  graph  of  its  first 
member  is  tangent  to  XX'. 
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3.   Consider  the  equation  s*+jr+2=0. 
Solving,    x=~1±^l. 

To  find  the  graph  of  the  first  member, 
put  y  =  x*  +•  x  +  2. 

Ifx  =  0,y  =  2.     If  s  =  -l,y  =  2. 

If  a;  =  1,  y  =  4.     If  x  =  —  2,  y=  4;  etc. 

The  graph  is  the  curve  ABC,  which 
extends  beyond  A  arid  C  to  an   indefinitely  great  distance 
from  XX'. 

To  find  the  point  B,  where  the  curve  is  nearest  to  XX,  we 
have  /       i\2    7 

7  1 

The  latter  expression  has  its  least  value,  -,  when  «  =  —  -• 


Then,  B  has  the  co-ordinates  (  —  -,  -) 


It  is  evident  from  this  that,  if  a  quadratic  equation,  with 
one  unknown  number,  has  complex  roots,  the  graph  of  its  first 
member  does  not  intersect  XX'. 

The  equation  a^e*  —  b*  =  0  may  be  written  (ax  +  6)(ax  —  6)  =  0. 
The  graph  of  the  first  member  in  this  case  is  a  pair  of  straight  lines 

parallel  to  IF,  respectively,  -  to  the  right  and  -  to  the  left,  of  that 
line. 


a 


a 


EXERCISE  59 

Find  the  graph  of  the  first  member  of  each  of  the  following,  determine 
its  lowest  point,  and  verify  the  principles  of  §§  280  and  467  in  the  results : 

1.  a*-6z  +  4  =  0.     8.   4*2  +  7x  =  0.  5.  4a2  +  12z  +  9  =  0. 

2.  x2  +  z-6  =  0.       4.   8x2- 14x  -  15  =0.     6.   2x2  +  4x  +  6=0. 

m 

Find  the  graphs  of  the  first  membere  of  the  following,  and  verify  the 
principle  of  §  280  in  the  results : 

7.  x2-16  =  0.  $.   9x2-25  =  0. 
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XX.    EQUATIONS  SOLVED  LIKE  QUAD- 
RATICS 

468.  Equations  in  the  Quadratic  Form. 

An  equation  is  said  to  be  in  tbe  quadratic  form  when  it  is  in 
the  form  as*  +  te*  +  c  =  0, 

where  n  is  an  integer  or  fraction ;  as, 

aj-e^-ie^o, 

and  x~*  +  af  *  =  72. 

Such  equations  are  readily  solved  by  the  methods  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

1.  Solve  the  equation  a?  —  6  x*  =  16. 
Completing  the  square  by  the  rule  of  §  445, 

a*8  — 6aj*  +  9  =  16  +  9  =  25. 

Extracting  square  roots,        a?  —  3  =  ±  5. 

Then,  x*  =  3  ±6  =  8  or  —2. 

Extracting  cube  roots,  »*=2  or  —  y/2. 

There  are  also  four  imaginary  roots,  which  may  be  found  by  the  method 
of  §  460. 

2.  Solve  the  equation  2x  +  3  Va?  =  27. 

Since  -y/x  is  the  same  as  #*,  this  is  in  the  quadratic  form. 
Multiplying  by  8,  and  adding  39  to  both  members, 

16x  +  24Vai  +  9  =  216  +  9  =  225. 

Extracting  square  roots,  4  Vs  +  3  =  ±  15. 

Then,  4  VS  =  -S  ±  15  =  12  or  -18. 

r-  9 

Or,  -y/x  =  3  or  —  -• 

2 

But  only  principal  roots  are  considered. 
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Therefore,  V«  cannot  be  negative)  and  the  only  solution  is 

Vs  =  3>  or  o?  =  9. 

In  solving  an  equation  of  the  form 

*        * 

p 
toy  fata*  of  **  which  is  not  a  principal  root,  should  he  rejected. 

For  example,  if  af*=— 2,  the  corresponding  solution  should   he 
rejected. 

3.  Solve  the  equation 2 af*- 11  x*  + 12  =* 0. 
By  formula  (1),  §  450, 

-t     ll±Vl21-96     11  ±5     ,       3 
4  4  2 

In  this  case,  neither  value  is  -rejected. 

Extracting  square  roots,  aT*  s=  ±  2  or  ±  f 5)  • 

Baising  to  third  power,  or1  =  ±  8  or  ±  ( -  ]  • 


Inverting,  a?  =  ±  ^  or  ±  (|j* 


To  solve  an  equation  of  the  form  M=a,  first  extract  the  root  corre- 
qosftag  so  the  munorator  of  the  fractional  exponent,  and  afterwards 
nim  id  the  power  corresponding  to  the  denominator ;  oaretel  attention 
wm%e  fjtvta  to  algebraic  &&* 

469.  An  equation  may  sometimes  be  solved  with  reference 
to  an  eaj>reasfon,  by  regarding  it  as  a  Bingle  letter. 

1.  Solve  the  equation  (a?  +  5)*  -  3  (x  +  5)*  =  40. 
Completing  the  square, 

Extracting  square  roots,  (x  +  5)*  —  |  =  ±  =?• 

TWn,  (*  +  6)l  =  |±^  =  8or-fi. 
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We  reject  the  value  (x  +  5)*  =  —  5 ;  the  only  solution  is 

(x  +  5)*  =  8. 

Extracting  cube  root,   (x  +  5)*  =  2. 

Raising  to  fourth  power,  x  +  5  =  16,  and  x  =  11. 

Certain  equations  of  the  fourth  degree  may  be  solved  by  the 
rules  for  quadratics. 

2.   Solve  the  equation  x4  + 12  Xs  +  34  x*  -  12  x  —  35  =  0. 
The  equation  may  be  written 

(x*  +  12x*  +  36x*)-2x*-12x  =  35. 
Or,  (s*  +  6  z)2-  2(a2  +  6  x)  =  35. 

Completing  the  square, 

(rf  +  6»)f-2(a?  +  6»)+l  =  36. 
Extracting  square  roots,  (x2  +  6  a;)  —  1  =  ±  6. 
Then,  o8  +  6a?  =  7or  -5. 

Completing  the  square,       x*  +  6  a;  +  9  =  16  or  4. 
Extracting  square  roots,  a?  +  3  =  ±4  or  ±2. 

Then,    a>  =  -3±4  or  -3±2  =  1,  -7,  -1,  or  -5. 

In  solving  equations  like  the  above,  the  first  step  is  to  complete  the 
square  with  reference  to  the  x4  and  g*  terms  ;  by  §  447,  the  third  term  oi 
the  square  is  the  square  of  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  x*  term 
by  twice  the  square  root  of  the  x*  term. 


3.   Solve  the  equation  x*  —  6  x  +  5 Vx*  —  6  x  +  20  =  46. 
Adding  20  to  both  members, 

(aj*_  6  x  +  20)  +  5VaJ*-6a>  +  20  =  66. 
Completing  the  square, 

(a5»-6aj  +  20)  +  5Va52-6aj  +  20  +  ^  =  66  +  ^  =  ^. 

4  4        4 

17 


Extracting  square  roots,  Va8  —  6  x  +  20  +  ^  =  ±  ±- 

2  2 


Then,  Va>»-6a;  +  20 m 6  or  — 11. 
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The  only  solution  is  Vo2  —  6  x  +  20  =  6. 

Squaring,  x*  -  6  x  +  20  =  36. 

Completing  the  square,  a?  —  6  x  +  9  ==  25. 

Extracting  square  roots,  a  —  3  =  ±  5,  and  as  =  8  or  —  2. 

In  solving  equations  of  the  above  form,  add  such  an  expression  to  both 
members  that  the  expression  without  the  radical  sign  in  the  ftrst  member 
may  be  the  same  as  that  within,  or  some  multiple  of  it. 


4.  Solve  the  equation  2  as8  +  5  a?  —  2  x Va?  +  5  x  —  3  =*  12. 
The  equation  may  be  written 

x*  +  5x-2xy/x*  +  5x-3  +  x*  =  12. 

Subtracting  3  from  both  members, 

(aj,+5aj-3)-2a?V«2  +  5aj-3  +  iB8  =  9. 

Extracting  square  roots,  Vaj*  +  5x  —  3  —  <e  =  ±3. 

Or,  VaJ  +  Ss-  3  =  a  ±3. 

Squaring,  &*  +  5  <c  —  3  =  &*  ±  6  a>  +  9. 

Then,  -a?  or  lla>  =  12,  and  a>  =  -12  or  ^?. 
Neither  value  satisfies  the  given  equation. 

5.  Solve  the  equation  ,""    +  ^""^  =  5. 

*  aj*-a?     a^-3     2 

^  —  3 
Representing  — by  y,  the  equation  becomes 

ar —  x 
j,  +  !  =  j*    or  2y»  +  2  =  5y. 

y    ^ 

Solving  this,  y  =  -  or  2 ;  that  is, =  -  or  2. 

2  ar  —  a5     2 

Taking  first  value,    2a?*  —  6  =  a?  —  x. 

Or,  ar  +  a>  =  6. 

Solving,  a?  =  2  or  —3. 

Taking  second  value,  a?*  —  3  =  2  ar*  —  2  a>. 

Or,  -x,-h2a?  =  3. 

Solving,  x  =  1  ±  V^2. 
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«  ,       .    m  „      .  EXERCISE  60 

Solve  the  following : 

1.  x«-29x2  =  -100.  9.   6x-8  =  llV£, 

10.  it*  4-  244  x  ■  =  —  248. 
8.  x*+10x*  +  9  =  0.  n    2x-8-35x-*  +  48=0. 

1  x*-83z*  =  -32.  ^  27x«  +  46x»  =  l«. 

5.  64  +  68*-l-«*-a  18   ^.f.ag^.rt 

6.  3  ar*  +  14  sr1  =  & 

«  »  14.   16x>-SSx<- 243  =  0. 

7.  6x"* +  7x"*8  =  -2. 

•     18  15.   161x*4-6=-32xw. 

8.  4  x* «  —  21. 

x*  16.   81x~*-3O8-64x*  =  0. 

17.  (2x*  +  8x)a-4(2x*  +  3x)  =  45. 

18.  x*4-12x»4-14x2-132x-136  =  0. 
lfc   6x  +  12-5V6x+12  =  -4, 

**-3  .     2x    _     17 
2x       x«-3     ~4* 

91.  Sx2  +  «  +  6V3x2  +  x  +  8  =  SO. 

89.  8x*-l+ 6xV8xa-l=r-8x». 

88.  x4-2az»-17<ft*  +  18a>x-f72<its<X. 

84.   18^x-lV+2l/x-lW-6. 
x*  +  2     2  x  -  5     86 


2x-6     x*-f2      6 

x2  -  6  Vx2 -4x  +  ll  =  4 x -  10. 

87.  x2  4-  3  x  4-  4  -  Vx2  4-  3  x  4-  4  =r  8. 

88.  (4x*4-8z-7)2  +  4x24-2x-189  =  0. 

Vx*-3x-8  =  x2  -  3x  -  23. 


80.  (2x2-3x-l)*-6(2xa-8x-l)*  =  16« 

81.  Sv^x2-  12x-7v'x2-12x  =  -2. 
88.  x*-18x*+109x2- 262x4- 180  =  0. 

88.  V3  x2  -  2  x  4- 16  +  2  v^3  x2  -  2  x  4- 18  -  16  =  0. 

84.  7(x»  -  28)"*  4-  8(x«  -  28)~*  =  -  I. 

85.  (3x4- 16)*  4- 9(3x  + 16)*  =  22. 

86.  6x2  +  5*  - 165-4 xVx2  4-  6 x-  8. 
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87.  10(1  -  x2)-  12  x  -  V5x2  +  6x  -  2  =  0. 

88.  x*  +  28x*  +  190x2-84x-135  =  0. 
l  9(x  +  a)*-22  62(x+a)*  +  8&*  =  0. 


40.  x2+l+Vx2-8x  +  87  =  8(x*|-12). 

41.  25(x+l)-1-15(x +!)"*= -2. 

42.  (3x  -  2 a)2  -  4x(8x  -  2 a)  =  4(x  +  4 a)8  +  8x(x  +  4a). 

43    x»-6x+l     x*-2x  +  2_     8 
x2-2x  +  2     x«-6x  +  l         8* 


44.   9x(7  -  x)  +  9Vx2  -  7  x  -  6  =  -  43. 

45    3x2  +  2x-5  .  4x*-7x-l_6 
*   4x*-7x-l     8x2  +  2x-6     2* 

46.   9x*-30x»-186x2+360x+ 1176  =  0. 


47     Js2  +  3x+  10  .     fx2-5x  +  2  _26 

48.   -^l.-^CEI     « 
V     x  *x2  +  3     2 
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XXI.    SIMULTANEOUS   QUADRATIC 

EQUATIONS 

On  the  double  signs  ±  and  7. 

If  two  or  more  double  signs  are  used  in  an  equation,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  equation  can  be  read  in  two  ways  ;  first,  reading  all  the 
upper  signs ;  second,  reading  all  the  lower  signs. 

Thus,  the  equation  a±b=  ±c  can  be  read  either 

a  +  b  =  c,  or  a  -  6  =  -  c. 

And  the  equation  a±b=  ^c  can  be  read  either 

a  +  b=  —c,  or  a  —  b  =  c. 

The  same  notation  will  be  used  in  the  case  of  a  system  of  equations, 
each  involving  double  signs. 

Thus,  the  equations  x  =  ±  2,  y  =  ±  3,  can  be  read  either 
x  =  +  2,  y  =  +  3,  or  x  =  -  2,  y  =  -  3. 

And  the  equations  jc  =  ±  2,  y  =  ^  3,  can  be  read  either 
z  =  +  2,  y  =  —  3,  or  x  =  —  2,  y  =  +  3. 


The  principles  demonstrated  in  §§  233  to  236,  inclusive,  hold  for  simul- 
taneous equations  of  any  degree. 

470.  The  following  principle  is  of  frequent  use  in  solving 
simultaneous  equations  of  higher  degree  than  the  first : 

The  system  of  equations 

(A*B  =  0,  (1) 

'(7xD  =  0,  (2) 

where  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  rational  and  integral  expressions 
which  involve  the  unknown  numbers,  is  equivalent  to  the 
systems 


tA-0,  |B=0,  f*=0, 

1.0  =  0,        1 0  =  0,         lz>=o. 


(3) 


A  =  0, 
.(7  =  0, 

For  any  solution  of  (1)  and  (2)  makes  A  X  B  and  CX.D 
identically  equal  to  0. 
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It  then  makes  at  least  one  factor  of  Ax  B  and  C  x  D  identi- 
cally equal  to  0,  and  hence  satisfies  some  one  of  the  systems  (3). 

Again,  any  solution  of  any  one  of  the  systems  (3)  makes 
either  A  or  B,  and  also  either  C  or  D,  identically  equal  to  0 ; 
and  hence  satisfies  (1)  and  (2). 

Then,  the  system  (1)  and  (2)  is  equivalent  to  (3). 

The  principle  holds  for  any  number  of  equations,  with  any  number  of 
factors. 

471.  Two  equations  of  the  second  degree  (§  113)  with  two 
unknown  numbers  will  generally  produce,  by  elimination,  an 
equation  of  the  fourth  degree  with  one  unknown  number. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  equations 

<x*  +  y=a.  (1) 

\x+tf=b.  (2) 

From  (1)",  y  =  a  —  a2 ;  substituting  in  (2), 

x  +  a*  —  2  ax2  +  x*  =  b; 
an  equation  of  the  fourth  degree  in  x. 

The  methods  already  given  are,  therefore,  not  sufficient  for 
the  solution  of  every  system  of  simultaneous  quadratic  equa- 
tions, with  two  unknown  numbers. 

In  certain  cases,  however,  the  solution  may  be  effected. 

472.  Cask  I.    When  each  equation  is  in  the  form 

aa?  +  by*  =  c. 

In  this  case,  either  x*  or  y2  can  be  eliminated  by  addition  or 
subtraction. 

,    «  ,       .  f3s*+  4y*  =  76.  (1) 

1.  Solve  the  equations  \ 

4  I3y2-lls2  =  4.  (2) 

Multiply  (1)  by  3,  9  a?  + 12  y>  =  228. 

Multiply  (2)  by  4,  12yg--44^=   16. 

Subtracting,  53  x*  =  212. 

Or,     .  s*=     4.  (3) 

Whence,  x  =  ±  2. 
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Substituting  a?=  ±2  in  (IX  12  +  4y*  =  76. 

Then,  jf  =  16.  (4) 

Whence,  y  =  ±  4. 

The  solution  is  x  =  2,  y  =  ±  4 ;  or,  x  =  —  2,  y  =  ±  4.         (6) 

It  follows,  precisely  as  in  Ex.  1,  §  288,  that  the  given  system  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  system  (3)  and  (4). 

Now  (3)  and  (4)  may  be  written 

(x  +  2)(x  -  2)  =  0,  and  (y  +  4)(y  -  4)  =  0. 
And  by  §  470,  these  are  equivalent  to 

rx  +  2  =  0,       rx  +  2  =  0,       rx-2  =  0,  rx-2  =  0, 

ly  +  4  =  0,       11,-4  =  0,       ly  +  4  =  0,  ly-4  =  0; 

which  are  the  same  as  (5). 

The  method  of  elimination  by  addition  or  subtraction  may  be 
used  in  other  examples. 

«    «  ,       ,  (3a?-4y=   47.  (1) 

2.   Solve  the  equations  \  „   .  /ftx 

*  l7a?  +  6y«   33.  (2) 

Multiply  (1)  by  3,  9  x*  - 12  y  « 141. 

Multiply  (2)  by  2,         14g»  +  12y=»  66. 

Adding,  23  a* «  207. 

Then,  s8  =  9,  and  a?  =  ±  3. 

Substituting  aj=  ±3  in  (1),  27-4y  =  47. 

Then,  —  4  y  =  20,  and  y  =  -  5. 

It  is  possible  to  eliminate  one  unknown  number,  in  examples  (1)  and 
(2),  by  8ub$titution  (§  239),  or  by  comparison  ($  240). 
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Solve  the  following : 

f3xa  +  2y*  =  66.  f4x*  +  9y*=13. 

"    l9x*  +  5y«=189.  18a:*-  27y»  =  6. 

f3«-6y2=-116.  J6xy  +    ^  =  -^5. 

"    l7x  +  4y*  =  121.  '  t    ary-3y»  =  -^W. 

J3xa-2xy  =  24.  fllx*-   6y*  =  W.    - 

*'    I4xa-5xy  =  46.  "    I   7 x*  +  15 j^»  =  204. 
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r2a?-aey-3*«  =  0.  (2x*  +  3y*  =  67  -x. 

"  I    x*  +  sy  +  3y*  =  27.  *    I    »a-2y*  =  17. 

f4x*-y«=(8a+6)(a+8  6).  f    y»  +  4*y-3y  =  42. 

'   l4»«-*«=(3a-6)(a-3  6).      .     '    12^- 


xy  +  6  y  =  —  10. 


11. 


Sx  +  2y     3s-2y_41 
8x-2y     3z  +  2y     20* 

8  y«  +  3  a?  =  29. 

(8  x  +  4  y)*  -  (6  a:  -    y)  (6  x  +  5  y)  =  57. 
(6x  -  2y)«-  4(x  -  4  y)(2x  +  3y)  =  226. 


{ 


473.  Case  II.  When  one  equation  is  of  the  second  degree, 
and  the  other  of  the  first. 

Equations  of  this  kind  may  be  solved  by  finding  the  value  of 
one  of  the  unknown  numbers  in  terms  of  the  other  from  the 
first  degree  equation,  and  substituting  this  value  in  the  other 
equation. 

Ex.    Solve  the  equations     [2^-^  =  6*  (1) 

I    x  +2y  =  7.  (2) 

From  (2),  '"^J*"  (3) 

Substituting  in  (1),       2  x*  -  sfe-5)  =  6py5)'  (4) 

Clearing  of  fractions,       4a^  —  7  x  +  x*  =  42  —  6x. 

Or,  6x*-a>  =  42.  (5) 

14 

Solving,  x  =s  3  or  — — • 

Substituting  in  (3),  y  -  ^~  or  ——2-  =  2  or  S. 

The  solution  is  x  =  3,  y  =  2;  or,  a?  =5 — — ,  y  =  — .  (6) 

5  10 

By  f  236,  the  given  system  is  equivalent  to  (3)  and  (4)  ;  or,  since  (4) 
U equivalent  to  (5),  to  the  system  (3)  and  (5).  % 

Now,  (5)  can  be  written  (x  -  3)(6x  +  14)  =  0. 

Then,  by  §  470,  the  system  (3)  and  (5)  is  equivalent  to  the  systems 
(3)  and  x  -  8  =  0,  and  (fi)  and  5  x  +  14  =  0 ;  that  is,  to  (6). 
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Solve  the  following : 


EXERCISE  62 


1. 


x  -2y  =9. 

xy  =  2  a2  +  3  a  -  2. 
3x  +  4y  =  lla  +  2. 


9. 


J2xy  +  x  =  -36. 
I  xy  -  3  y  =  -  5. 
Jx2-2y2  +  3x  =  -8. 
*"    la?-2y«-4y  =  -2. 

M 

e.{8* 


10. 


11. 


%-  xy  +  2y*  =  8. 
3x  +  y  =  10. 
-xy-y2  =  -3. 
2  x  -  3  y  =  6. 


7. 


[?j*  +  i2  =  2. 
3        2 

A+A=2. 

2x     3y 

f2x      R„_H 
x  o 


12. 


13. 


14. 


*     If         6' 

y  +  *  =  *». 
x      a 

4x  +  y-3xy  =  -8. 

x-6y  +  2xy  =  10. 

x        x  —  y_._40^ 
x  —  y        x  21 

2y  +  3x=-l. 

JL  _  JL  —  ??. 

2  y     3  x      24* 

4y-x=-2. 
x2  +  4  xy  =  13. 
l2xy  +  9y*  =  87. 

3  2 


x2  —  y 

32  " 


—  x 


15 


=  0. 


»■{ 


16. 


xV  -  24  xy  +  96  =  0. 

3x-2y=-13. 

f  3  x2  -  6  xy  =  (2  a  -  6)  (a  +  7  5) . 
x  +  y  =  3  (a  —  6). 

474.  Case  III.  When  the  given  equations  are  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  x  and  y;  that  is,  when  x  and  y  can  be  inter- 
changed without  changing  the  equation. 

Equations  of  this  kind  may  be  solved  by  combining  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  values  of  x  +  y  and  x  —  y. 

[x  +  y  =  2.  0) 


1.   Solve  the  equations  __     1  - 

I       xy  —  —  J.O. 

Squaring  (1),  <c*  +  2  xy  +  y2  =       4. 

Multiplj»ng  (2)  by  4,  ±xy         =-60. 

Subtracting,  x*  —  2xy  +  y*=     64. 

Extracting  square  roots,  x  —  y  =  ±  8. 


(2) 

(3) 
(*) 
(6) 
(6) 
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a 

Adding  ^(1)  an.  17    f36x«  +  64y«  =  85. 

™  I  6*  +   8y  =11. 


_    m  f26x«  +  16y«  =  644. 

Subtracting  (6)  frc  18.  { 

f2x*-3xy  +  2y«  =  02. 
10    i 
The  solution  is  x  =  5,  y -k  "  Ux*  +  4xy +  5y*  =  161. 


yi~.~«~„*Me  yv/  **„  I  6x  -   4y  =82. 

Whence, 


In  subtracting  ±  8  from  2,  we  hwv^    f  16»V  -  104  xy  =  -  106. 
tion  explained  on  page  298.  '  x  —  y  =  —  2. 

In  operating  with  double  signs,  ±  is  changed  to  -t  r* 
ever  +  should  be  changed  to  — .  "  -  - 

Equation  (4)  is  equivalent  to  (2)  ;  but  (8)  is  equivalent  to  x  +  y=~2 
and  x  +  y  =  -  2. 

If,  then,  we  use  only  the  value  +  2  for  x  +  y,  the  given  system  is 
equivalent  to  (3)  and  (4). 

By  §  234,  the  system  (3)  and  (4)  is  equivalent  to  (3)  and  (5). 

Then,  the  given  system  is  equivalent  to  the  positive  value  of  x  +  y  in 
(3),  and  (5)  ;  that  is,  to  (1)  and  (6). 

Now  (6)  may  be  written  (x  —  y  —  8)  (x  —  y  +  8)  =  0. 

Then,  by  §  470,  the  system  (1)  and  (5)  is  equivalent  to  (1)  and 
x  -  y  -  8=  0,  and  (1)  and  x  -  y  +  8  =  0  j  that  is,  to  (7). 


The  above  equations  may  also  be  solved  by  the  method  of  Case  II ;  but 
the  symmetrical  method  is  shorter  and  neater. 

(a?  +  y*=50.  (1) 

2.  Solve  the  equations         \  „  fri 

*  I        ajy  =  -7.  (2) 

Multiply  (2)  by  2,  2  xy  =  - 14.  (3) 

Add  (1)  and  (3)  a?  +  2xy  +  y>  =  36.  (4) 

Whence,  x  +  y  =  ±  6.  (6) 

Subtract  (3)  from  (1),  a*  -  2  xy  +  f  =  64.  (6) 

Whence,  x  —  y  =  ±  8.  (7) 

Add  (5)  and  (7),  2a;=:6±8,or  -6±8. 

Whence,  x  =  7,  —  1, 1,  or  —  7. 

Subtract  (7)  from  (5),  2  y  =  6  T  8,  or  -  6  T  8. 

Whence,  y  =  —  1,  7,  —  7,  or  1. 

The  solution  is  a?=±7,  y=^l;  or,  x  =  ±  1,  y  =  T  7. 
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Solve  the  following : 
fxa  +  3y*  =  37. 
tx  -2y  =  9. 
f  xy  =  2aa  +  3a 

l3x  +  4y  =  lla  +  2. 
J2xy  +  x  =  -36. 
I  xy  —  3  y  =  —  5. 
fx* 


EXERCISE  62 


J 


-2. 


••  to  (5)  an<J 


s 


9 


<s* 


xy  —  m6y 
xa-2t/* 


«te  HI  other  sys 
wept  in  the  *igrns  of  terms 


$ 


+ 

'  2 


J 


{ 


x  —  y  =  a. 
xy  —  5. 

'    We  may  also  solve  certain  non-symmetrical  systeir 
the  system 


{ 


a*z*  +  &V  =  c. 
ax  +  by  =d. 


<  J8?  f$ 

5«  *  ?3 


*?  + 


Solve  the  following : 

jx*  +  ya  =  29. 

I  x  +  y  =  -3. 


EXERCISE  63 


08 


'4 

S*      ji 

s*0    *- 


*-'|fr:lL 
xy  =  -  28. 


Jxa  +  ya  =  130. 
*   I    x  -  y  =  -  8. 

fx+y  =  2a  —  1. 
"  1      xy  =  a2  —  a  — 


9. 


10. 


4  +  i  =  74. 


j 

'     0 

L 

H 

J9 
I' 

'If 


5. 


xy 

^  y         a26* 


2. 


11. 


xy  =  a&. 

e     fxa  +  xy  +  ya  =  63. 
I  x  -  y  =  3. 


1-1=12. 
x     y 

1  +  1=??? 
x*     y*      86* 


xy 


10 

— —  i 

3 


7/< 


y 

y     x         3 
x  —  y  =  1. 

-  xy  +  y*  =  a*  +  3  6». 
x  +  y  =  2  a. 


12    fx*  +  9y*  =  60. 
'    I    x-8y  =  0. 

13.  j 


y 

xy  =  - 16. 
2x  +  y  =  14. 


■•r 


,       —  =  24. 
14.  i       xy 

x  +  y  =  llxy. 
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15. 


It 


x*     xtf     \j* 

i+l-a 

x     y 


x»  — xy  +  y_   7 
xty*        "824* 


18.  { 


36*>  +  64y*  =  85. 

6x  +   8y  =11. 
25x*  +  16y«  =  644. 

6x  -   4y  =32. 


1      • 


♦  •  . 


*  — tf_  1 


xy 


18 


f2a-"-3 

"    l6x»  +  4 


x*    xy    y* 


2x*-3xy  +  2y*  =  92. 
xy  +  6  y«  =  161. 
16xV-104xy  =  -106. 
x-y  =  -2. 
1  _3a*-3d*o«  +  o* 


1      1   )  l_q< -<*»&»+ 6« 
lxa    xy    y*       a*(a-o)* 

475.  Case  IV.  JFten  each  equation  is  of  the  second  degree, 
nd  homogeneous/  that  is,  when  each  term  involving  the  unknown 
umbers  is  of  the  second  degree  with  respect  to  them. 

Certain  equations  of  this  form  may  be  solved  by  the  method  of  Case  I 
Case  III.  (See  Exs.  1,  $  472,  and  2,  §  474.)  The  method  of  Case  IV 
ould  be  used  only  when  the  example  cannot  be  solved  by  Cases  I  or  III. 


Ex.    Solve  the  equations      \ 
Putting  in  the  given  equations 


a*+     3^  =  29. 


y  =  vx, 


we  have 


and 


a?2  — 2vaj*«=   5;   or,  as*  = 
as?  +  vV«=29;  or,  a?  = 


1-2V' 

29 
1+t/ 


(1) 
(2) 

(3) 


Equating  values  of  ar, 

l-2«     l  +  t>»                 () 

Or, 

5«,  +  58i>  =  24.                     (5) 

Solving  this  equation, 

*  =  ?or-12. 
o 

Substituting  these  values  in  (2),  we  have 

*•_    51«,  *     -25 
j     4        1  +  24 

6 

or  -;   then,  x  =  ±  5  or  ± • 
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Solve  the  following : 
fx2  +  3y*  =  37. 
Ix  -2y  =9. 
f  xy  =  2  aa  +  3  a  -  2. 

l8x  +  4y  =  lla  +  2. 


EXERCISE  62 


(«)• 


[x-kx-y-8)=0. 
*•  to  (6)  and  (7),  with  ewry 


8    j2xy  +  x  =  -36.  v^  m  other  systenis  in  which  the 

I  xy  —  8  y  =  —  6. 


xy 
x*-2y2 


wept  in  the  signs  of  terms ;  as,  for  example, 


o 


{ 


z  —  y  =  <i. 

xy  as  o. 


'    We  may  also  solve  certain  non-symmetrical  systems ;  as,  for  example, 

the  system 

a*x*  +  &V  =  c. 


ax  +  &y  =  d . 


Solve  the  following : 

Jx»  +  y«  =  29. 
I    x  +  y  =  -3. 


EXERCISE  63 


s-felL 
xy=-28. 


r  x> +  ^  =  130. 

*  1    x  -  y  =  -  8. 

fx-fy  =  2a  —  1. 
"   I      xy  =  cP  —  a  —  2. 

r* +  ,■=<£+£. 

S.  «96» 

xy  =  a&. 

fc    fx*  +  z»  +  »«  =  68. 


{ 


x  —  y  =  3. 


*  +  *  =  -12. 

7.N?     *         3 


^ 


x  —  y  =  1. 

x»  -  xy  +  y*  =  a*  +  3  61. 
x  +  y  =  2  a. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


x*  +  xy  +  y«  =  ?l< 

4 

**-xf  +  yt=~< 

4 

x2     y* 

1-1  =  12. 
x     y 

1  +  1  =  ??? 
x*     y*      86* 

1  =  12. 
xy      8* 

x9  +  9  y8  =  60. 


I    x-3y  =  0. 

f         xy  =  -  16. 
l2x  +  y  =  14. 

,       1  =  24. 
14.  i       xy 

x  +  y  =  11  xy. 


x 
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15. 


11 


1  +  1  =  8. 

*    y 


a?-3y  +  y*_  7 

*y  324* 

g-y_  1 1 
xy       IS 


-•{ 

18.  I 

19.  | 


36x*  +  64y«  =  85. 

6x  +   8y  =11. 
26  sc»  + 16^  =  544. 

5x  -   4y  =32. 
2x*-3xy-f  2^  =  92. 
6xa  + 4^  +  6^  =  161. 
fl6xy-lteacy  =  ~106. 

1  x-y=-2. 


1   {   1      l.Sg^-SdW  +  o* 
a*    xy    tp         <fl(a-b)* 

1  _   1      1  _  g«  -  d»p*  +.  &4 
x*    ay    y2""    aa(a-6)4 

475.  Case  IV.  TPfan  eaoA  equation  is  of  the  second  degree, 
and  homogeneous/  that  is,  when  each  term  involving  the  unknown 
numbers  is  of  the  second  degree  with  respect  to  them. 

Certain  equations  of  this  form  may  be  solved  by  the  method  of  Case  I 
or  Case  III.  (See  Exs.  1,  §  472,  and  2,  §  474.)  The  method  of  Case  IV 
should  be  used  only  when  the  example  cannot  be  solved  by  Cases  I  or  III. 

x*  —  2  xy  =  5. 
+     2^  =  29. 

Putting  in  the  given  equations  y  =  vx, 

5 


{x* 


we  have 


and 


x*  —  2vx*m:   5;   or,  aj*  = 
a?  +  th?**29;  or,  x*  = 


l-2t>' 

29 
1+* 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


Equating  values  of  ar, 

l_2w     l  +  w»                 ^ 

Or, 

6«*+68«  =  24.                      (5) 

Solving  this  equation, 

*  =  §or-12. 
5 

Substituting  these  values  i 

n  (2),  we  have 

«*-    6  ,  or  h   5«.-25 
±     4        1  +  24 

5 

1                         i-l 

or  -:   then,  x  =  ±5  or  ± • 

5                                        V5 
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Substituting  the  values  of  v  and  x  in  the  equation  y  =  vx, 

12 


y  =  ?(±5)or-12(±-L)  =  ±2 


or  T 


V6 


1  12 

The  solution  is  x  =  ±  5,  y  =  ±  2 ;  or,  a;  =  ±  — — ,  y  =  T  — =• 

Vo  V5 

The  given  system,  and  (1),  are  three  equations  with  three  unknown 
numbers  ;  by  §  236,  they  are  equivalent  to  the  system  (1),  (2),  and  (8). 

Then,  precisely  as  in  Ex.,  §  240,  the  system  (1),  (2),  and  (8)  is 
equivalent  to  (1),  (2),  and  (4),  or  to  (1),  (2),  and  (5). 

We  may  write  (6)  in  the  form  (6  v  -  2)  (v  +  12)  =  0. 

Then,  the  system  (1),  (2),  and  (6)  is  equivalent  to  the  systems  (1), 
(2),  and  6  v  -  2  =  0,  and  (1),  (2),  and  v  +  12  =  0. 

Then,  the  given  system  is  equivalent  to  the  systems 


2 


x*  = j,  and  y  =  -12x,  sa=_^. 

6 


In  finding  y  from  the  equation  y  =  vx,  care  must  be  taken  to  multiply 
each  value  of  x  by  the  value  of  v  which  was  used  to  obtain  it. 


Solve  the  following : 
l     f*a+y*  =  26. 

la* -ay  =  4. 

rx*  +  Sxy  =  -5. 

l2xy-y*=-24. 

fx*  +  xy  +  y«  =  19. 

I       2x*  +  xy  =  -2. 


EXERCISE  64 


xa  -  xy  -  j/8  =  -  16. 
8  xy  +  y2  =  28. 


M 


a?     y* 

i__8=_90. 
xy     y* 

x2  +  xy  -  6  y*  =  25. 

a*  +  4  y»  =  40. 


8 


9 


10 


<■{:: 

■{ 


-2xy-4y»  =  -41. 
6xy  +  8y*  =  68. 
2x*  +  7xy  +  4y*?=2. 
8x*  +  8xy-4y«  =  -72. 

fllx*-    xy-    y«  =  4& 
1   7x*  +  3xy-2ya  =  20. 

f5x*+  -xy-8y«  =  27. 

'    l4x*-4 


11. 


xy  +  8ya  =  72. 


2  +  i-+l  =  44. 

a?    xy     j1 

±-1.-11. 


xy     y« 
|4x«-2xy-    y«  =  -16. 
'    l4xa  +  7xy  +  2y»  =  104. 


JSy2-    xy-40xa  =  80xV. 
1 6  y2  -  3  xy  -  7  2  xa  =  38  x  V- 
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476.   Solution  of  Simultaneous  Equations  of  Higher  Degree  by 
Factoring. 

,     o  i      ^  ..         f  (x-y)(a;  +  2y-l)  =  0. 

1.  Solve  the  equations      ;      9{)       J     J     ^ 

H  l(*  +  y)(s-3y  +  2)=0. 

By  §  470,  the  given  system  is  equivalent  to  the  systems 

ja;-y  =  0,  r  x-y  =  0, 

\x  +  y  =  0,  ta>-3y  +  2  =  0, 

ra5-f.2y-l*=0,    ftnd      r<c  +  2y-l  =  0, 

The  solutions  of  these  are 

1  3 

*  =  0,y  =  0;  *  =  1,  y  =  l;  «  =  -!,  y  =  l;  «  =  -£,  y  =  £- 

far'  +  ajy  — 2y2  =  0.  (1) 

2.  Solve  the  equations  J  rt        „     A 

^  l2a>  +  3y  +  6  =  0. 

We  may  write  (1)  in  the  form  (x  4-  2  y)(a?  —  y)  =  0. 
Then  the  given  system  is  equivalent  to  the  systems 

a;  +  2y  =  0,  (  x  —  y  =  0, 


f  *  +  2y  =  °'  and   f 

l2a>  +  3«  +  6  =  0,  I 


2*  +  3y  +  6  =  0,  l2as  +  3y  +  6  =  0. 

Solving  these,  a?  =  — 12,  y  =  6 ;   or,  «  =  —  -,  y  =  —  -« 

5  5 


3.   Solve  the  equations  \ 


The  example  can  be  solved  by  the  method  of  §  473 ;  but  the  above 
method  is  shorter. 

3x>+tf=7x.  (1) 

xy+y*=2x.  (2) 

Multiplying  (1)  by  2,     6  x*+2  y*=U  x. 
Multiplying  (2)  by  7,    7  sy + 7  y* = 14  a. 

Subtracting,  6^-7 sy-Sy^O,  or  (2<r+y)(3s-5y)=0. 

Then,  the  given  system  is  equivalent  to  the  systems 


{ 


3s2  +  y,  =  7<c,  (33*+    y*  =  7x, 

and 
2a?  +y  =0,  I  3a?  -5y  =0. 


25  5 

8olving  these,  »  =  0,  y  =  0;  s=l,  y  =  — 2;  or,  s  =  — ,  y  =  7- 

\L  4 


k 
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{ar=    x  +  y. 
3T=  oy  —  x. 

Subtracting,  x*  —  y*=2  a?— 2y9  or  (»— y)(x+y~  2)=0. 


Then 


x*  =  x  +  y, 


j       x*  =  x 


and 


^  =  *4-yi 


f  ar  =  a? 


Solving  these,  »=*(),  y  =  0;    a?  =  2,  y  =  2;    or,  a?  =  ±\/5, 
.y  =  2^V2. 


EXERCISE  65 


Solve  the  following : 

x     r(2x-3y)(x-4y  +  l)=:0.        $    j  (x  +  2y)(4x  -  3y)  =  0. 
I  5x  +  4y  =  23.        '    I      3xa  -  6xy  -  4ya  =  18. 

f(2x+    y)(3x- 
'   l(  x- 


xy 
=  3x. 


-4y  +  6)=0.     9     f  xa-4y»  =  3 
3y)(2x  +  6y-8)=:0.       "  lxy  +  8ya  =  x. 


xa  -  3  xy  -  4  y*  =  0. 
8x-6y  =46. 

-  xy  -  16  y«  =  0. 
6x+   2y  =21. 


if* 

6-  i  7*-3,  =  -6.         "•  { 

f  2  x*  -  xy  =  0. 

f         x2  -  2  xy  =  0. 
7#    I2xa  +  xy  +  ya  =  44. 


f3xa  +  xy-2yt  =  -4y. 
l0xa-2xy  +  i/2  =  8y. 


3xa  +  3ya  =  10xy. 

1  +  Ut 

x     y     3 
x-y)(xa-xy-6ya)  =  0. 
2x-6y  +  l=0. 
-8xy*-20y»  =  0. 
8x  +  4y=7. 


paJ  +  Bxfy 

(x*  =  mx  —  ny. 
\  ya  =  »x  —  my. 


477.  Solution  by  Division. 

Consider  the  equations  i  _     „ 

^  I  JB=6;  (2) 

where  -4  and  B  are  rational  and  integral  expressions  which 
involve  the  unknown  numbers,  and  a  and  b  any  numbers. 

By  §  236,  the  given  system  is  equivalent  to 


( 


Axb  =  axb,  f  A  =  a, 

^     ,  or,  to  ■  , 

J3  =  &;  IJB  =  &. 


?>\ 


I 
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Here  the  first  member  of  (3)  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  first 
member  of  (1)  by  the  first  member  of  (2),  and  the  second  mem- 
ber by  dividing  the  second  member  of  (1)  by  the  second  member 
of  (2). 

Ex.  Solve*  the  equations  \  rt  ;  ' 

{   a?-y*=3.  x  (2) 

Divide  (1)  by  (2),       a?  +  xy  +  y*  =  3.  (3) 

Squaring  (2),  **-2xy+f  =  9.  (4) 

Subtract  (4)  from  (3),  3  xy  «  -  6,  or  xy «*  -  2.        (5) 

Add  (3)  and  (5),     x*  +  2xy  +  y>  =  l. 

Extracting  square  roots,       x  +  y=  ±1.  (6) 

Add  (2)  and  (6),  2a  =  3  ±  1  =4  or  2. 

Then,  x  =  2  or  1. 

Subtract  (2)  from  (6),  2y=  -3±1=  -2  or-4. 

Then,  y=»-lor-2. 

The  solution  is  x  =  2,  y  =  —  1 ;  or,  a?  =  1,  y  =  —  2. 

The  equations  (2)  and  (8) ,  though  not  symmetrical,  are  solved  as  in  J  474. 

(AxB=CxD, 
478.   Consider  the  equations  \ 

where  A,  B,  C>  and  D  are  rational  and  integral  expressions 
which  involve  the  unknown  numbers. 

By  §  236,  the  given  system  is  equivalent  to 

(AxB=CxB,         ^     (B(A-G)  =  0, 

i  ~     ^  or,  to  1  _      _ 

By  §  470,  the  latter  is  equivalent  to  the  systems 

B  =  D. 
Then,  the  given  system  is  equivalent  to  the  systems 


{ 


B  =  0, 


\d=o,        \b=d. 
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(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


fa2  — v*  =  27x8  +  8. 
Ex.   Solve  the  equations  \ 

Dividing  (1)  by  (2),  the  given  system  is  equivalent  to  the 
systems 

l3s  +  2  =  0,    "*     ta?-y  =  3a?-|-2. 

'                                                                        2  2 

The  solution  of  the  first  system  isa?= ,  y=  —  -. 

To  solve  the  second,  add  (2)  and  (3) ;  then, 

2x  =9 x1- 3 x  +  6,  or  9 3^-60?  +  6  =  0. 


By  §450, 


By  (2), 


„     5  ±  V25  -  216     6±V-191 
* 18 18 


y=-2a?-2=-5^Vi:igi-2 
*  9 

-23  *V^l9l 


9 

If  we  try  to  solve  by  substituting  the  value  of  y  from  (2)  in  (1),  we  shall 
have  an  equation  of  the  third  degree  in  x. 


Solve  the  following : 

fx»-y»  =  26. 
1    x-y  =  2. 

f         x»  +  y»  =  280. 
1  xa  -  xy  +  y8  =  28. 


EXERCISE  66 


8. 


4. 


5. 


x  +  y  =  86. 

.  Vx  +  \/y  =  5. 

f  x8  -  8  y8  =  189. 
x  -  2  y  =  9. 

I  +  I  =  -19. 
1  +  1 1. 


e. 


8 


9 


i-I-78 

lx*     xy     y9 

x*y  +  xy2  =  66. 
x  +  y  =  -l. 

x*  +  xay*+y«  =  481. 
xy  +  y«  =  37. 

-16)(9y*-4)=-2100. 
4)(8y-2)=60. 

26xa-26yi  =  24*V. 
6x  +  6y  =  -4xy. 


-■{ 
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f  8x«  +  27y«  =  91. 

I4x2-6xy+9y*=18. 


14. 


18. 


It. 


x*  -  y*  =  x*y*  -  1. 
x*  —  y*  =  xy  —  1. 

*?  +  £  =  H 
y      x      6 

1  +  U1. 
x     y     6 


y      x     15 
I   x-y  =  2. 

2  - 1/2  +  8  x  -  8  y  =  12. 
y)(3x-6y-4)=:-9. 

x*y  +  y*x  =  42. 


f        x! 


16. 


1  +  UL 

x     y     6 


479.  Special  Methods  for  the  Solution  of  Simultaneous  Equa- 
tions of  Higher  Degree. 

{«*  —  w8  =  19. 


(i) 

(2) 
(3) 


2.  Solve  the  equations  j 


Multiply  (2)  by  3,  3  afy  -  3  xy*  =  18. 

Subtract  (3)  from  (1),  aP-Soty  +  3 ag*- y*  =  1. 

Extracting  cube  roots,  a;  —  y  =  1.  (4) 

Dividing  (2)  by  (4),  xy  =  6.  (6) 

Solving  equations  (4)  and  (5)  by  the  method  of  §474,  we 
find  »  =  3,  y  =  2;  or,  a>  =  —  2,  y  =  —  3. 

s8  +  y8  =  93y. 
a;  +  y  =6. 

Putting  *  =  u+  v  and  y  =  u  —  v, 

(u  +  v)8+(w-v)8  =  9(u  +  v)  (u-t>);  (1) 

and  (t*  +  v)  +  (w  —  v)  =6.  (2) 

Reducing  (1),  2 1*8  +  6  uv2  =  9(u2  -  ify  (3) 

Reducing  (2),  2  w  a  6,  or  u  =  3. 

Putting  u  =  3  in  (8),    64  +  18^  =  9(9-^. 

Whence,  v*  =  1,  or  v  =»  ±  1. 

Therefore,  05=u4-v  =  3±l  =  4  or  2; 

and  ^su-v  =  3?ls2oi4. 

The  artifice  of  substituting  u  +  v  and  u  -  «  for  x  and  y  is  advantageous 
in  any  case  where  the  given  equations  are  symmetrical  (§  474)  with 
wspect  to  a  and  y.    See  also  Ex.  4. 
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f3*  +  y2  +  2»  +  2y*=23.        (1) 
3.   Solve  the  equations 

I  vy  =  6.  (2) 

Multiplying  (2)  by  2,  2  sy  =  12.        (3) 

Add  (1)  and  (3),  x*  +  2xy  +  y8  +  2s  +  2y  =  3o. 

Or,  (3  +  2/)*  +  2(s  +  y)  =  35. 

Completing  the  square,     (a  +  y)*  +  2(x  +  y)  +  1  =  36. 
Then,       (a;  +  y)  +  l  =  ±6;  and  a?-hy==5  or  —  7.  (4) 

Squaring  (4),  x*+2xy  +  tf*=25  or  49. 

Multiplying  (2)  by  4,         4  sy         =  24. 

Subtracting,  a2  —  2  ay  +  y2  =   1  or  25. 

Whence,  x  —  y  =  ±  1  or  ±  5.  (5) 

Adding  (4)  and  (6),  2»=:5±1,  or  —  7*6. 

Whence,  a5=»3,  2,  —  1,  or  —6. 

Subtracting  (6)  from  (4),  2  y  =  5  T 1,  or  —  7  T  5. 

Whence,  y  =  2,  3,  —6,  or  —1. 


4.  Solve  the  equations 


\x  +y  =*  —  1. 


Putting  a?  =  u  +  v  and  y  =  w  —  v, 

(tt  +  V)4  +  (u  -  v)4  =  97,  (1) 

and  (w  +  v)  +(u-v)  =5-1.  (2) 

Reducing  (1),     2  u4  + 12  wV  +  2  v4  =  97.  (3) 

Reducing  (2),  2  w  =  —  1,  or  u  =  —  i 

Substituting  in  (3),    1  +  3  v2  +  2  v4  =  97. 

Solving  thu,*-^  or  -51;  and»=±£or  ±  ^~^ 


4  4  '  2  2 

Therefore,  (c«u+«=~l±|  or -|±  ^-3 

^-S.or-1*,/^. 


•»% 
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And,     ,-«-„—!*!«  -|T^3 


In  solving  fractional  simultaneous  equations  of  higher  degree,  we  must 
reject  any  solution  which  satisfies  the  equation  obtained  by  equating  to 
zero  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  given  denominators  (§  222). 

Also,  in  solving  simultaneous  equations  of  higher  degree  having  un- 
known numbers  under  radical  signs,  we  retain  only  those  solutions  which 
satisfy  the  given  equations,  when  the  principal  values  of  the  roots  are 
taken  (§  397). 

o  ,       .    *  „      .  EXERCISE  67 

Solve  the  following : 


1. 


fx*  +  y*  =  267.  f    Afy-z  =  -6. 

x-y  =  5.  '  lafy8-x»  =  -72. 

xa  +  ya  +  *-y  =  82.  J  x-y-f  Vx£  =  ll. 

W  =  &  '1  V&y  -  Vxy*  =  30. 

,   J    *»  +  y«  =  2a«  +  24a.  frf  +  y«  =  *y  +  1. 

'   l2«y  +  xya  =  2a(a*-4).  12'  ts*  +  y»=dy +  1. 

I           xy  +  2y=-2.  18'  1  x«  +  *V  +  *V  +  y«  =  - 1120. 

§    f       x  +  y  +  *y  =  ll.  j         xy  +  x  +  y  =  169. 

c  f*y-x  +  y=-9.  rx*y*  +  xa  +  y2  =  169. 

1    aty-sy^-20.  16'  {     xyV&  +  tf  =  -eO. 

1  J9x*-13xy-3x  =  -128.  fx*(l  +  y) +y*(l +  *)  =  109. 

I     *y  +  4y3  +  2y  =  126.  le*  1                                  xv  =  12. 


V2x*-9=58y  +  6.  rx6-y*  =  211. 

l    x-tf  =  l. 


Vx*  -  17  y*  =  x1  -  6.  "I    x-y 

|    f  x*  +  y  =  -8.       ■    f(x«  +  y»)(x  +  y)  =  112. 

'  ly*-10x*+17x*  +  10x  =  33.  I         xa  +  xy  +  ^»=18. 


19.  {*  + 


2  x*y  -  6  x*y*  +  2  xy8  +  y*  =  0. 

x  +  y  =  xy. 


f  V2  x*  +  6  y  +  10  =  19  -  x*  -  8  y. 
"I        x*  +  y3-4y  =  l. 
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SIMULTANEOUS  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS  WITH  MORE 
THAN  ONE  UNKNOWN  NUMBER 


3»  +  jf  +  3*  =  14. 

480.   1.   Solve  the  equations  ■  2a?  —  3y  +  z=ll. 

a*  +  2  y  —  3=—  6. 

Add  (2)  and  (3),  3<c-y  =  5;  or,  y  =  3x  —  5. 

By  (3),      2  =  ic  +  2y  +  6  =  iB4-6ic-10-h6  =  7aj  — 4 

Substitute  values  of  y  and  z  in  (1), 

a*  +  9a?-30a  +  2o  +  49  a2  -  56  a;  + 16  =  14. 

Or,  59«8-86a?=-27. 

43±Vl849-1593_43±16==1       27 

Thenby(4),y  =  3-5or?i-5=-2or-^. 
And  by  (5),   *  =  7-4  or  ^-4  =  3  or-g. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3)    j 

(P)    I 


2.   Solve  the  equations 


(y-6)  («  — c)=af. 

(z  —  c)  (a  —  a)  =  &*. 

>(x  —  a)  (y  — 6)  =  c*. 


(2) 
(3) 


Multiply  (1),  (2),  and  (3), 

(x  -  a)\y  -  bf(z  -  c)»  =  aW. 
Whence,  (x  —  a)(y  —  b)(z—c)  =  ±  abc. 

Divide  (4)  by  (1), 


(*) 


.  be  a*±bc 

x  —  a=±_ ,  or  a?=     J 

a  a 


Divide  (4)  by  (2), 
Divide  (4)  by  (3), 


z  —  c  =  ±  — ,  or  2  = , 

c  c 


3.   Solve  the  equations 


x  (x  4-  y  +  z)  =  a*. 

y(» +#  +  *)  =  &'. 

30»  +  y  +  3)  =  c*, 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
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Add  (1),  (2),  and  (3),    (x  +  y  +  z)»  =  a*+  &*+c*. 
Then,  x  -f  y  +  z  •• 


Divide  (1)  by  (4), 


Divide  (2)  by  (4), 


Divide  (3)  by  (4), 


x  = 


y- 


z  = 


± 

Va2 

+  &*  +  <* 

4- 

a* 

•-L. 

VaJ 

'  +  &»  +  <* 

+ 

6» 

Vaa 

+  ^  +  0* 

± 

c* 

(4) 


VaF+b*  +  <? 


EXERCISE  68 


1. 


2. 


(The  note  on  page  313  applies 
examples.) 

Solve  the  following : 

'  xy  =  a*6* 
yz  =  —  aft*. 

zz  =  —  a86. 

xfys  =  12. 

acy**  =  6. 
.  xyz*  =  18. 
'  xy  +  yz  =  —  8. 

yz  +  zx=—S. 
k  «x  -f  xy  =  —  36. 

(*  +  y)(s  +  *)=i4- 
*)(y  +  a)=2. 

L(*  +  a:)(s  +  y)=7. 
f  Zz*-xy-zz  =  4. 

5x-2y  =  1. 

4x  +  3*  =  -5. 

1  +  1-1  =  18. 
x     y     z 


with  equal  force  to  the  following 


7. 


8. 


3. 


9. 


(<*  + 

4.  Uy  + 


5.    < 


10. 


'  xy  +  xz  =  18  -  x9. 
yz  -f  yx  =  27  —  y8. 
sx  +  *y  =  36  -  z\ 

xy  +  yz—zx=b. 
zy  —  yz  +  zz  =  c. 

l—zy  +  yz  +  zz  =  a. 

f  2  x9  +  y»  -  a2  =  43. 
«"-?¥  +  *  =  17. 
x  +  y  -  3  z  =  18. 

x  +  y  +  «  =  12. 
xy  +  yz  +  zz  =  47. 
I   x2  +  y*-s*  =  0. 


e. 


r  6  x  +  6  y  =  5  xys. 
11.      3  y  +  3  s  =  2  xyz. 
k2s  +  2x  =  xyz. 


i-i=i. 

y     x 

i+l-ia 

xy     z 


IS. 


fx2  +  y*  +  *a=110. 
x  +  y  —  *  =  4. 
zz  +  y«  =  77. 
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PROBLEMS  INVOLVING  SIMULTANEOUS  EQUATIONS  OF  A 
HIGHER  DEGREE  THAN  THE  FIRST 

481.  In  solving  problems  which  involve  simultaneous  equa- 
tions of  a  higher  degree  than  the  first,  there  will  usually  be 
more  than  one  set  of  values  of  the  unknown  numbers ;  only 
those  values  should  be  retained  which  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
the  problem. 

The  considerations  of  §§  261,  262,  and  463,  hold  for  simul- 
taneous equations  of  any  degree. 

EXERCISE  69 

1.  The  product  of  the  sum  of  two  numbers  by  the  smaller  is  21,  and 
the  product  of  their  difference  by  the  greater  is  4.    Find  the  numbers. 

2.  The  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  numbers  is  260  ;  and  the  sum 

13 
of  the  numbers  is  —  their  difference.    Find  the  numbers. 

o 

8.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  numbers  is  61,  and  the  product  of 

their  squares  is  000.    Find  the  numbers. 

4.  The  difference  of  the  cubes  of  two  numbera  is  316 ;  and  if  the  prod- 
uct of  the  numbers  be  added  to  the  sum  of  their  squares,  the  sum  is  79. 
Find  the  numbers. 

5.  Two  numbers  are  expressed  by  the  same  two  digits  in  reverse  order. 
The  sum  of  the  numbers  equals  the  square  of  the  sum  of  the  digits,  and 
the  difference  of  the  numbers  equals  5  times  the  square  of  the  smaller 
digit.    Find  the  numbers. 

6.  A  party  at  a  hotel  spent  a  certain  sum.  Had  there  been  five  more, 
and  each  had  spent  fifty  cents  less,  the  bill  would  have  been  $24.76.  Had 
there  been  three  leas,  and  each  had  spent  fifty  cents  more,  the  bill  would 
have  been  $0.75.    How  many  were  there,  and  what  did  each  spend  ? 

7.  The  square  'of  the  sum  of  two  numbers  exceeds  their  product  by 
84  and  the  sum  of  the  numbers,  plus  the  square  root  of  their  product, 
equals  14.    Find  the  numbers. 

8.  The  difference  of  the  cubes  of  two  numbers  is  728 ;  and  if  the  prod- 
uct of  the  numbers  be  multiplied  by  their  difference,  the  result  is  72. 
Find  the  numbers. 

9.  If  $700  be  put  at  simple  interest  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  at 
a  certain  rate,  it  amounts  to  $883.75.  If  the  time  were  4  years  less,  and 
the  rate  1}  per  cent  more,  the  amount  would  be  $873.25.  Find  the  time 
and  the  rate. 
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10.  If  the  digits  of  a  number  of  two  figure*  be  inverted,  the  quotient 

of  this  number  by  the  given  number  is  x,  and  their  product  2268.    Find 
the  number. 

11.  The  square  of  the  smaller  of  two  numbers,  added  to  twice  their 
product,  gives  7  times  the  smaller  number.  And  the  square  of  the  greater 
exceeds  the  product  of  the  numbers  by  6  times  the  smaller  number.  Find 
the  numbers. 

IB.  A  and  B  travel  from  P  to  Q,  14  miles,  at  uniform  rates,  B  taking 
20  minutes  longer  than  A  to  perform  the  journey.  On  the  return,  each 
travels  one  mile  an  hour  faster,  and  B  now  takes  16  minutes  longer  than. 
A.    Find  the  rates  of  travelling. 

It.  A  and  B  run  a  race  around  a  course  two  miles  long,  B  winning  by 
two  minutes.  A  now  increases  his  speed  by  two  miles  an  hour,  and  B 
diminishes  his  by  the  same  amount,  and  A  wins  by  two  minutes.  Find 
their  original  rates. 

14.  A  man  ascends  the  last  half  of  a  mountain  at  a  rate  one-half  mile 
an  hour  less  than  his  rate  during  the  first  half,  and  reaches  the  top  in  3f 
hours.  On  the  descent,  his  rate  is  one  mile  an  hour  greater  than  during 
the  first  half  of  the  ascent,  and  he  accomplishes  it  in  2}  hours.  Find  the 
distance  to  the  top,  and  his  rate  during  the  first  half  of  the  ascent. 

15.  The  square  of  the  second  digit  of  a  number  of  three  digits  exceeds 
twice  the  sum  of  the  first  and  third  by  3.    The  sum  of  the  first  and  second 
digits  exceeds  4  times  the  third  by  1.    And  if  405  be  subtracted  from  the ' 
number,  the  digits  will  be  inverted.    Find  the  number. 

16.  A  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  when  wet,  shrinks  -  In  its  length, 

1 
and  —  in  its  width.    If  the  area  is  diminished  by  10}  square  feet,  and 

the  length  of  the  four  sides  by  6}  feet,  what  were  the  original  dimensions  ? 

17.  A  ship  has  provisions  for  36  days.  If  the  crew  were  16  greater,  and 
the  daily  ration  one-half  pound  less,  the  provisions  would  last  30  days.  If 
the  crew  were  2  less,  and  the  daily  ration  one  pound  greater,  they  would 
last  24  days.    Find  the  number  of  men,  and  the  daily  ration. 

18.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  5,  and  the  Sum  of  their  fifth  powers  is 
1026.    Find  the  numbers. 

19.  A  man  lends  $2100  in  two  amounts,  at  different  rates  of  interest, 
and  the  two  sums  produce  equal  returns.  If  the  first  portion  had  been 
loaned  at  the  second  rate,  it  would  have  produced  $48  ;  and  if  the  second 
portion  had  been  loaned  at  the  first  rate,  it  would  have  produced  $27. 
Find  the  rates. 
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SO.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  two  hours  less  time  than  B ;  and 
together  they  can  do  the  work  in  1 J  hours  less  time  than  A  alone.  How 
long  does  each  alone  take  to  do  the  work  ? 

91.  A  starts  to  travel  from  P  to  Q,  and  at  the  same  time  B  starts  to 
travel  from  Q  to  P,  both  travelling  at  constant  rates.  A  reaches  Q  in  8 
hours,  and  B  reaches  P  in  18  hours,  after  they  have  met  on  the  road. 
How  many  hours  does  each  take  to  perform  the  journey  ? 

89.  A  and  B  travel  from  P  to  Q  and  back.  A  starts  one  hour  after  B, 
overtakes  him  at  a  point  two  miles  from  Q,  meets  him  82  minutes  after- 
wards, and  reaches  P  17  hours  before  B.  Find  the  distance  from  Pto  Q, 
and  the  rates  of  travel  of  A  and  B. 


GRAPHICAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  SIMULTANEOUS  QUAD- 
RATIC EQUATIONS  WITH  TWO  UNKNOWN   NUMBERS 


1.   Consider  the  equation  y*  =  4  a?  +  4. 

We  have  y  =  ±  2V«  + 1. 
If  a>  =  0,  y  =  ±2.    (A,B) 
If  a>  =  l,  y  =  ±2V2.     (C,  D) 
If  a?=r-l,  y  =  0.     (E) 
etc. 

For  any  positive  value  of  x,  or  for  any 
negative  value  between  0  and  —  1,  y  has 
two  values ;  the  graph  extends  to  an  indefi- 
nitely great  distance  to  the  right  of  0. 

For  any  negative  value  of  x<  —  1,  y  is  imaginary;  then,  no 
part  of  the  graph  lies  to  the  left  of  a  perpendicular  to  XX1  at  E. 

2.   Consider  the  equation  x*  —  2  y*=  1. 
Here,  y*  =  ^=^, 


f  0 


or 


y  =  ±\ 


x*-l 


]A'  O 


If  *  =  ±l,  y  =  o.    (A}A') 

If  x  is  between  1  and  —  1, 
y  is  imaginary ;  then,  no  part  of  the  graph  lies  between  per- 
pendiculars to  XX1  at  A  and  A'. 
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If  x  =  ±2,  y  =  ±>|-     (B,C,B',C) 


For  any  positive  value  of  x  >  1,  or  any  negative  value  <  —  1, 
y  has  two  values ;  then,  the  graph  has  two  branches,  each  of 
which  extends  to  an  indefinitely  great  distance  from  0. 

3.   Consider  the  equation  a^  +  y1  —  4a?  +  2y  =  4. 

In  this  case,  it  is  convenient  to  first  locate  the  points  where 
the  graph  intersects  the  axes. 

If  y  =  0,  a?1  —  4»  =  4, 

and  s  =  2  ±V8.     (A,  B) 

If  *  =  0,  ^  +  2^  =  4, 

and  y  =  -l±VS.    (C,D) 

We  may  write  the  given  equation 
yf  +  2y  +  l  =  5  +  4aj-sf; 
<*f  (y  +  iy  =  (l  +  x)(5-x). 

If  s  =  —  1  or  5,  y  +  l  =  0,  and  y  =  —  1.    (^,  F) 

If  a?  has  any  positive  value  >  5,  or  any  negative  value  <  —  1, 
(1  +  as)  (5  —  x)  is  negative,  and  y  + 1  imaginary ;  then,  no  part 
of  the  graph  extends  to  the  right  of  F,  or  to  the  left  of  E. 

Again,  we  may  write  the  given  equation 

aJI_43  +  4  =  8-2y-y,;  or,  (a?-2)»  =  (4  +  y)(2-y). 

If  y  =  -4  or  2,  a>-2  =  0,  and  x  =  2.    (G,  H) 

If  y  has  any  positive  value  >  2,  or  any  negative  value  <  —  4, 

(4  +  y)  (2  —  y)  is  negative ;  then,  no  part  of  the  graph  extends 

above  Hf  or  below  G. 

It  is  shown,  in  works  on  Analytic  Geometry,  that  the  graph  of  any  equa- 
tion of  the  second  degree,  with  two  unknown  numbers,  is  one  of  ihe  conic 
sections,  so-called  from  being  the  sections  of  a  cone  made  by  a  plane :  either 
a  circle,  a  parabola,  an  ellipse,  a  hyperbola,  or  a  pair  of  straiyht  lines. 

The  graph  of  Ex.  1  is  a  parabola,  as  also  is  the  graph  of  any  equation 
of  the  form  y8  =  ax,  or  y2  =  ax  +  b. 

(The  graphs  of  §§  466  and  467  are  parabolas.) 

The  graph  of  Ex.  2  is  a  hyperbola,  as  also  is  the  graph  of  any  equation 
of  the  form  ax*  —  by2  =  c,  if  a  and  b  are  numbers  of  like  sign. 

(The  hyperbola  has  two  branches.  The  graph  of  any  equation  of  the 
form  xy  =  a  is  a  hyperbola.) 
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The  graph  of  Ex.  3  is  a  circle ;  as  also  is  the  graph  of  any  equation  of 
the  form  se9  +  y3  =  a,  or  a£  +  j^  +  ax  +  by  +  c  »  0. 

The  graph  of  any  equation  of  the  form  ox2  +  by2  =  c,  where  a,  6,  and  e 
are  numbers  of  like  sign,  and  a  and  b  unequal,  is  an  ellipse. 

(The  graph  of  any  equation  of  the  form  cM  —  &ty*  =  0  is  the  pair  of 

straight  lines  whose  equations  are  y  =  ±  — •) 

b 

483.  Or aphical  RsprestflUtiim  of  Solutions  of  Systems  of  Simul- 
taneous Quadratic  Equations. 

3a-y=±5. 

The  graph  of  y*=4  « is  the  parabola  .402?. 

The  graph  of  3  x  —  y  =  5  is  the  straight 
line  -4jB,  intersecting  the  parabola  at  the 
points  A  and  2?,  respectively. 

To  find  the  co-ordinates  of  A  and  B,  we 
solve  the  given  equations  (§  277) ;  the  solu- 


25 


10 


tion  is  x  =  1,  y  =  —  2,  and  <c  =  — ,  y  =  ---• 

It  may  be  verified  in  the  figure  that  these  are  the  co-ordinates 
of  A  and  B,  respectively. 

Hence  (compare  §  277),  if  any  two  graphs  intersect,  the  co-ordi- 
nates of  any  point  of  intersection  form  a  solution  of  the  system  of 
equations  represented  by  the  graphs. 


f 


2.  Consider  the  equations 

x*  +  f  =  17. 
xy**4. 

The  graph  of  of  +  y*  =  17  is  the 
circle  AD,  whose  centre  is  at  Of  and 
whose  radius  is  Vl7. 

The  graph  of  xy  =  4  is  a  hyper- 
bola, having  its  branches  in   the 
angles  XOT  and  TOY1,  respec- 
tively, and  intersecting  the  circle  at  the  points  A  and  B  in 
angle  XOT3  and  at  the  points  C  and  D  in  angle  SOT\ 
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The  solution  of  the  given  equations  is 
x  =  4,  y=l;  x=l,  y=4;  x=—  1,  y  =  —  4;  and  x**  —  4,  y»  —  1. 

It  may  be  verified  in  the  figure  that  these  are  the  co-ordinates 
of  A,  By  C,  and  Df  respectively. 

3.   Consider  the  equations    • 
aj«  +  4y*  =  4. 
2x  +  3y  =  -5. 

The  graph  of  Xs  +  4  y*  =  4  is  the 
ellipse  AB,  intersecting  XX'  at 
points  2  to  the  right  and  2  to  the 
left  of  O,  and  TT1  at  points  1  above  and  1  below  0. 

The  graph  of2a;  +  3y  =  —  5  is  the  straight  line  CD. 

Substituting  x  = ^J"      in  a£  +  4y'  =  4,  we  obtain  the 

2  , 

equation  25y*  +  30y  +  9=s0,  which  has  equal  roots. 


{ 


Thus,  y  =  —  ■=;  ands  = 5 — 

5  * 


8 
5* 


The  equal  roots  signify  that  the  two  points  of  intersection 
coincide,  and  the  line  is  therefore  tangent  to  the  ellipse. 

In  general,  if  the  equation  obtained  by  eliminating  one  of 
the  unknown  numbers  has  equal  roots,  the  graphs  are  tangent 
to  each  other. 


{ 


4.  Consider  the  equations 
9a8-    y*  =  -9. 
x  -2y  =-2. 

The  graph  of  9  s*  —  y*  =  —  9  is  a  hyper- 
bola, having  its  branches  above  and  below 
0,  respectively. 

The  graph  of  a;— 2  y  =  —  2  is  the  straight 
line  AB. 

Substituting  a?=2  y— 2  in  9  x2— tf=  —9, 
we  obtain  the  equation  35  y* — 72  y + 45 = 0, 
which  has  complex  roots. 


1 
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Then,  the  graphs  have  no  point  of  intersection. 

In  general,  if  the  equation  obtained  by  eliminating  one  of  the 
unknown  numbers  has  no  real  root,  the  graphs  do  not  intersect 
each  other. 

EXERCISE  70 

Find  the  graphs  of  the  following  : 
1.   sy=-6.  8.   xa  +  ya  =  4.  5.   9z*-4y«  =  0. 

9.   x2  =  3y.  4.   y2  =  6x-l.  6.   4*»  + 9^  =  86. 

7.  4a?-y*  =  -4.  8.   x*  +  y*  +  Cx-  2y  =  15. 

Find  the  graphs  of  the  following  systems,  and  in  each  case  verify  the 
principles  of  §  488  : 


xa-f  4^  =  4. 
.x  —    y  =  1. 


18    J    *-    V8  =  9-  lft  /*  +  *■  =  ». 

15a;  -4y  =-9.  '  I        xy  =  10. 

rs2  +  y*  =  16.  J2x*-3y  =  6.  f2*«+6^=68. 

10    1          y»  =  6a.        18'   l6x  +  6y=-12.  *"  l3x«-4^=-24. 

n     (l/*-Sx=-a.  J9x2  +  y»=148.  f*«+Jfi+3x=22. 

'    I  x  +  2y  =  -2.         '    I           xy  =  -8.  *  1     4xa-9y*=0. 
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XXII.    INDETERMINATE   LINEAR 

EQUATIONS 

484.  It  was  shown  in  §  269  that  a  system  of  m  independent 
linear  equations  containing  more  than  m  unknown  numbers, 
has  an  indefinitely  great  number  of  solutions. 

Such  a  system  is  called  indeterminate  (§  266). 

If,  however,  the  unknown  numbers  are  required  to  satisfy 
other  conditions,  the  number  of  solutions  may  be  finite. 


Solution  of  Indeterminate  Linear  Equations  in  Positive 
Integers. 

We  shall  consider  in  the  present  chapter  the  solution  of 
indeterminate  linear  equations,  in  which  the  unknown  num- 
bers are  restricted  to  positive  integral  values. 

1.   Solve  7  x  -f  5  y  =  118  in  positive  integers. 
Dividing  by  5,  the  smaller  of  the  two  coefficients, 

,  2sc  ,         oo  ■  3  2  a? —  3     0o 

<r  +  — +  y  =  23  +  -;  or,  — - —  =  23-s-y. 

o  o  o 

Since,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  x  and  y  must  be 

positive  integers,    x~~     must  be  an  integer. 

5 

Let  this  integer  be  represented  by  p. 

Then,      2X73  =p,  or  2  a;  -  3  =  5p.  (1) 

Dividing  (1)  by  2, 

»-l-|-2p+|;  or,s-l-2j>=£±i 

Since  x  and  p  are  integers,  x  —  l—2p  is  an  integer;  and 
therefore  p}~    must  be  an  integer. 
Let  this  integer  be  represented  by  q. 

Then,  £±A=g.  ovp  =  2q-l. 
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Substituting  in  (1),   2a?-3  =  10g-5. 

Whence,  x  =  5  q  - 1.  (2) 

Substituting  this  value  in  the  given  equation, 

35^-7  +  5^  =  118;  or,  y=25-7q.  (3) 

Equations  (2)  and  (8)  form  the  general  solution  in  integers  of 
the  given  equation. 

By  giving  to  q  the  value  zero,  or  any  positive  or  negative 
integer,  we  shall  obtain  sets  of  integral  values  of  x  and  y  which 
satisfy  the  given  equation. 

If  q  is  zero,  or  any  negative  integer,  x  will  be  negative. 

If  q  is  any  positive  integer  >  3,  y  will  be  negative. 

Hence,  the  only  positive  integral  values  of  x  and  y  which 
satisfy  the  given  equation  are  those  obtained  from  the  values 
1,  2,  3  of  q. 

That  is,  a?  =  4,  y  =  18;  o?  =  9,  y  =  ll;  and  x  =  14,  y  =  4. 

2.   Solve  8  x  — 13  y  =  100  in  positive  integers. 
Dividing  by  8,  the  coefficient  of  smaller  absolute  value, 

x-y-*l  =  12  +  ±;  or,  x-y-12  =  5-l±±. 

o  v  I  4 
Then,    y^      must  be  an  integer. 

o 

Multiplying  by  5,  — £— —  must  also  be  an  integer. 

o 

Then,  3y  +  |  +  2  +  -  must  be  an  integer,  and  henoe  8i- 
8  8  o 

must  be  an  integer ;  let  this  be  represented  by  p. 

Then,  2±i  Sipf  0r  y  =  8jo  -  4. 

© 

Substituting  in  the  given  equation, 

8  x  - 104 p  +  52  ±*  100,  or  x  =  13j>  +  6. 

In  this  case  p  may  be  any  positive  integer. 

If  p  =  l,  s  =  19  and  y  =  4;  if  p  =  2,  a  =  32  and  y  =  12;  etc. 

Thus,  the  number  of  solutions  is  indefinitely  great. 
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The  artifice  of  multiplying     ^J"     by  5  saves  much  work  in  Ex.  9. 

The  rule  in  any  case  is  to  multiply  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  by 
,  flueh  a  number  that  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown  quantity  shall  exceed 
some  multiple  of  the  denominator  by  unity. 

If  this  had  not  been  done,  the  last  part  of  the  solution  would  have 
stood  as  follows : 

Let  LlLti  =  p,  or  6y  +  4  =  8p.  (1) 

Divide  by  6,  y  +  f  =p  +  ^ ;  then    ^"~     must  be  an  integer. 

Let  i£pi  =  g,  or3p-4  =  6g.  (2) 

5 

Divide  by  3,p-l-5  =  g  +  ^;  then  ^t!  muet  be  an  integer. 

So  3 

j^  *±±l  =  ri  0r2<i  +  l=3r.  (8) 

8 

Divide  by2,  g  +  -  =  r  +  ^;  then  - — =  must  be  an  integer. 

Let  £^  =  s,  or  r  =  2 « + 1. 

Substituting  in  (3),  29  +  1=60  +  81      or  g  =  3«-f  1. 

Substituting  in  (2),  Sjp  —  4  =  1$  $  +  5,    or  p  35  5  «  +  3. 

Substituting  in  (1),  5y  +  4  =  40*  +  24,  or  y  =  8«  +  4. 

Substituting  in  the  given  equation, 

8x-104*-62  =  100,  or  x  =  i8#  +  19. 

These  values  of  x  and  jr  differ  in  form  from  those  obtained  above  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  13  0  +  10  and  8  *  +  4,  for  the  values  0,  1,2,  etc., 
of  *,  give  rise  to  the  same  series  of  positive  integers  as  18  j>  +  6  and  8p  —  4 
for  the  values  1, 2,  3,  etc,  of  p. 

We  will  now  show  how  to  solve  in  positive  integers  two 
equations  involving  three  unknown  numbers. 

3.  In  how  many  ways  can  the  sum  of  9 14.40  be  paid  with 
dollars,  half-dollars,  and  dimes,  the  number  of  dimes  being 
equal  to  the  number  of  dollars  and  half-dollars  together  ? 

Let  x  =  number  of  dollars, 

y  =  number  of  half-dollars, 

and  *  am  number  of  dimes. 
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f 


Then  by  the  conditions, 

10x  +  5t/  +  z  =  144, 

x  +  y  =  z.  (1). 

Adding,  Uz  +  6y  +  z  =  lU  +  z, 

or,  llx  +  6y  =  144.  (2) 

Dividing  by  6,   *  +  ^  +  y  =  24 

6 

Then  — -  must  be  an  integer;  or,  x  must  be  a  multiple  of  6. 
6 

Let  x  =  6p,  where  p  is  an  integer. 

Substitute  in  (2),  66 p  +  6  y  =  144,  or  y  =  24  -  lip. 
Substitute  in  (1),  *  =  6  j>  +  24  - 11  />  =  24  -  5p. 

The  only  positive  integral  solutions  are  when  p  =  1  or  2. 

Therefore,  the  number  of  ways  is  two ;  either  6  dollars,  13 
half-dollars,  and  19  dimes ;  or  12  dollars,  2  half-dollars,  and  14 
dimes. 

EXERCISE  71 

Solve  the  following  in  positive  integers : 

1.  3z  +  6y  =  29.  5.  10x  +  7y  =  297. 

9.   7x  +  2y  =  89.  6.  28*+17y  =  183. 

8.  6x  +  29y  =  274.                               7.  8 x  +  71  y  =  1938. 
4.  *4x  +  31  y  =  478.                               8.  13 x  +  60 y  =  1089. 

Solve  the  following  In  least  positive  integers : 

9.  6x-7y  =  18.  18.   8x-81y=10. 

10.  6x-8j/  =  81.  18.   16x-88y=-47. 

11.  14x-6y  =  64.  14.  64«-19y  =  507. 

Solve  the  following  in  positive  integers : 

fl2«+7y  +  2*  =  68.  f8aj-8y  +  7*=101. 

I  2je-lly  +  *= -26.  '   Ux  +  2y-8#  =  6. 

17.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  9 1.65  be  paid  with  qnarter-doUan 
and  dimes  ? 

18.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  £2  It.  be  paid  with  half-OTOWDfl, 
worth  2*.  0d.  eaoh,  and  florins,  worth  2*.  each  ? 
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19.   Find  two  fractions  whose  denominators  are  5  and  7,  respectively, 

whose  numerators  are  the  smallest  possible  positive  integers,  and  whose 

17 
difference  is  — . 

86 

90.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  9  7.15  be  paid  with  fifty-cent  pieces, 
twenty-five-cent  pieces,  and  twenty- cent  pieces,  so  that  twice  the  number 
of  fifty-cent  pieces,  plus  twice  the  number  of  twenty-cent  pieces,  shall 
exceed  the  number  of  twenty-five-cent  pieces  by  81  ? 

91.  A  farmer  purchased  a  certain  number  of  pigs,  sheep,  and  calves, 
for  9138.  The  pigs  cost  f  4  each,  the  sheep  $7  each,  and  the  calves  99 
each  ;  and  the  whole  number  of  animals  purchased  was  23.  How  many 
of  each  did  he  buy  ? 

99.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  9  5.45  be  paid  with  quarter-dol- 
lars, twenty-cent  pieces,  and  dimes,  so  that  twice  the  number  of  quarters, 
plus  6  times  the  number  of  twenty-cent  pieces,  shall  exceed  the  number 
of  dimes  by  36  ? 


>.   Every  linear  equation,  with  two  unknown  numbers,  x 
and  y,  can  be  reduced  to  one  of  the  forms 

ax±by=±c, 

where  a,  b,  and  c  are  positive  integers  which  have  no  common 
divisor. 

The  equation  ax  +  by=  —c  cannot  be  solved  in  positive 
integers ;  for,  if  z,  y9  a,  and  b  are  positive  integers,  az  +  by  must 
also  be  a  positive  integer. 

Again,  the  equations  ax±by  =  c  and  ax—by=:  —  c  cannot 
be  solved  in  positive  integers  if  a  and  b  have  a  common 
divisor. 

For,  if  x  and  y  are  positive  integers,  this  common  divisor 
must  also  be  a  divisor  of  ax  ±  by,  and  consequently  of  c ;  which 
is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  that  a,  b,  and  c  have  no  common 
divisor. 
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XXIII.    RATIO  AND   PROPORTION 

487.  The  Ratio  of  one  number  a  to  another  number  b  is  the 
quotient  of  a  divided  by  b. 

Thus,  the  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  -j  it  is  also  expressed  a:  b. 

In  the  ratio  a :  6,  a  is  called  the  first  ten*,  or  antecedent,  and 
b  the  second  term,  or  consequent. 

If  a  is  >  6,  the  ratio  a  :  6  is  called  a  ratio  of  greater  inequality;  if  a  is 
<  6,  It  fe  called  a  ratio  of  less  inequality. 

The  ratio  of  the  product  of  the  antecedents  of  a  series  of  ratios  to  the 
product  of  the  consequents,  is  said  to  be  compounded  of  the  given  ratio*. 

Thus,  ac  :  bd  is  compounded  of  the  ratios  a '  b  and  c :  d. 

The  ratio  a* :  5*  is  called  the  duplicate  ratio,  the  ratio  a* :  P  th*  fcrfclv- 
cate  ratio,  and  the  ratio  Va :  \/b  the  *tib~4«cpftcate  ratfo,  of  a « & 

RATIO  OF  CONCRETE  MAGNITUDES 

488.  In  §  487,  we  considered  the  ratio  of  abstract  numbers 
only;  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  consider  the  ratio  of  two 
concrete  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind. 

If  a  concrete  magnitude  is  a  times  a  certain  unit,  and  another 

b  times  the  same  unit,  we  define  the  ratio  of  the  first  magnitude 

to  the  second  a*  being  the  ratio  of  a  to  k 

Thus,  the  ratio  of  two  lines  whose  lengths  are  2\  and  3| ' 

2 
inches,  respectively,  is  2^-s-  $£,  or  «• 

If  the  ratio  can  be  expressed  as  a  rational  number,  as  in  the 
above  illustration,  the  magnitudes  are  said  to  be  Commensurable. 

If  it  cannot  be  expressed  as  a  rational  number,  they  are  said 
to  be  Incommensurable. 

PROPORTION 

489.  A  Proportion  is  an  equation  whose  members  are  equal 
ratios. 
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Thus,  if  a :  b  and  c :  d  are  equal  ratios, 

r  -t  CL  C 

a :  o  =  c :  a,  or  -  =  - , 

o     a 

is  a  proportion. 

The  symbol : :  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  the  sign  of  equality  in  a 
proportion. 

490.  In  the  proportion  a :  b  =  c :  d,  a  is  called  the  first  term, 
b  the  second,  c  the  third,  and  d  the  fourth. 

The  first  and  third  terms  of  a  proportion  are  called  the  ante- 
cedents, and  the  second  and  fourth  terms  the  consequents. 

The  first  and  fourth  terms  are  called  the  extremes,  and  the 
second  and  third  terms  the  means. 

If  the  means  of  a  proportion  are  equal,  either  mean  is  called 
a  Mean  Proportional  between  the  first  and  last  terms,  and  the 
last  term  is  called  a  Third  Proportional  to  the  first  and  second 
terms. 

Thus,  in  the  proportion  a:b  =  b:c,  b  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  a  and  c,  and  c  is  a  third  proportional  to  a  and  b. 

A  Fourth  Proportional  to  three  numbers  is  the  fourth  term  of 
a  proportion  whose  first  three  terms  are  the  three  numbers 
taken  in  their  order. 

Thus,  in  the  proportion  a:b  =  c:d,  d  is  a  fourth  proportional 
to  a,  b,  and  c. 

A  Continued  Proportion  is  a  series  of  equal  ratios,  in  which 
each  consequent  is  the  same  as  the  following  antecedent ;  as, 

a:b=sb:c  =  c:d  =  d:e. 

PROPERTIES  OP  PROPORTIONS 

491.  In  any  proportion,  the  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  means. 

Lei  the  proportion  be     a :  b  =  c :  d. 


a_c 
b~d' 


Then  by  §  489, 

Clearing  of  fractions,       ad  =  be. 
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492.   From  the  equation  ad  =  bc  (§  491),  we  obtain 

„     be  ,      ad  „     ad  o    ,   ,     6c 
a  =  — ,  o  =  — ,  c  =  — ,  ana  a  =  — . 

deb  a 

That  is,  in  any  proportion,  either  extreme  equals  the  product 
of  the  means  divided  by  tJie  other  extreme;  and  either  mean  equals 
the  product  of  the  extremes  divided  by  the  other  mean. 


\.  (Converse  of  §  491.)  If  the  product  of  two  numbers  be 
equal  to  the  product  of  two  others,  one  pair  may  be  made  the 
extremes,  and  the  other  pair  the  means,  of  a  proportion. 

Let  ad  =  be.  (1) 

Dividing  by  bd,  -  =  -. 

b     d 

Then,  a :  b  =  c :  d,  or  c :  d  =  a :  b. 

In  like  manner,  by  dividing  the  members  of  (1)  by  ab,  then 
by  cd,  and  then  by  ac,  we  have 

d:b  =  c:a,  or  c:a  =  d.b, 

a:c  =  b:d,  or  b  :  d  =  a  :  c, 

and  d:  c=b:a,  or  b  :  a  =  d : c. 

*494.  In  any  proportion,  the  terms  are  in  proportion  by  alter- 
nation ;  that  is,  the  means  can  be  interchanged. 

Let  the  proportion  be        a:b  =  c:d. 

Then  by  §  491,  ad  =  be.  (1) 

Whence,  by  §  493,  a :  c  =  b :  d. 

We  also  have  from  (1),  by  §  498, 

d:b  =  c  :a. 
That  is,  in  any  proportion,  the  extremes  can  be  interchanged. 

495.  In  any  proportion,  the  terms  are  in  proportion  by  Inver- 
sion ;  that  is,  the  second  term  is  to  tJie  first  as  the  fourth  term  is 
to  the  third. 

Let  the  proportion  be        a:b  =  c:d. 
Then  by  §  491,  ad  -  be. 
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Whence,  by  §  493,  b  :  a  =  d :  c. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that,  in  any  proportion,  the  means  can  be 
written  as  the  extremes,  and  the  extremes  as  the  means. 


A  mean  proportional  between  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the 
square  root  of  their  product. 

Let  the  proportion  be     a:b  =  b:c. 

Then  by  §  491,       b2  =  ac,  and  b  =  Vac. 

497.  In  any  proportion,  the  terms  are  in  proportion  by  Com- 
position; that  is,  the  sum  of  the  first  two  terms  i*  to  the  first 
term  as  the  sum  of  the  last  two  terms  is  to  the  third  term. 

Let  the  proportion  be    a :  b  =  c :  d. 

Then,  ad  =  be. 

m 

Adding  each  member  of  the  equation  to  ac, 

ac  +  ad  =  ac  +  bc,  or  a(c  +  d)  =  c(a  +  b). 
Then  by  §  493,         o-f-6:a  =  c  +  d:c, 
We  may  also  prove         a  +  b  :b  =  c  +  did. 


In  any  proportion,  the  terms  are  in  proportion  by  Division ; 
that  is,  the  difference  of  the  first  two  terms  is  to  the  first  term  as 
the  difference  of  the  last  two  terms  is  to  the  third  term. 

Let  the  proportion  be    a:b  =  c:d. 

Then,  ad  =  &c. 

Subtracting  each  member  of  the  equation  from  ac, 
ac  —  ad  =  ac—bc,  or  a(c  —  d)  =  c(a  —  6). 
Then,  a  —  o:a  =  c  —  d:c 

We  may  also  prove        a  —  b:b  =  c  —  did. 


In  any  proportion,  the  terms  are  in  proportion  by  Com- 
position and  Division ;  that  is,  the  sum  of  the  first  two  terms  is 
to  their  difference  as  the  sum  of  the  last  two  terms  is  to  their 
difference. 

Let  the  proportion  be    a:b  =  c:d 
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Then  by  §  497,  £±^  =  £±£  (1) 

a  c 

And  by  §498,  2LzL*  =  £n^.  (2) 

a  c 

Dividing  (1)  by  (2),     «±|  =  £±i{. 

a  —  o     c  —  a 

Whence,  a  +  6:a  —  6  =  c-f-d:c  —  cL 

500.  In  any  proportion,  if  the  first  two  terms  be  multiplied  by 
any  number,  as  also  the  last  two,  the  resulting  numbers  will  be  in 
proportion. 

Let  the  proportion  be    a:b  =  c:d. 

Then,  5  =  £;  and  hence  25  =  2£. 
b     a  mb     nd 

Therefore,  ma :  mb  =  nc :  nd. 

We  may  also  prove  — :  ~  =  -  :  -. 

mm     n   n 

w 

(Either  worn  may  be  unity ;  that  is,  the  terms  of  either  ratio  may  be 
multiplied  or  divided  without  multiplying  or  dividing  the  terms  of  the 
other.) 

501.  In  any  proportion,  if  the  first  and  third  terms  be  multi- 
plied by  any  number,  as  also  the  second  and  fourth  terms,  the 
resulting  numbers  will  be  in  proportion. 

Let  the  proportion  be     a:b  =  c:d. 

Then,  ?  =  £;  and  hence  25  =  22. 
6     a  nb     nd 

Therefore,  ma  :nb  =  mc:nd. 

We  may  also  prove  — :  -  =  — :  -• 

(Either  morn  may  be  unity.) 

502.  In  any  number  of  proportions,  the  products  of  the  cor- 
responding terms  are  in  proportion. 

Let  the  proportions  be  a  :  b  =  c :  d, 

and  e:f=g:?i. 
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Whence,  ae:bf=cg:dh. 

In  like  manner,  the  theorem  may  be  proved  for  any  number 
of  proportions. 

503.  The  quotients  of  the  corresponding  terms  of  two  pro- 
portions  are  in  proportion. 

Let  the  proportions  be  a:b  =  c\d% 

and  e:f=g:h. 

Then,  £=4  and£  =  *. 

o     a  eg 

whence,  -X,L  =  -X-;  or, --*-  —  =  — !--• 

0      e     a     g  e     f     g     k 

Then,  _:     -_:    . 

e    /     g   h 

504.  Jh  any  proportion,  like  powers  or  like  principal  roots  of 
the  terms  are  in  proportion. 

Let  the  proportion  be    a:b  =  c:<L 

Then,  5  =  £;  and  hence   2!  =  ^. 
b     d  bn     d* 

Therefore,  an :  bn  =  c* :  d*. 

We  may  also  prove        Va-.VS=  Vc\  Vd. 

505i  In  a  series  of  equal  ratios,  any  antecedent  is  to  its  con- 
sequent as  the  sum  of  all  the  antecedents  is  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
consequents. 

Let  a:  b  =  c ;  d  =  e:f. 

Then  by  §  491,  ad  =  be, 

and  af=  be. 

Also,  ab  =  ba. 
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Adding,  a(b  +  d  +/)  =  b(a  +  c  +  e). 

Whence,  a:  b=a+c+  e:  b  +  d+f.     (§493) 

In  like  manner,  the  theorem  may  be  proved  for  any  number 
of  equal  ratios. 

506.   To  prove  tliat  if        5  =  ^  =  1=  ..., 

b     d     f 

then  each  of  these  equal  ratios  equals    ( £5Li_2Ljtl2 — T-lll  ]\ 

If  ?  =  2  =  i  =  ...  =  Jc,  then  a  =  bk}  c  =  dk,  e  =fk9  etc. 
Ode 

Then,   pa*  +  qc*  +  re*  +  •••  =p(bk)n  +  q(dk)n+r(fk)m  +  »• 

=  **(|*m  +  gcf  +  r/*  +  •••)■ 

Therefore,  **  =  P*  +  9* +  **  +  ". 

pb*  +  gd»  +  r/*+-.. 


Or,  ft  =  ft***  +  qc*  +  re*  +  -V 

507.  if  f  ftree  num&ers  are  in  continued  proportion,  the  first  is 
to  tlie  third  as  the  square  of  the  first  is  to  the  square  of  the  second. 

Let  the  proportion  be  a:b  =  b\c. 

Then,  ?-$• 

0      c 

Therefore,  fx  ^  =  £x  ?,  or  «-g. 

Whence,  a :  c  =  a2 :  b*. 

508.  If  four  numbers  are  in  continued  proportion,  the  first  is  to 
the  fourth  as  the  cube  of  the  first  is  to  the  cube  of  the  second. 

Let  the  proportion  bea:&  =  6:c  =  c:d. 

Then,  ?  =  *  =  £. 

bed 

Therefore,  5  x  *  x  2-f  x  ?x  5,  or  ?  =  g. 

Whence,  a :  d  =  a8 :  68. 
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509.  Example*. 

1.  If  x:y  =  (x  +  z)* :  (y  +  z)2,  prove  z  a  mean  proportional 
between  x  and  y. 

From  the  given  proportion,  by  §  491, 

y(*  +  *)*  =  s(y  +  *)8,  or  afy  +  2xyz  +  yJ  =  xtf  +  2xyz  +  x*. 

Transposing,  x*y  —  xif  =  x&  —  y&. 

Dividing  by  x  —  y,  xy  =  £. 

Therefore,  z  is  a  mean  proportional  between  x  and  y. 

The  theorem  of  §  499  saves  work  in  the  solution  of  a  certain 
class  of  fractional  equations. 

2.  Solve  the  equation  ^  +  *-"*  =  *=|. 

By  composition  and  division, 

2aj*-2      2x         x*-l         x 
-2^  =  :T4;0r'  — =-2' 

Clearing  of  fractions,  2  a"  —  2  =  —  a2. 

Then,  3  z*  =  2,  and  a?==  ±-\/|- 

3.  Prove  that  if  ?  =  -,  then 

6     d 


a«-.6«:as_3a5  =  c«-(p:c«_3cc|. 


a     c 


Let  -  =  -  =  «;  then,  a  =  6a. 
o     a 

Therefore,  £?  _  1 

af-6*         ftV-P        a^-l        *  c*-# 


af-3a&     &W-3Mc     a*-3a?     c*_3c     c*_3cd- 
Then  a*-P:a*-3ab  =  <?-<P:<?~3cd. 

EXERCISE  72 

1.  Find  the  third  term  of  a  proportion  whose  first,  second,  and  fourth 

terms  are  -,  -,  and  ?,  respectively. 
4    6  0 

9.  Find  a  third  proportional  to  —  and  —  • 
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8.  Find  a  mean  proportional  between  1}}  and  24f. 

4.  Find  a  fourth  proportional  to  4|t  6},  and  If. 

5.  Find  a  third  proportional  to  a8  +  27  and  a  +  3. 

*a x 12  2*  —  9x4-20 

6.  Find  a  mean  proportional  between  2. — =-- —  and ? — 

x  —  6  x  +  8 

Solve  the  following  equations : 

7     3x-8_2x-5  8     x*  +  2x-3__3x  +  2, 

3x  +  4     2x  +  7*  "    xa-2x-S     3x-2* 

9    s*  +  3x-l_x»  +  2x  +  l 
x*-3x  +  l     xa-2x-l* 


11. 


10     Vg2  +  1  +  ^x2  ~~  1  -  ^  ~  2  a  +  2  +  ^a*  ~  2  a 
Vx2  + 1  -  Vx2  -  1      Va2-2a  +  2-Va*-2a 

x— y     a  —  b 

.  xa  -  x  +  y*     a»  -  a  +  ft2' 

18.   li  a:b  =  c  :d  and  e:f=g:h,  prove 

06  +  6/ :  ae  —  bf  =  C0  +  a*A  :  eg  —  aft. 

18.  Find  two  numbers  such  that,  if  9  be  added  to  the  first,  and  7  sub- 
tracted from  the  second,  they  will  be  in  the  ratio  0:2;  while  if  9  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  first,  and  7  added  to  the  second,  they  will  be  in  the  ratio 
9:11. 

14.  Find  two  numbers  in  the  ratio  a :  b,  such  that,  if  each  be  increased 
by  c,  they  shall  be  in  the  ratio  mm.         . 

15.  Find  three  numbers  in  continued  proportion  whose  sum  is  28}, 
such  that  the  quotient  of  the  first  by  the  second  shall  be  -• 

16.  Find  a  number  such  that,  if  it  be  added  to  each  term  of  the  ratio 

8 : 6,  the  result  is  —  of  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  same  number 

20 

had  been  subtracted  from  each  term. 

17.  The  second  of  three  numbers  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the 
other  two.  The  third  number  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  other  two  by  20 ; 
and  the  sum  of  the  first  and  third  exceeds  three  times  the  second  by  4. 
Find  the  numbers. 

18.  If8a-6o:7«-4o  =  8&-6c:7&-4c,  prove  e  a  third  propor- 
tional  to  a  and  b. 

19.  If  a  +  b  +  c  +  d:a  +  b  =  a  —  b  +  c-d:a  —  6,  prove 

a :  b  =  c :  d. 
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90.  Ifx  +  y:y  +  ar  =  Vx-i  —  y*  :  Vya  —  «*,  prove  y  a  mean  proportional 
between  x  and  z. 

21.  A  is  following  B  along  a  certain  road,  when  B  turns  and  walks  in 
the  opposite  direction;  if  A  and  B  approach  each  other  five  times  as  fast 
as  before,  compare  their  rates. 

22.  If  4  silver  coins  and  11  copper  coins  are  worth  as  much  as  2  gold 
coins,  and  5  silver  coins  and  10  copper  coins  as  much  as  3  gold  coins,  find 
the  ratio  of  the  value  of  a  gold  coin,  and  the  value  of  a  silver  coin,  to  the 
value  of  a  copper  coin. 

28.  Given  2  (a*  +  ab)x  +  (a*  +  2  V)y  =  (a8  -  6*)x  +  (2  <fi  +  ©*)V,  find 
the  ratio  of  x  to  y. 

2ft.  Given  ?+£=*+*=£+§  find  the  ratio  of  %  toy,  and  of  x  to*. 
b     a     c     a     c     b 

26.   If  -  =  -,  prove, 
6     d 

(a)  Za*-4ab:2ab  +  7b*  =  a<fl-4cd:2cd  +  lffl. 

(6)  a8  +  6  aft* :  a2b  -  6  68  =  c8  +  6  cd2 :  c8d  -  Sd8. 

26.  The  sum  of  four  numbers  in  proportion  is  32.  The  sum  of  the 
means  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  extremes  by  4 ;  and  the  sum  of  the  conse- 
quents exceeds  the  sum  of  the  antecedents  by  16.    Find  the  numbers. 

27.  A  passenger  observes  that  a  train  passes  him,  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction,  in  3  seconds ;  while,  if  it  had  been  moving  in  the  same 
direction,*  it  would  have  passed  him  in  13  seconds.  Compare  the  rates  of 
the  trains. 

28.  Each  of  two  vessels  contains  a  mixture  of  wine  and  water.  A 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  measures  from  the  two  vessels  is  composed  of 
wine  and  water  in  the  ratio  3:4;  another  mixture  consisting  of  14  meas- 
ures from  the  first  and  21  measures  from  the  second,  is  composed  of  wine 
to  water  in  the  ratio  2  : 3.    Find  the  ratio  of  wine  to  water  in  each  vessel. 

28.  If  £  =  £=«,  prove 
b     d     f* 

(a)  a*  +  c*  +  «* : &a  +  cP  +/*  =  ac  +  ee  -f-  ea :  bd  +  df+fb. 

(b)  a*  +  c*  +  e* :  &*  +  d*  +/*  =(a*  +  C*  +  c»)» :  (6*  +  <P  +/*)«. 

80.  If  a  +  &,  b  +  c,  and  c  +  a  are  in  continued  proportion,  prove 

a  +  6:6  +  c  =  c  —  a:a  —  b. 

81.  Find  four  numbers  in  proportion  such  that  the  sum  of  the  means 
is  21,  and  of  the  extremes  30 ;  and  twice  the  last  term  exceeds  three  times 
the  sum  of  the  first  two  terms  by  36. 

If  a,  o,  c,  and  d  are  in  continued  proportion,  prove 

3a  +  4d:2a-6d  =  3a8  +  468:2a8-6  68. 
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XXIV.    VARIATION 

510.  One  variable  number  (§  245)  is  said  to  vary  directly  as 
another  when  the  ratio  of  any  two  values  of  the  first  equals 
the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  values  of  the  second. 

It  is  usual  to  omit  the  word  "  directly,"  and  simply  say  that  one 
number  varies  as  another. 

Thus,  if  a  workman  receives  a  fixed  number  of  dollars  per 
diem,  the  number  of  dollars  received  in  m  days  will  be  to  the 
number  received  in  n  days  as  m  is  to  w. 

Then,  the  ratio  of  any  two  numbers  of  dollars  received  equals 
the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  numbers  of  days  worked. 

Hence,  the  number  of  dollars  which  the  workman  receives 
varies  as  the  number  of  days  during  which  he  works. 

The  symbol  oc  is  used  to  express  variation;  thus,  axb  is 
read  "  a  varies  as  b." 

511.  One  variable  is  said  to  vary  inversely  as  another  when 
the  first  varies  directly  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  second. 

Thus,  the  number  of  hours  in  which  a  railway  train  will 
traverse  a  fixed  route  varies  inversely  as  the  speed;  if  the 
speed  be  doubled,  the  train  will  traverse  its  route  in  one-half 
the  number  of  hours. 

One  variable  is  said  to  vary  as  two  others  jointly  when  it 
varies  directly  as  their  product. 

Thus,  the  number  of  dollars  received  by  a  workman  in  a 
certain  number  of  days  varies  jointly  as  the  number  which  he 
receives  in  one  day,  and  the  number  of  days  during  which  he 
works. 

One  variable  is  said  to  vary  directly  as  a  second  and  inversely 
as  a  third,  when  it  varies  jointly  as  the  second  and  the  recip- 
rocal of  the  third. 

Thus,  the  attraction  of  a  body  varies  directly  as  the  amount 
of  matter,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
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Ifxccy,  then  x  equals  y  multiplied  by  a  constant  number. 

Let  x'  and  y'  denote  &  fixed  pair  of  corresponding  values  of 
x  and  y,  and  x  and  y  any  other  pair. 

By  the  definition  of  §  610,  -  =  -?;  or,  x  =  —  y. 

x' 
Denoting  the  constant  ratio  —  by  m,  we  have 

x  =  my. 
It  follows  from  §§  511  and  512  that: 


1.  Ifx  varies  inversely  asy,  x  =  —  . 

2.  Ifx  varies  jointly  as  y  and  z,  x  =  myz. 

mv 

3.  If  x  varies  directly  as  y  and  inversely  as  z,  x=  — -. 

The  converse  of  each  statement  of  §§  512  and  513  is  also  true ;  that  is, 
if  x  equals  y  multiplied  by  a  constant,  xccy,  etc. 


Ifx  oc  y,  and  y  oc  3,  then  xqcz. 
By  §  512,  if  g  oc  y,  x  =  my.  (1) 

And  if  y  oc  3,  y  =  nz. 

Substituting  in  (1),  x  =  mra. 

Whence,  by  §  513,  x  oc  z. 


Ifxocy  when  z  is  constant,  and  xocz  when  y  is  constant, 
then  xocyz  when  both  y  and  z  vary. 

Let  y'  and  z'  be  the  values  of  y  and  z,  respectively,  when  x 
has  the  value  x*. 

Let  y  be  changed  from  y1  to  y",  z  remaining  constantly  equal 
to  z',  and  let  x  be  changed  in  consequence  from  x'  to  X 

Then  by  §510,  |  =  ^.  (1) 

if 

Now  let  z  be  changed  from  z'  to  z",  y  remaining  constantly 
equal  to  y",  and  let  x  be  changed  in  consequence  from  X  to  x". 

Then,  *-*.  (2) 
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Multiplying  (1)  by  (2),  £  =  %•  (3) 

Now  if  both  changes  are  made,  that  is,  y  from  y1  to  y"  and 
z  from  z'  to  z",  x  is  changed  from  x'  to  x",  and  yz  is  changed 
from  y'z'  to  y"s". 

Then  by  (3),  the  ratio  of  any  two  values  of  x  equals  the 
ratio  of  the  corresponding  values  of  yz ;  and,  by  §  510,  xazyz. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  proved  that  if  there  are  any 
number  of  variables  x,  y,  z}  uy  etc.,  such  that  sexy  when  z,  u,  etc., 
are  constant,  xeez  when  y,  u,  etc.,  are  constant,  etc.,  then  if  all 
the  variables  y,  z,  «,  etc.,  vary,  x  varies  as  their  product 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  above  theorem  : 

It  is  known,  by  Geometry,  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  varies  as  the  base 

when  the  altitude  is  constant,  and  as  the  altitude  when  the  base  is 

constant. 

Hence,  when  both  base  and  altitude  vary,  the  area  varies  as  their 

product 

PROBLEMS 

516.  Problems  in  variation  are  readily  solved  by  converting 
the  variation  into  an  equation  by  aid  of  §§  512  or  513. 

1.  If  a?  varies  inversely  as  y,  and  equals  9  when  y  =  8,  find 
the  value  of  x  when  y  =  18. 

If  x  varies  inversely  as  y,  x  =  —  (§  513). 

Putting  x  =  9  and  y  =  8,   9  =  ~,  or  m  =  72. 

8 

Then,a?  =  — ;  and,  if  y  =  18,  x  =  ^  =  4. 
y  18 

2.  Given  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  varies  jointly  as  its 
base  and  altitude,  what  will  be  the  base  of  a  triangle  whose 
altitude  is  12,  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  two  triangles  whose 
bases  are  10  and  6,  and  altitudes  3  and  9,  respectively  ? 

Let  B,  H,  and  A  denote  the  base,  altitude,  and  area,  respec- 
tively, of  any  triangle,  and  B'  the  base  of  the  required  triangle. 

Since  A  varies  jointly  as  J?  and  H,  A  =  mBH  (§  513). 
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Then  the  area  of  the  first  triangle  is  m  x  10  x  3,  or  30  m, 
and  the  area  of  the  second  is  m  x  6  x  9,  or  64  m  $  whence,  the 
area  of  the  required  triangle  is  80  m  +  54  m,  or  84  m. 

But  the  area  of  the  required  triangle  is  also  m  x  &  X 12. 

Therefore,         12  mB'  =  84  m,  and  B  =  7. 

EXERCISE  73 

1.  If  x  varies  inversely  as  y,  and  equals  -  when  y  =  ^,  what  is  the  value 

3  o  4 

of  y  when  x  =  -  ? 
2 

2.  If  y  oc  **,  and  equals  40  when  z  =  10,  what  is  the  value  of  y  in  terms 

of**? 

o  S  4 

a.  If  *  varies  Jointly  as  %  and  y,  and  equals  =■  when  «  =  7  and  y  =  =w 

4  ft        3  4  a 

what  is  the  value  of  t  when  sc «  *  and  y  m  - 1 

8  4 

4.  If  x  varies  directly  as  y  and  inversely  as  z,  and  is  equal  to  ~  when  y 

16 

=  27  and  *  =  64,  what  is  the  value  of  x  when  y  =  9  and  *  =  32  ? 

6.  If  5  x  +  8  oc  6  y  —  1,  and  x  =  6  when  y  =  —3,  what  is  the  value  of  x 
when  y  =  7  ? 

6.  If  «*  oc  y8,  and  e=4  when  y =4,  what  is  the  value  of  y  when  x  =  -  ? 

z 

7.  The  surface  of  a  cube  varies  as  the  square  of  its  edge.  If  the  sur- 
face of  a  cube  whose  edge  is  2\  inches  is  32f  square  inches,  what  will  be 
the  edge  of  a  cube  whose  surface  is  30|  square  inches  ? 

5.  The  distance  fallen  by  a  body  from  a  position  of  rest  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  time  during  which  ft  falls.  If  a  body  falls  1029}  feet  in  8 
seconds,  how  long  will  it  take  to  fall  402^  feet  ? 

9.  If  7  men  in  4  weeks  earn  $238,  how  many  men  will  earn  $127.50 
in  3  weeks ;  it  being  given  that  the  amount  earned  varies  jointly  as  the 
number  of  men  and  the  number  of  weeks  during  which  they  work. 

10.  A  circular  plate  of  lead,  17  inches  in  diameter,  is  melted  and  formed 
into  three  circular  plates  of  the  same  thickness.  If  the  diameters  of  two 
of  the  plates  are  8  and  9  inches,  respectively,  find  the  diameter  of  the 
other ;  it  being  given  that  the  area  of  a  circle  varies  as  the  square  of  its 
diameter. 

11.  If  y  equals  the  sum  of  two  numbers  which  vary  directly  as  x*  and 

29 
inversely  as  x,  respectively,  and  y=  —  53  when  x=  —  3,  and  y—  —  when  x 

1  2 

=  2,  what  is  the  value  of  y  when  z  =  -? 

2 
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12.  If  x  equals  the  sum  of  two  numbers,  one  of  which  varies  directly 
as  y2  and  the  other  Inversely  as  z2,  and  x  =  46  when  y  =  1  and  z  =  1,  and 
x  =  40  when  y  =  2  and  s  =  3,  find  the  value  of  y  when  x  =  87  and  *  =  1. 

13.  If  y  equals  the  sum  of  three  numbers,  the  first  of  which  is  constant, 
and  the  second  and  third  vary  as  a:*  and  &*,  respectively,  and  y  =  -  60 
when  x  =  2,  30  when  x  =  —  2,  and  110  when  x  =  —  8,  find  the  expression 
for  y  in  terms  of  x. 

14.  The  volume  of  a  circular  coin  varies  jointly  as  its  thickness  and 
the  square  of  the  radius  of  its  face.  Two  coins  whose  thicknesses  are 
6  and  7,  and  radii  of  faces  60  and  30,  respectively,  are  melted,  and 
formed  into  100  coins,  each  3  units  thick.  Find  the  radius  of  the  face  of 
the  new  coin. 

15.  The  distance  travelled  by  a  man,  in  any  hour  after  the  first,  equals 
a  constant  number  of  miles,  plus  a  number  of  miles  which  varies  inversely 
as  the  number  of  hours  travelled  before  that  hour.  If  he  travels  12  miles 
in  the  6th  hour,  and  8  in  the  11th,  how  far  does  he  travel  in  the  21st  boor? 

10 

16.  If  the  weight  of  a  spherical  shell,  two  inches  thick,  is  —  of  its 

27 
weight  if  solid,  find  its  diameter ;  it  being  given  that  the  volume  of  a 

sphere  varies  as  the  cube  of  its  diameter. 

17.  The  illumination  from  a  source  of  light  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance.  If  a  book,  now  10  inches  oft*,  be  moved  10(V5— 1) 
inches  farther  away,  how  much  will  the  light  received  be  reduced  ? 

18.  Prove  that  if  x oc«,  and  y oc z,  then  z±y<xz>  and  Vzy oc *. 

19.  Prove  that  if  xocy,  and  *<xu,  then  xzccyu. 
80.  Prove  that  if  x  oc  y,  then  x*  oc  y». 
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XXV.    PROGRESSIONS 

ARITHMETIC  PROGRESSION 

517.  An  Arithmetic  Progression  is  a  series  (§  283)  in  which 
each  term,  after  the  first,  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  preced- 
ing term  a  constant  number  called  the  Common  Difference. 

Thus,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  •••  is  an  arithmetic  progression  in 
which  the  common  difference  is  2. 

Again,  12,  9,  6,  3,  0,  —3,  •••  is  an  arithmetic  progression  in 
which  the  common  difference  is  —  3. 

An  Arithmetic  Progression  is  also  called  an  Arithmetic  Series. 


Given  the  first  term,  a,  the  common  difference,  d,  and  the 
number  of  terms,  n,  to  find  the  last  term,  I 

The  progression  is  a,  a  +  d,  a  +  2 d,  a  -f  3  d,  •••. 
We  observe  that  the  coefficient  of  d  in  any  term  is  less  by  1 
than  the  number  of  the  term. 

Then,  in  the  nth  term  the  coefficient  of  d  will  be  n  —  1. 

That  is,  l  =  a+(n-  l)d.  (I) 

519.   Given  the  first  term,  a,  the  last  term,  I,  and  the  number 
of  terms,  n,  to  find  the  sum  of  the  terms,  S. 

S  ==  a  +(a  +  d)+(a  +  2  d)+  ...  +(Z  —  d)  + 1 
Writing  the  terms  in  reverse  order, 

£  =  j  +  (Z_d)+(j_  2d)H p(a  +  d)  +  a. 

Adding  these  equations  term  by  term, 

2£=s(a  +  I)+(a  +  Z)+(a  +  Z)  +  •-  +(a  +  0  +  (a  +  0- 
Therefore,    2  S  =  n(a  + 1),  and  S  =  £(ci  + Z).  (II) 

The  first  term,  common  difference,  number  of  terms,  last  term,  and  sum 
of  the  terms,  are  called  the  elements  of  the  progression. 

Substituting  in  (II)  the  value  of  I  from  (I),  we  have 

£  =  |[2a  +  (n-l)d]. 
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520.  Ex.    lu  the  progression  8,  5,  2,  —1,  —4,  •••,  to  27 
terms,  find  the  last  term  and  the  sum. 

He-c,  a  =  8,  d  =  5-8  =  -3,  n  =  27. 

Substitute  in    (I),   J  =  8  +  (27-l)(-3)  =  -70. 

Substitute  in  (II),  8  =  ^  (8  -  70)  =  -  837. 

The  common;  difference  may  be  found  by  subtracting  the  fiat  term 
from  the  seconder  any  term  from  the  next  following  term. 

EXERCISE  74 

In  each  of  the  following,  find  the  last  term,  and  the  sum : 

1.  5,  14,  28,  ...  to  18  terms. 

2.  9,  2,  —  5,  ...  to  23  terms. 

8.    —51,  —43,  —35,  ...  to  15  terms. 

4.  -  \  -  ^,  -  8,  ...  to  16  terms. 

5.  -,  -.  — ,  •••  to  28  terms. 
6  6        2 

*•  %  tt>  — t  •••  to  25  terms. 
9  86   18 

•  7.    -— ,  -— ,  -1,  ...  to  89  terms. 
8        16 

8.  -— ,  -?    -— ,  .»  to  52  terms. 

10       6       30 

9.  3  a  +  4  6,  8  a  +  2  6,  13  a,  ...  to  10  terms. 
10.  ?-llt  *  ^  ...  to  9  terms. 

521.  If  any  three  of  the  five  elements  of  an  arithmetic  pro- 
gression are  given,  the  other  two  may  be  found  by  substituting 
the  known  values  in  the  fundamental  formulae  (I)  and  (II),  and 
solving  the  resulting  equations. 

1.   Given  a  =  —  -,  n  =  20,  #  =  —  -;  find  d  and  I 

3  3 

Substituting  the  given  values  in  (II), 

5     1A/     5,?\   A        1         5J7     ,        ,513 
-8olV8  +  ,>  °r  -6S=-3  +  Z;  ^  ^S-r? 
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Substituting  the  values  of  a,  n,  and  I  in  (I), 

|  =  -^  +  19d;  whence,  19d  =  ^,  and  d  =  l- 

2.    Given  d  =  -3,  Z  =  -39,  £  =  -264;  find  a  and  n. 
Substituting  in  (I), 

-39  =  a+(n-l)(-3),  or  a  =  3w-42.  (1) 

Substituting  the  values  of  Z,  £,  and  a  in  (II), 

-264  =  £(3n-42-39),  or  -528  =  3n*-81n, 

or      ns-27n  =  -176. 

™n,     ^           27  ±  V729  -  704      27  ±  5     1A  M  11 
Whence,   n  = — = =  — - —  =  16  or  11. 

Substituting  in  (1),  a  =  48  -  42  or  33  -  42  =  6  or  -  9. 
The  solution  is,  a  =  6,  n  =  16 ;   or,  a  =  —  9,  n  =  11. 

The  significance  of  the  two  answers  is  as  follows : 

If  a  =  6  and  n  =  16,  the  progression  is 

6,  3,  0,  -  3,  -  6,  -  9,   -  12,  -  15,  -  18,  -  21,  -  24,  -  27,  -  30, 
-33,   -36,  -39. 
If  a  =  —  9  and  n  =  11,  the  progression  is 

-  9,  -  12,   -  15,  -  18,  -  21,  -  24,  -  27,  -  30,  -  33,   -  36,   -  39. 
In  each  of  these  the  sum  is  —  264. 

3.   Given  a  =  -,  d  =  —  — ,  5  =  —  -;  find  I  and  n. 

o  \Z  & 

Substituting  in  (I),  I  =  |  +  («  - 1)  (~)  -  ^p  (1) 

Substituting  the  values  of  a,  S,  and  I  in  (II), 

3     n/1  ,  5  —  n\  0        /9  —  n\  9     A        «/, 

Solving  this,  n  =  12  or  —  3. 

The  value  n  =  —  3  must  be  rejected,  for  the  number  of  terms 
in  a  progression  must  be  a  positive  integer. 

5-12  7 


Substituting  n  =  12  in  (1),  I  = 


12  12 
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Any  value  of  n  which  is  not  a  positive  integer  must  he  rejected,  together 
with  all  other  values  dependent  on  it. 

From  (I)  and  (II),  general  formulce  for  the  solution  of  exam- 
ples like  the  above  may  be  readily  derived. 

4.   Given  a,  d,  and  S ;  derive  the  formula  for  n. 

By  §519,  2#  =  n[2a+  (n-l)d],  or  dn2+  (2a-d)n  =  2& 

This  is  a  quadratic  in  n;  solving  by  formula  (1),  §  450, 


_d-2a±^/(2a-dy  +  $dS 

2d 
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1.  Given  d  =  8,  I  =  147,  n  =  19 ;  find  a  and  S. 

2.  Given  d  =  -  6,  n  =  14,  S  -  -  616  ;  find  a  and  I 
8.   Given  a  =  -  69,  n  =  16,  Z  =  36 ;  find  d  and  A 

4.  Given  a  =  8,  n  =  26,  £  =  -  2500  ;  find  d  and  2. 

5.  Given  a  =  -,  *  =  -— ,  £  =  -  78 ;  find  d  and  n. 

4  4 

6.  Given  *  =  ???,  n  =  25,  S  =  ^;  find  a  and  d. 

4  4 

^7.   Given  a=-?,  d  =  --|»  #  =  -  — ;  AndnandJ. 

6  10  5 , 

8.  Given  a  =  -~,  l  =  — ,  d  =  -;  find  n  and  S. 

3  2  6 

9.  Given  d  =  -  — ,  n  =  66,  £  =  -  166 :  find  a  and  I 

12 

10.  Given  J=^p  n  =  24,  S  =  241;  find  a  and  d. 

11.  Given  J  =  ?5,  d  =  -,  S  =  —  ;  find  a  and  n. 

6  6  6 

12.  Given  a  =  --,  *=--,  £  =  -§!*>,•  finddandn. 

5  10  2 

18.   Given  a  =  ~— ,  n  =  21,  #  =  — ;  find  d  and  J. 

22  22 

14.   Given  2  =  ??,  d  =  A,  S  =  _5§;  find  a  and  n. 

12  12  3 

16..  Given  a  =  -^,  d  =  ^,  S  =  -^;  find  n  and  I. 

6  3  2 
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16.  Given  a,  J,  and  n 

17.  Given  a,  n,  and  S 

18.  Given  d,  n,  and  £ 

19.  Given  a,  d,  and  I 

90.  Given  d,  Z,  and  n 

91.  Given  2,  n,  and  # 
99.  Given  a,  d,  and  # 
98.  Given  a,  2,  and  & 
94.  Given  d,  2,  and  S 


derive  the  formula  for  d. 
derive  the  formulae  for  d  and  I. 
derive  the  formulae  for  a  and  I. 
derive  the  formulae  for  n  and  8. 
derive  the  formulae  for  a  and  S. 
derive  the  formulae  for  a  and  d. 
derive  the  formula  for  I. 
derive  the  formulae  for  d  and  n. 
derive  the  formulae  for  a  and  n. 


522.  Arithmetic  Means. 

To  find  an  arithmetic  progression  of  m-f-2  terms,  whose 
first  and  last  terms  are  two  given  numbers,  a  and  b,  is  called 
inserting  m  arithmetic  means  bettoeen  a  and  b. 

vEx.  Insert  5  arithmetic  means  between  3  and  —  5. 

We  find  an  arithmetic  progression  of  7  terms,  in  which  a  =  3, 
and  J  =  —  5;  substituting  n  =  7,  a  =  3,  and  Z  =  — 5  in  (I), 

-5  =  3  +  6d,  or  d  =  -^- 
The  progression  is  3,  -,  -,  -V-g>  -y>  -& 


I.  Let  £  denote  the  arithmetic  mean  between  a  and  6. 
Then,  s  —  q  =&.—  £>  or  2a;  =  a  +  &. 

Whence,  x  =    ]T   • 

That  is,  the  arithmetic  mean  between  two  numbers  equals  one- 
half  their  sum. 

EXERCISE  76 

1.  Insert  7  arithmetic  means  between  4  and  10. 

9.  Insert  6  arithmetic  means  between  —  and • 

6  2 

7 
8.  Insert  9  arithmetic  means  between  —  and  6. 

3 

33 
4.   Insert  8  arithmetic  means  between  —  3  and  —  —  • 

4 
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\/5.  Insert  6  arithmetic  means  between  -  and  —  -• 

9  3 

3         20 

6.  How  many  arithmetic  means  are  inserted  between  —  -  and  — , 

when  the  sum  of  the  second  and  last  is  -  ? 

5 

7.  If  m  arithmetic  means  are  inserted  between  a  and  6,  find  the  first 
three. 

Find  the  arithmetic  mean  between : 

8.  1}  and  -2}.  9.    (Sra+n)1  and  (m-3n)*. 

10.  -£-   and  -     * 


x_l  x8-l 

524.  Problems. 

5 

v  1.  The  sixth  term  of  an  arithmetic  progression  is  -,  and  the 

16 

fifteenth  term  is  —  •     Find  the  first  term. 

The  common  difference  must  be  one-ninth  the  result  obtained  by 
subtracting  the  sixth  term  from  the  fifteenth. 


Then,  d=a(W_6\     1 

9\3      6/     2 


Again,  the  first  term  must  equal  the  sixth  term  minus  five  times  the 
common  difference. 

Then,  a=5-5  =  _f. 

6     2         3 

2.  Find  four  numbers  in  arithmetic  progression  such  that 
the  product  of  the  first  and  fourth  shall  be  46,  and  the  product 
of  the  second  and  third  77. 

Let  the  numbers  be  represented  by  z  —  3  y,  x  —  y,  x  -f  y,  and  x  +  3  y, 
respectively. 

Then  by  the  conditions,   1      "~         ~     " 
J  lx2-    y*  =  77. 

Solving  these  equations, 

x  =  9,  y  =  ±2;  or,  x  =  -9,  y  =  ±2  (§472). 

Then  the  numbers  are  3,  7,  11,  15 ;  or,  —  8,  —  7,  —  11,  — 1& 

In  problems  like  the  above,  it  is  convenient  to  represent  the  unknown 
numbers  by  symmetrical  expressions. 

Thus,  if  five  numbers  had  been  required  to  be  found,  we  should  have 
represented  them  by  x  -  2  y,  x  -  y,  x,  x  +  y,  and  x  +  2  y. 
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EXERCISE  77 

jo 

1.  The  seventh  term  of  an  arithmetic  progression  is  —  ~,  and  the 

thirteenth  term  — .    Find  the  twenty-second  term. 

2.  The  first  term  of  an  arithmetic  progression  is  1,  and  the  sum  of  the 
sixth  and  tenth  terms  is  37.    Find  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  terms. 

3.  The  first  term  of  an  arithmetic  progression  of  eleven  terms  is  - ,  and 
the  seventh  term  —  3.    Find  the  sum  of  the  terms. 

4.  In  an  arithmetic  progression,  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  terms  is 
two-ninths  the  sum  of  all  the  terms.    Find  the  number  of  terms. 

5.  How  many  positive  integers  of  three  digits  are  multiples  of  13  ? 
What  is  their  sum  ? 

8.  Find  five  numbers  in  arithmetic  progression  such  that  their  sum 
shall  be  26,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  136. 

7.  Find  four  numbers  in  arithmetic  progression  such  that  the  product 
of  the  first  and  third  shall  be  —  21,  and  the  product  of  the  second  and 
fourth  24. 

8.  If  the  constant  difference  of  an  arithmetic  progression  equals  twice 
the  first  term,  the  quotient  of  the  sum  of  the  terms  by  the  first  term  is  a 
perfect  square. 

9.  In  any  arithmetic  progression,  the  sum  of  the  first  m  terms,  less 
twice  the  sum  of  the  first  m  +  1  terms,  plus  the  sum  of  the  first  m  -f  2 
terms,  equals  the  common  difference. 

10.  The  sum  of  the  first  ten  terms  of  an  arithmetic  progression  is  to 
the  sum  of  the  first  five  terms  as  13  to  4.  Find  the  ratio  of  the  first  term 
to  the  common  difference. 

11.  The  sum  of  six  numbers  in  arithmetic  progression  is  36,  and  the 
sum  of  their  squares  is  286.    Find  the  numbers. 

^"~~12.  A  man  travels  -^  miles.    He  travels  20  miles  the  first  day,  and 

2  J 

increases  his  speed  one-half  mile  in  each  succeeding  day.    How  many 
days  does  the  journey  require? 

13.  Find  three  numbers  in  arithmetic  progression,  such  that  the  square 
of  the  first  added  to  the  product  of  the  other  two  gives  16,  and  the  square 
of  the  second  added  to  the  product  of  the  other  two  gives  14. 

14.  A  traveller  sets  out  from  a  certain  place,  and  goes  3}  miles  the  first 
hour,  3}  the  second  hour,  4  the  third  hour,  and  so  on.  After  he  has  been 
gone  6  hours,  another  sets  out,  and  travels  8$  miles  an  hour.  After  how 
many  hours  are  the  travellers  together  ? 

(Interpret  the  two  answers.) 
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10.  Find  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  an  arithmetic  progression  of  11  terms, 
in  which  121  is  the  middle  term. 

I         16.  A  man  climbing  a  mountain,  ascends  the  first  hour  1000  feet,  the 
second  hour  800  feet,  the  third  hour  600  feet,  and  so  on.    After  how 
many  hours  will  he  be  at  the  height  of  2800  feet  ? 
(Interpret  the  two  answers.) 

17.  If  a  person  saves  $  120  each  year,  and  puts  this  sum  at  simple 
interest  at  3|  per  cent  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  how  much  will  his 
property  amount  at  the  end  of  18  years  ? 

18.  There  are  12  equidistant  balls  in  a  straight  line.  A  person  starts 
from  a  position  in  line  with  the  balls,  and  beyond  them,  his  distance  from 
the  first  ball  being  the  same  as  the  distance  between  the  balls,  and  picks 
them  up  in  succession,  returning  with  each  to  his  original  position.  He 
finds. that  he  has  walked  5400  feet.    Find  the  distance  between  the  balk 

19.  A  and  B  travel  around  the  world,  the  circuit  being  23661  miles. 
A  goes  east  one  mile  the  first  day,  two  miles  the  second  day,  three  miles 
the  third  day,  and  so  on.  B  goes  west  at  a  uniform  rate  of  20  miles  a  day. 
After  how  many  days  will  they  meet  ? 

(Interpret  the  negative  answer.) 

GEOMETRIC   PROGRESSION 

525.  A  Geometric  Progression  is  a  series  in  which  each  term, 
after  the  first,  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  preceding  term 
by  a  constant  number  called  the  Ratio. 

Thus,  2, 6, 18, 54, 162,  •••  is  a  geometric  progression  in  which 
the  ratio  is  3. 

9,  3, 1,  -,-,•••  is  a  geometric  progression  in  which  the  ratio 

4 

—  3,  6,  —12,  24,  —48,  •••  is  a  geometric  progression  in 
which  the  ratio  is  —  2. 

A  Geometric  Progression  is  also  called  a  Geometric  Series. 

526.  Given  the  first  term,  a,  the  ratio,  r}  and  the  number  of 
terms,  n,  to  find  the  last  term,  L 

The  progression  is  a,  ar,  ar2,  ar3,  •••. 

We  observe  that  the  exponent  of  r  in  any  term  is  less  by  1 
than  the  number  of  the  term. 
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Then,  in  the  nth  term  the  exponent  of  r  will  be  n  —  1. 
That  is,  I  =  ar*-1.  (I) 

527.   Given  the  first  term,  a,  the  last  term,  I,  and  the  ratio,  r, 
to  find  the  mm  of  the  terms,  S. 

S  =  a  +  ar  +ar*-\ h  a?*-8  +  ar*"8  +  ar*-1.  (1) 

Multiplying  each  term  by  r, 

rS  =  ar  +  ar2  -f  ar*  +  •••  4-  ar""2  +  ar*'1  +  ar*.  (2) 

Subtracting  (1)  from  (2),  rS  -  S  =  ar*  -  a,  or  £  =  qr*~a- 

But  by  (I),  §  526,  rl  =  ar".  ~~ 

Therefore,  .  S  =  r±=^-  (II) 

r  —  1 

Theirs*  term,  ratio,  number  of  terms,  last  term,  and  sum  of  the  terms, 
are  called  the  dements  of  the  progression. 

828.  Examples. 

1.  In  the  progression  3,  1,  -,•••,  to  7  terms,  find  the  last 
term  and  the  sum. 

Here,  a  =  3,  r  =  - ,  w=7;  substituting  in  (I)  and  (II), 


^      3«     243 


1X_L_3     J: 3         2186 

o_3     ^3        _729        _      729      1093 

1-1       "     _?    ""     -2    _243 
3  3  3 

The  ratio  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  second  term  by  the  first,  or 
any  term  by  the  next  preceding  term. 

2.  In  the  progression  —2,  6,  —18,  •••,  to  8  terms,  find  the 
last  term  and  the  sum. 

Here,  a=^2,  r  =  — -  =  —  3,  n  =  8;  therefore, 

Z  =  -2(-3)7  =  -2x(-2187)  =  4374. 

8xW4-(-2)a-18122  +  2aiMjL 
-3-1  -4 


1 
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EXERCISE  78 

In  each  of  the  following,  find  the  last  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms 

1.  1,  -2,  4, ...  to  10  terms.  ft   _3  lf     4  ...  to  7term8. 

8.   -3,  -12,  -48,  ...to 6 terms.  *  8 

8.   -|,  «,_  «  ...to 9 terms.  7.  ^,  -i  |,  »•  to«teims. 

#V  9         9  o         a    a 


4.  JL,  5,  —  ...  to  6  terms.  ••  ;,  %  ^.  —  to  6  terms. 

10   2    2  3  3   15 

i/*-  -i  1  2,  ...  to  7  terms.  9.  --^-,  k  -^L  to  8  terms. 


If  any  three  of  the  five  elements  of  a  geometric  pro- 
gression are  given,  the  other  two  may  be  found  by  substituting 
the  given  values  in  the  fundamental  formulae  (I)  and  (II),  and 
solving  the  resulting  equations. 

But  in  certain  cases  the  operation  involves  the  solution  of 
an  equation  of  a  degree  higher  than  the  second;  and  in  others 
the  unknown  number  appears  as  an  exponent,  the  solution  of 
which  form  of  equation  can  usually  only  be  affected  by  the  aid 
of  logarithms  (§  604). 

In  all  such  cases  in  the  present  chapter,  the  equations  may 
be  solved  by  inspection. 

1.  Given  a  =  —  2,  n  =  6,  I  =  —  32 ;  find  r  and  S. 
Substituting  the  given  values  in  (I),  we  have 

—  32  =  -2t-4;  whence,  f*  =  16,  or  r  =  ±2. 

Substituting  in  (II), 

If       r=     2,  £  =  2(-3rt2)-(-2)  =  -64  +  2  =  -62. 

'  2-1 

If      r  =  -2,  5  =  (-2)(-32)-(-2)=gi±2  =  -22. 

'  -2-1  -3 

The  solution  is,  r  =  2,  £  =  -62;  or,  r  =  -2,  £  =  -22. 

The  significance  of  the  two  answers  is  as  follows : 

If  r=    2,  the  progression  is  -2,  —4,  —8,  —16,  —82,  whose  sum  is  —02. 

If  r=  —2,  the  progression  is  —2,     4,  —8,     Id,  —82,  whose  sum  is  —22. 
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2.   Given  a  =  3   r  =  -i  £  =  1^5;  find  n  and  I. 

3'  729 ' 

_12_3 

Substituting  in  (II),  ^g-  =  — j =  -j— 

~3~~ 
Whence,  j  +  9  =  ^?;  or,-  J  =  -  1 


729 '      '  729 

Substituting  the  values  of  a,  r,  and  £  in  (I), 

L^f-IY"1.  or  f-lV1* L. 

729       V     3y     '      'V     3y  2187' 

Whence,  by  inspection,  n  —  1  =  7,  or  n  =  8. 

From  (I)  and  (II)  general  formulas  may  be  derived  for  the  solution  of 
cases  like  the  above. 

If  the  given  elements  are  n,  I,  and  S,  equations  for  a  and  r  may  be 
found,  but  there  are  no  definite  formula  for  their  values. 
The  same  is  the  case  when  the  given  elements  are  a,  n,  and  8. 

The  general  formulae  for  n  involve  logarithms ;  these  cases  are  dis- 
cussed in  §604. 

EXERCISE  79 

1.  Given  r  =  3,  n  =  8, 1  =  2187  ;  find  a  and  & 

8.   Given  a  =  6,  n  =  7,  I  =i|j;  find  r  and  S. 

3.  Givenr  =  -6,  n  =  6,  S  =  -  1042;  find  a  and  J. 

4.  Given  a  =  -S,  r  =  - 1,  2  =  ^-;  find  n  and  & 

2         128 

\/6.  Given  r  =  - 2,  n  =  10,  ^  =  -^5;  find  a  and  Z. 

6.  Givena  =  — ,  n  =  6,  Z=-  — ;  findrandfl. 
2  126 

-i,j=_243,*  =  _463  dn. 

3'  64'  192' 


7.  Given  a 


8.  Given  a  = 

9.  Given  I 
10.  Given  a 


4r4*=!S;flndlandn- 

:884,  r  =  -4,  tf  =  ^;  find  a  and  n. 

O 

=  ?,  I  =  1468,  ^  =  ??i? ;  find  r  and  n. 
9  9 
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11.  Given  a,  r,  and  S;  derive  the  formula  for  I. 

19.  Given  a,  I,  and  8 ;  derive  the  formula  for  r. 

18.  Given  r,  I,  and  # ;  derive  the  formula  for  a. 

14.  Given  r,  n,  and  I ;  derive  the  formulae  for  a  and  & 

16.  Given  r,  n,  and  6' ;  derive  the  formulae  for  a  and  2. 

16.  Given  a,  n,  and  2 ;  derive  the  formulae  for  r  and  & 

530.  Sum  of  a  Geometric  Progression  to  Infinity. 

The  limit  (§  245)  to  which  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  a  decreas- 
ing geometric  progression  approaches,  ;when  the  number  of 
terms  is  indefinitely  increased,  is  called  the  sum  of  the  series 
to  infinity. 

Formula  (II),  §  527,  may  be  written 

a  —  rl 


S  = 


1-r 


It  is  evident  that,  by  sufficiently  continuing  a  decreasing 
geometric  progression,  the  absolute  value  of  the  last  term  may 
be  made  less  than  any  assigned  number,  however  small. 

Hence,  when  the  number  of  terms  is  indefinitely  increased, 
Z,  and  therefore  rl}  approaches  the  limit  0. 

CL  — ■  t\  ft 

Then,  the  fraction approaches  the  limit 


1-r    rr  1-r 

Therefore,  the  sum  of  a  decreasing  geometric  progression  to 
infinity  is  given  by  the  formula 

s=r=rr-  m 

/l.  Find  the  sum  of  the  series  4,  — ,  — ;  ...  to  infinity. 

2  3    9 

Here,  a  =  4,  r  =  —  -• 

Substituting  in  (III),  S  =  — ±-  =  ^  • 

This  signifies  that,  the  greater  the  number  of  terms  taken,  the  more 

12 
nearly  does  their  sum  approach  to  — ;  but  the  sum  will  never  exactly 

equal  this  value. 
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A  repeating  decimal  is  a  decreasing  geometric  progression, 
and  its  value  may  be  found  by  formula  (III). 

t/i  Find  the  value  of  .85151  .... 

We  have,  .85151 ...  =  .8  +  .051  +  .00051  +  .... 

The  terms  after  the  first  constitute  a  decreasing  geometric 

progression,  in  which  a  =  .051,  and  r  =  .01. 

a  u  . •.   i.-  _  •    /ttt\    ci       .051        .051      51       17 
Substituting  in  (III),  S  = —  =  — -  =  — : -  =  ^^r- 

6      K     "         1-.01      .99      990     330 

8       17         281 
Then,  the  value  of  the  given  decimal  is  jr^  +  ^x,  or  — -• 

10     330        330 

EXERCISE  80 

Find  the  sum  of  the  following  to  infinity : 

1.  6,  -2,  ^.... 

8.  12)  3,  —,   ..•• 

4 

ft  A         2  1 

3         9 

/-       26     26         60 
6'    9'       27 

Find  the  values  of  the  following : 

9.  .8181  ...  11.  M'< 
10.  .029029  ....                   12.  .76* 

S3L  Geometric  Means. 

To  find  a  geometric  progression  of  m  +  2  terms,  whose  first 
and  last  terms  are  two  given  numbers,  a  and  o,  is  called  insert- 
ing m  geometric  means  between  a  and  o. 

y  128 

\jEx.  Insert  5  geometric  means  between  2  and 

8  729 

We  find  a  geometric  progression  of  7  terms,  in  which  a  =  2, 

and  l  =  ^i  5  substituting  n  =  7,  a  =  2,  and  I  =  ^  in  (I), 
729  729       w 

^  =  2/;  whence,  r«  =  ^|,  and  r=±|. 


6. 

8 
6' 

14 

'  16 

49 

'  90' 

.... 

6. 

— 

1 
10' 

2 
26' 

8 
126' 

7. 

— 

3 

i'  i 

15 
32' 

76 
«  «... 

266' 

8. 

6 

o' 

6 

27 

10 
'  243 

j  .... 

.... 

18.  .23136136  ... 

I  .... 

• 

14.  .687474  .... 
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™«  «.o„H  ?„  <>    a. 4  8     .  16  32     .64    128 
There8ult18  2,  ±-,  -,  ±-,  -,  ±— ,  — . 

532.  Let  x  denote  the  geometric  mean  between  a  and  6. 

Then,  -  =  -,  or  a?2  =  ab. 

a     x 

Whence,  x  =  Va6. 

That  is,  the  geometric  mean  between  two  numbers  is  equal  to 
the  square  root  of  their  product. 


EXERCISE  81 

Q 

1.  Insert  8  geometric  means  between  |  and  —  192. 

o 

2.  Insert  7  geometric  means  between  —  3  and  —  19688. 

8.   Insert  6  geometric  means  between  —  and  6120. 

16 

4.  Insert  4  geometric  means  between  —  -  and  —  • 

6  6         729' 

Q 

5.  Insert  5  geometric  means  between  —  48  and -~ 

266 

6.  Insert  3  geometric  meana  between™  and  i. 

°  32  10 

7.  If  m  geometric  means  are  inserted  between  a  and  6,  what  are  the 
last  two  means  ? 

Find  the  geometric  mean  between : 

8.  4}  and  24.  9.  *±W  and  ^U?- 

38  xy  —  y8  xy 

10.  a2-4a&  +  462  and  4  aa  + 4  <*&  +  &•. 

533.  Problem. 

Find  3  numbers  in  geometric  progression  such  that  their 
sum  shall  be  14,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  84. 
Let  the  numbers  be  represented  by  a,  ar,  and  ar*. 

r      a  +  ar  +  at*  =  14.  0) 

Then,  by  the  conditions,  \    m       a  m       .  A     ^A  ,a\ 

Divide  (2)  by  (1 ) ,  a-ar  +  ai*  =  b.  (8) 

Subtract  (3)  from  (1),  2  ar  =  8,  or  r  s  i.  (4) 

a 
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Substituting  in  (1) ,  a  +  4  +  ^  =  14,  or  a*  -  10  a  +  16  =  0. 
Solving  this  equation,  a  =  8  or  2. 

Substituting  In  (4),  r  =  |or-  =  lor2. 

Then,  the  numbers  are  2,  4,  and  8. 


EXERCISE  82 

I.  What  number  most  be  added  to  each  of  the  numbers  a,  6,  and  c, 
so  that  the  resulting  numbers  shall  form  a  geometric  progression  ? 

S.  The  sixth  term  of  a  geometric  progression  is  ~,  and  the  eleventh 
log  27 

term  -  -£~    Find  the  third  term. 
6661 

5.  Find  an  arithmetic  progression  whose  first  term  is  2,  and  whose 
first,  fourth,  and  tenth  terms  form  a  geometric  progression. 

4.  The  product  of  the  first  five  terms  of  a  geometric  progression  is  243. 
Find  the  third  term. 

6.  Find  four  numbera  in  geometric  progression  such  that  the  sum  of 
the  first  and  fourth  is  27,  and  of  the  second  and  third  18. 

6.  Find  six  numbers  in  geometric  progression  such  that  the  sum  of 
the  first,  third,  and  fifth  is  147,  and  of  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  294. 

7.  The  sum  of  the  terms  of  a  geometric  progression  whose  first  term 
Is  1,  ratio  8,  and  number  of  terms  4,  equals  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  an 
arithmetic  progression  whose  first  term  is  4,  and  common  difference  4. 
Find  the  number  of  terms  in  the  arithmetic  progression. 

i.  A  man  who  saved  every  year  five-fourths  as  much  as  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  had  saved  in  four  years  $9225.  How  much  did  he  save  the  first 
year? 

9.  The  population  of  a  state  increases  from  100000  to  161051  in  five 
years.    What  is  the  rate  of  increase  per  year  ? 

10.  The  difference  between  two  numbers  is  72,  and  their  arithmetic 
mean  exceeds  their  geometric  mean  by  8.    Find  the  numbers. 

II.  The  sum  of  the  first  eight  terms  of  a  decreasing  geometric  progres- 
sion is  to  the  sum  to  infinity  as  16  to  26.    Find  the  ratio. 

19.  There  are  three  numbers  in  geometric  progression  whose  sum  is  6}. 

9  6  7 

If  the  first  be  multiplied  by  -,  the  second  by  -,  and  the  third  by  -,  the 

8  4  6 

resulting  numbers  will  be  in  arithmetic  progression.     What  are  the 

numbers? 
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18.  The  digits  of  a  number  of  three  figures  are  in  geometric  progres- 
sion, and  their  sum  is  14.  If  694  be  subtracted  from  the  number,  the 
digits  will  be  reversed.    Find  the  number. 

14.  The  roth  term  of  a  geometric  progression  is  j>,  and  the  nth  term  is 
q ;  prove  that  the  first  term  is  m~\/pl-"qm-}. 

16.  The  sum  of  three  rational  numbers  in  geometric  progression  is 

1 Q  (Kf\ 

— ,  and  the  sum  of  their  reciprocals  — •    Find  the  numbers. 
16  3 

16.  If  the  numbers  a,  o,  and  c  are  in  geometric  progression,  prove 

1       1       1  _qP  +  6»  +  Q 
a*     b*     c*  aaW 

17.  The  sum  of  the  first  four  terms  of  a  geometric  progression  is  45, 
and  of  the  first  six  terms  189.    Find  the  first  term  and  the  ratio. 

18.  If  x,  y,  and  z  are,  respectively,  the  pth,  gth,  and  rth  terms  of  a 
geometric  progression,  prove 

xn-r  x  zp-i  =  p-r. 

HARMONIC  PROGRESSION 

534.  A  Harmonic  Progression  is  a  series  of  terms  whose 
reciprocals  form  an  arithmetic  progression. 

Thus,  1,  -,  -,  -,  -,  •••  is  a  harmonic  progression,  because  the 
3  5  7  9 

reciprocals  of  the  terms,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  •••,  form  an  arithmetic 
progression. 

A  Harmonic  Progression  is  also  called  a  Harmonic  Series. 

Any  problem  in  harmonic  progression,  which  is  susceptible 
of  solution,  may  be  solved  by  taking  the  reciprocals  of  the 
terms,  and  applying  the  formulae  of  the  arithmetic  progression. 

There  is,  however,  no  general  method  for  finding  the  sum  of 
the  terms  of  a  harmonic  series. 

2  2 

Ex.  In  the  progression  2,  -,  -,  •••  to  36  terms,  find  the  last 

term. 

Taking  the  reciprocals  of  the  terms,  we  have  the  arithmetic 

.      13   5 
progression  -,  -,  -,.... 

Here,  a  =  -,  d  =  1,  n  =  36. 
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Substituting  in  (I),  §  518,  I  =  \  +  (36  -  1)  X  1  =  ^L 
Then,  —  is  the  last  term  of  the  given  harmonic  series. 

535.  Harmonic  Means. 

To  find  a  harmonic  progression  of  m  +  2  terms,  whose  first 
and  last  terms  are  two  given  numbers,  a  and  b,  is  called  insert- 
ing m  harmonic  means  between  a  and  b. 

Ex.   Insert  5  harmonic  means  between  2  and  —  3. 

We  have  to  insert  5  arithmetic  means  between  -  and  —  -• 

2  3 

Substituting  a  =  1, 1  =  -  i,  n  =  7,  in  (I),  §  518, 

2  3 

—  —  =  --4-6 a,  or  a  =  —  — • 
3     2'  36 

Then  the  arithmetic  series  is 

1   13   2    1_    _JL^    _1_   _1 
2*  36'  9'  12'       18'       36'      3* 

Therefore,  the  required  harmonic  series  is 

2,   f|  |   12,    -18,    -^,    -3. 

536.  Let  x  denote  the  harmonic  mean  between  a  and  b. 

1  11 

Then,  -  is  the  arithmetic  mean  between  -  and  — 

x  a         b 

M 

Then,  by  §  523,  1 -£-*  =  £+£  and  a-1^- 
'    J  '  x        2         2<ib'  a  +  6 


EXERCISE  83 

In  each  of  the  following,  find  the  last  term : 

1.  t    1|    12  ...  to  22  terms. 
6*  43'   71 

S.   -^,  -?,  -1?,  ...to  19 terms. 
8       6       11 
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8.   -  8,  2,  ?,  ...  to  26  terms. 

4 

4.  — •  — t  — «  •••  to  11  terms. 
11'   39'   17' 

6.    — ,  —  -,  — »  •••  to  87  terms.  i 

6        3        9 

6.  Insert  6  harmonic  means  between  2  and  —  — - 

9 

4  1 

7.  Insert  8  harmonic  means  between  —  -  and  —  -• 

5  5 

8.  Insert  7  harmonic  means  between  &  and  —  -• 

7  6 

Find  the  harmonic  mean  between  : 

9.  |and-|.  10.  ^and^T^. 

11.  Find  the  (n  —  l)th  term  of  the  harmonic  progression  a,  6,  —  to  n 
terms. 

12.  If  m  harmonic  means  are  inserted  between  a  and  ft,  what  is  the 
third  mean  ? 

13.  The  first  term  of  a  harmonic  progression  is  p,  and  the  second  term 
q.    Continue  the  series  to  three  more  terms. 

14.  The  arithmetic  mean  between  two  numbers  is  1,  and  the  harmonic 

mean  —  15.    Find  the  numbers. 

4 

15.  The  fifth  term  of  a  harmonic  progression  is  —  -,  and  the  eleventh 

1. 
term  -r  -'    Find  the  fifteenth  term. 

3 

16.  The   geometric    mean    between   two   numbers   is  4,  and  tie 

1ft 

harmonic  mean  —  •   Find  the  numbers. 

5 

17.  The  arithmetic  mean  between  two  numbers  exceeds  the  geometric 
mean  by  -,  and  the  geometric  mean  exceeds  the  harmonic  mean  by 

—    Find  the  numbers. 
13 

(Represent  the  sum  of  the  numbers  by  x,  and  their  product  by  y.) 

18.  Prove  that,  if  any  three  consecutive  terms  of  a  harmonic  progres- 
sion be  taken,  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  first  minus  the  second  is  to 
the  second  minus  the  third. 

19.  If  aa,  ft2,  and  c*  are  in  arithmetic  progression,  prove  that  6  +  c, 
c  +  a,  and  a  +  6  are  in  harmonic  progression. 
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9Q.  If  a,  6,  and  c  are  in  arithmetic  progression,  6,  c,  and  <Z  in  geomet- 
ric progression,  and  c,  ri,  and  e  in  harmonic  progression,  prove  a,  c,  and  « 
in  geometric  progression. 

537.  Let  -4,  (7,  and  H  denote  the  arithmetic,  geometric,  and 
harmonic  means,  respectively,  between  a  and  6. 

Then,  by  §§  523,  532,  and  536, 


^  =  *±&,  ©« Vo6,  and  H= 


2ab 
2    '  ~      *~'  a  +  & 

But,  SL±ix^  =  a6=(V^)». 

2        a  +  6  v        y 


Whence,  -4  x  H=  €P,  or  G=VAxH. 

•  That  is,  tAi  geometric  mean  between  two  numbers  is  also  the 
geometric  mean  between  their  arithmetic  and  harmonic  means. 


Let  a  and  b  be  two  positive  real  numbers. 

By  §  537,  their  geometric  mean  is  intermediate  in  value 
between  their  arithmetic  and  harmonic  means. 

But        a  +  b      2ab  --(a  +  bY-*ab=  (fl-fr)*. 
9  2        a  +  6  2(a  +  6)  2(a  +  b)' 

a  positive  number. 

Hence,  of  the  three  means,  the  arithmetic  is  the  greatest,  the 
geometric  next,  and  the  harmonic  the  least. 


862 
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XXVI.    CONVERGENCY  AND  DIVERGENCY 

OF  SERIES 


).  An  Infinite  Series  (§  283)  may  be  developed  by  Divi- 
sion, or  by  Evolution. 
Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  divide  1  by  1  —  x. 

1  — a?)l(l  +  &  +  «"  +  ... 
1-a? 
x 

X  —  7? 


The  quotient  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  the  infinite  series 
1+x  +  «*  +  ••.. 

Again,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  square  root  of  1  +  «. 


1  +  a 

1  +  5-??+... 
T2      8 

1 

2+i 

X 
X 

+f 

2  +  a?- 

7? 

8 

a? 
4 

The  result  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  the  infinite  series 

Infinite  series  may  also  be  developed  by  other  methods,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  which  will  be  considered  in  Chap. 
XXVII. 

540.  Convergent  and  Divergent  Series. 

An  infinite  series  is  said  to  be  Convergent  when  the  sum  of 
the  first  n  terms  approaches  a  fixed  finite  number  as  a  limit 
(§  245),  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased. 
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This  limit  is  called  the  Value  of  the  Series. 
A  finite  series  may  be  regarded  as  a  convergent  series. 

An  infinite  series  is  said  to  be  Divergent  when  the  sum  of  the 
first  n  terms  can  be  made  numerically  greater  than  any  assigned 
number,  however  great,  by  taking  n  sufficiently  great 

Consider,  for  example,  the  infinite  series 

developed  by  the  fraction (§  539). 

X  ~ ~  X 

I.  Suppose  x  =  Xn  where  a^  is  numerically  <  1. 
In  this  case,  the  given  series  is  a  decreasing  Geometric  Pro- 
gression ;  and  by  §  530,  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  approaches 

the  limit  - —  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased. 

That  is,  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  approaches  a  fixed  finite 

number  as  a  limit,  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased. 

Hence,  the  series  is  convergent  when  x  is  numerically  <  1. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  x  =  .1. 

The  series  now  takes  the  form  1  +  .1  +  .01  +  ••• ;  while  the  value  of 

the  fraction  from  which  the  series  was  developed  is  — - — ,  or  — • 

1  -  .1'        9 

In  this  case,  however  great  the  number  of  terms  taken,  their  sum  never 

exactly  equals  — ,  but  approaches  this  value  as  a  limit  (§  680). 

v 

Thus,  if  an  infinite  series  is  convergent,  the  value  of  the  series  (§  640) 
equals  the  value  of  the  expression  from  which  the  series  was  developed. 

IL   Suppose  x=sx^  where  Xi  is  numerically  >  1. 
The  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  is  now 

Xi  — 1 

By  taking  n  sufficiently  great,  — — -  can  be  made  to  numer- 
al—  1 

ically  exceed  any  assigned  number,  however  great. 

Hence,  the  series  is  divergent  when  x  is  numerically  >  1. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  x  =  10. 

The  series  now  takes  the  form  1  -f  10  -f  100  +  —  ;  while  the  value  of 

the  fraction  from  which  the  series  was  developed  is  — - — ,  or  —  -• 

1-10  9 
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In  this  case,  the  greater  the  number  of  terms  taken,  the  more  does 
their  sum  diverge  from  the  value  —  i. 

Thus,  if  an  infinite  series  is  divergent,  the  greater  the  number  of  terma 
taken,  the  more  does  their  sum  diverge  from  the  value  of  the  expression 
from  which  the  series  was  developed. 

III.  Suppose  x  s=  1. 

In  this  case,  each  term  of  the  series  equals  1,  and  the  sum 
of  the  first  n  terms  equals  n  ;  and  this  sum  can  be  made  to 
exceed  any  assigned  number,  however  great,  by  taking  n  suffi- 
ciently great 

Hence,  the  series  is  divergent  when  x = 1. 

IV.  Suppose  x  =  —  1. 

In  this  case  the  series  takes  the  form 

1  —  1-1-1  —  1  +  ...; 

and  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  is  either  1  or  0  according 
as  n  is  odd  or  even. 

If  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  an  infinite  series  neither 
approaches  a  fixed  finite  limit,  nor  exceeds  any  assigned  num- 
ber, however  great,  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased,  the  series 
is  called  an  Oscillating  Series. 

Hence,  the  series  is  an  oscillating  series  when  x  =  —  1. 

541.  It  follows  from  §  540  that  an  infinite  series  cannot  be 

used  for  the  purposes  of  demonstration  unless  it  is  convergent. 

It  will  be  understood,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  work,  that,  in 
every  expression  involving  a  convergent  infinite  series,  the  value  of  the 
series  is  meant.  For  example,  the  product  of  two  convergent  infinite 
series  will  be  understood  as  signifying  the  product  of  their  values. 

THEOREMS  ON  CONVERGENCE  AND  DIVERGENCY 

OF  SERIES 


If  an  infinite  series  is  convergent,  the  last  term  approaches 
the  limit  zero,  when  the  number  of  terms  is  indefinitely  increased. 

Let  the  series  be  Ui  +  t*j-|-  •••  +un  +  uH+l  +  •  ••. 
By  §  540,  Wi  +  Wj-h ...  +uH  and  n1  +  «84- •••+t*l,  +  ult+1  ap- 
proach the  same  finite  limit  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased. 
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But  the  limit  of  the  difference  between  Uy + u%  +  •••  +  un  and 
th  +  «t+'" +  «*  +  «„+!  is  the  difference  of  their  limits  (§  255). 

Whence,  un+1  approaches  the  limit  0  when  n  is  indefinitely 
increased. 


An  infinite  series  is  convergent  if  the  sum  of  the  first  n 
terms  is  finite,  and  the  sum  of  any  finite  number  of  terms  com- 
mencing with  the  (n  +  l)th  approaches  the  limit  zero,  when  n  is 
indefinitely  increased. 

Let  {/represent  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms,  and  Fthe  sum 
of  them  terms  un+l  +  uH+t  +  •••  +  un+m,  of  the  series  u^  +  w,+  ••-. 

By  §  254,  the  limit  of  lf+  V,  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased, 
is  the  sum  of  the  limits  of  U  and  V. 

But  since  V  approaches  the  limit  0,  when  n  is  indefinitely 
increased,  17+  V  approaches  the  same  limit  as  U. 

Since  this  is  the  case  whatever  the  number  of  terms  in  V, 
U  must  approach  a  fixed  finite  limit  when  n  is  indefinitely 
increased;  and  the  series  is  convergent. 

Take,  for  example,  the  series  1  +  i  +  -i  +  — 

2* 
The  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  is (§  143),  which  is  finite  however 

i 

great  n  may  be.  x     2 

The  sum  of  the  terms  from  the  (n  +  l)th  to  the  (n  +  ro)th  is 


i+ 


— u  ...  j -,  or  — [1H |-'»«H :ii  or  — 

which  approaches  the  limit  0  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased. 
Then,  the  series  is  convergent. 
(This  series  was  proved  convergent  in  §  640, 1.) 


2» 

73 


If  an  infinite  series  is  convergent  or  divergent,  it  wiU 
remain  convergent  or  divergent  after  any  finite  number  of  terms 
have  been  added  to,  or  subtracted  from  it. 

For  in  the  case  of  a  convergent  series,  the  sum  of  the  first  n 
terms  still  approaches  a  fixed  finite  limit  when  n  is  indefinitely 
increased. 
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And  in  the  case  of  a  divergent,  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms 
still  exceeds  any  assigned  number,  however  great,  when  n  is 
indefinitely  increased. 

Then,  in  testing  a  series  for  convergency  or  divergency,  we 
may  commence  at  any  assigned  term,  taking  no  account  of  the 
preceding  terms. 

546.  If  all  the  terms  of  an  infinite  series  are  positive,  and  the 
sum  of  any  n  consecutive  terms  is  finite  however  great  n  may  be, 
the  series  is  convergent. 

For,  the  greater  the  number  of  terms  taken,  the  greater  will 
be  their  sum ;  but  this  sum  is  always  finite. 

Then,  when  h  is  indefinitely  increased,  the  sum  of  the  first  n 
terms  must  approach  a  fixed  finite  limit;  and  the  series  is  con- 
vergent. 

Thus,  in  the  illustrative  example  of  §  543,  the  sum  of  the  first  *  terms 
is  finite,  however  great  n  may  be ;  and  hence,  the  series  is  convergent 

546.  The  following  theorem,  and  that  of  §  547,  are  of  great 
importance  in  testing  the  convergency  or  divergency  of  series : 

If,  commencing  with  a  certain  assigned  term,  each  term  of  a 
series  of  positive  terms  is  less  than  the  corresponding  term  of 
a  series  of  positive  terms,  which  is  known  to  be  convergent,  the 
first  series  is  convergent. 

For  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  is  finite,  however  great  n  may 
be,  and  the  series  is  convergent  by  §  645. 

Ex.    Prove  the  infinite  series 

2     3*     48^ 
convergent. 

Each  term,  commencing  with  the  third,  is  less  than  the  cor- 
responding term  of  the  series 

1+-  +  -  +  -+—, 
^2     22     2s 

which  was  proved  convergent  in  §  540, 1. 
Then,  the  given  series  is  convergent. 
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547.  If,  commencing  with  a  certain  assigned  term,  each  term  of 
a  series  of  positive  terms  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  term 
of  a  series  of  positive  terms,  which  is  known  to  be  divergent,  the 
given  series  is  divergent. 

For,  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  may  be  made  to  exceed 
any  assigned  number,  however  great,  by  taking  n  sufficiently 
great. 

Thus,  commencing  with  the  second  term,  each  term  of  the  series 

l+2  +  2*  +  2*+... 
is  greater  than  the  corresponding  term  of  the  series 

1  +  1  +  1  +  1  +  ..., 

which  was  proved  divergent  in  §  640,  III. 
Then,  the  given  series  is  divergent. 
(This  was  also  proved  in  §  540,  II.) 


To  prove  the  infinite  series 

1+-— +•  !.+—+•••• 

2*     3*     4* 
convergent  when  k  is  >  1,  and  divergent  when  k  =  1  or  k  <  1. 

I.  If  A:  is  >  1,  the  second  and  third  terms  are  together  < 

112  4 

—  +— ,  or  — ;  the  next  four  terms  are  together  <tj>  the  next 

8 
eight  are  together  <  -- ;  and  so  on. 

8 
Then,  the  series  is  less  than  the  series 

1  +  !  +  P  +  i  +  '"'  °r  1  +  ^  +  j*  +  jg*  +  -"> 

2*-1    v2*"  V     \2*"7 

which  was  proved,  in  §  530,  to  approach  a  finite  limit  when 
the  number  of  terms  was  indefinitely  increased. 
Therefore,  the  given  series  is  convergent. 

II.  If  k  =  1,  the  series  becomes 

I  1  +  1  +  1  +  1  +  ....  (1) 

!  2     3     4  w 
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2       1 

The  third  and  fourth  terms  are  together  >-or-j  the  next 

A.         "1 

four  terms  are  together  >  -  or  - ;  and  so  on. 

o        Z 

Then,  by  taking  a  sufficiently  great  number  of  terms,  their 
sum  may  be  made  greater  than  any  assigned  number,  however 
great,  and  the  series  is  divergent. 

The  series  (1)  is  a  harmonic  series  (§  634). 

III.  If  k  is  <  1,  each  term  of  the  given  series,  commencing 
with  the  second,  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  term  of  (1), 
and  the  series  is  divergent  (§  547). 

As  examples  of  the  above  general  theorem,  the  series 

1  +  1  +  1  +  1  +  ... 
22     3*     4* 


is  convergent ;  and  the  series 

y/2  '  V3  "  y/i 
is  divergent. 


1  +  _L+_L  +  _L  + 


If,  commencing  with  a  certain  assigned  term,  each  term 
of  a  series  of  positive  terms  is  greater  than  some  assigned  finite 
number,  however  small,  the  series  is  divergent. 

For  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  can  be  made  to  exceed  any 
assigned  number,  however  great,  by  taking  n  sufficiently  great. 

Thus,  intheseries         5  +  |  +  7  +  t  +  ,,,» 

each  term,  commencing  with  the  second,  is  greater  than  -• 
Then,  the  series  is  divergent. 

550.  If,  in  two  seiies  of  positive  terms,  the  ratio  of  two  corre- 
sponding terms  is  always  finite,  the  first  series  is  convergent  if 
the  second  is  convergent,  and  divergent  if  it  is  divergent. 

Let  the  series  be  «i-f  Wj-hWs  +  '-'j  and  vx -f  v* -h  v«  +  •••- 

I.   Let  the  second  series  be  convergent. 

Let  &  be  a  finite  number  greater  than  the  greatest  of  the 

ratios  -^  —,•••;  then,  —  <k,  —  <k,  •••,  —  <k. 
vi   vj  v1  vt  vn 
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Then,    Ui<kvu  t*,<flwj,  •  ••,  uH<kvn. 
Adding  these  inequalities,  we  have 

(«i  4-  w*  H h  uH)<k(v1 4-  v%  +  ...  +  vn). 

But  since  the  second  series  is  convergent,  vx  +  v%  +  •••  +  vn  is 
finite,  however  great  n  may  be ;  also,  k  is  finite. 

Then,  tii  +  Ws-f-.-.  4- w„  is  finite,  however  great  n  may  be, 
and  the  first  series  is  convergent  (§  545). 

II.   Let  the  second  series  be  divergent. 

Let  k  be  a  finite  number  smaller  than  the  least  of  the  ratios 

— ,  — ,  •••;  then,  ~ > Ar,  —  >&,  •••,  —>*. 

Then,  w1>Awi,  u^fafe  •••,  «„>&>„. 

Whence,  (t^  4-  u, 4-  •••  4- t/*)  >  A;^  4-  v2  4-  •••  +  v„). 

Now,  since  the  second  series  is  divergent,  Vi4-va4-  •••  +  v» 
can  be  made  greater  than  any  assigned  number,  however  great, 
by  sufficiently  increasing  n. 

Then,  v^  +  t*j  4-  •  •  •  4-  un  can  be  made  greater  than  any  assigned 
number,  however  great,  by  sufficiently  increasing  n,  and  the 
first  series  is  divergent. 

1.  Prove  the  series  - — -4-- — «  +  :: — r+--  convergent. 
We  compare  the  series  with  the  series 

14--4--4-— , 
22     32 

which  was  shown  to  be  convergent  in  §  548. 

The  ratio  of  the  nth  term  of  this  to  the  nth  term  of  the 

1 

•      •          n*  n(n  4-1)         .,   .  1 

given  series  is  = ,  or    ^     ;    ',  or  1 4-  — 

1  nr  n 

n(n  4- 1) 

This  is  always  between  1  and  2,  and  is  therefore  finite  for 
every  value  of  n. 
Then  the  given  series  is  convergent. 
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1             2s  S2 

2.   Prove  the  series  - — -  H h  - — -  +  •••  divergent 

1x2     3x4     5x6 
We  compare  it  with  the  series 

1  +  1  +  1  +  —,  (1) 

which  was  shown  to  be  divergent  in  §  540,  III. 

The  ratio  of  the  nth  term  of  the  given  series  to  the  nth  term 

of  (1)  is  n*  1 

or 


2  n(2  n  - 1/ 


H) 


This  is  always  between  -  and  -,  and  is  therefore  finite  for 
every  value  of  n ;  then  the  given  series  is  divergent. 


If,  commencing  with  a  certain  assigned  term,  the  ratio 
of  each  term  of  an  infinite  series  of  positive  terms  to  the  preceding 
term  is  numerically  less  than  a  fixed  positive  number,  which  i* 
itself  less  than  unity,  the  series  is  convergent. 

Let  the  series  be  wx  +  u^  +  u*  +  •••.  (1) 

Suppose  —  <k,  —  <k,  •••,  -^-<&,  --,  where  ft  is  <1. 

Wi  u2  W*.! 

By  §  540, 1,  since  k  is  <  1,  the  infinite  series 

l  +  fc  +  #  +  JP+  — 
is  convergent. 

Then,  by  §  550,  since  ux  is  finite,  the  series 

Wl(l+&  +  ft2  +  fc8+.-.)  (2) 

is  convergent. 

Multiplying  together  the  first  n  —  1  of  the  above  inequalities 
(§  338),  we  have 


<k?-1;   whence,  —  <Af-J,  or  un<u1lf-1. 


That  is,  the  nth  term  of  (1)  is  less  than  the  nth  term  of  (2) ; 
and  by  §  546,  series  (1)  is  convergent. 

The  ratio  of  un+i  to  un  is  called  the  Batio  of  Convergence  of  the  infinite 
series  u\  +  «2  +  uz  +  •••. 

2s     28     2* 
Ex.  Prove  the  series  1  +  —  +  —  +  •—  +  •  •  •  convergent 

^^^V  Lm^B  ^MM» 
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The  ratio  of  the  (n  4-  l)th  term  to  the  nth  is 

2*+1 


n  +  1  2 

or 


2 

If  n=  2,  the  ratio  equals  -;  and  for  any  value  of  n  >  2,  the 

2 
ratio  is  <  -• 

Then,  commencing  with  the  fourth  term,  the  ratio  of  each 

o 
term  to  the  preceding  is  <  -,  and  the  series  is  convergent. 

o 


If,  commencing  with  a  certain  assigned  term,  the  ratio 
of  each  term  of  an  infinite  series  of  positive  terms  to  the  preced- 
ing term  is  either  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  unity,  the  series  is 
divergent. 

For,  commencing  with  the  assigned  term,  each  term  of  the 
series  is  either  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  assigned  term ; 
and  the  series  is  divergent  by  §  549. 

2  2s  2* 

Ex.  Prove  the  series  - — -  +  - — -  +  - — -  +  •••  divergent 

1x2     2x3     3x4 

The  ratio  of  the  (n  +  l)th  term  to  the  nth  is 

2»+i 

(»  +  !)(» +  2)    or     2n 

2"  '        n  +  2" 

n(n  +  l) 

If  n  =  2,  the  ratio  equals  1 ;  and  for  any  value  of  n  >  2,  the 
ratio  is  >  1. 

Then,  commencing  with  the  third  term,  the  ratio  of  each 
term  to  the  preceding  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  1,  and  the 
series  is  divergent. 


The  method  of  §  651  does  not  apply  when  the  ratio  of 
the  (n  +  l)th  term  to  the  nth  is  less  than  1,  but  approaches 
the  limit  1  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased. 
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For  in  this  case  the  ratio  will  not  always  be  less  than  a  fixed 
positive  number,  which  is  itself  less  than  1. 

In  such  cases,  the  convergency  or  divergency  of  the  series 
must  be  determined  by  other  tests. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  series 

1-f  l+i  +  i+.... 
3     5     7 

The  ratio  of  the  (n  +  l)th  term  to  the  nth  is 

1  2-1 


2n  +  l_2n  —  1 n 

1      ~2n  +  l~2     1' 
2n  —  1  n 

This  is  always  <  1,  but  approaches  the  limit  1  when  n  is 
indefinitely  increased. 

The  series  is  divergent,  which  may  be  shown  as  in  §  548,  II. 

554.  If  an  infinite  aeries  of  positive  terms  is  convergent,  it  will 
remain  so  after  the  signs  of  any  of  Us  terms  have  been  changed. 

For  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  will  still  be  finite,  however 
great  n  may  be,  and  the  series  is  convergent  by  §  545. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  theorems  of  §§  546 
and  551  hold  when  any  or  all  of  the  terms  are  negative;  and 
also  the  first  statement  of  §  550  when  all  the  terms  are 
negative. 

555.  It  follows  from  §§  551,  552,  and  554  that 

I.  If  the  ratio  of  the  (n  +  l)th  term  of  an  infinite  series  to  the 
nth  term  approaches  a  limit  numerically  <  1,  when  n  is  indefi- 
nitely increased,  the  series  is  convergent. 

2 

Thus,  in  the  example  of  §  551,  approaches  the  limit  0,  when  n  is 

indefinitely  increased. 

Then,  the  series  is  convergent. 

II.  If  the  ratio  of  the  (n  -h  l)th  term  of  an  infinite  series  to 
the  nth  term  approaches  a  limit  numerically  >1,  when  n  it 
indefinitely  increased,  the  series  is  divergent. 
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Thus,  in  the  example  of  §  552,  the  ratio  of  the  (n  +  l)th  term  to  the 

9 

nth  term  can  be  written ;  and  this  approaches  the  limit  2  when  n  is 

indefinitely  increased.      *  +  - 

Then,  the  series  is  divergent. 

If  the  ratio  of  the  (n  +  l)th  term  to  the  nth  term  approaches  the  limit 
1,  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased,  other  tests  must  be  applied  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  series  is  convergent  or  divergent  (§  553). 


If  the  terms  of  an  infinite  series  are  alternately  positive 
and  negative,  and  each  term  numerically  less  than  the  preceding 
term,  the  series  is  convergent  if  the  nth  term  approaches  the  limit 
0  token  n  is  indefinitely  increased. 

Let  the  series  be  t^  —  «« 4-  «s  —  uA+  •••• 
It  may  be  written  in  the  forms 

(«i  -  **)  +  («»  -  u4)  +  («» ~  «•)  +  —,  (1) 

and  Wi  —  (w*  —  «a)  —  0*4  —  w4)  —  ••••  (2) 

Since  each  of  the  expressions  ux  —  u„  Kg  —  u#  etc.,  is  posi- 
tive, it  is  evident  from  (1)  and  (2)  that  the  sum  of  the  first  n 
terms  is  positive,  and  <  ux. 

That  is,  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  given  series  is 
finite,  however  great  n  may  be. 

The  sum  of  the  m  terms  commencing  with  the  (n  +  l)th  is 

±  («»+i  -«**+•••  ±  «*+.) ;  (3) 

the  tipper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  before  un+m  according  as 
m  is  odd  or  even. 
The  expression  in  parentheses  can  be  written  in  the  forms 

and  t^  -  (un+s  -  ww+8)  -  K+4  -  w«+«)  +  •  •  •  5 

which  shows  that  it  is  positive  and  <  u^. 

Now,  if  n  is  indefinitely  increased,  u^.^  and  therefore 
expression  (3),  approaches  the  limit  0. 

Thus,  the  sum  of  any  finite  number  of  terms  commencing 
with  the(»+l)th  approaches  the  limit  0  when  n  is  indefinitely 
increased,  and  the  series  is  convergent  by  §  543. 
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As  an  example  of  the  above  theorem,  the  series 

2^3     4^ 
is  convergent. 

657.   To  prove  the  infinite  series 

1+a?H~?  +  J  +  "" 
convergent  when  x  is  numerically  <  1. 

The  ratio  of  the  (n  +  l)th  term  to  the  nth  term  is 

n      n  — 1  n  \       nJ 

which  approaches  the  limit  x  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased. 
Then,  if  x  is  numerically  <1,  the  series  is  convergent 
(§  555, 1). 

568.   To  prove  the  infinite  series 

1  +  3  +  -  +  -+... 

convergent  for  every  value  of  x.  x* 

In  x 

The  ratio  of  the  (n  +  l)th  term  to  the  nth  is         x  ,  or  -, 

x>  *• 


n-1 

which  approaches  the  limit  0  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased. 
Then,  the  series  is  convergent  (§  555, 1). 

559.    To  prove  the  infinite  series 

^      ^       [2  ^  |3  ' 

tofere  n  w  any  positive  fraction,  or  negative  integer  or  fraction, 
convergent  when  x  is  numerically  <  1. 

By  §  287,  the  ratio  of  the  (r  +  l)th  term  to  the  rth  term  is 

n(n  —  1)  *•«  (n  —  r  + 1)^     n(n  —  l)««>(n  —  r  +  2)^ 

[r  |r  — 1 
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Thatis,  !LzI^«r(»±±_:A 


X. 


If  n  does  not  equal  —  1,  this  approaches  the  limit  —  x  when  * 
r  ia  indefinitely  increased ;  and  the  series  is  convergent  if  x  is 
numerically  <  1  (§  555, 1). 

If  n  =  —  1,  the  series  takes  the  form  1  —  x  +  x*  —  x*  +  •••, 
which  is  convergent  when  x  is  numerically  <  1  by  §  556. 


I.    77ie  infinite  series 

a  +  fcr  +  ca^  +  da^-f  •••  -f-  lex*'1  +  lx*  4-  ••• 

is  convergent  when  the  numerical  value  of  x  is  taken  sufficiently 
small,  and  for  any  numerically  smaller  value  of  x,  including  zero. 

lx*  lx 

For  the  ratio  of  the  (n  +  l)th  term  to  the  nth  is -,  or  —• 

lex**1        k 
Whatever  the  values  of  k  and  I,  x  may  be  taken  so  small  that 

—  shall  always  be  numerically  <  q,  where  q  is  numerically  <  1. 

Then,  for  this  value  of  x  the  series  is  convergent. 
And  by  §  546,  it  is  convergent  for  any  numerically  smaller 
value  of  x,  including  0. 


If  x  has  any  value  (not  including  zero)  which  makes 
the  series  a  +  bx  +  cx>+-  (1) 

convergent,  a  +  bx  +  cx*+  •••,  and  therefore  bx  +  cx*+  •••,  or 
x(b  4-  ex  H — ),  is  finite,  for  this  value  of  x. 

Then,  since  x  is  not  zero,  b  +  ex  +  •••  is  finite  for  this  value 
of  x ;  and  x(b  4-  ex  +  •••),  or  bx  +  ex2  +  •••  approaches  the  limit  0 
when  x  is  indefinitely  decreased. 

Since  b  +  ex  +  •••  is  finite  for  any  value  of  x,  except  0,  which 
makes  series  (1)  convergent,  it  is  itself  convergent  for  this 
value  of  x  (§  545). 


Absolutely  and  Conditionally  Convergent  Series. 

A  convergent  infinite  series,  having  negative  terms,  is  said  to 
be  absolutely  convergent  when  it  remains  convergent  after  the 
signs  of  the  negative  terms  are  changed. 
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It  is  said  to  be  conditionally  convergent  when  this  is  not  the 
case. 
Thus,  the  convergent  infinite  series  (§  566) 

1-1+1-1+-,        « 

if  the  signs  of  the  negative  terms  are'  changed,  becomes 

l-f-i  +  i+ij 

2     3     4  ' 

which  was  proved  divergent  in  §  548. 
Then,  the  series  (1)  is  conditionally  convergent. 

In  a  conditionally  convergent  series,  the  sum  of  the  terms 
approaches  a  different  limit  by  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
terms. 

Thus,  in  series  (1),  we  may  write  the  terms 


5 
or-- 


which  shows  that  the  sum  of  the  terms  is  <(  1  —  -r  +  ~ ), 
We  may  also  write  the  terms 

H-IMH4>(l+n-l)+-' 

which  shows  that  the  sum  of  the  terms  is  >  -  • 

6 

Then  the  terms  of  a  series  cannot  be  arranged  in  any  desired 

order  unless  the  series  is  absolutely  convergent. 

EXERCISE  84 
Expand  each  of  the  following  to  four  terms : 


j    3  +  4s  4    2  +  4a  -5s», 

1  +  2*'  '   3-6xa  +  7x«" 


7.    VOtf-Sft1. 


*  1-6,-^'  ••   vT+3^.  ••   V5*=T 

3.  5—^ — ■  *  Va^ToFF?-         *•  to* +  26. 

2  +  D  X  —  X* 
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Determine  whether  the  following  infinite  series  are  convergent  or 
divergent : 

10.   1  +  2  +  1  +  1+....  „    1  ,    IB    ,      [g       , 

2+2*+2»+2«+  "•  i+rr3+rr3T6'1""- 

""  1+i+il+ii+*"-  "•  1+h+h+h+'"' 

„.!+!+!+....  -■  »+5+g+g+- 

14.  i_±  +  ±_A+....  21.    -?_  +  .-A-  +  JL  +  .... 

22^33     42^  2-3^3.4^4-6 

15.  1  +  1^  +  1^  +  ....  32.   l__J_  +  _i L.+.... 

8     8-6     8-6-9  3     2-3*     3-3*     4-3* 

ie.  1  +  1+1+....  28.  ?+JL+_L  +  JL+.... 

3    6^9  1    1.2    2.3    8.4^ 

Determine  for  what  values  of  x  each  of  the  following  infinite  series  is 
convergent  or  divergent : 

24.   l  +  2*x  +  3*x»  +  -.  25.   1 +-*-  +  -^-  + J*  +  .... 

26.  Prove  the  infinite  series 

1      .      1.1. 
+  — — -  +  -— — -+••• 


1  +  x     l  +  xa     1  +  x8 
convergent  when  z  is  >  1,  and  divergent  when  x  =  1  or  x  <  1. 

27.  Prove  the  infinite  series 

1  +T_*__+  *  • 


1  +  a>     1  +  x*     1+3* 
convergent  for  every  value  of  x. 

In  determining  the  convergency  or  divergency  of  a  series,  it  is  usually 
best  to  commence  with  the  tests  of  §  665 ;  if  the  limit  approached  is  1,  then 
other  methods  may  be  tried* 
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XXVII.    UNDETERMINED  COEFFICIENTS 

THE  THEOREM  OF  UNDETERMINED  COEFFICIENTS 


An  important  method  for  expanding  expressions  into 
series  is  based  on  the  following  theorem : 

Let  the  members  of  the  equation 

A  +  Bx+Cx*  +  Dx*+—  =  A'  +  B'x+Cxt  +  D>x'+-    (1) 

be  infinite  series  which  are  equal  for  any  value  of  x  which  makes 
them  both  convergent ;  t?ien,  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  ofx  in 
the  series  will  be  equal;  that  is, 

A  =  A',  B  =  B\  C=C,etc. 

By  §  560,  each  series  is  convergent  for  a  certain  finite  value 
of  x,  and  for  all  smaller  values ;  and  since  this  is  the  case,  each 
of  the  expressions 

J5«+Cf«2+...  and  B'x+  Cx*+  ... 

approaches  the  limit  0  when  x  is  indefinitely  decreased  (§  561). 

Then,  the  given  series  approach  the  limits  A  and  A'}  respec- 
tively, when  x  is  indefinitely  decreased. 

Now,  since  the  given  series  are  functions  of  x,  which  are 
equal  for  every  value  of  x  which  makes  them  both  convergent, 
their  limits  when  x  is  indefinitely  decreased  are  equal  (§  252). 

Therefore,  A  =  A1, 

and  hence  Bx  +  Cx2  +  •••  =  B'x  -f  Cx*  +  •••. 

Since  x  is  not  0,  we  may  divide  through  by  x. 

Then,  5  +  Cx+  ...  =  5' 4-  Cx  +  —.  (2) 

By  §  561,  each  member  of  (2)  is  convergent  for  the  same 
values  of  x  as  the  corresponding  member  of  (1). 

That  is,  (2)  is  satisfied  by  any  value  of  x  which  makes  both 
members  convergent;  and  letting  x  be  indefinitely  decreased, 
we  have  B  =  B' 
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Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  may  prove  C=  C}  etc. 

The  above  proof  holds  when  either  or  both  of  the  given  series  are  finite. 

EXPANSION  OF  FRACTIONS 


1.  Expand 


in  ascending  powers  of  x. 


l_2a?  +  3s8 

We  saw,  in  §  539,  that  a  fraction  could  be  expanded  into  a 
series  by  dividing  the  numerator  by  the  denominator. 
We  therefore  know  that  the  proposed  expansion  is  possible. 
Assume  then 

2_3s*-38 


=  A+Bx  +  Cq?  +  Da?  +  Ex*  + 


00 


l-2a;  +  3s* 

where  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  •••,  are  numbers  independent  of  x. 

Clearing  of  fractions,  and  collecting  the  terms  in  the  second 
member  involving  like  powers  of  x9  we  have 


2-3a*-a*=.4  +   B 

-2A 


x+  C 
-2B 
+  3A 


»»  +  D 
-20 
+  3J3 


«*  +     E 

-22) 

+  3(7 


a**  + 


(2) 


A  vertical  line,  called  a  bar,  is  often  used  in  place  of  parentheses. 


Thus, 


+    B 
-2A 


x  is  equivalent  to  (B  —  2  A)  x. 


Equations  (1)  and  (2)  are  satisfied  when  x  has  any  value 
which  makes  the  second  member  a  convergent  series. 

Then,  by  §  663,  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x  in  (2) 
must  be  equal ;  that  is, 

A=     2. 

B-2A  =     0;ot,B  =  2A  =4. 

C-2B  +  3.4  =  -3;  or,  C=25-34-3  =  -l. 

D_2C+3-B  =  -l;  or,D=2  C-3B-1=-15. 

E-2Z>  +  3C=     0;  ot,E=2D-3C        =-27;  etc. 

Substituting  these  values  in  (1),  we  have 

2-3  s»- a?8 2  +  4a,_g2_15a;8_27g1-..-. 
l_2s  +  3s8 

The  result  may  be  verified  by  division. 
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The  series  expresses  the  value  of  the  fraction  only  for  such  values  of  z 
as  make  it  convergent  (§  640).* 

If  the  numerator  and  denominator  contain  only  even  powers 
of  x,  the  operation  may  be  abridged  by  assuming  a  series  con- 
taining only  the  even  powers  of  x. 

Thus,  if  the  fraction  were  ■    "*"     a ,  we  should  assume 

1  —  3ar+5ar 

it  equal  to  A  +  Bo?  +  Cx4  +  Dx*  +  Ex9  + .... 

In  like  manner,  if  the  numerator  contains  only  odd  powers 
of  Xj  and  the  denominator  only  even  powers,  we  should- assume 
a  series  containing  only  the  odd  powers  of  x. 

If  every  term  of  the  numerator  contains  x>  we  may  assume  a 
series  commencing  with  the  lowest  power  of  x  in  the  numerator. 

If  every  term  of  the  denominator  contains  x,  we  determine 
by  actual  division  what  power  of  x  will  occur  in  the  first  terni 
of  the  expansion,  and  then  assume  the  fraction  equal  to  a  series 
commencing  with  this  power  of  x,  the  exponents  of  a;  in  the 
succeeding  terms  increasing  by  unity  as  before. 

2.  Expand  — r — —  in  ascending  powers  of  x. 

3  3/  —  3/ 


Dividing  1  by  3  a?,  the  quotient  is 
We  then  assume, 
1 


x~% 


3x*-x* 
Clearing  of  fractions, 


=  Axr*  +  Bx-1  +  C+Dx  +  E&+»:         (3) 


1  =  3.4  +  3.5 
-    A 


05  +  3(7 
-    B 


x*  +  3D 

-    C 


x*  +  3E 
-    D 


**  + 


Equating  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x, 

34  =  1; 
33-4  =  0; 
3C-B  =  0; 
3Z)-C  =  0; 
3E-D  =  0;  etc. 
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Whence,  A-\,  B-|,  C-£,  D-±,  2*=^,  etc. 

Substituting  in  (3),  we  have 

1  x~%  ,  or1  ,   1   ,   x   ,    as*    , 


3^-a8      3       9    '  27     81'  243 

In  Ex.  1,  E  =  2D  —  3C;  that  is,  the  coefficient  of  a*4  equals 
twice  the  coefficient  of  the  preceding  term,  minus  three  times 
the  coefficient  of  the  next  but  one  preceding. 

It  is  evident  that  this  law  holds  for  the  succeeding  terms ; 
thus,  the  coefficient  of  of  is  2  x  (-  27)  —  3  x  (- 15),  or  -  9. 

After  the  law  of  coefficients  has  been  found  in  any  expansion, 
the  terms  may  be  found  more  easily  than  by  long  division ; 
and  for  this  reason  the  method  of  §  564  is  to  be  preferred  when 
a  large  number  of  terms  is  required. 

The  law  for  Ex.  2  is  that  each  coefficient  is  one-third  the 
preceding. 

EXERCISE  85 

Expand  each  of  the  following  to  five  terms : 

1.  i±I»       5.  1  +  4*-ga.  9.      *-8*  -       13.  — J 

1-x  l-x  +  3x*  3-x-2x8  2x*  +  x* 

*    l-6x       e>  2-x  +  3x«         1Q       2-3x*  M    8  +  6X-2X8 


Q 

x»-8x» 

v. 

3-x-2x8 

10 

2-3x* 

tVi 

8  -  2  x  +  x8 

11 

2  +  x-8x* 

A  A* 

l-4x  +  6x* 

1* 

3-4x» 

l  +  4x  l  +  2x»  8-2x  +  x8  xa-8x»  +  x* 


S     *  +  **  7       l  +  4x»  u  2  +  x-8a*  15    l-4x«  +  6x* 

"  l-3x«"  "  l  +  4x-x*'  "  l-4x  +  6x«*  *    x  +  2x»-x8' 

4.      2z  8  s-7xa-4x«  1S       3-4x*  lfl     1-4S  +  2S8 

3-6x*  '  l-6x-2x*'  '  2  +  x»-3x8'  "   2x8-8x*-x«' 


EXPANSION  OF  SURDS 

565.  Ex.    Expand  VI  —  x  in  ascending  powers  of  x. 
We  saw,  in  §  539,  that  the  square  root  of  an  imperfect  square 
could  be  expanded  into  a  series  by  Evolution. 
We  therefore  know  that  the  proposed  expansion  is  possible. 
Assume  then, 

Vl-a?  =  -4  +  -R»+  Ca?  +  D&  +  E&+  — .  (1) 


382 
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Squaring  both  members,  we  have  by  §  134, 


l-x  =  A* 


+  2AB 


x  +      B* 

+  2AC 


+  2AD 
+  2BC 

Equating  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x, 

A*=     1;  or,^  =  l. 


+  2AE 
+  2BD 


x*  + 


a^B—is  «.*—£—§■ 


B*  +  2AC=     0;  or,  C= 


JB8  =     1 
2A        8* 

2AD  +  2BC=     0;  or,  D  =  -^=-l-. 

A  16 

C*  +  2AE  +  2BD=     0;  or,  ff  =  -  °*t2,BD  =  -JL',  etc- 

'      '  2^4  128 

Substituting  these  values  in  (1),  we  have 

VT^  =  1-------^ . 

2      8      16     128 

The  result  may  be  verified  by  Evolution. 

The  series  expresses  the  value  of  Vl  —  x  only  for  such  values  of  %  as 
make  it  convergent 

EXERCISE  86 


Expand  each  of  the  following  to  five  terms : 
1.    VI  -  4  x. 


8.    Vl  +  2  x  -  x'K 


%.    VI  -f  6  x. 


4.    Vl  -  x  +  3  xa. 


6.    v^l+Sx. 
6.    \a-x-2rf. 


PAKTIAL  FRACTIONS 

If  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  can  be  resolved  into 
factors,  each  of  the  first  degree  in  x,  and  the  numerator  is  of  a 
lower  degree  than  the  denominator,  the  Theorem  of  Undeter- 
mined Coefficients  enables  us  to  express  the  given  fraction  as 
the  sum  of  two  or  more  partial  fractions,  whose  denominators 
are  factors  of  the  given  denominator,  and  whose  numerators 
are  independent  of  x. 
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'.  Case  I.    No  factors  of  the  denominator  equal. 

19  x  4- 1 

1.  Separate  -- — -£ ^r  into  partial  fractions. 

(3  x  —  1)  (6  x  -f-  2) 

Asaume     19a?  +  1 a=-^_  +  _*_,  (i) 

(3oj-l)(5aj-f2)     3aJ-l  ^5s  +  2  W 

where  ^4  and  B  are  numbers  independent  of  x. 
Clearing  of  fractions,  we  have 

19s  +  l  =  4(5a;  +  2)  +  -B(3a;-l) 

=  (5A  +  3B)x  +  2A-B.  (2) 

The  second  member  of  (1)  must  express  the  value  of  the 
given  fraction  for  every  value  of  x. 

Hence,  equation  (2)  is  satisfied  by  every  value  of  x ;  and  by 
§  563,  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x  in  the  two  members 
are  equal. 

That  is,  5^  +  3B=19, 

and  2A—    B  =  l. 

Solving  these  equations,  we  obtain  A  =  2  and  2?  =  3. 
Substituting  in  (1),  we  have 

19a?  +  l         =      2  3 

(3a;-l)(5a5  +  2)     3a?-l"h5aj+2* 

The  result  may  be  verified  by  finding  the  sum  of  the  partial 
fractions. 

a?  -I-  4 

2.  Separate -^ — —  into  partial  fractions. 

2x  —  xr  —  a. 
The  factors  of  2a?  —  as8  —  x*  are  x,  1  —  x,  and  2-f-a?. 

Assume  then   „    g  +  4  •    =  ^  +  :rJL  +  jg_. 

2a;  — ar  — ar      x     1  — a?     2  +  aj 

Clearing  of  fractions,  we  have 

x  +  4  =  A(\  - a?)(2  -f  x)  +  Bx(2  +  x)  +  Cx (1  -  a?). 

This  equation,  being  satisfied  by  every  value  of  x,  is  satisfied 
when  a;  =  0. 
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Putting  g«0,  we  have  4  =  2.4,  or  A=2. 
Again,  the  equation  is  satisfied  when  x  =s  1. 

Putting  a?  =  l,  we  have  5  =  32?,  or  2*  =  -* 

o 

The  equation  is  also  satisfied  when  x=  —  2. 
Putting  a>  =  — 2,  we  have  2  =  — 60,  or  C=  —  y 

6  1 

mi.  *  +  4  2,3,        3 

Then,  — _Z_^    + — + 


2«  —  sc2  —  a^     x     1  — »     2  +  a5 

2+       5  1 


a?     3(1 -a?)     3(2  + a;) 

The  student  should  oompare  the  above  method  of  finding  A  and  B  with 
that  used  in  Ex.  1. 


Case  II.    All  the  factors  of  the  denominator  equal 

Let  it  be  required  to  separate  — -^ —  into  partial 

fractions.  '* ""   ' 

Substituting  y  +  3  for  a?,  the  fraction  becomes 

(y+3)'-ll(y  +  3)  +  26  =  y'-5y  +  2^1      5  {  2 

y8  if         y    if    if 

Replacing  y  by  a;  —  3,  the  result  takes  the  form 

1  5  2 

s-3     (a  ^  3)» +  (x  _  3)8* 

This  shows  that  the  given  fraction  can  be  expressed  as  the 
sum  of  three  partial  fractions,  whose  numerators  are  indepen- 
dent of  a?,  and  whose  denominators  are  the  powers  of  as— 3 
beginning  with  the  first  and  ending  with  the  third. 

Similar  considerations  hold  with  respect  to  any  example 
under  Case  II;  the  number  of  partial  fractions  in  any  case 
being  the  same  as  the  number  of  equal  factors  in  the  denomi- 
nator of  the  given  fraction. 

Ex.  Separate  — — ^—  into  partial  fractions. 

\3x  +  oy 
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In  accordance  with  the  above  principle,  we  assume  the  given 
fraction  equal  to  the  sum  of  two  partial  fractions,  whose  de- 
nominators are  the  powers  of  3  x  +  5  beginning  with  the  first 
and  ending  with  the  second. 

Thatis,  6s  +  5  A         _g 

Clearing  of  fractions,  6a5  +  6  =  .4(3a5  +  5)  +  B 

=  3Ax  +  5A  +  B. 
Equating  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x, 

3^1  =  6, 
and  5A  +  B  =  5. 

Solving  these  equations,  A  =  2  and  B  =  —  5. 

Whence,         '*  +  «  ,— g— -        5       . 

'        (3&  +  5)f     3a  +  5     (3aj  +  5)f 

569.  Cask  III.   Some  of  the  factors  of  the  denominator  equal. 

2£x.  Separate  — - — ^—  into  partial  fractions. 
*^       a?(a;+l)8 

The  method  in  Case  III  is  a  combination  of  the  methods  of  v 
Cases  I  and  II ;  we  assume 

3s  +  2       A  .     B     .        CD  m 

*(a?  +  l)8      a>      *  +  l     (x+1)* ^(x  +  l)*  K  } 

Clearing  of  fractions, 

3x  +  2  =  A(x  +  iy+Bx(x  +  l)*+Cx(x  +  l)+Dx 
=  (A  +  B)x*+(3A  +  2B  +  C)x* 
+  (3A  +  B-tC+D)x  +  A. 
Equating  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x, 

A  +  B  =  0, 

3A  +  2B+C  =  0, 

3A  +  B+C+D  =  3, 

and  A  =  2. 
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Solving,  we  have  A  =  2,  B  =  -2,  C=-2,  and  Z>  =  1. 

Substituting  in  (1), 

3a?  +  2   =2        2  2.1 

<r(a>  +  l)8     a     »  +  l      (a + 1)'     (*  + 1)8' 

The  following  general  rule  for  Case  III  will  be  found  convenient : 

A  fraction  of  the  form -- - should  be  assumed 

equal  to  <*  +  a^z  +  b>'<*  +  m^"' 

x  +  a     x  +  6  x  +  m     (x  -f  w)2  (x  +  m)r 

Single  factors  like  x  +  a  and  x  +  b  having  single  partial  fractions  cor- 
responding,* arranged  as  in  Case  I ;  and  repeated  factors  like  (x  +  m)p 
having  r  partial  fractions  corresponding,  arranged  as  in  Case  IL 

EXERCISE  87 

Separate  the  following  into  partial  fractions : 

Sx2-  75  9    6x*  +  4x-l 

x*-26x'  '      (6x  +  2)» 

9x2-15x  10    5qx*-2q*x-8q» 

(3x-l)8"  "     x*  +  8ox*-4a*x  " 

43x  +  6  u    4x2-22x  +  63 


1. 

8x-e 

4x2-9 

. 

5. 

9. 

19x-30 
6  x2  -  6  x 

6. 

i 

8. 

2x-10 

(2  x  -  3)2 

7. 

4 

2x2  +  15x  +  34 

■ 

<■■ 

(x  +  6)* 

o« 

II 

62  x- 

-88 

6x2  +  6x-6  x(x-8)2 

8x2  12        42-27x 


(2x-8)«  s         8-14x  +  6x* 

14    2x*+19x2-17x  +  12 
(2x-l)(12x2-x-6)'  '  x*  +  4x* 

15    g*-g-f  16     18x~4\/2  17       9x2-9x-18 


(x-1)*  9x2  +  6x-l  (x*-2x)(x*-9) 

lg      14s*-fllx+29  M    9z»-24x2  +  20x-4 

(3x-l)(2x+8/  "  (3x-2)« 


19. 
20. 


x*  +  14 a;2 -f  9x  M    2x»  +  12x2  +  12x  +  4 

(s  +  2)*       '  "        x(x  +  !)(*  +  2)2 

x*-3za-7x  +  4  ««  19x-82 


x2(x  -  l)2  (2  x  -  3)  (8  x*  -  10  x  -  8) 


570.  If  the  degree  of  the  numerator  is  equal  to,  or  greater 
than,  that  of  the  denominator,  the  preceding  methods  are 
inapplicable. 
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In  such  a  case,  we  divide  the  numerator  by  the  denominator 
until  a  remainder  is  obtained  which  is  of  a  lower  degree  than 
the  denominator. 

Ex.   Separate  — — into  an  integral  expression  and 

partial  fractions.  "~ 

We  have,  by  division,  — ^- ^—  =  x  —  2  +  -^-r .      (1) 

*  x*  —  x  ar  —  x 

We  can  now  separate  "~"    g~"     into  partial  fractions  by  the 

ST  —  X      -I  o 

method  of  Case  I;  the  result  is -• 

x     x  —  1 

Substituting  in  (1),  ^-J**-1  =a.__2  +  i-     3 


a2  — a?  x     x  —  1 

Another  way  to  solve  the  above  Example  is  to  combine  the  methods  of 
§§  604  and  667,  and  assume  the  given  fraction  equal  to 

JZ  +  B  +  2+    D 


x     as  —  1 

EXERCISE  88 

Separate  the  following  into  integral  expressions  and  partial  fractions : 

-    0s»  +  21  a?  +  22s-17  8    2a*-2a*-3ga  +  l 

(*  +  2)(3x-l)       "  "  x*-z» 

2   4g»-26sa  +  20a;-l  4    6x*  +  Qx*  -  2x*  +  hx  +  1 

(x-2)»  "  "  '    x\x  +  l)* 

ft    6  x*  +  16  x«  +  3  as*  -  14  a?a  -  18 
x*  +  3a* 

571.  If  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  can  be  resolved  into 
factors  partly  of  the  first  and  partly  of  the  second,  or  all  of  the 
second  degree,  in  x,  and  the  numerator  is  of  a  lower  degree 
than  the  denominator,  the  Theorem  of  Undetermined  Coeffi- 
cients enables  us  to  express  the  given  fraction  as  the  sum  of 
two  or  more  partial  fractions,  whose  denominators  are  factors 
of  the  given  denominator,  and  whose  numerators  are  inde- 
pendent of  x  in  the  case  of  fractions  corresponding  to  factors 
of  the  first  degree,  and  of  the  form  Ax  +  B  in  the  case  of 
•  fractions  corresponding  to  factors  of  the  second  degree. 
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The  only  exceptions  occur  when  the  factors  of  the  denomi- 
nator are  of  the  second  degree  and  all  equal. 

Ex.   Separate  — — -  into  partial  fractions. 

ar  +  1 

The  factors  of  the  denominator  are  x  +  1  and  x*  —  x  + 1. 

Assume  then     — L_  =  -A_  +  Bx  +  C   .  (1) 

x*  +  l     x  +  1     x*-x  +  l  w 

Clearing  of  fractions,  we  have 

l  =  A(x*-x  +  l)  +  (Bx  +  C)(x  +  1) 

=  (A  +  B)x*  +  (-A  +  B  +  C)x  +  A  +  C. 

Equating  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x, 

A  +  B  =  0, 

-A  +  B+C=0, 

and  -4  +  0=1. 

11  2 

Solving  these  equations,  A  =  -}   5  =  —  -,   and  0=-* 

So  o 

Substituting  in  (1),  ~~ 


aj»  +  l     3(»  +  l)     3(s*-*  +  l) 


EXERCISE  89 

Separate  the  following  into  partial  fractions : 

1    6g2  +  5a;  +  2  -    4x» -5s*  +  6g  +  3 

o  6a*  +  &-14  522x-6 


(3je  +  l)(a*-a;  +  3)  8z«-27 

8  3  a?  -  x  +  25  e    4s»  +  18s  +  8 

572.  We  will  now  show  how  to  find  an  expression  for  the 
nth  term  of  the  expansion  of  a  fraction  in  ascending  powers  of 
x,  when  the  denominator  can  be  resolved  into  binomial  factors 
of  the  first  or  second  degree  in  x. 

Ex.  Find  the  nth  term  in  the  expansion  of  the  fraction 

1+7  a?         .         ^     ,.  . 

1  +~9 So**  lu  a8Cen^m&  powers  of  x% 
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Separating  the  fraction  into  partial  fractions  by  the  method 
of  §  567,  we  have 

1  +  7*  2  1 


l  +  2a>-3xJ     1  —  x     l  +  3as 


(1) 


Bydivision,  —?-  =  2(l  +  aj  +  a8  +  aj8+...),  (2) 

1  —  as 

and  _L^«i_3x  +  3W-3W+--..  (3) 

The  nth  term  of  (2)  is  2  af -1,  and  the  nth  term  of  (3)  is 
(-8)-,af-1. 

Subtracting,  the  nth  term  of  (1)  is 

2ar-1-(-3)-1aJ"-1,  or  [2-(-8)-x]ar-1. 

The  above  may  be  used  as  a  formula  to  obtain  the  successive  terms  of 
the  expansion. 

If  n  =  1,  the  expression  becomes  (2  —  l)x°,  or  1. 

If  n  =  2,  the  expression  becomes  (2  +  3)x,  or  5  x. 

* 

If  n  =  3,  the  expression  becomes  (2  —  9)2*,  or  —  7  x* ;  etc 

Then,  - — 1  +  7*     ■=  1  +  5x-7x»  +  —. 
l  +  2x-3x« 

EXERCISE  90 

In  each  of  the  following,  find  the  nth  term  of  the  expansion  of  the 
fraction  in  ascending  powers  of  x : 

3  „        5x-12 


1. 


l-x-2x*  «x*  +  6x-6 

2x-l  -  7  +  4x-x* 


l-9x  +  20x«  6  +  3x-4x*-2x» 

8        6  +  11  x  6      l  +  5x  +  6x» 

'  2  +  6x-8**#  "    (l-x)(l  +  x*)' 

In  Exs.  6  and  6,  It  should  be  observed  that  there  are  two  forms  for  the 
nth  term  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd. 

REVERSION  OF  SERIES 

573.  To  rtvert  a  given  aeries  y*=  a -f- ftor-f  ear  +•••  is  to  ex- 
press »  in  the  form  of  a  series  proceeding  in  ascending  powers 
ofy. 


890 
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Ex.    Revert  the  series  y  =  2o5  —  3o^  +  4a^  —  5 a?*+  •••. 
Assume,  x~Ay  +  By*+  Cy*  +  1)^  +  •••. 

Substituting  in  this  the  given  value  of  y, 
x  =  A(2x  —  3xs  +  ±x*  —  5x4+—) 

+  B(4:X*  +  9x4-12x*  +  16xA+.:) 
+  (7(8  a3  -  36  «*  +  ...)  +  i>(16  a?4  + .«)  +  •-. 

#*  +  •••• 


a) 


That  is,  a?  =  2.<4x-3^4  <»*  +  4^4 

a8-   5^4 

+  45 

-12  5 

+  255 

+  8(7 

-36(7 

+  162) 

Equating  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x, 

2^4  =  1; 

-3.4  +  45  =  0; 

.       4^4-125  +  8(7=0; 

-5.4  +  255-36(7+16  2) 

=  0;  etc. 

Solving,  ^  =  |,  5  =  1,  C=A,  i>  =  ^,etc 

Substituting  in  (1),  x  =  -y  +  ~y*  +  — y8  +  — y4  +  .... 

If  the  even  powers  of  x  are  wanting  in  the  given  series,  the 
operation  may  be  abridged  by  assuming  x  equal  to  a  series  con- 
taining only  the  odd  powers  of  y. 

Thus,  to  revert  the  series  y  =  05  —  a?  +  x*  —  «*  +  •••,  we  assume 

3=^+5^+ cy+xtyT+.... 

If  the  odd  powers  of  x  are  wanting  in  the  given  series,  we 
substitute  t  for  a8,  and  revert  the  series,  expressing  t  in  ascend- 
ing powers  of  y;  by  taking  the  square  root  of  this  results 
itself  may  be  expressed  in  ascending  powers  of  y. 

If  the  first  term  of  the  given  series  is  independent  of  x>  it  is 
impossible  to  express  x  in  ascending  powers  of  y,  though  it  is 
possible  to  express  it  in  the  form  of  a  series  whose  terms  are 
f  unci  ions  of  y. 


•  ••. 
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Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  revert  the  series 

*  ,    [2     [3 

The  series  may  be  written  y  —  1  =  #  +  —  +  —  +  •••. 

If    L5 

We  then  assume 

Proceeding  as  before,  we  find  , 


EXERCISE  91 

Revert  each  of  the  following  to  four  terms : 

1.   y  =  x  +  3x*  +  6x*  +  7x*  +  —. 
8.   y  =  x-2xa  +  3x8-4x*  +  .... 

y2       rS       r* 

4.   y  =  l  +  2x  +  6x*  +  8x8  +  llx*  +  .... 
y      2      4       6       8 

e.  «  =  ?  +  *?  +  £  + .... 

y     3      6      9 

7.  y  =  2x-4x*  +  6x*-8xT+ .... 

8.  t/=x  +  — +  — +  — +  •••. 

15    l£    H 
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XXVIII.    THE  BINOMIAL  THEOREM 

ANY  RATIONAL  EXPONENT 

574.  It  was  proved  in  §  285  that,  if  n  is  a  positive  integer, 
(l+xy  =  l  +  nx  +  ^lla?  +  <n-1^n-2)a?+..,    (1) 

In  this  Case,  the  second  member  is  a  finite  series  of  w+1 
terms. 

If  n  is  a  negative  integer,  or  a  positive  or  negative  fraction, 
the  series  in  the  second  member  becomes  infinite ;  for  no  one 
of  the  expressions  n  —  1,  n  —  2,  etc.,  can  equal  zero. 

We  will  now  prove  that  in  this  case  the  series  gives  the  value 
of  (1  -h  x)n,  provided  it  is  convergent;  this  we  know  to  be  the  case 
when  x  is  numerically  <  1  (§  559). 

575.  Proof  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  Any  Rational  Exponent 
If  m  and  n  are  positive  integers, 

(1  +  s)"=  1  +  mx  +  m^f  ^a*  +  •..,  (2) 

l£ 

and  (1 +x)*  =  1  +  nx  +  n(w  ~  *)  a?  +  ....  (3) 

If 

But,  (1  +  x)m  x  (1  +  a)"  *=  (1  +  »)•+•. 

Then  the  product  of  the  series  in  the  second  members  of  (2) 
and  (3)  must  equal  the  expanded  form  of  (1  +  «)*+* ;  that  is, 

=  l  +  (m  +  n)x+(m  +  n)(™  +  n-1)x>+  ....        (4) 

If 

We  proved  the  above  result  on  the  hypothesis  that  both  m 
and  n  were  positive  integers. 
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But  the  form  of  the  product  will  evidently  be  the  same  what- 
ever the  values  of  m  and  w. 

Therefore,  (4)  holds  for  all  rationed  values  of  m  and  n,  pro- 
vided x  is  numerically  <1;  for  in  this  case  each  series  is 
convergent. 

(We  assume  that  the  product  of  two  convergent  series  is  convergent) 
Now  let  the  symbol  f(m)  stand  for  the  series 

1  +  77W3  +  —    io     "  "^"  "*** 

for  any  rational  value  of  m. 

Then,  if  m  is  a  positive  integer,  /(m)  =  (1  +  x)m.  (6) 

Then,  by  §  251,  (4)  may  be  written 

/(m)x/(*)=/(m+n),  (6) 

which  holds  for  all  rational  values  of  m  and  n. 

Then  by  (6),  if  p  is  aJ«o  a  rational  number, 
/(»)  X /(n)  xf(p)  =  [/(m  +  n)]  x  /(p)  =/(m  +  n  +p) ;  etc. 
Thus,         /(m)  x/(n)  x  /(p)  X  •••  to  r  factors 

=/(m  +  n  +P  +  •  •  •  to  r  terms).  (7) 

Now  let  m,  nf  p}  •••  be  each  equal  to  -,  where  q  and  r  are 
positive  integers;  then  (7)  becomes 

[4)HH-*>- 

But  since  g  is  a  positive  integer,  /(g)  =(1  +  »)*. 

Then, 

Taking  the  rth  root  of  both  members, 

(l  +  .y=/^BSi  +  ?a.+rV^_irf+...,        (8) 

which  proves  the  theorem  for  a  positive  fractional  exponent. 
The  result  is  proved  only  for  the  case  where  x  is  numerically  <  1. 
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Again,  in  (6),  let  m  =  —  n,  where  n  is  a  posive  integer  or 
a  positive  fraction. 

Then,  /(-  n)  x/(n)  =/(-  n  +  n)  =/* 

But/(0)  stands  for  (1  +x)°,  which  equals  1  t  359). 

Therefore,  /(_n)  =  JL. 

Now  since  n  is  a  positive  integer  or  a  pofAive  fraction,  it 
follows  from  (5)  and  (8)  that  /(n)  =  (1  +  x)\ 

Whence,  /(-»)._£_. 

Then, 
(1  +  *)-«/(-  n)  =  1  +  (-  n)  x  +  i=2)^2=llrf  +  ... ; 

which  proves  the  theorem  for  a  negative  integral  or  negative 
fractional  exponent. 

The  result  is  proved  only  in  the  case  whev6  x  is  numerically  <  1. 


(9) 


576.  Putting  -  for  x,  in  (1),  §  67i, 

(JL 

(a   .  *Y     1   i     x  .  n(n  —  l)  x*  . 
\       a  J  a.  .       |2_      cr 

Multiplying  each  term  by  a*,  we  have 

(a  +  x)»  =  a"  +  nar-he  +  n^""1)  cp-W  + ....        (10) 

We  know  that  the  second  member  of  (9)  is  convergent  when 

-  is  numerically  <1. 
a 

Hence,  the  second  member  of  (10)  is  convergent  when  s  1S 
numerically  <  a. 

If  x  is  numerically  >  a,  we  can  expand  (a  -f-  x)n  in  ascending 
powers  of  a ;  thus, 

(x  +  a)"  =  af  +  nas^a  +  ^f^af-*a8  + ... ; 
and  this  series  will  be  convergent,  since  a  is  numerically  ^ 
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577.  Examples. 

In  expanding  expressions  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  when 
the  exponent  is  fractional  or  negative,  the  exponents  and 
coefficients  of  the  terms  may  be  found  by  the  laws  of  §  285, 
which  hold  for  all  rational  values  of  the  exponent. 

1.  Expand  (a  +  a?)'  to  five  terms. 

2 
The  exponent  of  a  in  the  first  term  is  -,  and  decreases  by  1 

in  each  succeeding  term. 

The  exponent  of  £  in  the  second  term  is  1,  and  increases  by 
1  in  each  succeeding  term. 

The  coefficient  of  the  first  term  is  1 ;  of  the  second  term,  -. 

2  1 

Multiplying  -,  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term,  by  — -, 

o  o 

the  exponent  of  a  in  that  term,  and  dividing  the  product  by 

the  exponent  of  x  increased  by  1,  or  2,  we  have  --  as  the 
coefficient  of  the  third  term ;  and  so  on. 

Then, 

v'  3  9  81  243 

It  follows  from  §  676  that  the  series  expresses  the  value  of  (a  +  x)» 
only  when  x  is  numerically  <  a. 
If  x  is  numerically  >  a,  (a  4-  «)    is  equal  to 

x*  +  -x ~» a  —  -x ""  a2  +  —  x  ■  a8  —  «••. 
3  9  81 

2.  Expand  (1+2  x~l)~*  to  five  terms. 
Enclosing  2af  *  in  parentheses,  we  have 
(1+2  a?"*)"2  =  [1  +  (2  af  *)]-* 

==  I"2-  2  •  I"8 .  (2a?"*)  +  3  •  I"4  •  (2af  ty 

-  4  •  1-* .  (2  a?-*)8  +  5  •  I"6  •  (2  x-ty . 

=  1  -4af  *  +  12  x-1  -  32  a;"*  +  80  ar2  +  .... 

By  writing  the  exponents  of  1,  in  expanding  [1  -f  (2  a;"*)]"2,  we  can 
make  use  of  the  fifth  law  of  §  285. 
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The  series  expresses  the  value  of   (1  4-  2x~*)-2  onlv  when  2*     * 
numerically  <  1,  or  af*  numerically  <  -• 

That  is,  when  x*  is  numerically  >  2,  or  when  x  is  positive  and  >  i 

3.  Expand  to  four  terms. 

Va-i_3a:i 

Enclosing  a"1  and  —  3  a*  in  parentheses,  we  have 

1         = 1— rr  =  [(a"1)  +  (-  8  **)]"* 

^-3x*     (a"1 -3**)* 

=  (a"1)"*  -  §(0"*  <-  3  **> + 1  <a_T*  ("  8* 

=  a*  +  aW  +  2aW  +  -x-a's  +  •••- 

6  i 

The  result  expresses  the  value  of  the  given  fraction  only  when  3x 

is  numerically  <  arl ;  if  3  x~*  is  numerically  >  cr1,  the  fraction  can  be 
expanded  in  ascending  powers  of  a"1. 

EXERCISE  92 
Expand  each  of  the  following  to  five  terms : 

S.    (1  +  *)-».  .    /_.,  .  n~* 


8.    (l-x)i 

*   Vr=Hr  «■  (o*-2x*r*. 

5.    _i io  *  14«    («"I-«M 

e.  -Jl_.  i5.  (-J — *spy- 

^rrj  ii.  #[(*-• +  6^01].        vie^       / 

57a  The  formula  for  the  rth  term  of  (a  +  x)n  (§  287)  holds 
for  fractional  or  negative  values  of  w,  since  it  was  derived  from 
an  expansion  which  has  been  proved  to  hold  for  all  rational 
values  of  the  exponent. 
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Ex.  Find  the  7th  term  of  (a  -  3  a?"*)"*. 
Enclosing  —  3  of*  in  parentheses,  we  have 

(a  -  3  a?"*)"*  =  [a  +  (-  3  «"•)]"*. 

The  exponent  of  (—  3  a?"*)  is  7  —  1,  or  6. 

1  19 

The  exponent  of  a  is 6,  or  —  —  • 

The  first  factor  of  the  numerator  is  —  -,  and  the  last  factor 

T  +  l,  or--. 

The  last  factor  of  the  denominator  is  6. 
Hence,  the  7th  term 

-1  _4  -I  _12  -I?  -16 
3'     3#     3*      3*      3'      3 


1»2«3»4'5»6 


a-¥(_3a,-!)« 
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Find  the 

1.  6th  term  of  (a  +  xft.  7.  7th  term  of  (a4  -  *^)f 

2.  6th  term  of  (a  +  &)~*.         8.  10th  term  of - . 

3.  12th  term  of  (1  -  «)-*.  («  +  »)6 

4.  7th  term  of  (ar-i  +  2  y  *)-*•  *   8th  term  of  ^  ~  2  n~4)~*- 

5.  9th  term  of  (a  +  2  *)*.  10'  9th  term  of  V<a  "  *)•■ 

1  11.  6th  term  of  (a*  -  4  6"2)"* 

6.  6th  term  of  A  v  i     , 

V(l-x)*  12.   8th  term  of  (x~*  +  3  jf*)"*. 

13.  Term  involving  ar14  in  fa  Vy»  +  -^- )  "*• 

V  ^2/ 

14.  Term  involving  a"*  in  (a*  —  4  6  •)*. 

579.  Extraction  of  Roots. 

The  Binomial  Theorem  may  sometimes  be  nsed  to  find  the 
approximate  root  of  a  number,  which  is  not  a  perfect  power  of 
the  same  degree  as  the  index  of  the  root. 
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Ex.    Find  V25  approximately  to  five  places  of  decimals. 
The  nearest  perfect  cube  to  25  is  27. 

We  have  -^25  =  ^27^=2  =  [(3s)  +  (- 2)]i 

=  (3^  +  |(3»)-*(-2>-l(3^(-2/ 

+  |;(3sr,(-2)»-... 
=  3-     2  4  40 


3  .  32     9  •  3*     81  •  38 

Expressing  each  fraction  approximately  to  the  nearest  fifth 
decimal  place,  we  have 

^25  =  3  -  .07407  -  .00183  -  .00008 =  2.9240i*n 

In  any  case,  we  separate  the  number  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
is  the  next  less  or  next  greater  perfect  power  of  the  same  degree  as  tbe 
required  root ;  choice  being  made  of  the  one  which  makes  the  smaller 
second  term,  provided  the  series  is  convergent  (§  576). 

Thus,  in  finding  vff,  we  should  take  (3»  -  10)  i,  and  not  (2»  +  9)* ; 
for  although  the  latter  has  the  smaller  second  term,  the  series  is  not  con- 
vergent (§  676). 

If  the  ratio  of  the  second  term  of  the  binomial  to  the  first  is  a  small 
proper  fraction,  the  terms  of  the  expansion  diminish  rapidly ;  but  if  this 
ratio  is  but  little  less  than  1,  it  requires  a  great  many  terms  to  insure  any 
degree  of  accuracy. 

EXERCISE  94 

Find  the  approximate  value  of  each  of  the  following  to  five  places  of 
decimals : 

1.  V5l.     -  3.    #[30.  6.    VlS. 

2.  vTl8.  4.    vT8.  6.    v^25. 
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XXIX.    LOGARITHMS 

580.  Any  positive  real  number,  m,  can  be  expressed  in  the 
form  a*,  where  a  is  any  positive  real  number  except  unity. 

If  a*  =  m,  x  is  called  the  Logarithm  of  m  to  the  Base  a ;  a 
relation  which  is  expressed 

*  =  logflm. 

A  negative  number  is  not  considered  as  having  a  logarithm. 

581.  The  Common  System. 

Logarithms  of  numbers  to  the  base  10  are  called  Common 
Logarithms,  and  collectively  form  the  Common  System. 

They  are  the  only  ones  used  for  numerical  computation. 

It  is  customary,  in  writing  common  logarithms,  to  omit  the 
subscript  10  which  indicates  the  base ;  thus, 

log10 13  is  written  simply  log  13. 

Any  positive  real  number,  except  unity,  may  be  taken  as  the  base  of  a 
system  of  logarithms. 

582.  By  §§  359  and  360, 

10°  =  1,  10"1  =  .1, 

10*  =  10,  10"2  =  .01, 

102  =  100,  10-3  =  .001,  etc. 

Whence,  by  the  definition  of  §  581, 

logl  =  0,  log.l  =  -  1  =  9  -  10, 

log  10  =  1,  log  .01  =-  2  =  8  -  10, 

log  100  =  2,  log  .001  =  -  3  =  7  -  10,  etc. 

The  second  form  for  log  .1,  log  .01,  etc.,  is  preferable  in  practice. 
Where  no  base  is  expressed,  the  base  10  is  understood. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  common  logarithm  of 
a  number  greater  than  1  is  positive,  and  of  a  number  between 
0  and  1  negative, 
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If  a  number  is  not  an  exact  power  of  10,  its  common  loga- 
rithm can  only  be  expressed  approximately ;  the  integral  part 
of  the  logarithm  is  called  the  characteristic,  and  the  decimal 
part  the  mantissa. 

For  example,  log  13  =a  11139. " 

Here,  the  characteristic  ia  1,  and  the  mantissa  .1139. 

A  negative  logarithm  is  always  expressed  with  a  positive 
mantissa,  which  is  done  by  adding  and  subtracting  10. 
Thus,  the  negative  logarithm  —  2.6863  is  written 

(10  -  2.6863)  - 10,  or  7.4137  - 10. 

In  this  case,  7  —  10  is  the  characteristic. 

The  negative  logarithm  7.4137  -  10  is  sometimes  written  3.4137 ;  the 
negative  sign  over  the  characteristic  showing  that  it  alone  is  negative,  the 
mantissa  being  always  positive. 


If  a  number  has  five  plaoes  in  its  integral  part,  it  lies 
between  104  and  10s;  and  henoe  its  common  logarithm  lies 
between  4  and  6, 

Therefore,  the  characteristic  of  its  logarithm  is  4. 

In  general,  if  a  number  has  n  places  in  its  integral  part,  it 
lies  between  lO*1"1  and  10n ;  and  the  characteristic  of  its  loga- 
rithm is  n  —  1. 

Hence,  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  a  number  greater 
than  1  is  1  less  than  the  number  of  places  to  the  left  of  the  deci- 
mal point. 

584.  If  a  decimal  has  three  ciphers  between  its  decimal 
point  and  first  significant  figure,  it  lies  between  10~4  and  10"s ; 
and  hence  its  common  logarithm  lies  between  6  —  10  and 
7-10. 

Therefore,  the  characteristic  of  its  logarithm  is  6  — 10. 

In  general,  if  a  decimal  has  n  ciphers  between  its  decimal 
point  and  first  significant  figure,  it  lies  between  10~<B+1)  and 
10~";  and  its  common  logarithm  lies  between  —  (n  -f  1)  and  —  h 
or  (9- n)- 10  and  (10 -  n)- 10. 

That  is,  the  characteristic  of  its  logarithm  ia  (9  — n)— 10. 
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Hence,  to  find  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  a  number 
between  zero  and  1,  subtract  the  number  of  ciphers  between  the 
decimal  point  and  first  significant  figure  from  9,  writing  — 10 
after  the  mantissa. 

PROPERTIES  OF  LOGARITHMS 

585.  In  any  system,  the  logarithm  of  unity  is  zero.  . 
For  by  §  359,  a°  =  1 ;  whence,  by  §  580,  log.  1  =  0. 

586.  In  any  system,  the  logarithm  of  the  base  is  unity. 
For  a1s*a;  whence,  logaa  » 1. 

587.  In  any  system  whose  base  is  greater  than  unity,  the 
logarithm  of  zero  is  minus  infinity. 

For  if  a  is  >1,  a"*  = -^  =  -  =  0  (§  248). 

a       oo 

Whence,  by  §  580,  log.O  =  -  oo. 

The  above  result  must  be  interpreted  a*  follows  : 

If,  in  any  system  whose  base  is  greater  than  unity,  a  number  approaches 
the  limit  0,  its  logarithm  is  negative,  and  increases  without  limit  in  abso- 
lute value.     (Compare  §  248.) 


In  any  system  whose  base  is  less  than  unity,  the  logarithm 
of  zero  is  infinity. 

For  if  a  is  <1,  a"  =  0 ;  whence,  log.O  =  oo. 

This  means  that  if,  in  any  system  whose  base  is  less  than  unity,  a 
number  approaches  the  limit  0,  its  logarithm  increases  without  limit. 

589.  In  any  system,  the  logarithm  of  a  product  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  logarithms  of  its  factors. 

Assume  the  equations  a'  =  m,  a9  =*  n. 

Then,  by  §  580,     x  =  log.  m,  y  =  log#n. 

Multiplying  the  assumed  equations, 

am  xor  =  raw,  or  a*+f  =  mn. 

Whence,        loga  mn  =  x  +  y  =  loga  m  4-  loga  n. 

In  like  manner,  the  theorem  may  be  proved  for  the  product 
of  any  number  of  factors. 
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By  aid  of  the  above  theorem,  the  logarithm  of  any  positive 
integer  may  be  found  when  the  logarithms  of  its  factors  are 
known. 

Ex.  Given  log  2  =  .3010,  and  log  3  =  .4771;   find  log  72. 

log72  =  log(2  X2x2x3x3) 

=  log2  +  log2  +  log2  4-  log3  +  log3 

=  3xlog2  +  2xlog3 

=  .9030  +  .9542  =  1.8572. 

580.  In  any  system,  the  logarithm  of  a  fraction  is  equal  to 
the  logarithm  of  the  numerator  minus  the  logarithm  of  the 
denominator. 

Assume  the  equations  a*  =  m,  a9  =  n. 
Then,  a?  =  log0?7i,  y  =  logan. 

Dividing  the  assumed  equations,  —  =  —,  or  a*~*  =  — 

7ft 

Whence,  loga  —=x—y=  loga  to  —  log,  n. 

n  r 

Ex.   Given  log  2  =  .3010 ;   find  log  5. 

log  5  =  log  —  =  log  10  -  log  2  =  1  -  .3010  =  .6990. 

Li 

591.  In  any  systemf  the  logarithm  of  any  power  of  a  quantity 
is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the  quantity  multiplied  by  the  exponent 
of  the  power. 

Assume  the  equation  a*  =  to  ;   whence,  x  =  log.  to. 

Raising  both  members  of  the  assumed  equation  to  the  pth 

power, 

ai*  _  ^ .   whence,  loga  (to*)  =px=p  log.  m. 


!.  In  any  system)  the  logarithm  of  any  root  of  a  quantity 

is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the  quantity  divided  by  the  index 

of  the  root. 

-       1 
For,  loga  Vm  =  loga  (mr)  =  -  loga  m  (§  591). 
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503.  Examples. 

1.  Given  log  2  =  .3010;  find  log  2*. 

log  2*  =  |  x  log  2  =  |  x  .3010  =  .5017. 

To  multiply  a  logarithm  by  a  fraction,  multiply  first  by  the  numerator, 
and  divide  the  result  by  the  denominator. 

2.  Given  log  3  =.4771;  find  log  \^3. 

lOg^3  =  ^  =  ^  =  .0596. 
©  o 

3.  Given  log  2  =  .3010,  log  3  =  .4771,  find  log  (2*  x  3*). 
By  §  589, 

log  (2*  x  3*)  =  log  2*  +  log  3*  =  i  log  2  +  ?  log  3  =  .6967. 


EXERCISE  95 

Given  log  2  = 

.3010,  log  3  =  .4771, 

,  log  7  =  .8451, 

find  the  logarithm  of : 

1.  84. 

6.   2*. 

11.    #105. 

16.   18522. 

2.   392. 

7.    V*. 

W.   **., 

17.     3*. 

a/36 

3.   « 

7 

8.   5202. 

18.   2807. 

"■  (")* 

4.   12tf. 

ft    406 

9'  IT 

14.    75*. 

„.  *,. 

6.   7<». 

10.   458. 

15.    #98. 

20.   (2*  x  16*). 

594.  To  prove  the  relation 

log*  m  : 

_  log,  1» 
loga6 

Assume  the  equations  a9  =  m,  b*  =  m. 
Then,  x  =  log,,  m,  y  =  logft  m. 

From  the  assumed  equations,  a*  =  &*,  or  a'  =  b. 

Therefore,  log«6  =  -,  or  «  =  -_—• 

y  loga  6 
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That  is,  log6  m  =  ^2- 

log.6 

By  aid  of  this  relation,  if  the  logarithm  of  a  number  m  to 

a  certain  base  a  is  known,  its  logarithm  to  any  other  base  b 

may  be  found  by  dividing  by  the  logarithm  of  b  to  the  base  a. 


To  prove  the  relation 

log,  a  x  log.  6  =  1. 
Putting  m  =  a  in  the  result  of  §  594, 

Whence,  log*  a  x  loga  6  =  1. 

596.  In  the  common  system,  the  mantissce  of  the  logarithms  of 
numbers  having  the  same  sequence  of  figures  are  equal. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  log  3.053  =  .4847. 

Then,  log  305.3  =  log(100  x  3.053)  =  log  100  +  log  3.053 

=  2  +  .4847  =  2.4847 ; 

log  .03053  =  log  (.01  x  3.053)  =  log  .01  +  log  3.053 

=  8  -  10  +  .4847  =  8.4847  - 10 ;  etc 

In  general,  if  n  is  any  positive  or  negative  integer, 

log  (10n  x  w)  =  n  log  10  -f  log  m  =  n  4-  log  m. 

But  10n  x  m  is  a  number  which  differs  from  m  only  in  the 
position  of  its  decimal  point,  and  n  +  log  m  is  a  number  having 
the  same  decimal  part  as  log  m. 

Hence,  if  two  numbers  have  the  same  sequence  of  figures, 
the  mantissse  of  their  logarithms  are  equal. 

For  this  reason,  only  mantissse  are  given,  in  a  table  of 
Common  Logarithms ;  for  to  find  the  logarithm  of  any  number, 
we  have  only  to  find  the  mantissa  corresponding  to  its  sequence 
of  figures,  and  then  prefix  the  characteristic  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  §§  583  and  584. 

This  property  of  logarithms  only  holds  for  the  common  system,  and 
constitutes  its  superiority  over  other  systems  for  numerical  computation, 
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Ex.     Given  log  2  =  .3010,  log  3  =*  .4771 ;  find  log  .00432. 
log 432  =  log(24  x  3*)x=41og2  +  31og3  =  2.6353. 
Then,  the  mantissa  of  the  result  is  .6353. 
Whence  by  §  584,  log  .00432  *=  7.6353  -  10. 

EXERCISE  96 

Given  log2  =  .8010,  log  3  =  .4771,  log  7  =  .8451,  find  the  logarithm  of : 

1.  87.5.  3.  6750.  5.   .0324.  T.  .784. 

2.  2.592.  4.   274.4.  &   .000175.  t.   .001875. 

USE  OF  THE  TABLE 

597.  The  table  (pages  406  and  407)  gives  the  mantissas  of 
the  logarithms  of  all  integers  from  100  to  1000,  calculated  to 
four  places  of  decimals. 


To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  of  three  figures. 

Look  in  the  column  headed  "No."  for  the  first  two  signifi- 
cant figures  of  the  given  number. 

•  Then  the  required  mantissa  will  be  found  in  the  corre- 
sponding horizontal  line,  in  the  vertical  oolutnn  hfeaded  by 
the  third  figure  of  the  number. 

Finally,  prefix  the  characteristic  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  §§  583  and  584. 

For  example,    log  168  =  2.2253; 

log  .344  =  9.5366  -  10;  etc. 

For  a  number  consisting  of  one  or  two  significant  figures, 
the  column  headed  0  may  be  used. 

Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  find  log  83  and  log  9. 
By  §  596,  log  83  has  the  same  mantissa  as  log  830,  and  log  9 
the  same  mantissa  as  log  900. 

Hence,        log  83  =  1.9191,  and  log  9  =  0.9542. 


To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  of  more  than  three 
figures. 


406 
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X4 
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1987 
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x6 
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2068 

2095 
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2175 
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2227 

2253 

2279 

17 

23<H 

2330 

2355 

2380 

2405 

2430 

2455 

2480 

2504 

2529 

18 

m 

2577 
2810 

2601 

2625 
2856 

2645 

2672 

2695 

2718 

2742 

2765 

19 

2833 

2878 

2900 

2923 

2945 

2967 

2989 

ao 

3010 

3032 

3054 

3075 

3096 

3«8 

3i39 

3160 

3181 

3201 

ax 

3222 

3243 

3263 

3284 

3304 

3324 

3345 

3365 

3385 

3404 

aa 

3424 

JTTT 

3464 

3483 

3502 

3522 

3541 

3560 

3579 

3598 

*3 

3617 

3636 

3655 

3674 

3692 

37" 
3892 

3729 

3747 

3766 

3784 

24 

3802 

3820 

3838 

3856 

3874 

3909 

3927 

3945 

3962 

*5 

3979 

3997 

4014 

4031 

4048 

4065 

4082 

4099 

4116 

4133 

a6 

4150 

4166 

4183 

4200 

4216 

4232 

4249 

4265 

4281 

4298 

37 

4314 

4330 

4346 

4362 

4378 

4393 

4409 

4425 

^iin 

4456 

28 

4472 

4487 

4502 

4518 

4533 

4548 

45*4 

4579 

4594 

4609 

29 

4624 

4639 

4654 

4669 

4683 

4698 

4713 

4728 

4742 

4757 

30 

4771 

4786 

4800 

4814 

4829 

4843 

4857 

4871 

4886 

4900 

3i 

4914 

4928 

4942 

4955 

4969 

4983 

4997 

50" 

5024 

5038 

3a 

5051 
5185 

5065 

5079 

5092 

5io5 

5119 

5f32 

5M5 

5159 

5172 

33 

5198 

521 1 

5224 

5237 

5250 

5263 

5276 

5289 

5302 

34 

5315 

5328 

534o 

5353 

5366 

5378 

5391 

5403 

5416 

5428 

35 

544* 

5453 

5465 

5478 

5490 

5|02 

55H 

5527 

5539 

5551 

36 
37 
38 

5563 
5682 

5798 

5575 
5694 
5809 

5587 

5705 
5821 

5599 
57'7 
5832 

561 1 

5729 
5843 

5623 
5740 

5855 

5635 

flit 

5647 
5763 

5988 

5658 

SB 

5899 

39 

59" 

5922 

5933 

5944 

5955 

5966 

5977 

5999 

6010 

40 

6021 

6031 

6042 

6053 

6064 

SB 

6085 

6096 

6107 

61 17 

4i 

6128 

6138 

6149 

6160 

6170 

6191 

6201 

6212 

6222 

4« 

6232 

6243 

6253 

6263 

6274 

6284 

6294 

6304 

6314 

6325 

43 

6335 

6345 

6355 

6365 

6375 

6385 

6395 

6405 

6415 

6425 

44 

6435 

6444 

6454 

6464 

6474 

6484. 

6493 

6503 

6513 

6522 

45 

6532 

6542 

6551 

6561 

6571 

6580 

6590 

6599 

6609 

6618 

46 

6628 

6637 

6646 

6656 

6665 

6675 

6684 

6693 

6702 

6712 

6803 

6893 

47 
48 

6721 
6812 

6730 
6821 

6739 
6830 

6749 
6839 

6758 
6848 

676^ 
6857 

6776 
6866 

as 

6794 
6884 

49 

6902 

6911 

6920 

6928 

6937 

6946 

6955 

6964 

6972 

6981 

5o 

6990 

6998 

7007 

7016 

7024 

TOSS 

7042 

7050 

7059 

7067 

51 

7076 

7084 

7093 

7101 

71 10 

7Il8 

7126 

7135 
7218 

7143 

7152 

5» 

7160 

7168 

7*77 

7185 

7*93 

7202 

7210 

7226 

7235 

53 

7243 

7251 

7259 

7267 
7348 

8 

7275 
7356 

7284 

7292 

73«> 

7308 

7316 

54 

Ho. 

7324 
0 

7332 
1 

7340 

a 

73^ 

7372 

738o 

7388 

7396 

4 

5 

6 

7   8   0 
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Ho. 

0 

1 

2 

8 

7427 

4 

6 

6 

745J 

7 

745? 

8 

9 

55 

7404 

7412 

74i9 

7435 

7443 

7466 

7474 

5fi 

7482 

749o 

7497 

7505 

7513 

7520 

7528 

7536 

7543 

755" 

57 

7559 

7566 

7574 

^582 

7589 

7597 
7072 

7604 

7612 

7619 

7627 

5» 

7634 

7642 

7649 

7657 

7664 

7679 

7686 

7694 

7701 

59 

7709 

7716 

7723 

7731 

7738 

7745' 

7752 

7760 

7767 

7774 

6o 

7782 
7853 

7789 
7860 

7796 
7868 

7803 

75l° 

7818 

7825 

7832 

7839 

7846 

6i 

7875 

7882 

7889 

7898 

7903 

7910 

7917 

6a 
63 

7924 

7993 
8062 

793i 
8000 

7938 
8007 

7945 
8014 

7952 
8021 

2S3 

7966 
8035 

7973 
8041 

7980 
8048 

7987 
8055 

64 

8069 

8075 

8082 

8089 

8096 

8102 

8109 

8116 

8122 

65 

8129 

8136 

8142 

8149 

8156 

8162 

8169 

8176 

8182 

8189 

66 

8195 

8202 

8209 

8215 

8222 

8228 

8235 

8241 

8248 

8254 

67 

8261 

8267 

8274 

8280 

8287 

8293 

8299 

8306 

8312 

8319 

68 

8325 
8388 

8331 

8338 

8344 

8351 

8357 

8363 

8370 

8376 

8382 

69 

8395 

8401 

8407 

8414 

8420 

8426 

8432 

8439 

8445 

70 

8451 

8457 

8463 

8470 

8476 

8482 

8488 

8494 

8500 

8506 

7* 

8513 

8519 

!555 

8531 

8537 

8543 

8549 

f555 

8561 

8627 

72 

ll™ 

8579 

8585 

8591 

8597 

8603 

8609 

8615 

8621 

73 

8633 

8639 

8645 

8651 

8657 

8663 

8669 

8675 

8681 

8686 

74 

8692 

8698 

8704 

8710 

8716 

8722 

8727 

8733 

8739 

8745 

75 
76 

8808 

fZ56 

8814 

8762 
8820 

8768 
8S25 

8774 
8831 

8779 
8837 

8785 
8842 

8791 
8848 

as 

8802 
8859 

77 

8865 

8871 

8876 

8882 

8887 

8893 

8899 

8904 

8910 

8915 

78 

8921 

8927 

8932 

8938 

8943 

8949 

8954 

8960 

8965 

8971 

79 

8976 

8982 

8987 

8993 

8998 

9004 

9009 

9015 

9020 

9025 

80 

9031 

9036 

9042 

9047 

9053 

9058 

9063 

9069 

9074 

9079 

81 

9085 
9138 

9090 

9096 

9101 

9106 

9112 

9117 

9122 

9128 

9133 

8a 

9x43 

9149 

9154 

9i59 

9165 

9170 

9175 

9180 

9186 

83 

9191 

9196 

9201 

9206 

9212 

9217 

9222 

9227 

9232 
9284 

9238 
9289 

84 

9*43 

9248 

9253 

9258 

9263 

9269 

9274 

9279 

85 

9294 

9299 

9304 

9309 

9315 

9320 

9325 

9330 
9380 

9335 

9340 

86 

9345 

935° 

9355 

9360 

9365 

937° 

9375 

9385 

9390 

87 

9395 

9400 

9405 

9410 

94i5 

9420 

9425 

9430 

9435 

9440 

88 

9445 

9450 

9455 

9460 

9465 

9469 

9474 

9479 

9484 

9489 

89 

9494 

9499 

95°4 

95°9 

9513 

95i8 

9523 

9528 

9533 

9538 

90 

9542 

9547 

9552 

9557 

9562 

9566 

9571 

9576 

9581 

9586 

Ql 

9590 

9595 

9600 

9605 

9609 

9614 

9619 

9624 

9628 

9633 
9680 

9» 

9038 

9643 

9647 

9652 

9657 

9661 

9666 

9671 

9675 

93 

9685 

9689 

9694 

9699 

97°3 

9708 

9713 

9717 

9722 

9727 

94 

9731 

9736 

9741 

9745 

9750 

9754 

9759 

9763 

9768 

9773 

95 

9777 
9825 

9868 

9782 
9827 

9786 

9791 

9795 
9841 

9800 

9805 

9809 

9814 

9818 

96 

9832 

9836 

9845 

9850 

9854 

9859 

9863 

97 

9872 

9877 

9881 

9886 

9890 

9894 

9899 

9903 

9908 

98 

9912 

9917 

9921 

9926 

9930 

9934 

9939 

9943 

9948 

9952 

99 

9956 

9961 
1 

9965 

2 

9969 
8 

9974 

9978 

9983 

9987 

7 

9991 

8 

9996 
0 

lo. 

0 

4 

5 

6 
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1.  Required  the  logarithm  of  32.76. 

We  find  from  the  table,  log  32.7  =  1.5145, 

log  32.8  =  1.5159. 

That  is,  an  increase  of  one-tenth  of  a  unit  in  the  number 
produces  an  increase  of  .0014  in  the  logarithm. 

Therefore,  an  increase  of  six-hundredths  of  a  unit  in  the 
number  will  produce  an  increase  of  .6  x  .0014  in  the  logarithm, 
or  .0008  to  the  nearest  fourth  decimal  place. 

Hence,      log  32.76  =  1.5145  4-  .0008  =  1.5153. 

The  above  method  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  differences  of 
logarithms  are  proportional  to  the  differences  of  their  corresponding  num- 
bers ;  which,  though  not  strictly  accurate,  is  sufficiently  exact  for  practi- 
cal purposes.  

The  difference  between  any  mantissa  in  the  table  and  the  mantissa  of 

the  next  higher  number  of  these  figures,  is  called  the  Tabular  Difference. 

« 
The  following  rule  is  derived  from  the  above : 

Find  from  the  table  the  mantissa  of  the  first  three  signijieant 
figures j  and  the  tabular  difference. 

Multiply  the  latter  by  the  remaining  figures  of  the  number,  with 
a  decimal  point  before  tliem. 

Add  the  result  to  the  mantissa  of  the  first  three  figures,  and  pre- 
fix the  proper  characteristic. 

In  finding  the  correction  to  the  nearest  units1  figure,  the  decimal  P°r" 
tion  should  be  omitted,  provided  that  if  it  is  .6,  or  greater  than  .&,  ^e 
units1  figure  is  increased  by  1 ;  thus  13.26  would  be  taken  as  18, 80.5  as  31, 
and  22.803  as  23. 

2.  Find  the  logarithm  of  .021508. 

Mantissa  215  =  -3324  Tab.  diff.  =  21 

2  jQS 

.3326  Correction  =  1,68  =  2,  nearly- 

The  result  is  8.3326  - 10. 

600.    To  find  the  number  corresponding  to  a  logarithm. 
1.   Required  the  number  whose  logarithm  is  0.657L 
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Find  in  the  table  the  mantissa  6571. 

In  the  corresponding  line,  in  the  column  headed  "  No.,"  we 
find  45,  the  first  two  figures  of  the  required  number,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  column  we  find  4,  the  third  figure. 

Since  the  characteristic  us  0,  there  must  be  one  place  to  the 
left  of  the  decimal  point  (§  583). 

Hence,  the  number  corresponding  to  0.6571  is  4.54. 

2.  Required  the  number  whose  logarithm  is  1.3934. 

We  find  in  the  table  the  mantissae  3927  and  3945. 

The  numbers  corresponding  to  the  logarithms  1.3927  and 
1.3945  are  24.7  and  24.8,  respectively. 

That  is,  an  increase  of  .0018  in  the  mantissa  produces  an 
increase  of  one-tenth  of  a  unit  in  the  number  corresponding. 

Then,  an  increase  of  .0007  in  the  mantissa  will  produce  an  in- 
crease of  -j^  of  one-tenth  of  a  unit  in  the  number,  or  .04,  nearly. 

Hence,  the  number  corresponding  is  24.7  +  .04,  or  24.74. 

The  following  rule  is  derived  from  the  above : 

Find  from  the  table  the  next  less  mantissa,  the  three  figures  cor- 
responding,  and  the  tabular  difference. 

Subtract  the  next  less  from  the  given  mantissa,  and  divide  the 
remainder  by  the  tabular  difference. 

Annex  the  quotient  to  the  first  three  figures  of  the  number,  and 
point  off  the  result. 

The  rules  for  pointing  off  are  the  reverse  of  those  of  §§  683  and  684 : 
I.   If  —  10  is  not  written  after  the  mantissa^  add  1  to  the  characteris- 
tic, giving  the  number  of  places  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point. 

II.  If  —  10  is  written  after  the  mantissa,  subtract  the  positive  part  of 
the  characteristic  from  9,  giving  the  number  of  ciphers  to  be  placed  between 
the  decimal  point  and  first  significant  figure. 

3.  Find  the  number  whose  logarithm  is  8.5265  — 10. 

5265 
Next  less  mant.  =  5263 ;  figures  corresponding,  336, 

.Tab.  diff.  13)2.00 (.15  =  .2,  nearly. 

13 

70 


410 
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By  the  above  rule,  there  will  be  one  cipher  to  be  placed  be- 
tween the  decimal  point  and  first  significant  figure. 
The  result  is  .03362. 

The  correction  can  usually  be  depended  upon  to  only  one  decimal 
place ;  the  division  should  be  carried  to  two  places  to  determine  the  last 
figure  accurately. 

EXERCISE  97 

Find  the  logarithm  of : 


1. 

70.                  4.    .0337.                   7.    .9617. 

10.  .0064685. 

3. 

.50.                 5.   82.95.                   8.    .0003788. 

.    11.  4072.6. 

3. 

98.4.               6.   253.07.                 9.   7.808. 

12.  .013592. 

Fin 

d  the  number  corresponding  to : 

13. 

1.7782.                           17.   0.8744. 

.  21.   1.8077. 

14. 

8:4314-10.                 ,18.   3.3565. 

/22.   7.6899-10. 

15. 

0.6622.                         ,19.   6.2998-10. 

28.   9.9108-10. 

16. 

9.0128  -  10.                  90.   8.9646  -  10. 

APPLICATIONS 

24.   2.5524. 

601.  The  approximate  value  of  a  number  in  which  the 
operations  indicated  involve  only  multiplication,  division,  invo- 
lution, or  evolution  may  be  conveniently  found  by  logarithms. 

The  utility  of  the  process  consists  in  the  fact  that  addition 
takes  the  place  of  multiplication,  subtraction  of  division, 
multiplication  of  involution,  and  division  of  evolution. 

In  computations  with  four-place  logarithms,  the  result  cannot  usually 
be  depended  upon  to  more  than  four  significant  figures. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  .0631  x  7.208  x  .51272. 
.     By  §  589,  log  (.0631  x  7.208  x  .51272) 

=  log  .0631  +  log  7.208  +  log  .51272. 

log  .0631=   8.8000-10 
log  7.208=   0.8578 
log  .51272  =    9.7099  -  10 
Adding,  log  of  result  =  19.3677  -  20 

=   9.3677  - 10  (See  Note  below.) 
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Number  corresponding  to  9.3677  - 10  =  .2332. 

If  the  sum  is  a  negative  logarithm,  it  should  be  written  in  such  a  form 
that  the  negative  portion  of  the  characteristic  may  be  —  10. 
Thus,  19.3677  -  20  is  written  9.3677  -  10. 

336.8 


2.  Find  the  value  of 


7984 


By  §  590,  log  HH  =  loS  336-8  -  loS  7984' 

log  336.8  =  12.5273  - 10  (See  Note  below.) 
log  7984  ==   3.9022 
Subtracting,    log  of  result  =   8.6251-10 

Number  corresponding  =  .04218. 

T4  subtract  a  greater  logarithm  from  a  less,  or  a  negative  logarithm 
from  a  positive,  increase  the  characteristic  of  the  minuend  by  10,  writ- 
ing — 10  after  the  mantissa  to  compensate. 

Thus,  to  subtract  3.9022  from  2.5273,  write  the  minuend  in  the  form 
12.5273  -  10  ;  subtracting  3.9022  from  this,  the  result  is  8.6261  -  10. 

3.   Find  the  value  of  (.07396)5. 

By  §  591,  log  (.07396)*  =  5  x  log  .07396. 

log  .07396  =  8.8690  -  10 
5 

44.3450  -  50 
=  4.3450  - 10  =  log  .000002213. 


3, 


4.  Find  the  value  of  V.035063. 

By  §  592,  log  ^035063  =  \  log  .035063. 

log  .035063  =  8.5449  - 10 

3)28.5449  -  30  (See  Note  below.) 
9.5150  - 10  =  log  .3274. 

To  divide  a  negative  logarithm,  write  it  in  such  a  form  that  the  nega- 
tive portion  of  the  characteristic  may  be  exactly  divisible  by  the  divisor, 
with  —  10  as  the  quotient. 

Thus,  to  divide  8.5449  -  10  by  3,  we  write  the  logarithm  in  the  form 
28.6449  -  30.     Dividing  this  by  3,  the  quotient  is  9.5160  -  10. 
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602.  Arithmetical  Complement. 

The  Arithmetical  Complement  of  the  logarithm  of  a  number, 
or,  briefly,  the  Cologarithm  of  the  number,  is  the  logarithm  of 
the  reciprocal  of  that  number. 

Thus,        colog  409  =  log  -i-  =  log  1  -  log  40& 

log  1  =  10.         - 10    (See  Ex.  2,  §  601.) 
log  409=   2.6117 

.-.  colog  409=   7.3883-10. 

Again,     colog  .067  =  log-=-  =  log  1  —  log  .067. 

.067 

log  1  =  10.         - 10 
log  .067=   8.8261-10 

.-.  colog  .067=   1.1739. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  cologarithm  of  a  number 
may  be  found  by  subtracting  its  logarithm  from  10  —  10. 

The  cologarithm  may  be  found  by  subtracting  the  last  significant  figure 
of  the  logarithm  from  10  and  each  of  the  others  from  9,  —  10  being 
written  after  the  result  in  the  case  of  a  positive  logarithm. 

.51384 


Ex.    Find  the  value  of 


8.708  x  .0946 


log  ,   -51384 =  logf  .51384  x  -i-  X  -^A 

b  8.708  x  .0946    *\      8.708  .0946,/ 

=  log  .51384  +  log-J--  +  log 


8.708        °.0946 
=  log  .51384  +  colog  8.708  +  colog  .0946. 

log  .51384  =  9.7109  - 10 
colog  8.708  =  9.0601  - 10 
colog  .0946  =  1.0241 

9.7951  - 10  =  log  .6239. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  example  that,  to  find  the  loga- 
rithm of  a  fraction  whose  terms  are  the  product  of  factors,  we 
add  together  the  logarithms  of  the  factors  of  ike  numerator,  and 
the  cologarithms  of  the  factors  of  the  denominator. 
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The  value  of  the  fraction  may  be  found  without  using  cologarithms  by 
the  following  formula : 

logg  flfff]^  =  l0«  -61384  "  0°g  8-708  +  l0«  0M6)  (§§  589»  690>- 

The  advantage  in  using  cologarithms  is  that  the  written  work  of  com- 
putation is  exhibited  in  a  more  compact  form. 

603.  Examples. 

2^5 


1.  Find  the  value  of 


8f 


log  hill  =  log  2  +  log  -#5  +  colog  3*    (§  602) 

=  log2  +  Jlog5  +  ^colog3. 
o  o 

log  2=   .3010 
log  5=   .6990;  +3=   .2330 

colog  3  =  9.5229 -10;   x  jj  =  9,6024  - 10 

.1364  =  log  1.369. 

A  negative  number  has  rfo  common  logarithm  (§  580). 

If  such  numbers  occur  in  computation,  they  may  be  treated 
as  if  they  were  positive,  and  the  sign  of  the  result  determined 
irrespective  of  the  logarithmic  work. 

Thus,  to  find  the  value  of  721.3  x  (-  3.0528),  we  find  the  value  of 
721.3  x  3.0528,  and  put  a  negative  sign  before  the  result. 


2.  Find  the  value  of  Vf  ~w °*2^- 

\     7  <H?2 


log^ 


7.962 

03296  =  1 .      .03296 
7.962      3    g  7.962 

=  |  (log  .03296  -  log  7.962). 


log  .03296  =  8.5180 -10 

log   7.962  =  0.9010 

3)27.6170  -  30 

9.2057  - 10  =  log  .1606. 
The  result  is  -  .1606. 


414 
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EXERCISE  98 

Find  by  logarithms  the  values  of  the  following : 


1.  2414.7  X  .09348. 

2.  832.4  X  4.1039. 
61.29 


5. 
6. 


6.348 

834.32 
2192.4* 


7. 
8. 


.004497 
.09769  * 

3.3629 


8.    (-  64.376)  x  (-.00061488). 

4.   .38142  x  (-.0063909). 

9     718  x  (-.02415) 
*  (-.6167)  x  1420.6 


-.76438 


10. 


.87028  x  3.74 


"        ( -.009213)  x(- 73.36) 
(-.0832)  X  2.8087 


12. 


IS.   (2.514)*. 


14.    (-83.28)'. 


16.    (.036127)*. 


19.  #1994. 

20.  y/-  .037368. 


21. 


16 


:.   100*. 


(-9)* 


.0006689  x(- 42.318) 

3.8961  X  .6946  x  .01382 
4694  x  .00457 

«•  &% 

#0009657 
^^0049784 

^     -  (.26693)* 

(-  .8346)* 

76.1  x  .Q593U 
307       )  ' 


iV. 


17.  (-.007795) 

18.  ^1553. 
31.  (837.6  x  .0094325)*. 

32. 


28.   ^-Z| 


43 
31 


24.  tm\i. 

\69377 


V3929  x  #$5.48 


33. 


34. 


85. 


#21.33 
#05287 


f  76.1  ) 
V       1. 

99.   {/-       7-M4      ■ 
>     31.4  x  .416 

80.    ^5106.6  x  ,00003109. 

86.    .83184  x  (.2682)8  x  (66.1)*. 
87     .0005616  x  y/424.65 
(6.73)*  x  (.08194)* 


#374  x  #0078359 

(- .0001916)*  x\/6aT 
.27656 

3801.4 

#04142  x(-.947*) 


8$    485.7  x  (.7301)?  x  #000, 

(9.1273)«x(.7095)* 
89     -n  ,-. 95048)' x(8473)*1 

9  J 


'■m 


40. 


2080.9)  x  #0672 
v^-. 003012  x  1955 
(-.843)8x  #7959  x(- 560.6)' 


4L  g/f  -C-  .04813  x  (5.6074)*  x  (.65034)*"] 
*  L(10.116)*  x  (-  .002988)*  x  v^73T27J 
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EXPONENTIAL  AND  LOGARITHMIC  EQUATIONS 

604.  An  Exponential  Equation  is  an  equation  in  which  the 
unknown  number  occurs  as  an  exponent. 

To  solve  an  equation  of  this  form,  take  the  logarithms  of  both 
members ;  the  result  will  be  an  equation  which  can  be  solved 
by  ordinary  algebraic  methods. 

1.  Given  31*  =  23 ;  find  the  value  of  x. 
Taking  the  logarithms  of  both  members, 

log  (31*)  =  log  23 ;  or  x  log  31  =  log  23  (§  591). 

Then,  *  =  !^1?  =  J^jgJ  =  .9130+. 

log  31     1.4914 

2.  Solve  the  equation  .2*  =  3. 

Taking  the  logarithms  of  both  members,  x  log  .2  =  log  3. 

Then,  —J3LU      -4771      asJZZL,,.<g26+- 
'         log  .2     9.3010  - 10      -  .699 

An  equation  of  the  form  a*  =  b  may  be  solved  by  inspection 
if  b  can  be  expressed  as  an  exact  power  of  a. 

3.  Solve  the  equation  16*  =  128. 

We  may  write  the  equation  (24)"  =  27,  or  2**  =  2*. 

Then,  by  inspection,  4  x  =  7 ;  and  x  —  -• 

4 

If  the  equation  were  16*  =  -i-.  we  could  write  it  (2*)«  =  —  =  2~7 :  then 

128  27 

7 
4  x  would  equal  —  7,  and  z  —  —  -. 

4 

Certain  logarithmic  equations  are  readily  solved  by  aid  of 
the  principles  of  §§  589  to  591. 

4.  Given  2  loga  x  =  m ;  find  the  value  of  x. 

By  §  591,  2  loga  x  =  loga  (x1) ;  whence,  loga  (a2)  =  m. 

Then  by  §  580,  ar^x*;  whence,  x  =  ±  Vam  =  ±  a2 . 

5.  Given  log  (x  '+  4)  —  log  x  =  3 ;  find  the  value  of  x. 

By  §  590,  log (x  +  4) -log a?  =  log 5±i. 

a? 
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Then,  log^±i  =  3;  and  by  §  581, 10»  =  *+i. 
x  x 

A 

Therefore,  1000  x  =  x  +  4.  and  x  =  - — • 

'  999 


12. 


\VJ      81 


128  «■   [a) 

»•  (a--»     »•  (?)~h 


m   ,  EXERCISE  99 

Solve  the  following : 

1.  13*  =  8.  7.   .2»+«  =  .6*-«. 

2.  .00*  =.9.  8.    .3*-*  =  100. 

3.  9.347*  =  .0625.  9.   10»  =  32.  ir   ^"^^ 

4.  .005038*=  816.3.         10.   82*=^-  14.   ny+1=aJ. 
6.   3**-i  =  42*+».  Qi 

6.    7**+*  =  .8*. 

16.  Given  a,  r,  and  I ;  derive  the  formula  for  *  (§  529). 

17.  Given  a,  r,  and  S ;  derive  the  formula  for  n. 

18.  Given  a,  Z,  and  8 ;  derive  the  formula  for  n. 

19.  Given  r,  Z,  and  # ;  derive  the  formula  for  n. 

Solve  the  following : 

20.  3  log, x  =  4  loga  m.  28.  logS -log(x  +  1)  =  -1. 

21.  log(x-5)-log(2s+l)=2.  24.  log*  +  log(4x  +  3)=  1. 

22.  log6  +  log(3x-2)=3.  26.  log2  +  2logx  =  log(5*-2). 

605.  Logarithm  of  a  Number  to  Any  Base. 

1.  Find  the  logarithm  of  .3  to  the  base  7. 
By  §  594, 

l0g7 .3  =  ?ggi^g  =  94771  - 1Q  -  -  ^ggg  »  -  .6187+ . 
b7         log107  .8451  .8451 

Examples  of  this  kind  may  be  solved  by  inspection,  if  the 
number  can  be  expressed  as  an  exact  power  of  the  base. 

2.  Find  the  logarithm  of  128  to  the  base  16. 
Let  loglfl  128  =  x ;  then,  by  §  580, 16*  =  128. 

Then,  as  in  Ex.  3,  §  604,  x  =  1 ;  that  is,  log16 128  =  ■[• 

4  4 
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EXERCISE  100 

Find  the  values  of  the  following : 

1.    log759.  8.   log.482.  5.   logM  2.916. 

8.    log*  .7.  4.   log j  .00453.  6.   logtt  .06088. 

Find  by  inspection  the  values  of  the  following : 

7.    log«125.         8.   log4*^V         9.  log^(8).         10.   logA(^V 

EXPONENTIAL  AND  LOGARITHMIC  SERIES 
606.  Let  n  be  a  real  number  greater  than  unity. 

By  §364,  [(l  +  ;)"}=(1+9~ 

Expanding  both  members  by  the  Binomial  Theorem, 

ri+w.i+"fr-i).i+M"-i)("-2).i+,.:r 


n 


n  [2 

w{nx-l)(nx-2)  ^  1  (1) 

T  [3  n»T  W 

Since,  by  hypothesis,  n  is  >  1,  -  is  numerically  <  1 ;  and 

74 

both  members  of  (1)  are  convergent  series  (§  559). 
We  may  write  equation  (1)  in  the  form 


=  l+*+-^_Z  +  ^ ^ /  +  ...; 


(2) 


which  holds  however  great  n  may  be. 

Now  let  n  be  indefinitely  increased. 

Then,  the  limit  of  each  of  the  terms  -,  -,  etc..  is  0  (§  248). 

n   n  . 
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Hence,  the  limiting  value  of  the  first  member  of  (2)  is 

[1+1+,|+|+-J- 

and  the  limiting  value  of  the  second  member  is 
By  §  252,  these  limits  are  equal ;  that  is, 

The  series  in  the  second  member  is  convergent  for  every 
value  of  x  (§  558) ;  and  the  series  in  brackets  is  also  conver- 
gent, for  it  is  obtained  from  the  series  in  the  second  member 
by  putting  1  in  place  of  x. 

Denoting  the  series  in  brackets  by  e,  we  have 

6-  =  l  +  s  +  g  +  ^  +  ...;  (3) 

which  holds  for  every  value  of  x. 
Putting  mx  for  x}  in  (3), 

em*  =  l+mx+  — -  +  __  +  ....  (4) 

Let  m  =  log,  a,  where  a  is  any  positive  real  number. 
Then  em  =  a  (§  580),  and  &*  =  a*. 
Substituting  these  values  in  (4),  we  obtain 

a»  =  l+(logfla)x  +  (log.a)2^H-Gog-a)8g+-;  (?) 

If  15 

which  holds  for  all  values  of  x,  and  all  positive  real  values 
of  a. 
The  result  (5)  is  called  the  Exponential  Series. 

607.  The  system  of  logarithms  which  has  e  for  its  base 
is  called  the  Napierian  System,  from  Napier,  the  inventor 
of  logarithms. 

Napierian  logarithms  are  also  called  Natural  Logarithm*. 
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The  approximate  value  of  e  may  be  readily  calculated  from 
the  series  of  §  606, 

e  =  l  + 1+1+1  + ... 
[2     [3         ' 

and  will  be  found  to  equal  2.7182818 .... 

To  expand  log,(l  +  x)  in  ascending  powers  of  x. 


Substituting  in  (5),  §  606,  1  +  x  for  a,  and  y  for  x, 

(1  +  xy  =  1  +  [log, (1  +  x)]y  +  terms  in  y2,  tf,  etc. ; 

which  holds  for  all  values  of  y,  provided  x  is  real,  and  alge- 
braically greater  than  —  1. 

Expanding  the  first  member  by  the  Binomial  Theorem, 

i+ya?+y(y-1V+yCv-i)(.v-2)^ 

=  1  +  [log.  (1  +  a)]  y  +  terms  in  y2,  tf,  etc.  (6) 

The  first  member  of  (6)  is  convergent  when  x  is  numerically 
less  than  1  (§  559). 

Hence,  (6)  holds  for  all  values  of  y,  provided  x  is  real,  and 
numerically  less  than  1. 

Then,  by  the  Theorem  of  Undetermined  Coefficients,  the 
coefficients  of  y  in  the  two  series  are  equal;  that  is, 


*  ~  if* + i**  ~  i*1 + " ' = log* (1 + x)' 

Or,  log.(l  +  a!)  =  a;_|  +  |_|  +  |-...;  (7) 

which  holds  for  all  values  of  x  numerically  less  than  1. 
This  result  is  called  the  Logarithmic  Series. 

It  was  proved  in  §  567  that  this  series  was  convergent  when  x  was 
numerically  less  tb^n  1. 

It  was  also  shown  in  §  566  that  it  was  convergent  when  x  =  1,  and  in 
§  548  that  it  was  divergent  when  x  —  —\. 

Then,  series  (7)  can  be  used  to  calculate  Napierian  logarithms,  pro- 
vided x  is  taken  equal  to,  or  numerically  less  than,  1. 

Unless  x  is  small,  it  requires  the  sum  of  a  great  many  terms  to  ensure 
any  degree  of  accuracy. 
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609.  We  will  now  derive  a  more  convenient  series  for  the 
calculation  of  Napierian  logarithms. 

Putting  —  x  for  x,  in  (7),  §  608,  we  have 

.log,(l-«)  — «-|-|-J-^-....  (8) 

Subtracting  (8)  from  (7),  we  obtain 

log.(l  +  «)  -  log.(l  -  x)  =  2  a>  +  ^  +  $*  + .... 

Qr  (§  590),  l0g.l±|  =  2 ^  + 1  + 1  +  .-\  (9) 

Let  a;  = ;  m  and  n  being  positive,  and  m>n. 

This  is  a  valid  substitution,  since  in  this  case  m~~    <  1. 

m-f  n 

Then,  i±^  = !i±^==2™  =  ?5. 

1  —  3     ^     77i  — n      2n      w 

Substituting  these  values  in  (9),  we  obtain 

log  ™ = 2r^ + i^y + y»=«Y  +  ...i 

But  by  §  590,  log.—  =  log,  m  —  log,  n ;  whenoe, 

71 

i  i  .  o(~m  — w  i  1/m  — nV  ,  1/m  —  nV  ,     1 

logem  =  logen  +  2  — — -  +  -[ — —    +  - — — ]  +-P 

\jn  +  n     S\m-\-nJ      o\m  +  nJ         J 

610.  Let  it  be  required,  for  example,   to  calculate  the 
Napierian  logarithm  of  2  to  six  places  of  decimals. 

Putting  m  =  2  and  n  =  1  in  the  result  of  §  609,  we  have 


log.2  =  log.l  +  2 


[HGM©"+-} 


Or  since  logel  =  0  (§  585), 

log,  2  =  2(.3333333  +  .0123457  +  .0008230  +  .0000653 

+  .0000056  4-  .0000005  +  .••) 
=  2x  .3465734  =  .6931468. 
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Then,  log,  2  =  .693147,  to  the  nearest  sixth  place  of  decimals. 

Having  found  log.  2,  we  may  calculate  loge3  by  putting  m=3 
and  n  =  2  in  the  result  of  §  609. 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  shall  find  log,  10  =  2.302585 


To  calculate  tlie  common  logarithm  of  a  number ,  having 
given  its  Napierian  logarithm. 

Putting  b  =  10  and  a  =  e  in  the  result  of  §  594, 
Thus,         logw2  =  .4342945  x  .693147  =  .301030. 


The  multiplier  by  which  logarithms  of  any  system  are 
derived  from-  Napierian  logarithms,  is  called  the  modulus  of 
that  system. 

Thus,  .4342945  is  the  modulus  of  the  common  system. 

Conversely,  to  find  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  a  number 
when  its  common  logarithm  is  given,  we  may  either  divide  the 
common  logarithm  by  the  modulus  .4342945,  or  multiply  it  by 
2.302585,  the  reciprocal  of  .4342945. 

EXERCISE  101 

Using  the  table  of  common  logarithms,  find  the  Napierian  logarithm  of 
each  of  the  following  to  four  significant  figures  : 

1.  1000.  8.  9.93.  5.    .04668. 

2.  .0001.  4.  248.6.  6.  .66734. 

7.  What  is  the  characteristic  of  logs  768  ? 

8.  What  is  the  characteristic  of  log7  600  ? 

9.  If  log  3  =  .4771,  how  many  digits  are  there  in  317  ? 

10.  If  log  8  =  .9031,  how  many  digits  are  there  in  8*  ? 

11.  If  log  11  =  1.0414,  how  many  digits  are  there  in  the  integral 
part  of  11^? 
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XXX.  COMPOUND  INTEREST  AND 

ANNUITIES 

613.  The  principles  of  logarithms  may  be  applied  to  the 
solution  of  problems  in  Compound  Interest. 

Let  P  =  number  of  dollars  in  the  principal ; 

n  =  number  of  years ; 

t  =  the  ratio  to  one  year  of  the  time  during  which  sim- 
ple interest  is  calculated;  thus,  if  interest  is 
compounded  semi-annually,  t  =  £ ; 

R  =  number  of  dollars  in  the  amount  of  one  dollar  for 
t  years ; 

A  =  number  of  dollars  in  the  amount  of  P  dollars  for 
n  years. 

Since  one  dollar  amounts  to  R  dollars  in  t  years,  P  dollars 
will  amount  to  PR  dollars  in  t  years;  that  is,  the  amount  at 
the  end  of  the  1st  interval  is  PR  dollars. 

In  like  manner,  the  amount  at  the  end  of  the 

2d  interval  is  PR  x  R,  or  PR*  dollars ; 

3d  interval  is  PR2  x  R,  or  PR?  dollars ;  etc. 

Since  the  whole  number  of  intervals  is  -,  the  amount  at 

t 

the  end  of  the  last  one,  in  accordance  with  the  law  observed 

n 

above,  will  be  PR1  dollars. 

That  is,  A  =  PI&.  (1) 

By  §§  589,  591,         log  A  =  log  P  +  -  log  R.  (2) 

1.  What  will  be  the  amount  of  $  7326  for  3  years  and  9 
months  at  7  per  cent  compound  interest,  interest  being  com- 
pounded quarterly  ? 

Here,  P  =  7326,  n  ==  3|,  t  =  i,  R  =  1.0175,  -  =  15.    . 
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log  P  =  3.8649 
log  R  =  0.0075 ;   x  15  =  0.1125 

log  A  =  3.9774    .-.  ^1  =  $9493. 

2.  What  sum  of  money  will  amount  to  $  1763.50  in  3  years 
at  5  per  cent  compound  interest,  interest  being  compounded 
semi-annually  ? 

From  (2),  log  P  =  log  A  -  -  log  R. 

V 

Here,  n  =  3,  t  =  ,-,  R  =  1.025,  A  =  1763.5,  -  =  6. 

z  % 

log  A  =  3.2464 
log  R  =  0.0107 ;  x  6  =  0.0642 

log  P  =  3.1822    .-.  P=$1521. 

3.  In  how  many  years  will  $  300  amount  to  %  398.60  at  6 
per  cent  compound  interest,  interest  being  compounded  quar- 
terly ? 

From  (2),  n  =  *(log^-log  P). 

V  "  log  R 

Here,  P= 300,  t  =  \,  R  =  1.015,  .4  =  398.6. 

4 

_  log  398.6  -  log  300  =  2.6006  -  2.4771  =  .1235 
" '  n  4  log  1.015  4  x  .0065  .0260 

=  4.75  years. 

4.  At  what  rate  per  cent  per  annum  will  $  500  amount  to 
9688.83  in  6  years  and  6  months,  interest  being  compounded 
semi-annually  ? 

From  (2),  log  R  = lo*  A  ~ lo*  P- 

7 

Here,  P= 500,  n=6£,  *=|,  .4  =  688.83,  -=13. 

log  ^4  =      2.8381 
logP=      2.6990 
13)0.1391 
log.R  =       0.0107     .-.  /2»  1.025. 
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That  is,  the  interest  on  one  dollar  for  6  months  is  $ .025,  and 
the  rate  is  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

614.  To  find  the  present  worth  of  A  dollars  due  at  the  end 
of  n  years,  interest  being  compounded  annually. 

Putting  t  =  1  in  (1),  §  613,  we  have 

A  =  PUT ;  whence,  P  =  ^ 

ANNUITIES 

615.  An  Annuity  is  a  fixed  sum  of  money  payable  at  equal 
intervals  of  time. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  consider  those  cases  only  in 
which  the  payments  are  annual ;  in  finding  the  present  worth 
of  such  an  annuity,  it  is  customary  to  compound  interest  annu- 
ally. 

When  we  speak  of  the  annuity  as  beginning  at  a  certain 
epoch,  it  is  understood  that  the  first  payment  becomes  due 
one  year  from  that  time. 

616.  To  find  the  present  worth  of  an  annuity  to  continue  for 
n  successive  years,  allowing  compound  interest. 

Let  A  =  number  of  dollars  in  the  annuity ; 

JR  =  number  of  dollars  in  the  amount  of  one  dollar  for 
one  year ; 

P  =  number  of  dollars  in  the  present  worth  of  the 
annuity. 

By  §  614,  the  present  worth  of  the 

A 

1st  payment  =  -—; 

A 

2d  payments—; 


A 

nth  payment  =  — 

28* 
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Hence,  the  sum  of  the  present  worths  of  the  separate  pay- 
ments, or  the  present  worth  of  the  annuity,  is 

—  +  —  +•••+—  +  -• 

That  is,     P=^  +  ^  +  ...  +  |5+l]. 

The  expression  in  brackets  4s  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  a 

geometric  progression,  in  which  a  =  — ,  r  =  R,  and  I  =  — 

-R*  R 

Then,  by  II,  §  527,      P=  ^^y-  ^ 

Ex.     Find  the  present  worth  of  an  annuity  of  $  150  to  con- 
tinue for  20  years,  allowing  4  per  cent  compound  interest. 

Here,  A  =  150,  n  =  20,  R  =  1.04,  1£  -  1  =  .04. 


Whence,  P-™[i  __*_]. 

colog  1.04  =  9.9830  - 10 

20 

9.6600 -10  =  log  .4571. 

Then,  P  =  ^(1  -  .4571)  =  3750  x  .5429. 

log  3750  =  3.5740 
log  .5429  =  9.7347  - 10 

log P=  3.3087  .-.  P=$2036. 

617.  We  have  from  (3),  §  616, 

A__P(R-l)_PRr(R-V). 

RT 

which  is  a  formula  for  finding  the  annuity  to  continue  for  n 
successive  years,  when  the  present  worth  and  the  amount  of 
one  dollar  for  one  year  are  given. 
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Formula  (4)  may  also  be  used  to  find  what  fixed  annual  payment  must 
be  made  to  cancel  a  note  of  P  dollars  due  n  years  hence,  R  being  the 
number  of  dollars  in  the  amount  of  one  dollar  for  one  year. 

618.  If  in  (3),  §  616,  n  be  indefinitely  increased,  the  limit- 
ing value  of  the  second  member  is 

A 


JR-1 


(§  248). 


That  is,  the  present  worth  of  a  perpetual  annuity  is  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  annuity  divided  by  the  interest  on  one  dollar 
for  one  year. 

619.  To  find  the  present  worth  of  an  annuity  to  begin  after 
m  years,  and  continue  for  n  years,  allowing  compound  interest. 

With  the  notation  of  §  616,  the  number  of  dollars  in  the 
value  of  the  annuity  one  year  before  the  first  payment  becomes 
due,  is  i 

2ZE,  or  4i^zll. 

By  §  614,  the  present  worth  of  this  amount,  due  m  years 
hence,  is  ^4(fl»  -  1)  ^  ^ 

R\R  -iy 

Therefore,  P  =  ^fj"1^- 

620.  By  §  618,  the  present  worth  of  a  perpetual  annuity  to 
begin  after  m  years,  is  given  by  the  formula 

A 


P  = 


R»(R  - 1) 


EXERCISE  102 

1.  What  will  be  the  amount  of  $1300  for  16  years  at  5  per  cent 
compound  interest,  the  interest  being  compounded  annually  ? 

2.  What  sum  of  money  will  amount  to  $981.75  in  8  years  and  9 
months  at  4  per  cent  compound  interest,  the  interest  being  compounded 
quarterly  ? 
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S.  In  how  many  years  will  $859  amount  to  $1012.80  at  3  per  cent 
compound  interest,  the  interest  being  compounded  semi-annually  ? 

4.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  a  note  for  $625.34  due  12  yeare 
hence,  allowing  3}  per  cent  compound  interest,  the  interest  being  com- 
pounded annually  ? 

5.  At  what  rate  per  cent  per  annum  will  $8700  gain  $678  in  4  years 
and  3  months,  the  interest  being  compounded  quarterly  ? 

6.  In  how  many  years  will  a  sum  of  money  double  itself  at  6  per 
cent  compound  interest,  the  interest  being  compounded  annually  ? 

7.  In  how  many  years  will  a  sum  of  money  treble  itself  at  4  J  per 
cent  compound  interest,  the  interest  being  compounded  semi-annually  ? 

8.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  an  annuity  of  $300  to  continue  14 
years,  allowing  4  per  cent  compound  interest  ? 

9.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  a  perpetual  annuity  of  $  506.70,  allow- 
ing 3£  per  cent  compound  interest  ? 

10.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  an  annuity  of  $2238  to  continue  4 
years,  allowing  6  per  cent  compound  interest  ? 

11.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  an  annuity  of  $2680  to  begin  after 
10  years  and  continue  for  7  years,  allowing  5  per  cent  compound  interest  ? 

12.  What  fixed  annual  payment  must  be  made  in  order  to  cancel  a 
note  for  $3500  in  5  years,  allowing  4 J  per  cent  compound  interest? 

18.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  a  perpetual  annuity  of  $297.50,  to 
begin  after  8  years,  allowing  3 J  per  cent  compound  interest  ? 

14.  What  annuity  to  continue  12  years  can  be  purchased  for  $3149, 
allowing  7  per  cent  compound  interest  ? 

16.  A  person  borrows  $6365;  how  much  must  he  pay  in  annual 
instalments  in  order  that  the  whole  debt  may  be  discharged  in  10  years, 
allowing  4  J  per  cent  compound  interest  ? 
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XXXT.    PERMUTATIONS  AND  COMBINA- 
TIONS 


The  different  orders  in  which  things  can  be  arranged 
are  called  their  Permutations. 

Thus,  the  permutations  of  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  taken  two  at  a 
time,  are  ab,  ac}  ba,  be,  ca,  cb;  and  their  permutations  taken 
three  at  a  time,  are  abc,  acb,baCf  bca9  cab,  cba. 


The  Combinations  of  things  are  the  different  collections 
which  can  be  formed  from  them  without  regard  to  the  order 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

Thus,  the  combinations  of  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  taken  two  at  a 
time  are  ab,  be,  ca ;  for  though  ab  and  ba  are  different  permu- 
tations, they  form  the  same  combination. 


To  find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  different  things 
taken  two  at  a  time. 

Consider  the  n  letters  a,  b,  c,  •••. 

In  making  any  particular  permutation  of  two  letters,  the 
first  letter  may  be  any  one  of  the  n ;  that  is,  the  first  place 
can  be  filled  in  n  different  ways. 

After  the  first  place  has  been  filled,  the  second  place  can  be 
filled  with  any  one  of  the  remaining  n  —  1  letters. 

Then,  the  whole  number  of  permutations  of  the  letters  taken 
two  at  a  time  is  n  (n  —  1). 

We  will  now  consider  the  general  case. 

624.  To  find  the  number  of  permutations  ofn  different  things 
taken  r  at  a  time. 

Consider  the  n  letters  a,  6,  c,  •••. 

In  making  any  particular  permutation  of  r  letters,  the  first 
letter  may  be  any  one  of  the  n. 

After  the  first  place  has  been  filled,  the  second  place  can  be 
filled  with  any  one  of  the  remaining  n  —  1  letters. 
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After  the  second  plaee  has  been  filled,  the  third  place  can  be 
filled  in  n  —  2  different  ways. 
Continuing  in  this  way,  the  rth  place  can  be  filled  in 

n  —  (r  —  1),  or  n  —  r  -f  1  different  ways. 

Then,  the  whole  number  of  permutations  of  the  letters  taken 
r  at  a  time  is  given  by  the  formula 

wPr  =  n(n-l)(w-2)...(n-r  +  l).  (1) 

The  number  of  permutations  of  n  different  things  taken  r  at  a  time  is 
usually  denoted  by  the  symbol  »Pr. 

625.  If  all  the  letters  are  taken  together,  r  =  n,  and  (1) 
becomes         llPfl  =  n(n-l)(n-2)  ..-3 -2  .l  =  [n.  (2) 

Hence,  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  different  things  taken 
n  at  a  time  equals  the  product  of  the  natural  numbers  from  1  ton 
inclusive. 


k   To  find  the  number  of  combinations  ofn  different  things 
taken  r  at  a  time. 

The  number  of  permutations  of  n  different  things  taken  r  at 
atime,  is      n(n_i)(n  _2)  ...(*-r  + 1)  (§624). 

But  by  §  625,  each  combination  of  r  different  things  may 
have  |r  permutations. 

Hence,  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  different  things 
taken  r  at  a  time  equals  the  number  .of  permutations  divided 
by  [r. 

That  is,       uCr  =  *(n-l)(tt-2)...(n-r  +  l),  (3) 

\L 

The  number  of  combinations  of  n  different  things  taken  r  at  a  time  is 
usually  denoted  by  the  symbol  nCi* 

627.  Multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fraction  (3)  by  the  prod- 
uct of  the  natural  numbers  from  1  to  n  —  r  inclusive,  we  have 

p  _n(n~l)'"(n-r+l),(n-r)"'2'l_      [g 

[r  xl  '2  •••(»— r)  \r  \n—r9 

which  is  another  form  of  the  result. 
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I.    The  number  of  combinations  of  n  different  things  taken  r 
at  a  time  equals  the  number  of  combinations  taken  n  —  rat  a  time. 

For  in  making  a  selection  of  r  things  out  of  n,  we  leave  a 
selection  of  n  —  r  things. 

The  theorem  may  also  be  proved  by  using  the  result  of  §  627. 

629.  Examples. 

^  How  many  changes  can  be  rung  with  10  bells,  taking  7 
at  a  time  ? 

Putting    n  =  10,  r  =  7,  in  (1),  §  624, 

10P7  =  10  •  9  •  8  •  7  •  6  •  5  •  4  =  604800. 

2.  How  many  different  combinations  can  be  formed  with  16 
letters,  taking  12  at  a  time  ? 

By  §  628,  the  number  of  combinations  of  16  different  things, 
taken  12  at  a  time,  equals  the  number  of  combinations  of  16 
different  things,  taken  4  at  a  time. 

Putting  n  =  16,  r=  4,  in  (3),  §  626, 

mC?4  =  1605^4^3  =  lg20 

3.  How  many  different  words,  each  consisting  of  4  consonants 
and  2  vowels,  can  be  formed  from  8  consonants  and  4  vowels  ? 

The  number  of  combinations  of  the  8  consonants,  taken  4  at 

.  •  •        O  •  7   •  O  •  O  rre\ 

a  time,  is  - — ,  or  70. 

'       1.2.  3-  4' 

The  number  of  combinations  of  the  4  vowels,  taken  2  at  a 

,  •        .4-3        /j 
time,  is  - — -,  or  6. 

1  •  2 

Any  one  of  the  70  sets  of  consonants  may  be  associated  with 
any  one  of  the  6  sets  of  vowels ;  hence,  there  are  in  all  70  X  6, 
or  420  sets,  each  containing  4  consonants  and  2  vowels. 

But  each  set  of  6  letters  may  have  [6,  or  720  different 
permutations  (§  625). 

Therefore,  the  whole  number  of  different  words  is 

420  x  720,  or  302400. 
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EXERCISE  103 

Find  the  values  of  the  following : 

"1.  14P0.  8.  nPi.  5.  17C11. 

8.      9P9.  4.    15  C7.  6.    2ftCs4« 

^  7.  In  a  certain  play,  there  are  five  parts  to  be  taken  by  a  company  of 
twelve  persons.    In  how  many  different  ways  can  they  be  assigned  ? 

>  8.  How  many  different  words,  of  nine  different  letters  each,  can  be 
formed  from  the  letters  in  the  word  flowering,  if  the  vowels  retain  their 
places  ? 

.  9.  How  many  different  numbers,  of  seven  different  figures  each,  can 
be  formed  from  the  digits  1,  2,  8, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9,  if  each  number  begins  with 
1  and  ends  with  9.? 

10.  How  many  even  numbers,  of  five  different  figures  each,  can  be 
formed  from  the  digits  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  ? 

;  11.  How  many  different  committees,  of  8  persons  each,  can  be  formed 
from  a  corporation  of  14  persons?  In  how  many  will  any  particular 
individual  be  found?  In  how  many  will  any  particular  individual  be 
excluded  ? 

18.  A  and  B  are  in  a  company  of  72  men.  If  the  company  is  divided 
into  squads  of  6,  in  how  many  of  them  will  A  and  B  be  in  the  same  squad  ? 

18.  In  how  many  different  orders  can  six  persons  be  seated  at  a  round 
table? 

.  14.  There  are  15  points  in  a  plane,  no  three  in  the  same  straight  line. 
How  many  quadrilaterals  can  be  formed,  having  four  qf  the  points  for 
vertices? 

15.  If  82  soldiers  are  drawn  up  in  line  4  deep,  in  how  man^  different 
wayB  can  they  be  arranged  so  as  to  have  a  different  set  in  the  front  rank  ? 
In  how  many  ways,  if  the  front  rank  is  always  to  contain  3  particular 
men? 

16.  If  the  number  of  combinations  of  2  n  different  things  taken  n-1  at 
a  time,  is  to  the  number  of  combinations  of  2n— 2  different  things  taken 
n  at  a  time  as  132 :  86,  find  the  value  of  n. 

\17.  How  many  different  crews,  each  consisting  of  eight  oarsmen  and  a 
steersman,  can  be  formed  from  16  boys,  of  whom  12  can  row  but  cannot 
steer,  and  the  others  can  steer  but  cannot  row  ? 

18.  A  person  has  22  acquaintances,  of  whom  14  are  males.  In  how 
many  ways  can  he  invite  17  guests  from  them  so  that  10  may  be  males  ? 

49.  Out  of  10  soldiers  and  15  sailors,  how  many  different  parties  can  be 
formed,  each  consisting  of  3  soldiers  and  3  sailors  ? 
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90.  From  3  sergeants,  8  corporals,  and  10  privates,  bow  many  different 
parties  can  be  formed,  each  consisting  of  1  sergeant,  2  corporals,  and  5 
privates  ? 

21.  Out  of  8  capitals,  6  consonants,  and  4  vowels,  how  many  different 
words  of  six  letters  each  can  be  formed,  each  beginning  with  a  capital, 
and  having  3  consonants  and  2  vowels  ? 

28.  How  many  different  words  of  8  letters  each  can  be  formed  from 
eight  letters,  if  4  of  the  letters  cannot  be  separated?  How  many  if 
these  four  can  only  be  in  one  order  ? 

28.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  ten  soldiers  be  drawn  up  in  double 
rank,  if  three  particular  men  are  always  in  the  front  rank,  and  three  others 
always  in  the  rear  ? 

24.  How  many  different  numbers  of  seven  figures  each  can  be  formed 
from  the  digits  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  if  the  first,  fourth,  and  last  digits 
are  odd  numbers  ? 

26.  How  many  different  words  of  six  letters  each  can  be  formed  from 
the  letters  in  the  word  percolating,  if  each  word  has  a  consonant  for  its 
first  and  last  letter,  and  a  vowel  for  its  second  and  fifth  ? 

26.  There  are  2  n  guests  at  a  dinner-party.  If  the  host  and  hostess  have 
fixed  places  opposite  to  each  other,  and  two  specified  guests  cannot  sit  next 
each  other,  in  how  many  ways  can  the  company  be  seated  ? 

630.  To  find  the  number  of  permutations  ofn  things  which  are 
not  aM  different,  taken  all  together. 

Let  there  be  n  letters,  of  which  p  are  a's,  q  are  6's,  and  r  are 
c^s,  the  rest  being  all  different. 

Let  N  denote  the  number  of  permutations  of  these  letters 
taken  all  together. 

Suppose  that,  in  any  assigned  permutation  of  the  n  letters, 
the  p  a's  were  replaced  by  p  new  letters,  differing  from  each 
other  and  also  from  the  remaining  n—p  letters. 

Then  by  simply  altering  the  order  of  these  p  letters  among 
themselves,  without  changing  the  positions  of  any  of  the  other 
letters,  we  could  from  the  original  permutation  form  [g  differ- 
ent permutations  (§  625). 

If  this  were  done  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  N  original  per- 
mutations, the  whole  number  of  permutations  would  be 

2Tx|£ 
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Again,  if  in  any  one  of  the  latter  the  q  b's  were  replaced  by 
q  new  letters,  differing  from  each  other  and  from  the  remaining 
n  —  q  letters,  then  by  altering  the  order  of  these  q  letters  among 
themselves,  we  could  from  the  original  permutation  form  \q 
different  permutations;  and  if  this  were  done  in  the  case  of 
each  of  the  Nx  [p  original  permutations,  the  whole  number  of 
permutations  would  be  N  x  [p  X  [£. 

In  like  manner,  if  in  each  of  the  latter  the  r  c's  were  re- 
placed by  r  new  letters,  differing  from  each  other  and  from 
the  remaining  n  —  r  letters,  and  these  r  letters  were  permuted 
among  themselves,  the  whole  number  of  permutations  would  be 

Nx\px\qx\r. 

But  the  number  of  permutations  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
n  letters  are  all  different,  is  [n  (§  625). 

In 
Therefore,  Nx\px\qx\r  =  \n;  or,  N=t    7-     > 

LeLalr 

Any  other  case  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

Ex.  How  many  permutations  can  be  formed  from  the  letters 
in  the  word  Tennessee,  taken  all  together  ? 

Here  there  are  4  e's,  2  n's,  2  s%  and  1 t. 

Putting  in  the  above  formula  n  =  9,  p  =  4,  q  =  2,  r  =  2,  we 
have 

I?         5.6.7.8.9 


(4|212  2-2 


=  3780. 


To  find  the  number  of  permutations  ofn  different  things, 
taken  r  at  a  time,  when  each  may  occur  any  number  of  times 
from  once  up  to  r  times,  inclusive. 

Consider  the  n  letters  a,  b,  c,  •••. 

In  making  any  particular  permutation  of  r  letters,  the  first 
letter  may  be  any  one  of  the  n ;  that  is,  the  first  place  can  be 
filled  in  n  different  ways. 

The  second  letter  can  also  be  any  one  of  the  n ;  that  is,  the 
second  place  can  be  filled  in  n  different  ways. 
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Continuing  in  this  way,  the  rth  place  can  be  filled  in  n  differ- 
ent ways. 
Then,  the  number  of  permutations  is 

n  x  n  x  •••  to  r  factors,  or  nr. 

Ex.  How  many  different  words  of  four  letters  each  can  be 
formed  from  nine  letters,  if  each  letter  may  occur  any  number 
of  times  from  once  up  to  four  times,  inclusive  ? 

Here,  n  =  9,  r  =  4. 

Then,  the  number  of  different  words  is 

9*,  or  6561. 


\.  To  find  the  entire  number  of  combinations  of  n  different 
things,  when  each  may  be  taken  any  number  of  times  from  once  to 
n  times,  inclusive. 

Consider  the  n  letters  a,  &,  c,  •••. 

We  can  take  them  one  at  a  time  in  n  ways. 

We  can  take  them  2  at  a  time  in  n^""1)  ways  (§  626). 


We  can  take  them  all  in  one  way. 
Then,  the  entire  number  of  ways  is 

n  +  n(n~-1)  +  ...  +  l  =  2»-l(§289,I). 

Ex.  In  how  many  ways  can  a  selection  of  one  or  more  vol- 
umes be  made  from  5  books  ? 

Here,  n  =  5;  then,  the  entire  number  of  selections  is 

2*-l,or31. 

EXERCISE  104 

1.  In  how  many  different  orders  may  the  letters  of  the  word  denomi- 
nation be  written  ? 

2.  There  are  f  onr  white  billiard  balls  exactly  alike,  and  three  red  balls, 
also  alike.    In  how  many  different  orders  can  they  be  arranged  ? 
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3.  In  how  many  ways  can  six  things  be  given  to  five  persons,  if  there 
is  no  restriction  as  to  the  number  each  may  receive  ? 

4.  How  many  different  numbers  less  than  10000  can  be  formed  from 
the  digits  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  ? 

5.  In  how  many  different  orders  may  the  letters  of  the  word  indepen- 
dence be  written  ? 

6.  How  many  different  signals  can  be  made  with  7  flags,  of  which  2 
are  blue,  3  red,  and  2  white,  if  all  are  hoisted  for  each  signal  ? 

7.  A  railway  signal  has  m  arms,  and  each  can  be  placed  in  n  positions. 
How  many  different  signals  can  be  made  with  it  ? 

8.  A  man  has  eight  friends.  In  how  many  ways  can  he  invite  one  or 
more  of  them  to  dinner  ? 

9.  How  many  different  words  of  eight  letters  each  can  be  formed  from 
the  letters  in  the  word  arranged,  if  the  first,  fourth,  and  seventh  letters 
are  always  vowels  ? 

10.  A  house  has  nine  windows  in  front.  How  many  different  signals 
can  be  given  by  having  one  or  more  of  the  windows  open  ? 

11.  In  how  many  ways  can  13  books  be  arranged  on  a  shelf,  when  five 
volumes  are  alike,  and  four  other  volumes  are  also  alike? 

12.  How  many  different  numbers  greater  than  1000000  can  be  formed 
from  the  digits  4,  3,  3,  8,  2,  2,  0  ? 

13.  In  how  many  ways  can  two  dimes,  three  quarters,  four  halves, 
and  five  dollars  be  distributed  among  14  persons,  so  that  each  may  receive 
a  coin? 

14.  A  bag  contains  a  cent,  a  half-dime,  a  dime,  a  twenty-cent  piece,  a 
quarter-dollar,  a  half-dollar,  and  a  dollar.  In  how  many  ways  can  a  sum 
of  money  be  drawn  from  the  bag  ? 
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XXXII.    PROBABILITY 

Suppose  that  a  bag  contains  5  white  balls,  4  red  balls, 
and  3  black  balls,  and  that  one  ball  is  drawn  at  random. 

Any  one  ball  is  as  likely  to  be  drawn  as  any  other. 

The  drawing  of  a  ball  can  occur  in  12  different  ways ;  for  any 
one  of  the  balls  may  be  drawn. 

The  drawing  of  a  white  ball  can  occur  in  5  different  ways; 
for  any  one  of  the  white  balls  may  be  drawn. 

We  may  then  consider  —  as  the  likelihood  that,  if  a  ball  is 
drawn,  it  is  a  white  ball.  12 

The  draiving  of  a  white  ball  can  fail  to  occur  in  7  different 
ways ;  for  any  one  of  the  red  or  black  balls  may  be  drawn. 

7 
We  may  then  consider  —  as  the  likelihood  that,  if  a  ball  is 

drawn,  it  is  not  a  white  ball. 


L  We  may  take  the  following  definition  for  the  term 
probability : 

If  an  event  can  happen  in  a  different  ways,  and  fail  to  happen 
in  b  different  ways,  and  all  these  ways  are  equally  likely  to  occur, 

the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  event  is  ""ht  and  the 

probability  of  its  failing  is  . 

a  +  b 

We  say  the  odds  are  a  to  &  in  favor  of  the  event,  if  a  is  greater  than  &, 
and  a  to  &  against  the  event,  if  a  is  less  than  b. 

It  follows  that  if  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  an 
event  is  p,  the  probability  of  its  failing  is  1  —p. 

635.   Examples. 

1.   A  bag  contains  5  white,  4  red,  and  3  black  balls. 

(a)   If  3  balls  are  drawn,  what  is  the  probability  that  they 
are  all  white  ? 
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The  number  of  combinations  of  the  5  white  balls,  taken  3 

at  a  time,  is     *     *     (§  626),  or  10 ;  that  is,  the  drawing  of  3 

1  •  Z  •  o 

white  balls  can  happen  in  10  different  ways. 
The  number  of  combinations  of  the  12  balls,  taken  3  at  a 

time,  is  *      ,  or  220 ;  that  is,  the  drawing  of  3  balls  can 

1  •  Z  •  3 

occur  in  220  different  ways. 

Then,  the  probability  of  drawing  3  white  balls  is  — ,  or  —r. 

aJU        zz 

(b)  If  6  balls  are  drawn,  what  is  the  probability  that  2  are 
white,  3  red,  and  1  black? 

The  number  of  combinations  of  the  5  white  balls,  taken  2  at 

5.4 

a  time,  is  - — -,  or  10;  the  number  of  combinations  of  the  4 
1  •  Z 

red  balls,  taken  3  at  a  time,  is  — — — ,  or  4. 

'      1.2-3 

We  may  associate  together  any.one  of  the  10  combinations 

of  white  balls,  any  one  of  the  4  combinations  of  red  balls, 

and  any  one  of  the  3  black  balls;  hence,  there  are  in  all 

10  x  4  x  3,  or  120,  different  combinations,  each  consisting  of 

2  white  balls,  3  red  balls,  and  1  black  ball. 

Also,  the  number  of  combinations  of  the  12  balls,  taken  6  at 

Hence,  the  required  probability  is -3^,  or  — . 

2.  A  bag  contains  30  tickets  numbered  1,  2,  3,  •••,  30. 

(a)   If  four  tickets  are  drawn,  what  is  the  chance  that  both 
1  and  2  will  be  among  them  ? 

The  number  of  combinations  of  the  28  tickets  numbered 

3,  4,  . . .,  30,  taken  2  at  a  time,  is       '      ;  that  is,  there  are 

1  •  Z 
28  •  27 
— '-—  different  ways  of  drawing  four  tickets,  two  of  which 

are  numbered  1  and  2. 
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The  number  of  combinations  of  the  30  tickets,  taken  4  at  a 
..        .    30-29-28.27 
tim6'1S      1.2.3.4     * 

Hence,  the  probability  that,  if  four  tickets  are  drawn,  two 
of  them  will  be  1  and  2,  is 

28  .  27  .  30  .  29  ■  28  ■  27  =   3.4   =   2 
1-2   +     1-2.3.4         30-29     145" 

(b)  If  four  tickets  are  drawn,  what  is  the  chance  that  either 
1  or  2  will  be  among  them  ? 

Either  1  or  2  will  be  among  the  tickets  drawn,  unless  each 
ticket  drawn  bears  a  number  from  3  to  30  inclusive. 

The  number  of  combinations  of  the  28  tickets  numbered  3, 

4,  ...,  30,  taken  4  at  a  time,  is  28  '  27  '  J6  '  25. 

1*.  ^.3.4 

The  number  of  combinations  of  the  30  tickets,  taken  4  at 

..        .    30.29-28-27 

a  time' 1S      1.2.3.4    ' 

Hence,  the  probability  that  each  of  the  4  tickets  drawn  bears 

a  number  from  3  to  30  inclusive,  is  — — ,  or  — 

'      30-  29-  28-  27'      87     - 

Then,  the  probability  that  none  of  the  tickets  drawn  bears 

a  number  from  3  to  30  inclusive,  is  1 (§  634),  or  — -• 

'  87  v         '       87 

This  then  is  the  probability  that  either  1  or  2  will  be  among 
the  tickets  drawn. 

EXERCISE   105 

1.  A  bag  contains  6  white  balls,  5  red  balls,  and  4  black  balls ;  find 
the  probability  of  drawing : 

(a)  One  black  ball.  -  (d)  Four  white  balls. 

(6)  Two  white  balls.  (e)  Two  balls  of  each  color. 

(c)  Three  red  balls.  (/)  Four  red  and  three  white  balls. 

(g)  Two  red,  five  white,  and  two  black  balls. 

2.  A  bag  contains  24  tickets  numbered  1,  2,  8,  ...,  24  ;  if  three  tickets 
are  drawn,  find  the  probability  : 

(a)  That  they  are  1,  2,  and  8. 

(6)  That  either  1,  2,  or  3  is  among  them. 
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S.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  not  more  than  5  in  a  single 
throw  with  two  dice  ? 

4.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  at  least  6  in  a  single  throw 
with  two  dice  ? 

5.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  10  in  a  single  throw  with  three 
dice? 

6.  If  six  persons  seat  themselves  at  random  at  a  round  table,  what  is 
the  probability  that  two  specified  persons  will  sit  together  ? 

7.  If  four  cards  are  drawn  from  a  pack,  what  is  the  probability  that 
they  are  of  the  same  suit  ? 

8.  There  are  8  books,  of  which  4  are  on  mathematics  and  3  on  science. 
If  the  books  are  placed  together  on  a  shelf,  what  is  the  probability  that 
the  mathematical  volumes,  and  also  the  scientific,  will  be  together  ? 

636.  Mutually  Exclusive  Events. 

If  an  event  can  happen  in  more  than  one  way,  and  if  it  happens  in  any 
of  the  ways,  cannot  at  the  same  time  happen  in  any  of  the  other  ways, 
these  various  ways  are  said  to  be  mutually  exclusive. 

If  an  event  can  happen  in  more  than  one  way,  and  these  ways 
are  mutually  exclusive,  the  probability  of  tlie  happening  of  the 
event  equals  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  Us  happening  in  the 
separate  ways. 

Suppose  that  an  event  can  happen  in  a  certain  way  a  times 
out  of  b,  and  in  another  way  a1  times  out  of  b ;  all  these  ways 
being  equally  likely  to  occur. 

Also,  suppose  that  the  two  ways  in  which  the  event  can 
happen  are  mutually  exclusive. 

Since  the  event  happens  a-f  a'  times  out  of  6,  the  probability 

of  its  happening  is  ^±«!  (§  634),  or  £  +  ^. 

b  b      b 

But  j  is  the  probability  that  the  event  happens  in  the  first 

a' 
way,  and  -  the  probability  that  it  happens  in  the  second  way. 

Hence,  the  probability  that  it  happens  equals  the  sum  of 
the  probabilities  of  its  happening  in  the  separate  ways. 

In  like  manner,  the  theorem  may  be  proved  when  there  are 
more  than  two  ways  in  which  the  event  can  happen. 
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637.  Examples. 

1.  Find  the  probability  of  throwing  4  in  a  single  throw  with 
two  dice. 

The  event  can  happen  in  two  ways ;  either  by  throwing  3 
and  1,  or  by  throwing  double-twos ;  and  these  ways  are  mutu- 
ally exclusive. 

Each  die  can  come  up  in  6  ways ;  and  hence  the  pair  can 

be  thrown  in  6  x  6,  or  36  ways. 

Of  these  different  throws,  two  will  be  3  and  1 ;  hence,  the 

o 
probability  of  throwing  3  and  1  is  —  • 

36 

Again,  double-twos  can  be  thrown  in  only  one  way ;  hence,  the 

probability  of  throwing  double-twos  is  --  • 

36 

2  1  1 

Therefore,  the  probability  of  throwing  4  is  --  -f  — ,  or  -—  • 

36     36        12 

This  example  can  be  solved  more  easily  by  the  method  of  §  685 ;  the 
above  method  is  given  simply  as  an  illustration  of  §  636. 

2.  A  bag  contains  four  $10  gold  pieces  and  six  silver  dol- 
lars. If  a  person  is  entitled  to  draw  two  coins  at  random, 
what  is  the  value  of  his  expectation  ?   - 

If  a  person  has  a  chance  of  winning  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the 
product  of  the  sum  by  the  probability  of  his  winning  it  is  called  bis 

expectation. 

The  number  of  combinations  of  the  four  gold  pieces,  taken 

2  at  a  time,  is  -^~,  and  the  number  of  combinations  of  the  ten 

*  10-9 

coins,  taken  2  at  a  time,  is  -7-77-;  hence  the  probability  of 

1*2 

4«3         2 
drawing  two  gold  coins  is  ~-^  or  ts- 

10-9        15 

Then  the  value  of  the  expectation,  so  far  as  it  depends  on 

2  8 

the  drawing  of  two  gold  coins,  is  —  X  20,  or  -  dollars. 

3  fi.K        1 
The  probability  of  drawing  two  silver  coins  is      *-j  or  5; 

2  10  •&       o 

the  value  of  the  corresponding  expectation  is  -  dollars. 
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Again,  the  probability  of  drawing  a  gold  coin  and  a  silver 

coin  is  (6'4)-h— ^-,  or  -— ;  the  value  of  the  corresponding  ex- 

1*2        15 

8  88 

pectation  is  --  x  11,  or  — ;  dollars. 

15  15 

/g     o     88\ 
Hence,  the  value  of  the  expectation  is  ( --  +  -  +  —  ]  dollars, 

or*9.20.  ^3     3     15' 

EXERCISE  106 

1.  A  bag  contains  20  tickets  numbered  1,  2,  3,  •••,  20 ;  if  a  ticket  be 
drawn,  what  is  the  probability  that  its  number  is  a  multiple  of  3  or  7  ? 

2.  Find  the  probability  of  throwing  at  least  9  in  a  single  throw  with 
two  dice. 

8.  A  bag  contains  4  half-dollars  and  6  quarter-dollars.  If  a  person  is 
entitled  to  draw  a  single  coin,  find  the  value  of  his  expectation. 

4.  Find  the  probability  of  throwing  13  in  a  single  throw  with  three 
dice. 

0.  A  bag  contains  3  dimes,  4  five-cent  pieces,  and  2  twenty-cent 
pieces.  If  a  person  is  entitled  to  draw  two  coins,  what  is  the  value  of  his 
expectation  ? 

6.   Find  the  probability  of  throwing  7  in  a  single  throw  with  four  dice. 

7*  A  bag  contains  7  gold  dollars,  and  5  five-dollar  gold  pieces.  If  a 
person  is  entitled  to  draw  four  coins,  what  is  the  value  of  his  expectation  ? 

8.  A  bag  contains  6  fifty-cent  pieces,  and  four  other  coins  which  have 
all  the  same  value.  If  a  person's  expectation  on  drawing  three  coins  is 
120  cents,  find  the  value  of  each  of  the  unknown  coins. 

COMPOUND  EVENTS 

638.  Independent  Events. 

If  there  are  two  independent  events  whose  respective  probabilities 
are  known,  the  probability  that  both  will  happen  is  the  product  of 
their  separate  probabilities. 

Two  events  are  said  to  be  independent  when  the  occurrence  of  one  is 
not  affected  by  the  occurrence  of  the  other. 

Let  a  be  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  first  event  can 
happen,  and  b  the  number  of  ways  in  which  it  can  fail;  all 
these  ways  being  equally  likely  to  occur. 
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Also,  let  a'  be  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  second  e* .  « 
can  happen,  and  b'  the  number  of  ways  in  which  it  can  fail ;  all 
these  ways  being  equally  likely  to  occur. 

We  may  associate  together  any  one  of  the  a  +  b  cases  in 
which  the  first  event  happens  or  fails,  and  any  one  of  the 
a1  +  6'  cases  in  which  the  second  happens  or  fails;  hence  there 
are  (a  ■+-  b)  (a'  +  b*)  cases,  equally  likely  to  occur. 

In  aa'  of  these  cases  both  events  happen. 

Therefore,  the  probability  that  both  events  happen  is 

oo| 

(a  +  6)(a'  +  V)" 

But is  the  probability  that  the  first  event  happens, 

a  +  b  - 

a' 
and  — — —  the  probability  that  the  second  happens. 

Hence,  the  probability  that  both  events  happen  is  the  product 
of  their  separate  probabilities. 

And  in  general,  if  pl9  p^  p3}  •••,  are  the  respective  probabilities 
of  any  number  of  independent  events,  the  probability  that  all 
the  events  happen  is  pip2Pi": 

639.  Examples. 

1.  Find  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  in  the  first  only 
of  two  successive  throws  with  a  single  die. 

The  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  at  the  first  trial  is  «• 

throwing  one  at  the  second  is  -• 

6 

Hence,  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  in  the  first  only  of 
two  successive  throws  is  -  X  -,  or  — • 

2.  Find  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  at  least  once  in 
three  throws  with  a  single  die. 

There  will  be  an  ace  unless  there  are  three  failures. 

5 
The  probability  of  failing  at  the  first  trial  is  V>  and  this  is 

6 

also  the  probability  of  failing  at  each  of  the  other  trials. 
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Hence,  the  probability  that  there  will  be  three  failures  is 

5     5     5        125 
6*6*6'       216' 

Then  the  probability  that  there  will  not  be  three  failures  is 
l_l|(S634),or|L. 

3.  A  bag  contains  5  red  balls,  4  white  balls,  and  3  black 
balls.  Three  balls  are  drawn  in  succession,  each  being  replaced 
before  the  next  is  drawn.  What  is  the  probability  that  the 
balls  drawn  are  one  of  each  color  ? 

The  probability  that  the  first  ball  is  red  is  — ;  the  proba- 

bility  that  the  second  is  white  is  — ,  or  - ;  and  the  probability 

3         1 
that  the  third  is  black  is  —,  or  -. 

12'       4 
Hence,  the  probability  of  drawing  a  red  ball,  a  white  ball, 

and  a  black  ball,  in  this  assigned  order,  is  —  X  -  X  -,  or  — — . 

12     3     4        144 

But  a  red  ball,  a  white  ball,  and  a  black  ball  may  be  drawn 

in  (3,  or  6  different  orders  (§  625) ;  and  in  each  case  the  proba- 

bility  is  m 

Then  by  §  636,  the  probability  of  drawing  a  red  ball,  a  white 

ball,  and  a  black  ball,  without  regard  to  the  order  in  which 

5  5 

they  are  drawn,  is.——  x  6,  or  — . 

144  24 

640.  Dependent  Events. 

The  probability  of  the  concurrent  happening  of  two  dependent 
events  is  the  probability  of  the  first,  multiplied  by  the  probability 
that  when  the  first  has  happened  the  second  will  follow. 

Let  a  and  b  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  §  638. 

Also,  suppose  that,  after  the  first  event  has  happened,  a! 
represents  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  second  will  follow, 
and  b1  the  number  of  ways  in  which  it  will  not  follow;  all 
these  ways  being  equally  likely  to  occur. 
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Then  there  are  in  all  (a  +  b)(a'  +  1^  cases,  equally  likely  to 
occur,  and  in  aa'  of  these  both  events  happen. 

Therefore,  the  probability  that  both  events  happen  is 

aa1 


(a +  6)  (a' +  6*) 

Hence,  the  probability  that  both  events  happen  is  the  proba- 
bility of  the  first,  multiplied  by  the  probability  that  when  it 
has  happened  the  second  will  follow. 

And  in  general,  if  there  are  any  number  of  dependent  events 
such  that  Pi  is  the  probability  of  the  first,  pt  the  probability 
that  when  the  first  has  happened  the  second  will  follow,  p^  the 
probability  that  when  the  first  and  second  have  happened 
the  third  will  follow,  and  so  on,  then  the  probability  that  all 
the  events  happen  is  PiPtPz  •••• 

641.   Examples. 

1.  Solve  Ex.  3,  §  639,  if  the  balls  are  not  replaced  after  being 
drawn. 

The  probability  that  the  first  ball  is  red  is  —  ;  the  probabil- 

ity  that  the  second  is  white  is  — ;  and  the  probability  that  the 

3 

third  is  black  is  — . 

10 

Hence,  the  probability  of  drawing  a  red  ball,  a  white  ball, 

5       4       3 

and  a  black  ball,  in  this  assigned  order,  is  —-  x  —  X  t- • 

\Z      XX      xu 

But  the  balls  may  be  drawn  in  [3,  or  6  different  orders. 

Therefore,  the  probability  of  drawing  a  red  ball,  a  white 

ball,  and  a  black  ball,  without  regard  to  the  order  in  which 

5       4       3  3 

they  are  drawn,  is  -~-  x  —  X  —  x  6,  or  —  • 

J  12     11     10  11 

2.  An  urn  contains  5  white  balls  and  3  black  balls ;  another 
contains  4  white  balls  and  7  black  balls.  What  is  the  proba- 
bility of  obtaining  a  white  ball  by  a  single  drawing  from  one 
of  the  urns  taken  at  random  ? 
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Since  the  urns  are  equally  likely  to  be  taken,  the  proba- 

i 
bility  of  taking  the  first  urn  is  - ;  and  the  probability  of  then 

drawing  a  white  ball  from  it  is  -• 

Hence,  the  probability  of  obtaining  a  white  ball  from  the 
first  urn  is  -  x  -,  or — . 

In  like  manner,  the  probability  of  obtaining  a  white  ball 

from  the  second  urn  is*  xi.or-*. 

2     11       11 

Hence,  the  required  probability  is  ~  -f*  rr*  or  ——• 

9  *         r  '     16     lr     176 

642.  Given  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  an  event  in 
one  trial,  to  find  the  probability  of  its  happening  exactly  r  times 
in  n  trials. 

Let  p  be  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  event  in 
one  trial.  / 

Then  1  -p  is  the  probability  of  its  failing  (§  634). 

The  probability  that  the  event  will  happen  in  each  of  the 
first  r  trials,  and  fail  in  each  of  the  remaining  n  —  r  trials,  is 
^(1  -j)-'. 

But  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  event  may  happen 
exactly  r  times  in  n  trials  is  equal  to  the  number  of  combinar 
tions  of  n  things  taken  r  at  a  time,  or 

»(»-l)"-(»-r  +  l)  (|  626> 

II 

Hence,  the  probability  that  the  event  will  happen  exactly 
r  times  in  n  trials  is 

«(n-l)...(»-r  +  l)y,(1  _p)n.r  (1) 

lr 

Ex.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  exactly  three  aces 
in  five  throws  with  a  single  die  ? 
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Here,  p  =  -,  r  =  3,  n  =  5,  and  n  —  r  + 1  =  3. 

6 

Substituting  in  (1),  the  required  probability  is 

5-4'8xGYxf£Y,or1SB 


1-2.3     V6/      W       3888 

64a  It  follows  from  §  642  that,  if  the  probability  of  the 
happening  of  the  event  in  one  trial  is  p,  the  probability  of  its 
failing  exactly  r  times  in  n  trials  is 

\L 

644.  Given  the  probability  of  the  Jiappening  of  an  exm\t  in  one 
trial,  to  find  the  probability  of  its  happening  at  least  r  times  in  n 
trials. 

The  event  happens  at  least  r  times  if  it  happens  exactly  n 
times,  or  fails  exactly  once,  twice,  •••,  n  —  r  times. 

Then  the  probability  that  it  happens  at  least  r  times  equals 
the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  its  happening  exactly  n  times, 
or  failing  exactly  once,  twice,  •••,  n  —  r  times. 

By  §§  642,  643,  the  required  probability  is 

p»  +  np»-\l-p)+  ...+n(n-l)-.(r  +  l)pr(1_p)t>_r> 

w  —  r 


Ex.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  at  least  three  aces 
in  five  throws  with  a  single  die  ? 

Here,  p  =  -,r  =  3,  n  =  5;  then  the  required  probability  is 
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EXERCISE   107 

1.  Find  the  probability  of  throwing  exactly  four  sixes  in  six  throws 
with  a  single  die. 

2.  Find  the  probability  of  throwing  at  least  four  doublets  in  six  throws 
with  a  pair  of  dice. 


i 


r 
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8.  A  purse  contains  5  dollars  and  7  five-cent  pieces,  and  another 
3  dollars  and  12  five-cent  pieces.  Find  the  probability  of  obtaining  a 
dollar  by  drawing  a  single  coin  from  one  of  the  purses  taken  at  random. 

4.  If  a  coin  is  tossed  eight  times,  what  is  the  probability  that  the  head 
will  turn  up  at  least  five  times  ? 

5.  A  bag  contains  5  white  and  3  black  balls.  If  4  balls  are  drawn  and 
not  replaced,  what  is  the  probability  that  the  balls  drawn  are  alternately 
of  different  colors  ? 

6.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  10  with  a  pair  of  dice  exactly 
three  times  in  four  trials  ? 

7.  The  probability  of  a  certain  event  is  - ,  and  of  another  independent 

a  i 

of  the  first  — .    Find  the  probability  that  one  at  least  of  the  events  will 
happen. 

8.  If  two  coins  are  tossed  up  five  times,  find  the  probability  that  there 
will  be  five  heads  and  five  tails. 

9.  Each  of  four  persons  draws  a  card  from  a  pack.  Find  the  proba- 
bility that  there  will  be  one  of  each  suit. 

10.  A,  B,  C.  and  D  throw  a  die  in  succession,  in  the  order  named, 
until  one  throws  an  ace.  Find  their  respective  chances  of  throwing  an 
ace  at  the  first  trial. 

11.  A  bag  contains  three  white  and  six  black  balls.  A  person  draws 
three  balls,  the  balls  when  drawn  not  being  replaced.  What  is  the 
probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  ? 

18.  A  person  has  four  tickets  in  a  lottery  in  which  there  are  three  prizes 
and  seven  blanks.    Find  his  chance  of  drawing  a  prize. 

18.  A  box  contains  ten  counters  numbered  1,  2,  3,  ...,  10.  After  one 
is  drawn,  it  is  put  back,  and  the  process  is  repeated  indefinitely.  Find 
the  probability  that  No.  1  will  be  drawn  in  four  trials. 

14.  A  bag  contains  six  balls.  A  person  takes  one  out,  and  replaces  it. 
After  he  has  done  this  six  times,  find  the  probability  that  he  has  had  in 
his  hand  every  ball  in  the  bag. 

15.  In  a  series  of  games,  the  probability  that  the  winner  of  any  game 
wins  the  next  game  is  - .     Find  the  probability  that  the  winner  of  the 

first  game  wins  three  or  more  of  the  next  four. 

16.  A  bag  contains  three  tickets  numbered  1,  2,  3.  A  ticket  is  drawn, 
and  replaced.  After  this  has  been  done  four  times,  what  is  the  probability 
that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  drawn  is  even  ? 
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17.  A  purse  contains  a  silver  dollar  and  four  dimes ;  another  contains 
five  dimes.  Four  coins  are  taken  from  the  former  and  put  in  the  latter ; 
and  then  four  coins  are  taken  from  the  latter  and  put  in  the  former.  Find 
the  probability  that  the  dollar  is  still  in  the  first  purse. 

18.  A  and  B,  with  six  others,  draw  lots  for  partners,  and  play  four  two- 
handed  games,  all  the  players  being  of  equal  skill  The  four  winners  draw 
lots  for  partners,  and  play  two  games,  and  the  winners  in  these  games  play 
a  final  game.    Find  the  probability  that  A  and  B  have  played  together. 

19.  If  four  whole  numbers,  greater  than  10,  taken  at  random  be  multi- 
plied together,  find  the  chance  that  the  last  digit  in  the  product  is  1, 3, 7,  or  9. 

90.  An  urn  contains  3  white  and  3  black  balls,  and  another  4  white  and 
4  black  balls.  A  ball  is  taken  from  one  and  put  in  the  other.  If  a  ball 
be  drawn  from  one  of  the  urns  chosen  at  a  random,  what  is  the  probability 
that  it  is  white  ? 
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XXXIII.    CONTINUED  FRACTIONS 

645.  A  Continued  Fraction  is  an  expression  of  the  form 

b  ,     b       d 

a  + -3— ;   or,  a  + 


,~^  c  +  e  +  — 

e  +  ••• 
as  it  is  usually  written. 

We  shall  consider  in  the  present  work  only  continued  fractions  of  the 

form  1        1 

a  + 


b  +  c  +  ••#  ' 

where  each  numerator  is  unity,  a  a  positive  integer  or  0,  and  each  of  the 
numbers  ft,  c,  •••,  a  positive  integer. 

646.  A  terminating  continued  fraction  is  one  in  which,  the 
number  of  denominators  is  finite ;  as, 

L     1      1    1 
b+  c+  d 

An  infinite  continued  fraction  is  one  in  which  the  number  of 
denominators  is  indefinitely  great. 

647.  In  the  continued  fraction 

Oj  is  called  theirs*  convergent; 

a^^ —  the  second  convergent; 
a2 

1     1 

ax  H the  third  convergent;  and  so  on. 

If  ai  =  0,  as  in  the  continued  fraction 

11  1     . 


02  +  a*  +  Qi  +  ••• 
then  0  is  considered  the  first  convergent. 

648.  Any  ordinary  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  terminating  continued  fraction. 
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Let  the  given  fraction  be  -,  where  a  and  b  are  prime  to  each 
other. 

Divide  a  by  b,  and  let  ax  denote  the  quotient  and  bY  the  re- 
mainder; then, 

-  =  a1  +  -=a1+^. 

Divide  b  by  &i,  and  let  at  denote  the  quotient  and  6,  the  re- 
mainder; then, 

ft, 

Again,  divide  &,  by  &to  and  let  a9  denote  the  quotient  and  6$ 
the  remainder;  then, 

f  =  a1  +  ^LT-  =  «I  +  _AT_. 


a,  +  £  at+± 

The  process  is  the  same  as  that  of  finding  the  H.  G.  F.  of  a 
and  6  (§  188) ;  and  since  a  and  b  are  prime  to  each  other,  we 
must  eventually  obtain  a  remainder  unity,  at  which  point  the 
operation  terminates. 

Hence,  any  ordinary  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  terminating  continued  fraction. 

(V? 

Ex.    Convert  — -  into  a  continued  fraction, 

23 

23)62(2  =  ax 
46 

16)23(1  =  a, 
16 
7)16(2  =  as 
14 

2)7(3  =  a4 
6 
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Therefore,  ^  =  2  +  -L-^-JLA 
9  23  1+2+3+2 


L  A  quadratic  surd  (§  368)  may  be  converted  into  an  infinite 
continued  fraction. 

Ex.     Convert  V6  into  a  continued  fraction. 
The  greatest  integer  in  V6  is  2 ;  we  then  write 

V6  =  2  +  (V6-2). 

Reducing  V6  —  2  to  an  equivalent  fraction  with  a  rational 
numerator  (§  387),  we  have 

V6+2  V6+2 

V6  +  2 
2 

The  greatest  integer  in         "*"     is  2 ;  we  then  write 

V6  +  2  =  g     V6-2  =  2     (V6-2)(V6  +  2)^2  1 

2  2  2(V6  +  2)  V6  +  2 

Substituting  in  (1),  V6  =  2  H ^ (2) 

2  +  —^ 
V6  +  2 

The  greatest  integer  in  V6  +  2  is  4 ;  we  then  write 

V6  +  2  =  4  +  (V6-2)  =  4  +  (V«-2HV^2)     * 

2  1      V6  +  2 


V6+2  V6+2 

2 
Substituting  in  (2),  we  hare 

V6  =  2  + ^ 

2  + 

4  +  — ±— 

V6  +  2 
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The  steps  now  recur,  and  we  have 

2  +  4  +  2  +  4  +  ... 

An  infinite  continued  fraction  in  which  the  denominators  recur  is 
called  a  periodic  continued  fraction. 

660.  A  periodic  continued  fraction  may  always  be  expressed 

as  an  irrational  number. 

Ex.    Express  - — - —  - — as  an  irrational  number. 

r        1  +  3  +  1  +  3  +  ..- 

Let  x  denote  the  value  of  the  fraction  ;  then, 

_  _1 1_  =    3  +  s    =  3  +  x 

1  +  3  +  3     3  +  x  +  l     4  +  aT 

Clearing  of  fractions, 

4&  +  32  =  3  +  z,  or  aj2  +  3a;  =  3. 


Solving  this  equation,  x  =  -3+V9  +  12  =  -3+V21. 
It  is  evident  that  the  positive  sign  must  be  taken  before  the  radical 


PROPERTIES  OF  CONVERGENT* 

..   In  §§  652  to  657,  inclusive,  we  shall  suppose  the  con- 
tinued fraction  to  be 

Oj  + 


And  we  shall  let  pr  denote  the  numerator,  and  qr  the  denomi- 
nator, of  the  rth  convergent  (§  647),  when  expressed  in  its 
simplest  form. 

652.    To  determine  the  law  of  formation  of  the  successive 

convergers. 

The  first  convergent  is  ax. 

The  second  is  Ox  +  -  =  <b£i±l. 

a2  Oj 
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Thethirdis     OX  +  -1-  ^-  =  a1  +  — SuBW  +  fli  +  \ 

a,+  as  ajOg  +  1  Ojda  +  l 

The  third  convergent  may  be  written  in  the  form 

(0^  +  1)03  + fli. 

in  which  we  observe  that: 

I.  The  numerator  equals  the  numerator  of  the  preceding  con- 
vergent, multiplied  by  the  last  denominator  taken,  plus  the  numera- 
tor of  the  convergent  next  but  one  preceding. 

II.  The  denominator  equals  the  denominator  of  the  preceding 
convergent,  multiplied  by  the  last  denominator  taken,  plus  the 
denominator  of  the  convergent  next  but  one  preceding. 

We  will  now  prove  by  Mathematical  Induction  that  the  above 
laws  hold  for  all  convergent^  after  the  second,  when  expressed 
in  their  simplest  forms. 

Assume  that  the  laws  hold  for  all  convergents  as  far  as  the 
nth  inclusive. 

The  nth  convergent  is^^aH •••  -— . 

ft  Os+    «8+  On 

Then,  since  the  last  denominator  is  a*  we  have 

Pn  =  *MP*-i  +!>.-»  and  ?„  =  <*„?„_!  +  $,_,.  (1) 

Whence,  &  =  ^P— i+fl-i.  (2) 

ft     o»ft-i  +  ft-« 

The  (n  +  l)th  convergent  is 

11  11 


«l  + 


a,+  03+      a„  +  an+1 


which  differs  from  the  nth  only  in  having  O.H ,  or  a*a*+I      , 

in  place  of  aw.  a"+1  a"+1 

Substituting  q»a«+l  +  *  for  an  in  (2),  we  have 

n  — Pn-l+Pn-* 

ft+1        «n«.-f  1  +  1  „  ,     _ 

ft-1  T  ft-J 
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jft+i      o.+iCfltoP.-i  +pB_2)  +pn-i 


Then, 


««+iP»4-p„_i 


It  is  evident  that  the  second  member  of  (3)  is  the  simplest 
form  of  the  (n  +  l)th  convergent,  and  therefore 

Pn+i  =  «»+iPn+^»-i>  and  gn+^a^g, +  $,_!. 

These  results  are  in  accordance  with  laws  I  and  II. 
Hence,  if  the  laws  hold  for  all  convergents  as  far  as  the  nth 
inclusive,  they  also  hold  for  the  (n  +  l)th. 

But  we  know  that  they  hold  for  the  third  convergent,  and 
hence  they  hold  for  the  fourth ;  and  since  they  hold  as  far  as 
the  fourth,  they  also  hold  for  the  fifth ;  and  so  on. 

Hence,  the  laws  hold  for  all  convergents  after  the  second. 

Ex.  Find  the  first  five  convergents  of 

i+J-J-JL-J-. 

1+  2+  3+  4+  ... 

The  first  convergent  is  1,  and  the  second  is  1  + 1,  or  2. 
Then,  by  aid  of  the  laws  just  proved, 


the  third  is 

2-2  +  1  _5. 
1-2  +  1       3' 

the  fourth  ia 

5-3  +  2  _17. 

3.3+1      10' 

the  fifth  is 

i7.44.5_73 
10-4  +  3     43 

653.    The  difference  between  two  tionsecutive  convergents  — 
and  £=±!  is  — — 

The  difference  between  the  first  and  second  convergents  is 
Thus  the  theorem  holds  for  the  first  and  second  oonvergenta 
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Assume  that  it  holds  for  the  nth  and  (n  +  l)th  convergents. 
That  is,   g~|^  =  ^,  or  ™.+1~M  =  l.  (1) 

Then,     ^^^  =  ^^J-^i^     (§652) 

__  (gn+.«ffn+i9,n.i  +  ^ig»)^(a.,+tP^ig^i  +  j>»9»+l). 

=  Pn+f~P*qn+1    (§652)  =  -!-,  by  (1). 

Hence,  if  the  theorem  holds  for  any  pair  of  consecutive  con- 
vergents, it  also  holds  for  the  next  pair. 

But  we  know  that  it  holds  for  the  first  and  second  conver- 
gents, and  hence  it  also  holds  for  the  second  and  third ;  and 
since  it  holds  for  the  second  and  third,  it  also  holds  for  the 
third  and  fourth ;  and  so  on. 

Therefore,  the  theorem  holds  universally. 

As  an  example  of  the  theorem,  the  difference  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  convergents,  in  the  example  in  §  652,  is 

17     73  =  731-  730  _       1 
10     43       10  x  43       10  x  43* 

654.  It  follows  from  §  653  that  pn  and  qn  can  have  no  com- 
mon divisor  except  unity;  for  if  they  had,  it  would  be  a  divisor 
of  PnQn+i^Pn+\9n9  or  unity,  which  is  impossible. 

Therefore,  all  convergents  formed  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  §  652  are  in  their  lowest  terms. 


>.   The  even  convergents  are  greater,  and  the  odd  conver- 
gents less,  than  the  fraction  itself. 

I.  The  first  convergent,  a^  is  less  than  the  fraction  itself, 

since is  omitted. 

a2-h  ••• 

II.  The  second,  ay\ — ,  is  greater,  because  its  denominator  a% 
is  less  than  cu  +  — • ,  the  denominator  of  the  fraction. 
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1     1 
III.   The  third,   ax  H —  — ,   is  less,  because,  by  II,  the 

denominator  <u-\ —   is  greater  than   aH ■ • — ,  the 

denominator  of  the  fraction;  and  so  on. 

Hence,  the  first,  third,  •••,  con ver gents  are  less,  and  the 
second,  fourth,  ••-,  convergent^  greater  than  the  fraction  itself. 


Any  convergent  is  nearer  tJian  the  preceding  convergent 
to  the  value  of  the  fraction  itself 

Pn+2        a»+iP»+l  +  P» 


By  §  662, 


?»+«     a«+rfn+i  +  q* 


The  fraction  itself  is  obtained  from  its  (n  -f  2)th  convergent 

1 
by  putting  <v+f  +  - — T —  in  place  of  a.+2. 

Hence,  denoting  the  value  of  the  fraction  by  x,  we  have 


x  = 


i+-J 


mQn+i  +  q* 


«»+«H J 


where  m  stands  for  aw+8  + 


<**+*+ ; JG.+1  +  0» 

1 


«»+3  + 


Now,     »~?!  =  mp*+l  +  p"^ 

™(P»+tf»  ~/>n9*+l) 


m 


9»(™&m-i  +  &) 


(§  663).  (1) 


Also,  g~g^=miWl+Ji~gaa 

0»+i     ^i  +  ft     «•+! 


(2) 


Since  a^|  is  a  positive  integer,  o^+t  + ; —  is  >  1 ;  tkat 

is,  m  is  >  1.  ^vf8 

And  since  qn+l  =  o^tf,  +  qn^  (§  662),  gn+1  is  >  g„. 
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Therefore,  the  fraction  (2)  is  less  than  the  fraction  (1),  for 
it  has  a  smaller  numerator  and  a  greater  denominator. 

Hence,  the  (n  +  l)th  convergent  is  nearer  than  the  nth  to 
the  value  of  the  fraction  itself. 


To  determine  limits  to  the  error  made  in  taking  the  nth 
convergent'for  the  fraction  itself. 

With  the  notation  of  §  656,  the  difference  between  the 
fraction  itself  and  its  nth  convergent  is 

or    — -; -•  (1) 


Since  m  is   >1  (§  666),  the  denominator  qj  qm+1  +  2*  J  is 

<g.(?.+1+?.).  v        mJ 

The  denominator  is  also  >  qnqn+i. 

Hence,  the  fraction  (1)  is  > ,  and  < 


That  is,  the  error  made  in  taking  the  nth  convergent  for  the 
fraction  itself  lies  between 

and 


Qn(3n+1  +  Qn)  M»+l 

As  an  example  of  the  above  theorem,  the  error  made  in  taking  the 
fourth  convergent  for  the  fraction  itself,  in  the  example  in  §  652,  lies 

between  i  i  i  ■■ 

and ,  or  —  and 


10(43  +  10)  10  x  43'       630  430 

EXERCISE   108 

Convert  each  of  the  following  into  a  continued  fraction,  and  find  in 
each  case  the  first  five  convergent^. 

.   118         -445         K  418  -   716 

*•  TT"  ••  "ZTZ  '  W.   — — —  •  7. 


91  612  671  1661 

o     253  -    Rft„  ft     743  ft      8^2 

179  611  6161 

Convert  each  of  the  following  into  a  continued  fraction,  find  in  each 
case  the  first  four  convergent^,  and  determine  limits  to  the  error  made  in 
taking  the  third  convergent  for  the  fraction  itself. 
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9.    V26. 

19.    VSJ. 

15.    \/63. 

18.   V§3. 

10.    >/37. 

is.  4 

16.  VTd. 

19.   2\/7. 

11.    V8. 

14.    V27. 

17.    1+VB 

90.   3vH. 

Express  each  of  the  following  in  the  form  of  a  surd  : 


4  +  3+4  +  3  +  —  2  +  2  +  ... 

M.  J-JL-L      »  94.   1+    1      *      » 


2+6  +  2  +  6+...  1  +  6  +  1  +  6  +  — 

M.  «+J__L__ L.— i_ • 

a  +  2a  +  a+2a  +  -. 

96.  The  sidereal  year  is  approximately  366.26636  days;  express  the 
excess  above  366  days  as  a  continued  fraction,  and  find  its  first  four 
convergent*. 

97.  A  kilometer  is  approximately  .62138  mile ;  express  this  decimal 
as  a  continued  fraction,  find  its  fifth  convergent,  and  determine  limits  to 
the  error  made  in  taking  this  convergent  for  the  fraction  itself. 

98.  A  meter  is  approximately  1.09363  yards ;  express  this  decimal  as  a 
continued  fraction,  find  its  sixth  convergent,  and  determine  limits  to  the 
error  made  in  taking  this  convergent  for  the  fraction  itself. 

99.  Express  the  greatest  root  of  the  equation 

2xa-10x=-6 
as  a  continued  fraction,  and  find  the  first  five  convergents. 

Convert  each  of  the  following  into  a  continued  fraction,  and  find  in 
each  case  the  first  four  convergents : 

80.    V74.*  81.   — •  39.    ^Ti  88.   V67. 

V66 
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658.  The  Summation  of  an  infinite  literal  series  is  the  pro- 
cess of  finding  an  expression  from  which  the  series  may  be 
developed. 

In  §  530,  we  gave  a  method  for  finding  the  sum  of  an  infinite  geometric 
series. 

RECURRING  SERIES 


Consider  the  infinite  series 

1  +  2  x  4-  3  a?  -f  4  x*  +  5  x*  + .  • .. 

Here,  (3  x*)  -  2  x(2  x)  +  ^(l)  =  0, 

(4  Xs)  -  2  x(3  x9)  +  x*(2  x)  =  0,  etc. 

That  is,  any  three  consecutive  terms,  as  for  example  2  x,  3  x*f 
and  4  Xs,  are  so  related  that  the  third,  minus  2  x  times  the 
second,  plus  a?  times  the  first,  equals  0. 

660.     A  Recurring  Series  is  an  infinite  series  of  the  form 

do  +  OjSC  +  &*&  +  •  • ') 

where  any  r  +  1  consecutive  terms,  as  for  example 

anx*}  a^x*'1,  a^x*'2,  —,  an_rxn-% 
are  so  related  that 

P>  <ft  m"y  s  being  constants. 

The  above  recurring  series  is  said  to  be  of  the  rth  order,  and 
the  expression  ±  +px  +  qa?+  ...  +  Kf 

is  called  its  scale  of  relation. 

The  recurring  series  of  §  659  is  of  the  second  order,  and  its  scale  of 
relation  is  1  —  2  x  +  x2.     


An  infinite  geometric  series  is  a  recurring  series  of   the  first  order. 
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Thus,  in  the  infinite  geometric  series 

l+as  +  x*  +  je«  +  ••-, 

any  two  consecutive  terms,  as  for  example  x*  and  a;9,  are  so  related 
that  («•)  —  x(xa)  =  0 ;  and  the  scale  of  relation  is  1  —  x. 


To  find  the  scale  of  relation  of  a  recurring  series. 

If  the  series  is  of  the  first  order,  the  scale  of  relation  may  be 
found  by  dividing  any  term  by  the  preceding  term,  and  sub- 
tracting the  result  from  1. 

If  the  series  is  of  the  second  order,  Oq,  o^  a*  ctj,  •••,  its  con- 
secutive coefficients,  and  1  +px  +  qx*  its  scale  of  relation,  we 
shall  have  {*+&  +  &- 0, 

from  which  p  and  q  may  be  determined. 

If  the  series  is  of  the  third  order,  Oq,  aD  Oj,  a&  a^  a,,  ••-,  its 
consecutive  coefficients,  and  1  -f  px  +  qx9  -f  ro8  its  scale  of  rela- 
tion, we  shall  have 

'  «s  +  pa*  +  gai  +  rcio  =  0, 
^-fpos  +  g^  +  rai*3*), 
aa+P^  +  tfas  +  ra^O; 

from  which  p,  q,  and  r  may  be  determined. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  scale  of  relation  of  a 
recurring  series  of  the  rth  order  may  be  determined  when  any 
\2r  consecutive  terms  are  given. 

To  ascertain  the  order  of  a  series,  we  may  first  make  trial  of 
a  scale  of  relation  of  three  terms ;  if  the  result  does  not  agree 
with  the*series,  try  a  scale  of  four  terms,  five  terms,  and  so  on 
until  the  correct  scale  of  relation  is  found. 

If  the  series  is  assumed  to  be  of  too  high  an  order,  the  equa- 
tions corresponding  to  the  assumed  scale  will  not  be  indepen- 
dent.    (Compare  §  269.) 

662.  To  find  the  sum  of  a  recurring  series  when  its  scale  of 
relation  is  known. 

Let  1  -f  px  -J-  qx2  be  the  scale  of  relation  of  the  series 

Oo  +  a^+aja^-f  •••. 
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Denoting  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  by  SM  we  have 

8n  =  do  +  ciryx  +  a#?  H \-an_laft-\ 

Then,       pxSn  =pa&  +  pa^a?  H hi^-rC""1  +1*iwb% 

and  q&Sn  tax  qcytf  +  •  •  •  +  qa^jf-1  +  ga*,jflf  +  qc^.^K 

Adding  these  equations,  and  remembering  that,  by  virtue  of 
the  scale  of  relation, 

the  coefficients  of  a2,  a8,  •••,  of-1  become  0,  and  we  have 
^(1+i^  +  gx2) 

=  «o  +  (ai  +i>ao)  *  +  (i>«n-i  +  ga»-i)  &  +  qom-tf*1* 
Whence, 

JS  ^flo  +  fa  +1*0  a  +  (ffOn-i  +  qaH„i)  of  +  yy.^1.      ^ 
"  1+jw  +  gs*  *      W 

which  is  a  formula  for  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  a  recurring 
series  of  the  second  order. 

If  x  is  so  taken  that  the  given  series  is  convergent,  the 
expression  q^  +  qan%)  &  +  qa^l^i 

approaches  the  limit  0  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased  (§  542), 
and  (1)  becomes         g  =  ck^(al+p^)»m 

1+px  +  qa?    9 

which  is  a  formula  for  the  value  (§  540)  of  a  recurring  Beries 
of  the  second  order. 

If  </  =  0,  the  series  is  of  the  first  order,  and  therefore 
01  +  000  =  0;  whence,  n 

1+px 

which  is  a  formula  for  the  value  of  a  recurring  series  of  the 
first  order.     (Compare  §  530.) 
In  like  manner,  we  shall  find  the  formula 

s  _  Op  +  (ax  +pa0)x  +  (<h  +  P<h  +  g«o)^  (4) 

l+2*x  +  (/x*  +  r& 

for  the  value  of  a  recurring  series  of  the  third  order.  - 
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It  will  be  observed,  in  formulae  (1),  (3),  and  (4),  that  the  denominator 
is  the  scale  of  relation.         

A  recurring  series  is  formed  by  the  expansion,  in  an  infinite  series,  of  a 
fraction,  called  the  generating  fraction.  The  operation  of  summation 
reproduces  the  fraction ;  the  process  being  just  the  reverse  of  that  of  §  564. 

Ex.    Find  the  sum  of  the  series 

2  +  x  +  5  x*  +  7  Xs  + 1 7  x*  + . . . . 

To  determine  the  scale  of  relation,  we  first  assume  the  series 
to  be  of  the  second  order  (§  661). 

Substituting  a©  =  2,  ax  =  1,  a,  =  5,  a,  =  7,  in  (1),  §  661, 

(5+    />  +  2g  =  0, 
l7  +  5i>+    g  =  0. 

Solving  these  equations,  p  =  —  1,  q  =  —  2. 

To  ascertain  if  1  —  x  —  2  x*  is  the  correct  scale  of  relation, 
consider  the  fifth  term. 

Since  17tf*  +  (-»)(7s8)+  (-2x*)(5x*)  is  0,  it  follows  that 
1  —  a?  —  2  a8  is  the  correct  scale. 

Substituting  the  values  of  Oq,  o^  p,  and  q  in  (2), 

ff  =  2  +  (1-2)*^      2-a? 

l-S-232         1-3-232' 

The  result  may  be  verified  by  expansion. 


The  series  expresses  the  value  of  the  fraction  only  for  such  values  of  z 
as  make  the  series  convergent. 

To  find  for  what  values  of  x  the  given  series  is  convergent,  we  proceed 
as  in  §  572 ;  we  find  by  the  method  of  §  667, 

2-x  1,1 


1  -  X  -  2  za     1  -  2  x     1  +  x 

=  (1  +  2x  +  2*x2+— )  +  (l  -x  +  z* ). 

The  nth  term  of  the  given  series  is  [2*-1  +(-  l)*-1]  xn~l. 
The  ratio  of  the  (n  +  l)th  term  to  the  nth  term  is. 


[2»+(-  l)"1s" 


or 


[2+^"> 


[2»-i  +  (-  l)»-i]x»-i'        !  ,     (-  I)"-1 

2n_1 
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This  approaches  the  limit  2  x,  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased. 
Then,  the  series  is  convergent  if  x  is  numerically  <-  (§  555,  L). 

EXERCISE  109 

In  each  of  the  following  find  the  generating  fraction,  and  the  expres- 
sion for  the  nth  term,  and  determine  for  what  values  of  x  the  series  is 
convergent : 

1.  4  +  x  +  7xa-5x8  +  19x4  +  — . 

2.  l-18x-23x«-86x«-289x4  +  .... 
8.  l  +  5»  +  21x*  +  853»  +  341x*+.... 

4.  5-18x  +  35xa-97x«  +  275z*+  .... 

5.  3  +  10x  +  36x*  +  136x«  +  528x4  +  — . 
8.   l-2x  +  xa  +  22x8-  101x*+  — . 

7.  8  +  x  +  83x*  +  109x8  +  657x*  +  -". 

8.  l  +  31x-19x8  +  391x»-619x*  +  -. 

In  each  of  the  following  find  the  generating  fraction,  and  continue  the 
series  to 'two  more  terms : 

9.  1  +  2x-3x*  +  6x8-7x4+  10x*-llx«  +  .... 

10.  l-2x-x«-7x8-18x*-59x»-181x«  +  ....     • 

11.  2-llx  +  15x«+20x»-133x*  +  231x*+130x«  +  .... 

THE  DIFFERENTIAL  METHOD 

663.  If  the  first  term  of  a  series  be  subtracted  from  the 
second,  the  second  from  the  third,  and  so  on,  a  series  is  formed 
which  is  called  the  first  order  of  differences  of  the  given  series. 

The  first  order  of  differences  of  this  new  series  is  called  the 
second  order  of  differences  of  the  given  series ;  and  so  on. 

Thus,  in  the  series 

1,    8,    27,    64,    125,    216,     •••, 

the  successive  orders  of  differences  are  as  follows : 
1st  order,  7,    19,    37,    61,    91,     — . 

2d    order,  12,    18,    24,    30,     .... 

3d   order,  6,      6,      6,      ••* 

4th  order,  0,      0, 
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The  Differential  Method  is  a  method  for  finding  any  term,  or 
the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms  of  a  series,  by  means  of  its 
successive  orders  of  differences. 

664.    To  find  any  term  of  the  series 

Mit     <ht     <hi     ato     '"}     am     a>,+u     •••• 
The  successive  orders  of  differences  are  as  follows : 
1st  order,     a8  —  a^  a»  —  <*»  a4  —  a^  •••,  an+1  —  a^  •••. 
2d  order,     <%  —  2 a8 -f- Oj,  aA—2aa  +  a&  •••. 
3d  order,     a4  — 3  0^-^3 02  — (hy  •■•;  etc. 

Denoting  the  first  terms  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  •••,  orders  of  dif- 
ferences by  dif  a\  ds,  •  ••,  respectively,  we  have 

di  =  a2  —  <h ;  whence,  a3  =  aL  +  dx. 

d\  =  as^2a2-{-al\  whence, 

03  =  —  a1  +  2ai  +  d2  =  —  a1  +  2a1H-2d1  +  d8  =  a1  +  2(ii  +  d8. 

ds  =  a4  —  3  a8  +  3  da  —  ai ;  whence, 

a4  =  a!  —  3aa  +  3a3  +  d3  =  a1  +  3d14-3d2  +  d8;  etc. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  values  of  a*  a*  and  a^  that  the 
coefficients  of  the  terms  are  the  same  as  the  coefficients  of  the 
terms  in  the  expansion  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  of  a  -f-  x  to 
the  first,  second,  and  third  powers,  respectively. 

We  will  now  prove  by  Mathematical  Induction  that  this  law 
holds  for  any  term  of  the  given  series. 

Assume  the  law  to  hold  for  the  nth  term,  an ;  then  the  coef- 
ficients of  the  terms  will  be  the  same  as  the  coefficients  of  the 
terms  in  the  expansion  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  of  a  +  x  to 
the  (n  —  l)th  power ;  that  is, 

a,  =  al  +  (n-l)d1  +  ^-1)f-2>d, 

+  (n-l)(n-2)(n-3)^  +  „.  (J) 

If  the  law  holds  for  the  nth  term  of  any  series,  it  must  also 
hold  for  the  71th  term  of  the  first  order  of  differences. 
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Or,   aH+l-an  =  dl+(n-l)d2  +  (n~1Kn-2)d3+....       (2) 

Adding  (1)  and  (2),  we  have 

flw  =  0i  +  [(n-l)  +  l]di  +  ^[(n-2)  +  2]* 

12 

+  (n-l)(n-2)[(|>„8)  +  33d,+w 

12 

=  at  +  wdl  +  !^l}(?>+^-l)("-2)d,  +  ....      (3) 

l£  12. 

This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  above  law. 

Hence,  if  the  law  holds  for  the  nth  term  of  the  given  series, 
it  holds  for  the  (n  +  l)th  term ;  but  we  know  that  it  holds  for 
the  fourth  term,  and  hence  it  holds  for  the  fifth  term;  and 
so  on. 

Therefore,  (1)  holds  for  any  term  of  the  given  series. 

If  the  differences  finally  become  zero,  the  value  of  a»  can  be  obtained 
exactly. 


To  find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series 

Oi,  a*  dj,  «4,  a5,  •••.  (1) 

Let  S  denote  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms. 
Then  8  is  the  (n  +  l)th  term  of  the  series 

0,  al9  a!  +  a»  a1  +  as4-a»  — -  (2) 

The  first  order  of  differences  of  (2)  is  series  (1);  whence, 
the  rth  order  of  differences  of  (2)  is  the  same  as  the  (r  —  l)th 
order  of  differences  of  (1). 

Then,  if  dl9  d^  •••,  represent  the  first  terms  of  the  1st,  2d,  •••, 
orders  of  differences  of  (1),  ax,  dlf  d^,  •••,  will  be  the  first  terms 
of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  •••,  orders  of  differences  of  (2). 

Putting  a!  =  0,  dx  =  ajj  d2  =  du  etc.,  in  (3),  §  664, 

^1^  +  !^) d.  +  ^-IH^"2)^--.,     .    (3) 

l£  £ 

666.  Ex,  Find  the  twelfth  term,  and  the  sum  of  the  first 
twelve  terms,  of  the  series  1,  8,  27,  64, 125,  •••. 
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Here,  n  =  12,  ^  =  1, 

Also,  di  =  7,  dj  =  12,  (^  =  6,  and  dA  =  0  (§663). 

Substituting  in  (1),  §  664,  the  twelfth  term 

=  l  +  11.7  +  ^4g>12  +  1V!>°  o9  -6  =  1728. 

1  •  2  1  •  2  •  3 

Substituting  in  (3),  §  665,  the  sum  of  the  first  twelve  terms 

=  12  +  ^lM.7  +  12-11'10.12  4-12'11'10'9>6  =  6064. 
^   L2        ^    1.2-3  T    1-2.3.4 

667.   Piles  of  Shot. 

Ex.  If  shot  be  piled  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  with  a  tri- 
angular base,  each  side  of  which  exhibits  9  shot,  find  the  num- 
ber in  the  pile. 

The  number  of  shot  in  the  first  five  courses  are  1,  3,  6,  10, 
and  15,  respectively ;  we  have  then  to  find  the  sum  of  the  first 
nine  terms  of  the  series  1,  3,  6,  10, 15,  •••. 

The  successive  orders  of  differences  are  as  follows : 

1st  order,  2,     3,    4,     5,     •••. 

2d  order,  1,     1,     1,     •••. 

3d  order,  0,     0,     •••. 

Putting  n  =  9,  a,  =  1,  ^  =  2,  d,  =  1  in  (3),  §  666, 

*-9+n|-2+nrr1-M* 

EXERCISE  110 

1.  Find  the  first  term  of  the  sixth  order  of  differences  of  the  series 
8,  5,  11,  27,  67,  159,  376,  .... 

2.  Find  the  16th  term,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  15  terms,  of  the  series 

1,  9,  21,  37,  67,  .... 

3.  Find  the  14th  term,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  14  terms,  of  the  series 
6,14,  15,8,  -7,  .... 

4.  Find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  multiples  of  3. 

5.  Find  the  nth  term,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms,  of  the  series 

2,  -  1,  1,  8,  20,  .... 
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6.  If  shot  be  piled  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  with  a  square  base,  each 
side  of  which  exhibits  25  shot,  find  the  number  in  the  pile. 

7.  Find  the  13th  term,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  13  terms,  of  the  series  1, 
3,0,26,57,  111,  .... 

8.  Find  the  10th  term,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  10  terms,  of  the  series  4, 
-  2, 10,  4,  -  56,  -  206,  .... 

9.  Find  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  first  n  multiples  of  2. 

10.  Find  the  nth  term,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms,  of  the  series  1, 
_3t_13,_17,  _3,  41,  .... 

11.  Find  the  number  of  shot  in  a  pile  of  9  courses,  with  a  rectangular 
base,  if  the  number  of  shot  in  the  longest  side  of  the  base  is  24. 

12.  Find  the  number  of  shot  in  a  truncated  pile  of  10  courses,  with  a 
square  base,  if  the  number  of  shot  in  each  side  of  the  lower  base  is  16. 

13.  Find  the  number  of  shot  in  a  truncated  pile  of  8  courses,  with  a 
rectangular  base,  if  the  number  of  shot  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
base  are  20  and  14,  respectively. 

14.  Find  the  12th  term,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  12  terms,  of  the  series 
1,  13,  49,  139,  333,  701,  1333,  .... 

15.  Find  the  9th  term,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  9  terms,  of  the  series 
20,  4,  -  36,  -  132,  -  356,  -  820,  -  1676,  .... 

,    16.   Find  the  sum  of  the  fourth  powers  of  the  first  n  natural  numbers. 

17.  Find  the  number  of  shot  in  a  pile  with  a  rectangular  base,  if  the 
number  of  shot  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  base  are  m  and  n, 
respectively. 

18.  Find  the  number  of  shot  in  a  truncated  pile  of  n  courses,  with  a 
triangular  base,  if  the  number  of  shot  in  each  side  of  the  lower  base  is  ro. 

INTERPOLATION 

668.  Interpolation  is  the  process  of  introducing  between  the 
terms  of  a  series  other  terms  conforming  to  the  law  of  the 
series. 

Its  usual  application  is  in  finding  intermediate  numbers 
between  those  given  in  Mathematical  Tables. 

The  operation  is  effected  by  giving  fractional  values  to  n  in  (1), 
§664. 

The  method  of  Interpolation  rests  on  the  assumption  that  a 
formula  which  has  been  proved  for  an  integral  value  of  n,  holds 
also  when  n  is  fractional. 
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Ex.     Given     VS  =  2.2361,     V6  =  2.4495,     V7  =  2.6458, 
V8  =  2.8284,  ...;  find  V6.3. 

In  this  case  the  successive  orders  of  differences  are : 

.2134,    .1963,    .1826,     .... 

-.0171,  -.0137,  .... 

.0034,  .... 

Whence,  d^  =  .2134,  d*  =  -  .0171,  &>  =  .0034,  .... 

Now,  the  required  term  is  distant  1.3  intervals  from  VS. 
Substituting  n  =  2.3  in  (1),  §  664,  we  have,  approximately, 

V&3  =  2.2361  + 1.3  x  .2134  + lm*  x  f  (-  .0171) 

1x2 

=  2.2361  +  .2774  -  .0033  -  .0002  =  2.6100. 

EXERCISE    III 

1.  Given  log  26=1.4160,  log  27  =  1.4314,  log 28 =1.4472,  log  29=1.4624, 
... ;  find  log  26. 7. 

2.  Given  v^91  =  4.49794,  v^92  =4.61436,  ^98=4.58066,  ^94=4.54684, 
... ;  find  \/92.6. 

8.  The  reciprocal  of  35  is  .02857  ;  of  36,  .02778  ;  of  37,  .02708 ;  of  88, 
.02632 ;  etc.     Find  the  reciprocal  of  86.28. 

4.    Given    log  124  =  2.09842,    log  125  =  2.09691,    log  126  =  2.10037, 

log  127  =  2.10380,  ... ;  find  log  125.36. 

6.  Given  21*  =  9261,  22*  =  10648,  28*  =  12167,  24*  =  18824,  and 
25s  =  15626  ;  find  the  cube  of  21J. 

6.  Given  log  61  =  1.78533,  log  62  =  1.79289,  log  63  =  1.79934, 
log 64  =  1.80618,  ... ;  find  log  63.627. 

SUMMATION  OF   SERIES   BY  SEPARATION  INTO  PARTIAL 

FRACTIONS 

318.  1.  Find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  infinite 
series  1 


+  ^-t  +  t^  + 


• . .. 


2-3     3-4     4-5 

and  determine  whether  the  series  is  convergent  or  divergent, 
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The  nth  term  of  the  above  series  is 


(n  +  l)(n  +  2) 

Separating  into  partial  fractions  by  the  method  of  §  567,  we 
have  i  11 


(n  +  1)  (n  +  2)     n  + 1     n  +  2 
Then  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  given  series  is 

=  1 1     =       n 

2     n  +  2     2(n-r-2)' 

Since approaches  the  limit  -,  when  n  is  indefinitely 

2     n  +  2  J 

increased,  the  series  is  convergent  (§  543). 
2.   Find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  infinite  series 

1    4-    1    4-    1    4- 


1-3     2-4     35 
and  determine  whether  the  series  is  convergent  or  divergent. 

The  nth  term  of  the  series  is  — — ,  which,  by  the  method 

n(n  +  2)'  '    J 

of  §567,  equals  A  __A_. 
Then  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  is 

\2     6J      \jk     &J      \6     10/  [2n     2(n  +  2)J 

All  the  terms  cancel  except  the  first  two  positive,  and  the 
last  two  negative. 
Thus  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  is 

1,1  1  13  1  1 


2     4     2(n  +  l)      2(n  +  2)'        4     2(n  +  l)     2(»  +  2) 

3 

The  latter  expression  approaches  the  limit  -   when  n  is 

indefinitely  increased. 
Hence,  the  series  is  convergent. 
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EXERCISE  112 

In  each  of  the  following,  find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms,  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  series  is  convergent  or  divergent : 

1.  —  +  —  +  -i-+— .  ft       1    -L    l     .       I      I 
1.3  +  3.6  +  6.7+  8    ni  +  4V7  +  77l0+'- 

2.  _L.  +  _L-+_I_+ ....  4.   _J_  +  _L_  +  _L+.... 
2-68. 10     4- 16  1. 42. 68- 6 

6.   ==1=  +  =^+     7      ' 


1*  .  2*     2*  -  3?     3*  •  4* 

In  each  of  the  following,  find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms,  and  the  limit 
which  it  approaches  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased  : 

e<  1         .  1  1 


3(3+1)      (x  +  l)(x  +  2)      (x  +  2)(x+3) 

-  X  .  X  X 

7.     — — .- — —  + 


(1  +  x)(l  +  2x)      (1  +  2x)(l  +  3x)      (1  +  3x)(l  +  4x) 


x(x  +  l)(x  +  2)      (x  +  l)(x  +  2)(x  +  3) 
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XXXV.    THEORY  OP  NUMBERS 

670.  In  the  present  chapter,  the  word  number  will  signify  a 
positive  integer;  and  every  letter  will  be  understood  as  repre- 
senting a  positive  integer. 

One  number  is  said  to  divide  another  when  it  is  contained  in 
it  without  a  remainder ;  in  this  case,  the  second  number  is  said 
to  be  a  multiple  of  the  first. 

A  prime  number  is  a  number  which  cannot  be  divided,  with- 
out a  remainder,  by  any  number  except  itself  and  unity. 

One  number  is  said  to  be  pnme  to  another  when  there  is  no 
number,  except  unity,  which  will  divide  each  of  them  without 
a  remainder. 

671-  If  a  number  divides  the  product  of  two  others,  and  is 
prime  to  one  of  them,  it  must  divide  the  other. 

Let  the  number  n  divide  the  product  ab,  and  be  prime  to  a. 

Since  n  divides  ab,  the  prime  factors  of  ab  must  be  the  same 
as  those  of  n,  with  certain  additional  prime  factors. 

But  since  n  is  prime  to  a,  n  and  a  have  no  common  factor 
except  unity. 

Then,  the  prime  factors  of  b  must  be  either  the  same  as  those 
of  n,  or  with  certain  additional  prime  factors ;  and  n  divides  b. 

672.  If  a  prime  number  divides  the  product  of  any  number  of 
factors,  it  must  divide  some  factor  of  the  product. 

l&tp  be  a  prime  number  which  divides  the  product  abc  •••. 

Then,  the  prime  factors  of  abc  •  ••  must  bep,  with  certain 
additional  prime  factors. 

Then,  some  one  of  the  numbers  a,  b,  c,  •••,  must  have  p  as  a 
prime  factor,  and  therefore  p  divides  some  factor  of  the  product. 

67a  It  follows  from  §  672  that 

If  a  prime  number  divides  a  positive  integral  power  of  a  num- 
ber Of  it  must  divide  a. 
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674.  If  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction  are 
prime  to  each  other,  the  fraction  is  in  its  lowest  terms. 

Let  a  be  prime  to  b. 

If  possible,  let  -  =  — ,  where  b1  is  <  b. 

b  aV 

Multiplying  both,  members  by  &',  ar  =  — 

b 

Whence,  since  a'  is  an  integer,  b  divides  ab1. 

But  a  is  prime  to  b,  and  hence  b  divides  b1  (§  671). 
But  this  is  impossible  if  b*  is  <  b. 

Hence,  b'  cannot  be  <  6,  and  ^  is  in  its  lowest  terms. 

b 

675.  It  was  proved,  in  §  674,  that  b  divides  V. 
Whence,  6r  =  mb,  where  m  is  an  integer. 

lnen,  a'  =  —  =  ——  =  am* 

b         b 

ft     fjfi 
Hence,  if  a  is  prime  to  b}  and  -  =  ~,  af  and  V  are  equimulti- 
ples of  a  and  b. 

676.  A  number  can  be  resolved  into  prime  factors  in  only  one 
way. 

Let  n  be  a  composite  number ;  and  suppose  n  =  abc  —,  where 
a,  6,  c,  •••,  are  prime  numbers. 

Suppose  also,  if  possible,  that  n  =  a'b'c*  •••,  wihere  a',  V,  cr,  •••, 
is  a  different  set  of  prime  numbers. 

We  have,  abc  •  •  •  »  a'&  'cf  •  •  •.  (1) 

Then,  a  divides  a'&'cr«-«,  and  therefore  divides  some  one  of 
the  numbers  a',  b'}  c',  •••  (§  672). 

Then,  since  a,  6,  c,  •••,  and  a1,  &',  cr,  •••,  are  prime  numbers,  a 
must  equal  some  one  of  the  numbers  a',  b\  c',  ••-. 

Suppose,  then,  a  =  a'\  dividing  the  members  of  (1)  by  a  and 
a',  respectively,  ftc- =6'c'...; 

and,  as  before,  b  equalsNjne  of  the  numbers  b',  c',  •••. 

Proceeding  in  this  way^ve  can  prove  each  of  the  numbers 
a,  b9  c,  •••,  equal  to  one  of  th\numbers  a',  b'f  ©',  ••*. 


I 
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€77.  To  find  the  highest  power  of  2  which  is  contained  in  [14. 

Of  the  factors  1,  2,  3,  •  ••,  14,  the  numbers  2,2x2,3x2,  ^ 
7x2  contain  2  as  a  factor  at  least  once. 

The  numbers  2s,  2  x  2s,  3  x  2a  contain  2*  as  a  factor  at  least 
once. 

The  number  2s  contains  2s  as  a  factor  once. 

Then,  the  highest  power  of  2  in  [14  is  evidently 

7+3  +  1,  or  11. 

We  will  now  consider  the  general  case. 

To  find  the  highest  power  of  a,  where  a  is  any  prime  number, 
which  is  contained  in  \n. 

Of  the  factors  1,  2,  3,  •••,  n,  the  numbers  a,  2  a,  3a,  •••,  con- 
tain a  as  a  factor  at  least  once. 

Let  the  last  term  of  this  series  be  pa. 
Then,  pa  either  equals  n,  or  is  <  n ;  whence, 

n  .n 

p  =  -    or  p  <  — 

a  a 

Therefore,  p  is  the  greatest  integer  in  -• 

a 

Again,  the  numbers  a2,  2  a2,  3  a2,  •••,  contain  a2  as  a  factor  at 
least  once ;  let  the  last  term  of  this  series  be  qa\ 

Then,  as  before,        q  =  \  or  q  <  —* 

ar  or 

m 

Whence,  q  is  the  greatest  integer  in  —• 

a* 

Continuing  in  this  way,  the  highest  power  of  a  in  [n  is 

p  +  g  +  rH , 

where  p  is  the  greatest  integer  in  -,  q  in  ~,  r  in  ^,  etc, 

a  a2  or 

We  will  now  solve  the  example  of  §  677  by  this  method. 

In  this  case,  a  =  2,  n  =  14  ;  then,  ^  =  7,  £  =  I,  .5  =  I. 

a  a2     2    a8     4 

7  7 

The  greatest  integer  in  7  is  7  ;  in  -,  is  3 ;  in  -,  is  1. 

2  4 

Then,  the  highest  power  of  2  in  [14  is  7  +  8  +  1,  or  11. 
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* 

678.  The  product  of  any  n  consecutive  integers  is  divisible  by  \n. 

Let  the  integers  be  m  +  1,  w  +  2,  •••,  m  +  n. 
Multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  prod- 
uct of  the  natural  numbers  from  1  to  m,  inclusive,  the  fraction 

(m  +  1)  (m  +  2)  —  (ffl-fn)=lw+  n 
[n  |mln 

If  a  is  any  prime  number,  the  exponent  of  a  in  |ro-f  n  is 
j9  +  g  + r -f  •••,  where  jp  is  the  greatest  integer  in    , 

Cv 

g  in  — -f-,  r  in  — -£— ,  etc.  (§  67<). 
a*  a* 

The  exponent  of  a  in  |m  is  ^  +  qx  -h  rx  4-  •••,  where  px  is  the 

greatest  integer  in  — ,  qY  in  — ,  rx  in  — ,  etc. 

a  a8  a8 

The  exponent  of  a  in  [n  is  |>a  4-  g2  +  ***  +  •••*  where  jj,  is  the 

91  OT,  VL 

greatest  integer  in  -,  q2  in  — ,  ra  in  — ,  etc. 

a  ar  a3 

Then,  the  exponent  of  a  in  [m[n  is  (px  +i>2)  +  (ft  +  g*)  +  •••• 

«n  _1_  ft 

Now,  the  greatest  integer  in  is  either  the  sum  of  the 

greatest  integers  in  —  and  -,  or  else  it  exceeds  this  sum 
by  unity. 

That  is,  p  equals  px  +pif  or  px  4-j),  + 1. 

Similarly,  q  equals  qx  -f  q*  or  qx  -f  ga  + 1 ;  ©tc. 

Then,  p  +  q  +  r  -\ is  not  <  (pj  +  g^  4-  (p»  4-  ga)  4 ; 

that  is,  the  exponent  of  a  in  |m  +  n  is  not  <  its  exponent  in 

\m\n. 

___         b  +  n 

Then,  must  be  an  integer. 

\m\n 

Whence,  (m  +  l)(m  +  2)-(m  +  n)  is  divisible  by  \n. 

679.  Ifni8a  prime  number,  the  coefficient  of  any  term,  except 
the  first  and  laM,  in  the  expansion  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  of 
(a  4-  x)n}  is  divisible  by  n. 


f 
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By  §  287,  the  coefficient  of  the  (r  +  l)th  term  of  (a  +  x)n  is 

n(n  —  l)««»(n  —  r  +  1)  ,*^ 

\Z W 

II 

By  §  678,  n  (n  —  1)  •••  (n  —  r  + 1)  is  divisible  by  [r. 

If  r  has  any  value  from  1  to  n  —  1,  none  of  the  factors  of  \r 
can  divide  n;  for,  by  hypothesis,  n  is  a  prime  number. 

Then,  [r  must  divide  (n  —  1)  •••  (n  —  r  -+- 1). 

Therefore,  expression  (1)  is  an  integer,  and  divisible  by  n. 

680.  Fermat's  Theorem. 

If  n  is  a  prime  number,  and  m  is  prime  to  n,  m"'1  -lwo 
multiple  ofn. 

Let  a,  6,  c,  •••,  A;  be  any  m  numbers. 

Expanding  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  we  have 

(a  +  b  +  c-\ f-A)»=[a  +  (HcH h  &)]* 

=  a»  +  na*-l(b  +  c  +  ...  +  k)  +V£LzJ±an-*(b  +  c+  ...  +  *)* 
+  —  +(&  +  c  +  —  +*)•■  (1) 

By  §  679,  each  coefficient  n,  n^"~    *,  •  ••,  is  divisible  by  n. 

Then,  every  term  in  the  expansion  (1),  which  is  not  a  power 
of  a,  &,  c,  •••,  fc,  is  a  multiple  of  w;  and  (1)  can  be  written 

(a  +  b  +  c-\ |- *)■  =  (a"  +  &»  +  <f  + \-k*)+pn, 

where  p  is  an  integer. 
Putting  a  =  b  =  c=  •••  =  &  =  1,  we  have 

mn  —  m  +pn,  or  m*  —  m=pn,  or  m  (m" _1  —  1)  =^wi. 

Since  m  is  prime  to  n,  it  cannot  be  a  multiple  of  n. 
Then,  m""1  —  1  must  be  a  multiple  of  n. 


The  result  mn  —  m=pn,  of  §  680,  holds  if  m  is  not 
prime  to  n. 

That  is,  m*-misa  multiple  of  n  when  n  is  prime,  whether 
m  is  prime  to  n  or  not. 
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EXAMPLES 

682.  1.  If  two  consecutive  numbers  are  not  multiples  of  3, 
their  sum  is  a  multiple  of  3. 

The  numbers  must  be  in  the  forms  3  m  + 1  and  3m  +  2. 
Then  their  sum  is  6  m  -f  3,  which  is  a  multiple  of  3. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  any  number  of  the  form 

n(n  +  1)  [n  +  (n  +  1)],  or  n(n  +  1)(2  n  +  1), 

is  divisible  by  6. 

For  either  n  or  n  +  1  must  be  even  ;  and  if  neither  n  nor  n  +  1  is  a 
multiple  of  3,  their  sum  is  a  multiple  of  3. 

2.  Every  perfect  square  is  in  the  form  5  n,  or  5  n  ±  1. 

For  any  number  is  in  the  form  5m,  or  5m ±  a,  where  a  may 
be  1  or  2. 

(5  m)2  is  in  the  form  5  n. 

Again,  (5  m  ±  a)2  equals  a  multiple  of  5,  plus  a2. 

But  a2  is  either  1  or  4 ;  and  4  =  5  —  1. 

Hence,  (5  m  ±  a)2  differs  by  1  from  a  multiple  of  5,  and  is 
therefore  in  the  form  5n  +  l  or  5n  —  1. 

3.  If  n  is  even,  and  not  a  multiple  of  3,  n?  +  2  is  divisible 
by  6. 

For  n  must  be  in  the  form  3  m  ±  1,  where  m  is  odd. 
Then,  n2  +  2  =  9m2±6?ft  +  l  +  2,  which  is  divisible  by  3. 
Again,  n2  -f  2  is  even;  hence,  it  is  divisible  by  6. 

4.  Every  even  power  of  an  odd  number  is  in  the  form 
8n  +  l. 

Now,  any  odd  number  is  in  one  of  the  forms 

8  m  ±  1,  or  8  m  ±  3. 

If  this  be  raised  to  any  even  power,  the  result  will  be  a 
multiple  of  8  plus  1,  or  a  multiple  of  8  plus  an  even  power 
of  3. 

Now  any  even  power  of  3  is  in  the  form  of  a  multiple  of 
8,  plus  1. 

Hence,  any  even  power  of  an  odd  number  is  in  the  form 
8n  +  l. 
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5.  Prove  that  n7  —  n  is  divisible  by  42. 

By  §  681,  since  7  is  prime,  n7  —  w  is  divisible  by  7. 
Again,  nT  —  n  =  n  (n6  — l)  =  n  (ns—  1)  (n4  +  n'  +  l) 

=  (n-l)n(n  +  l)  (n4  +  n*  +  l). 

By  §  678,  (n  -1)  n  (n  + 1)  is  divisible  by  [3,  or  6. 
Hence,*  n7  —  n  is  divisible  by  7  and  6,  or  by  42. 

6.  Prove  that  the  fourth  power  of  any  number  is  in  the 
form  5  n  or  5  n  + 1. 

If  m  is  prime  to  5,  m4  —  1  is  a  multiple  of  5  (§  680). 

That  is,  m4  is  a  multiple  of  5,  increased  by  1 ;  and  is  there- 
fore in  the  form  5  n  +  1. 

If  m  is  not  prime  to  5,  it  contains  5  as  a  factor ;  and  m4  is 
in  the  form  5n. 

EXERCISE  113 

1.  If  n  is  odd,  and  greater  than  1,  (n  —  1)  n  (n  +  1)  is  divisible 
by  24. 

ft.  Prove  that  n'-nifl  divisible  by  SO,  if  n  is  greater  than  1. 

S.  Prove  that  n  (n  +  1)  (n  +  6)  is  a  multiple  of  6. 

4.  Find  the  highest  power  of  2  in  [60. 

5.  Find  the  highest  power  of  3  in  (80. 

6.  Prove  that  every  perfect  square  is  in  the  form  8  n,  or  3  n  +  1. 

7.  Prove  that  every  perfect  sixth  power  is  in  the  form  7  n,  or  7  n  +  1. 

8.  Prove  that,  if  n  is  odd,  and  not  a  multiple  of  3,  na  +  6  is  divisible 
by6. 

9.  Prove  that,  if  n  is  odd,  (ns  +  3)  (n2  +  7)  is  divisible  by  32. 

10.  Prove  that  any  odd  power  of  7  is  in  the  form  8  »  —  1.        « 

11.  Prove  that  n5  —  6  n8  -f  4  n  is  divisible  by  120,  if  n  is  greater  than  2. 

18.  Prove  that,  if  n  is  odd,  and  greater  than  1,  n*  -  n  is  divisible 
by  240. 

18.  Prove  that  every  perfect  cube  is  in  the  form  7  n,  or  7  n  ±  1. 
14.   Prove  that  every  perfect  cube  is  in  the  form  9  n,  or  9  n  ±  1. 
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XXXVI.     DETERMINANTS 


is 


The  solution  of  the  equations 

(<hx  +  %  =  cb  ^ 

1  a&  +  b&  =  ca, 

The  common  denominator  may  be  written  in  the  form 


(1) 


This  is  understood  as  signifying  the  product  of  the  upper 
left-hand  and  lower  right-hand  numbers,  minus  the  product  of 
the  lower  left-hand  and  upper  right-hand. 

The  expression  (1)  is  called  a  Determinant  of  the  Second 
Order. 

The  numerators  of  the  above  fractions  can  also  be  expressed  as  deter- 
minants; thus, 


&3C1  —  &1O2  = 


C21 


61 

*>2 


and  Czai  —  CiOi  = 


as, 


ci 


684.  The  solution  of  the  equations 

a&  +  b&  +  Cjj*  =  dj, 
a^  +  %  +  <**  =  da, 


is 


a) 


with  results  of  similar  form  for  y  and  z. 
The  denominator  of  (1)  may  be  written  in  the  form 

aD    &!,    Cj 

Oj,      &»      Cj 

03,     6*     % 


« 
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This  is  understood  as  signifying  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
the  numbers  connected  by  lines  parallel  to  a  line  joining  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  to  the  lower  right-hand,  in  the  follow- 
ing diagram,  minus  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  numbers 
connected  by  lines  parallel  to  a  line  joining  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  to  the  upper  right-hand. 


as  follows : 


The  expression  (2)  is  called  a  Determinant  of  the  Third  Order. 

The  numerator  of  the  value  of  x  can  also  be  expressed  as  a  determinant, 

du  61,  ci 
d*,  &2»  C2 
d%,    bs,    cz 

as  may  be  verified  by  expanding  it  by  the  above  rule. 


The  numbers  in  the  first,  second,  etc.,  horizontal  lines, 
of  a  determinant,  are  said  to  be  in  the  first,  second,  etc.,  rows, 
respectively ;  and  the  numbers  in  the  first,  second,  etc.,  vertical 
columns,  in  the  first,  second,  etc.,  columns. 

The  numbers  constituting  the  determinant  are  called  its 
elements,  and  the  products  in  the  expanded  form  its  terms. 

Thus,  in  the  determinant  (2),  of  §  684,  the  elements  are 
^0^03,  etc.,  and  the  terms  axb<^,  —  axb^  etc. 
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Evaluate  the  following  determinants  : 

x+y,    z—'y  „      a  -  b,     —2a 

z  —  y,x  +  y'  2  b,    a  — b 


1. 


1,     6,     2 

8. 

4,     7,    3 

9,     8,    6 
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«,    4 

•    7 

2,     -1 

3,         1 

4. 

9,    0,    8 

ft. 

-  2,         4,         6 

&,    3,    2 

3,     -1,     -4 

a,    6,     c 

*  +  K 

7. 

&,    a,    d 

* 

8. 

*, 

c, 

a\    a 

V, 

2. 


Verify  the  following  by  expanding  the  determinants : 


1. 

«l  « 

I. 

1.  f.  * 

It     h     * 

z 

X 

• 

z  +  x 

9. 


11. 


ai,   &i,   Ci 

Cg, 

&s,  at 

mai, 

61,   Ci 

«li 

m6i,  Ci 

as,   6a,   Ca 

= 

c«,  &s,  as 

10. 

fftOs,     &g,    C2 

= 

as,  iw&si  Cs 

(Zg,     &8i     Cs 

ci?  61,  ai 

was,  &s»  eg 

ag,  m&g,  0s 

as,     62 »    C2 

=  ai 

&2,      Cs 
&8,      Cg 

-61 

0 

a*,    Cs 
a«f    cs 

+  Ci 

as, 

62 

b8 

■ 

•••,  n,  2l 


i.  If,  in  any  permutation  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3, 
greater  number  precedes  a  less,  there  is  said  to  be  an  inversion. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  five  numbers,  the  permutation  4,  3,  1,  5,  2  has  six 
inversions ;  4  before  1,  3  before  1,  4  before  2,  3  before  2,  5  before  2,  and 
4  before  3. 


Consider,  now,  the  ns  elements 


a2,» 


a 


i»,u 


a, 


'»,»       an,89 


a*, 


(1) 


The  notation  in  regard  to  suffixes,  in  (1),  is  that  the  first 
suffix  denotes  the  row,  and  the  second  the  column,  in  which 
the  element  is  situated. 

Thus,  akt  r  is  the  element  in  the  fcth  row  and  rth  column. 

Let  all  possible  products  of  the  elements  taken  n  at  a  time  be 
formed,  subject  to  the  restriction  that  each  product  shall  con- 
tain one  and  only  one  element  from  each  row,  and  one  and  only 
one  from  each  column,  and  write  them  so  that  the  first  suffixes 
shall  be  in  the  order  1,  2,  3,  •••,  n. 

This  is  equivalent  to  writing  all  the  permutations  of  the  numbers  1, 2, 
•  •*,  n  in  the  second  suffixes. 

Make  each  product  -f-  or  —  according  as  the  number  of  inver- 
sions in  the  second  suffixes  is  even  or  odd. 
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The  'Expression  (1)  is  called  a  Determinant  of  the  nth  Order. 

The  nfumber  of  terms  in  the  expanded  fonn  of  a  determinant  of  the  nth 
order  is  [Itj_(§  626). 

The  [elements  lying  in  the  diagonal  joining  the  upper  left- 
hand  tcl  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  are  said  to  be  in  the 
prtncipau  diagonal;  the  term  whose  factors  are  the  elements  in 
the  prirlcipal  diagonal  is  always  positive. 

The  determinant  (1)  of  §  686  is  sometimes  expressed  by  writing  only 
the  elements  in  the  principal  diagonal ;  thus, 

)  |  01, 1>    <*2,  2»     '"i    <*n,nl' 

Whw  in  the  form  (1)  of  §  686,  the  determinant  is  said  to  he  in  the 
Square  Form. 

687.  It  may  be  shown  that  the  definition  of  §  686  agrees 
with  that  of  §  684. 

For  consider  the  determinant 

°%li     O^j,     a2,8 
<h,l>    4fc»    <*8,$ 

The  products  of  the  elements  taken  3  at  a  time,  subject  to 
the  restriction  that  each  product  shall  contain  one  and  only 
one  element  from  each  row,  and  one  and  only  one  from  each 
columnj  the  first  suffixes  being  written  in  the  order  1,  2,  3,  are 

G^lG*,!0**    ah  1  a%  8  Og,  *     fll,  2  Q2, 1  O3,  3>    al,2a2,3a3.U    alt  3  Oj,  x  O^  j, 

and  a!,  8  a^aj,!. 

In  the  first  of  these  there  are  no  inversions  in  the  second 
suffixes ;  in  the  second  there  is  one,  3  before  2 ;  in  the  third 
there  is  one;  in  the  fourth,  two;  in  the  fifth,  two;  in  the 
sixth,  three. 

Then  by  the  rule  of  §  686,  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  products 
are  positive,  and  the  second,  third,  and  sixth  are  negative ;  and 
the  expanded  form  is 

<K\<h,l<h,Z  —  <h,l<k,Z<h,i  —  «1,2  02,1^3  +  01,202,8^1 

+  01.8  02,1  o^  —  olt8  Oj,  2  03,1, 
which  agrees  with  §  684. 
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If  in  any  permutation  of  the  letters  1,  2,  3,  •••,!«.  t*o 
numbers  be  interchanged,  the  number  of  inversions  is  in\ 
or  diminished  by  an  odd  number. 

m 

If  two  consecutive  numbers  be  interchanged,  the  nunjiber  of 
inversions  ig  increased  or  diminished  by  1. 

Thus,  if  •••  akmb  •••  is  a  permutation  of  1,  2,  3,  ••-,] 
number  of  inversions  in  •••  akmb  •••  differs  by  1  from  the 
in  •••  amkb  •••;   for  the  number  of  inversions  so  far 
numbers  preceding  k,  and  following  m,  is  concerned i 
affected  by  the  interchange. 

Now  let  •••  akbc  •••  efmg  •••  be  a  permutation  of  the  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  •  ••,  n,  having  p  numbers  between  k  and  m. 

By  interchanging  m  with/,  then  m  with  e,  and  so  on  in  sac- 
cession  with  each  of  the  p  4- 1  numbers  to  the  left  of  m,  m  i.  »v 
be  brought  to  the  left  of  k. 

Then,  by  interchanging  k  with  6,  then  k  with  c,  and  so  on  ti 
succession  with  each  of  thejp  numbers  to  the  right  of  k}  Zr  inay 
be  brought  to  the  right  of/. 

Thus,  k  and  m  may  be  interchanged  by  p  + 1  -f  p,  or  2p  + 1 
interchanges  of  consecutive  numbers ;  that  is,  by  an  odd  number 
of  interchanges  of  consecutive  numbers. 

It  follows  from  this  that,  if  k  and  m  be  interchanged,  the 
number  of  inversions  is  increased  or  diminished  by  an  odd 
number. 

689.   Any  permutation  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  •••,  n  can  bs 

obtained  from  any  other  by  repeated  interchanges  of  two 
numbers. 

If  we  commence  in  this  way  with  the  permutation  1,  2,  3, 
•  •-,  n  itself,  after  one  such  interchange  there  will  be  an  odd 
number  of  inversions  iu  the  resulting  permutation  (§  688). 

If  in  the  latter  we  interchange  two  numbers,  we  shall  have 
a  permutation  with  an  even  number  of  inversions. 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  since  the  whole  number  of  permuta- 
tions is  an  even  number,  we  shall  find  that  the  number  of  per- 
mutations with  an  odd  number  of  inversions  equals  the  number 
with  an  even  number  of  inversions. 
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It  follows  from  the  above  that,  in  the  expanded  form  of  the 
determinant  (1),  of  §  686,  the  number  of  positive  terms  equals 
the  number  of  negative  terms. 

690.  The  expanded  form  of  the  determinant  (1),  §  686,  may 
also  be  obtained  by  writing  the  second  suffixes  in  the  order 
1,  2,  3,  •••,  n,  and  making  each  product  +  or  —  according  as  the 
number  of  inversions  in  the  first  suffixes  is  even  or  odd. 

For  let  the  absolute  value  of  any  term,  obtained  by  the  rule 

of  §686,  be     .  a,,, a,,,- a..,;  (1) 

where  p,  q}  •••,  r  is  a  permutation  of  1,  2,  •••,  n. 
This  is  obtained  from  the  first  term 

ai,i<*s,«-"  a»,n  (2) 

by  changing  second  suffixes,  1  to  p,  2  to  q,  •••,  n  to  r. 

Since  p,  q}  -~,r  is  a  permutation  of  1,  2,  — ,«,  (2)  may  be 
written  a     afla..-ar  r; 

and  (1)  may  be  obtained  from  this  by  changing  first  suffixes, 
p  to  1,  q  to  2,  •••,  r  to  n. 

In  these  two  methods,  there  is  the  same  number  of  inter- 
changes of  two  suffixes,  and  the  term  (1)  will  therefore  have 
the  same  sign. 

PROPERTIES  OF  DETERMINANTS 

691.  A  determinant  is  not  altered  in  value  if  its  rows  are 
changed  to  columns,  and  its  columns  to  rows. 

The  truth  of  the  theorem  for  a  determinant  of  the  third  order  may 
easily  be  seen  by  expanding  the  determinants 


«lt 

bu 

Cl 

«i» 

<h, 

a8 

as, 

&2i 

d 

and 

&i, 

&2, 

bz 

as, 

&8, 

Cz 

Cl, 

C2, 

cz 

in  each  of  which,  by  §  684,  the  expanded  form  is 

ctibyCz  —  d\bzC2  +  dibzC\  —  a^biCz  +  azb\C%  —  (Z3&2C1. 
Proof  of  the  theorem. 
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Consider  the  determinants 


a 
a 


i.u 


<*!,* 


2,1* 


a 


2,» 


..., 
..., 


<*v 


a 


%n 


a, 


n,U 


a 


m* 


a 


n,« 


and 


•••i 


»■.! 


'■.1 


«1, 


«> 


»> 


<V 


Since  the  second  suffixes  of  the  first  determinant  are  the 
same  as  the  first  suffixes  of  the  second,  if  the  first  determinant 
be  expanded  by  the  rule  of  §  686,  and  the  second  by  the  rule 
of  §  690,  the  results  will  be  the  same. 

Therefore  the  determinants  are  equal. 

692.  A  determinant  is  changed  in  sign  if  any  two  consecutive 

rows,  or  any  two  consecutive  columns,  are  interchanged. 

The  truth  of  the  theorem  when  the  first  and  second  rows  of  a  determi- 
nant of  the  third  order  are  interchanged,  may  be  seen  by  expanding  the 
determinants 


au 

bu 

Cl 

a* 

b* 

Cg 

02» 

62» 

c* 

and 

ai» 

*i. 

Cl 

08, 

fc, 

c% 

a«, 

&*• 

c* 

By  §  684,  the  expanded  forms  are,  respectively, 

a\biCi  —  ai&sCs  +  (Z2&3C1  —  as&iCs  +  a%b\c%  —  a$b$Cu 
and  os&ics  —  asfaci  +  <U&8C*  —  aifacs  +  (kfhfii  —  Cfi&iG* ; 

one  of  which  is  the  negative  of  the  other. 

Proof  of  the  tJieorem. 
Consider  the  determinants 


and 


ai,u    ah* 


«Li 


<*►.' 


*€»» 


G^D       a»,» 


a 


«•■ 


the  qth.  and  rth  rows  of  the  first  being,  respectively,  the  rth 
and  gth  rows  of  the  second. 

Let  the  absolute  value  of  one  of  the  terms  of  the  first  deter- 
minant be  n     ...  „     „      ...  n     .  (J) 


a, 


af.i  <*r,«  •••  <*«,•; 


where  «,  •••,  t,  u,  •••,  v  is  a  permutation  of  1,  2,  •••,  n. 
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Since  the  element  in  the  gth  row  and  rth  column  of  the 
second  determinant  is  a^,,  and  the  element  in  the  rth  row 
and  uth  column  afi„,  the  absolute  value  of  the  corresponding 
term  of  the  second  determinant  may  be  obtained  from  (1)  by 
replacing  af|l  and  ajt„  by  a,,,  and  a9tU,  respectively;  that  is, 

The  latter  expression  is  also  the  absolute  value  of  one  of  the 
terms  of  the  first  determinant,  since  it  has  one  and  only  one 
element  from  each  row,  and  one  and  only  one  from  each 
column ;  and  writing  it  so  that  the  first  suffixes  shall  occur  in 
the  order  1,  2,  •••,  n,  we  have 

a%»m"a**ar,t"ma*,r  (2) 

Now  whatever  the  number  of  inversions  in  the  second  suf- 
fixes of  (1),  a,  •••,  t,  u,  •••,  v,  the  number  of  inversions  in  the 
second  suffixes  of  (2),  «,•••,  w,  ty  •••,  v,  differs  from  it  by  unity ; 
for  in  the  first  case  t  precedes  u,  and  in  the  second  u  pre- 
cedes t 

Hence,  the  terms  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first  determinant  are  of 
opposite  sign  (§  686). 

That  is,  any  two  terms  of  the  given  determinants  of  equal 
absolute  value  are  of  opposite  sign;  and  hence  the  determi- 
nants themselves  are  of  equal  absolute  value  and  opposite  sign. 

It  follows,  from  §§  691  and  692,  that  if  two  consecutive 
columns  are  interchanged,  the  sign  of  the  determinant  is 
changed. 


A  determinant  is  changed  in  sign  if  any  two  rows,  or  any 
two  columns,  are  interchanged. 

It  follows  from  the  proof  of  §  688  that  any  two  rows,  or 
any  two  columns,  of  a  determinant  may  be  interchanged  by  an 
odd  number  of  interchanges  of  consecutive  rows  or  columns. 

But  every  interchange  of  two  consecutive  rows  or  columns 
changes  the  sign  of  the  determinant  (§  692). 

Therefore,  the  sign  of  the  determinant  is  changed  if  any  two 
rows,  or  my  two  columns,  are  interchanged. 
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GSH.   Cyclical  Interchange  of  Rows  or  Columns. 

By  n  —  1  successive  interchanges  of  two  consecutive  rows, 
the  first  row  of  a  determinant  of  the  nth  order  may  be  made 
the  last. 

Thus,  by  §  692,  the  determinant 


a>u 

K 

"'} 

Wll 

<h> 

b» 

*"f 

ni? 

<*»> 

*« 

m"f 

Mn 

a*     6, 


m, 


rn> 


is  equal  to  (—  l)*-1 

The  above  is  called  a  cyclical  interchange  of  rows. 

In  like  manner,  by  n  —  1  successive  interchanges  of  two 
consecutive  columns,  the  first  column  of  a  determinant  of  the 
nth  order  may  be  made  the  last. 


If  two  rows,  or  two  columns,  of  a  determinant  are  iden- 
tical, the  value  of  the  determinant  is  zero. 

The  truth  of  the  theorem  when  the  first  two  rows  of  a  determinant  of 
the  third  order  are  identical,  may  be  seen  by  expanding  the  determinant 

ait    &ii    ci 

By  §  684,  the  expanded  form  is 

a\b\C2  —  ctibtCi  +  aibzCi  —  aib\c%  +  Oj&iCi  —  o*oiCi,  or  0. 

Proof  of  the  theorem. 

Let  D  be  the  value  of  a  determinant  having  two  rows,  or 
two  columns,  identical. 

If  these  rows,  or  columns,  are  interchanged,  the  value  of  the 
resulting  determinant  is  —  D  (§  693). 

But  since  the  rows,  or  columns,  which  are  interchanged  are 
identical,  the  two  determinants  are  of  equal  value. 

Hence,  D  =  —  D;  and  therefore  D  =  0. 


If  each  element  in  one  column,  or  in  one  rmo,  is  the  sum 
of  m  terms,  the  determinant  can  be  expressed  as  the  sum  of  ffl 
determinants. 
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The  truth  of  the  theorem  when  each  element  in  the  first  colnmn  of  a 
determinant  of  the  third  order  is  the  sum  of  two  terms,  may  be  seen  by 
expanding  the  determinant ;  consider,  for  example,  the  determinant 

ai  +  di,  61,  Ci 
as  +  <k,  &a,  C2 
as  +  o«,    &8»    c8 

By  §  684,  the  expanded  form  is 

(«i  +  dx)  (p2Ct  -  68ca)  +  (02  +  <h)  (&sCi  -  &!<*) 
+  (a8  +  d8)(&iC2-62Ci) 
=  ai(&jCs  -  bac*)  +  aa(68ci  -  &ic8)  +  a8(&i<*  -  62ci) 
+  a"i(&«ca  -  &»<*)  +  da(68Ci  -  bid)  +  osC&iC*  -  &*Ci) 


«ii 

fc, 

Cl 

du 

61. 

Cl 

««i 

&*, 

C2 

+ 

<*2, 

62, 

ca 

«ti 

*8, 

cs 

<*8, 

&8, 

Cs 

Proof  of  the  theorem. 
Consider  the  determinant 


<^\i 


a{ 


«,r> 


a 


n,» 


(1) 


Let  each  element  in  the  rth  column  be  the  sum  of  m  terms, 
as  follows:  0^=^  +  0,+  ...  +/» 

a2|f.=  6a-f  C2+  •••  +/j, 


a%r=&»  +  c»H h/». 


Let  alf,  •••  aftf.  •••  a*if  be  the  absolute  value  of  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  (1) ;  then, 

=  (alt,...6,  ...a„,f)+  ...  +(aliJ,-.-/ff  ...a^,). 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  determinant  (1)  can  be  ex- 
pressed as  the  sum  of  the  determinants 


a^x,    •••,    ft*,    •••,    a*,. 


+  —  + 


<*i,i>    —1  /i>    •••>    0i,» 

««,!>       *••>     /*       '"J       ««,• 


G»,b       ""I     /* 


n>      "'1 


<V 
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697.  If  all  the  elements  in  one  column,  or  in  one  row,  art 
multiplied  by  the  same  number,  the  determinant  is  multiplied  by 
this  number. 

The  truth  of  the  theorem,  when  all  the  elements  in  the  first  column 
of  a  determinant  of  the  third  order  are  multiplied  by  the  same  number, 
may  be  seen  by  expanding  the  determinant. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  determinant 

a*»    ft»i    Ct  .  (1) 

Multiplying  each  element  In  the  first  column  by  *,  we  have 

19101,      &i,      Ci 

t»Os,     6j,     Cj  .  (2) 

WM»8>     bti     G| 

The  expanded  form  of  (2)  is 

mai(btCg  -  &*<*)  +  mat(68ci  -  &i<5»)  +  mas(Mi  —  fe<H)f 

which  is  m  times  the  expanded  form  of  (1). 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  (2)  equals  (1)  multiplied  by  m. 

Proof  of  the  theorem. 
Consider  the  determinant 


(1) 


Multiplying  each  element  in  the  rth  column  by  m,  we  have 

«2,1>     '")     W&lD     '"t     ^n 


a*,l>     "•>     ma»,r>    •">    <^i 


(2) 


Let  dip-*  (tq  r—  a^ ,  be  the  absolute  value  of  one  of  the  terms 
of  (1).   ■ 

Replaoing  a^r  by  ma^n  the  absolute  value  of  the  corre- 
sponding term  of  (2)  is  wiaLp»afftr"-aJ,<,. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  determinant  (2)  equals  m 
times  the  determinant  (1). 
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If  all  the  elements  in  any  column,  or  row,  be  multiplied 
by  the  same  number,  and  either  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  the 
corresponding  elements  in  another  column,  or  row,  the  value  of 
the  determinant  is  not  changed. 

Let  the  elements  in  the  rth  column  of  the  following 
determinant  be  multiplied  by  m,  and  added  to  the  correspond- 
ing elements  in  the  gth  column. 


Oi,  •  ••,   a. 


«> 


a. 


•  ••,  cv,  •••,  an 


biy  •••,   6f,   •••,   br,  •••,  bn 
*u  •••*  kt,   •••>  ft*  •••>  K 


We  then  obtain  the  determinant 


(i) 


a\y   "•>  a9  +  mar,   •••,  ar, 
&i>    •"}   bq  +  mbr,    — ,   b^ 

&d   •••,  kq  +  mkr,    •••,  kn 
which,  by  §§  696  and  697,  is  equal  to 


•">     <*n 


•f  K 


(2) 


\a 


i» 


'i> 


•,  cl,   •••,   a*, 


■, », 


+  m 


'>     «r, 


9     «n 


ab   •••,  ar, 


fc 


•,  &„    •••,   fcr,   •••,   fc„ 


&!,   •••,  kp   •••,   fcr>    -'i   h 

But  the  coefficient  of  m  is  zero  (§  695). 
Whence,  the  determinant  (2)  is  equal  to  (1). 

699.  Minors. 

If  the  elements  in  any  m  rows  and  any  m  columns  of  a 
determinant  of  the  nth  order  be  erased,  the  remaining  ele- 
ments form  a  determinant  of  the  (n  — m)th  order. 

This  determinant  is  called  an  mth  Minor  of  the  given  deter- 
minant. ,  ,  , 

Qfi  K   <h7   ft>   *i 

-  «&   &&   <%,  df,  e% 
is  a  second  minor  of 


Thus, 


Oj,  di,  ei 
ctj,  d^  e9 


a*   K   <5s,   d*  ez 

aA>     *4»     C4>     &4>     *4 

<V,  6„  cv  dt)  e, 
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It  is  obtained  by  erasing  the  second  and  fourth  rows,  and 
the  second  and  third  columns,  of  the  latter  determinant 


700.    To  find  the  coefficient  ofa1A  in  the  determinant 


^u   a»,» 


a 


n.n 


(1) 


By  §  686,  the  absolute  values  of  the  terms  which  involve 
altl  are  obtained  by  forming  all  possible  products  of  the  ele- 
ments taken  n  at  a  time,  subject  to  the  restrictions  that  the 
first  element  shall  be  au  lt  and  that  each  product  shall  contain 
one  and  only  one  element  from  each  row  except  the  first,  and 
one  and  only  one  from  each  column  except  the  first. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  coefficient  of  Oitl  in  (1)  may 
be  obtained  by  forming  all  possible  products  of  the  following 
elements  taken  n  —  1  at  a  time, 


<h,  2>    a%  3> 


a»t2>     an,S9 


"••#     a*» 


subject  to  the  restriction  that  each  product  shall  contain  one 
and  only  one  element  from  each  row,  and  one  and  only  one  from 
each  column,  writing  the  first  suffixes  in  the  order  2,  3,  •••,  n, 
and  making  each  product  -f-  or  —  according  as  the  number  of 
inversions  in  the  second  suffixes  is  even  or  odd. 

Then  by  §  686,  the  coefficient  of  ah  i  is 


a„  o.   a 


n,2>    «*m*     ""»    ««.» 


a. 


that  is,  the  minor  obtained  by  erasing  the  first  row  and  the 
first  column  of  the  given  determinant. 

703-  By  aid  of  §  700,  a  determinant  of  any  order  may  be 
expressed  as  a  determinant  of  any  higher  order. 
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Thus, 


<h> 

bu   cx 

a* 

6s,   Cg 

:= 

a* 

hy  <k 

1,  0,  0,  0 

0,  alt  bl9  c, 

0,  a„  62,  cj 

0,  a*  &«,  c» 


1,  0,  0,  0,  0 

0,  1,  0,  0,  0 

0,  0,  a,,  &u  Cj 

0,  0,  a2,  62,  Cj 

0,  0,  as,  68,  <% 


,  etc. 


702.  Coefficient  of  any  element  of  a  Determinant 
To  find  the  coefficient  of  63,  in  the  determinant 


<h>  &i> 

Ci 

dj,    &2> 

Cj 

o»  &» 

Cs 

(1) 


By  two  interchanges  of  consecutive  rows,  the  last  row  may 
be  made  the  first ;  thus,  by  §  692,  the  determinant  equals 


<-iy 


<h> 

&8> 

c8 

a1} 

K 

<a 

«2» 

K 

c2 

(2) 


By  interchanging  the  first  two  columns,  the  determinant 
(2)  equals  b»  a*  * 

(- 1)»  blf  a,,  c,  •  (3) 

By  §  700,  the  coefficient  of  63,  in  (3),  is 


That  is,  the  coefficient  of  the  element  in  the  third  row  and 
second  column  equals  (— l)8*2  multiplied  by  that  minor  of  (1) 
which  is  obtained  by  erasing  the  third  row  and  second  column. 

We  will  now  consider  the  general  case ;  to  find  the  coefficient 
of  a^r  in  the  determinant 


«i.n 


a 


i.r» 


«i. 


a 


*,U 


a, 


*,r> 


a. 


*,» 


(4) 


Gn.D 


a 


»,  r> 


ai»,n' 
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By  A:  — 1  interchanges  of  consecutive  rows,  and  r—  1  inter- 
changes of  consecutive  columns,  the  element  a*,,  may  be 
brought  to  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 

Thus,  by  §  692,  the  determinant  equals 


(-i)"(- ir1 


a 


'*. » 


«v 


a 


'ft,  r>       <*m  U 


a. 


a 


'»,  • 


Then,  by  §  700,  the  coefficient  of  <*»,,.  is 


(-1) 


ft+r-J 


Gl,U 


<h, 


But  (- 1)*+-2  =  (-  l)*+r  -*-  (- l)2  =  (- 1)** 

Hence,  the  coefficient  of  the  element  in  the  fcth  row  and  rth 
column  equals  (—  l)*+r,  multiplied  by  that  minor  of  (4)  which 
is  obtained  by  erasing  the  kth.  row  and  rth  column. 

703.  By  aid  of  §  702,  a  determinant  of  any  order  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  determinants  of  any  lower  order. 

Thus,  since  every  term  of  a  determinant  contains  one  and 
only  one  element  from  the  first  row,  we  have, 


<*!,    6D    c„    dx 

&* 

Cjj,       <*j 

Oj,     Cjs,     d, 

ctj,    &j,    Cj,    rtj 

=  a, 

b» 

<*     ** 

-&i 

a»     P»     dj 

<h>     °&     ca>     "8 

K 

c4,     d4 

a4>    c4>    d4 

On,    0*    C4,    at 

<h, 

h*    d, 

a*      &j,      Cj 

+  <h 

<h> 

&»    dj 

-d> 

<**      K     Cj 

o>a> 

64,    d4 

«4,        &4>       £4 

and  each  of  the  latter  determinants  may  in  turn  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  determinants  of  the  second  order. 

704.  Evaluation  of  Determinants. 

The  method  of  §  703  may  be  used  to  express  a  determinant 
of  any  order  higher  than  the  third  in  terms  of  determinants 
of  the  third  order,  which  may  be  evaluated  by  the  rule  of  §  684. 
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1.  Evaluate 


The  theorem  of  §  698  may  often  be  employed  to  shorten  the 
process,  as  shown  in  Ex.  1. 

5,  7,  8,  6 

11,  16,  13,  11 

14,  24,  20,  23 

7,  13,  12,  2 

Subtracting  the  first  row  from  the  lapt,  twice  the  first  row 
from  the  second,  and  three  times  the  first  row  from  the  third 
(§  698),  the  determinant  becomes 


,  by  §  697. 


Subtracting  five  times  the  second  row  from  the  first,  adding 
the  second  row  to  the  third,  and  subtracting  the  second  row 
from  the  last,  we  have 


5, 

7, 

8, 

6 

5, 

7, 

8, 

6 

1, 
-1, 

2, 
3, 

-3, 

-4, 

-1 
6 

=  2 

1, 
-1, 

2, 

3, 

-3, 

-4, 

-1 
5 

2, 

«, 

4, 

-4 

1, 

3, 

2, 

-2 

0, 

-3, 

23, 

11 

1, 

2, 

-3, 

-1 

0, 

5, 

-7, 

4 

o, 

1, 

5, 

-1 

-2 


-8,  23,  11 
5,  -7,  4 
1,        5,     -1 


,  by  §  702. 


The  object  of  the  above  process  is  to  pnt  the  given  deter- 
minant in  such  a  form  that  all  but  one  of  the  elements  in  one 
column  shall  be  zero ;  the  determinant  can  then  be  expressed 
as  a  determinant  of  the  third  order  by  §  702.   . 

The  last  determinant  may  be  evaluated  by  §  684 ;  but  it  is 
better  to  subtract  five  times  the  first  column  from  the  second, 
and  then  add  the  first  column  to  the  last ;  thus, 

-3,      38,8 


-2 


=  -2 


38,8 
-32,9 


=  -  2(342  +  266)  =>  - 1196. 


5,  -  32,  9 
1,       0,0 

2.  Prove  that  a  +  b  +  c  is  a  factor  of  the  determinant 


a, 

*>, 

c 

c, 

a, 

b 

*>, 

c, 

a 
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Adding  the  second  and  third  columns  in  succession  to  the 
first,  the  given  determinant  equals 

a  -h  b  -f  c,  b,  c 
c  +a  +  b,  a,  b 
b  +  c  +  a,    c,    a 

Since  every  term  contains  an  element  from  the  first  column, 
a  +  b  +  c  is  a  factor  of  the  given  determinant. 

x*,    a? 


3.  Evaluate 


V*,    f 
**,    z* 


If  x  be  put  equal  to  y,  the  determinant  has  two  rows  identical, 
and  equals  zero  (§  695). 

Then,  x  —  y  must  be  a  factor  (§  180) ;  and  in  like  manner, 
y  —  z  and  z  —  x  are  factors. 

Let  the  given  determinant  =  X(x  —  y)(y  —  z)(z  —  x). 

To  determine  X,  we  observe  that  x,  y,  and  z  are  factors  of 
the  determinant;  then,  X  must  equal  xyz,  as  is  evident  by 
noticing  that  the  first  term  in  the  expanded  form  is  +xyh?, 
and  the  value  of  the  determinant  is  xyz(x  —  y)(jy  —  z)(z  —  x). 


EXERCISE  115 
Evaluate  the  following  determinants : 


1. 


2. 


10. 


7, 

8, 

9 

28, 

35, 

40 

*     4. 

21, 

26, 

80 

9,  13,  17 
11,  15,  19 
17,    21,    25 


5. 


—  a,  6,  c,  0 
6,  —  a,  0,  c 
c,      0,  —a,     6 


0, 


6,  —a 


1,    a,    a» 

1.    b,    &8 
1,    c,     c* 


26, 

28, 

10 

14, 

11, 

9 

•     6. 

21, 

17, 

14 

11. 


JO)  «Cj  tC,  30 

x,  y,  a,  x 

x,  x,  y,  x 

x,  x,  x,  y 


1,    1,    1 

**,  »*,  *• 

$. 

*»,    y»,    *» 

1, 

1, 

1,    1 

8, 

11, 

7, 

25,    7 
1,    3 

•     9. 

1, 

6, 

6,    6 

3,  1, 

4,  10, 
8,  9, 
6,  15, 

6,  16, 

6,  16, 

7,  14, 
3,  18, 

2,  3, 

3,  7, 
6,  10, 

8,  4, 


5, 

U, 

1, 
21, 


2 

6 

4 
9 


19. 


a, 
ft, 

6, 


11,  10 

12,  9 
10,  11 

9,  12 

5,  9 
8,  11 
4,      2 

6,  10. 

a,  by  a 

6,  5,  a 

a,  a,  a 

a,  ft,  o 
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18. 


14. 


0,  1,      1,      1 

1,  0,  a*,  6* 
1,  a8,  0,  c2 
1,  &*,    C*,    0 

7,  10,    13,      3 

14,  19,    27,      6 

24,  33,    41,     10 

31,  47,    64,     16 


15. 


3,  -2,       0 
1,-6,       2 

4,  3,-5 
2 


16. 


5,  - 
4, 

-1, 
0,       6,   -4, 

1,  1,  1,  1 

a,  6,  c,  d 

a2,  ft2,  c2,  <P 

a8,  &»,  c8,  d8 


17.  Prove  that  a  +  b  +  c  ie  a  factor  of  the  determinant 

(a  +  &)*,       <*,  c* 

a8,        (&  +  c)»,       a* 
6*,  &*,       (c  +  a)2 

18.  Prove  that  a  +  6  +  c  —  d  is  a  factor  of  the  determinant 

a,       6,      c,  —  d 


6, 

a, 

-<*, 

c 

c, 

-<*, 

a, 

6 

-*' 

.c, 

&, 

a 

708.  Let  Ar,  BT,  •••,  JT„  denote  the  coefficients  of  the  ele- 
ments Oy,  &„  •••,&,,  respectively,  in  the  determinant 

flu     &i>     •••>     &1 


dj,     6j 


*■ 


a, 


nl 


'»> 


(l) 


Then,  since  every  term  of  the  determinant  contains  one  and 
only  one  element  from  the  first  column,  the  value  of  the  deter- 
minant is  Aai  +  A^  +  ...  +  ^ 

In  like  manner,  the  value  of  the  determinant  also  equals 
BA  +  B&  +  ...  +  Bnbn}  .-,  KA  +  KJc,  +  .-  +  KJcn. 

70&  With  the  notation  of  §  705,  if  mly  m*,  ••• ,  mn  are  the 
elements  in  any  column  of  the  determinant  (1),  of  §  705,  except 
the  first,  AiMi  +  jiirrt2  +  . . .  +  ^mn 

is  the  value  of  a  determinant,  which  differs  from  (1)  only  in 
having  mly  m*  .«•,  mn  instead  of  a^  a2,  ••«,  c^  as  the  elements  in 
the  first  column. 
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Then,  Axmi  +  A^m^  +  •••  +  A^mn  =  0; 

for  it  is  the  value  of  a  determinant  which  has  two  columns 
identical. 

In  like  manner,  if  %  m*  •••,  mn  are  the  elements  in  any 
column  of  the  determinant  (1),  except  the  second, 

Bitfii  +  jBjWIj -j*  •••  +  -S«wiw  c=  0 ; 
and  so  on. 

SOLUTION  07  EQUATIONS 

707.  Let  it  be  required  to  solve  the  following  system  of  n 
linear,  simultaneous  equations,  involving  n  unknown  numbers : 

a&x  +  .«  +  QiXr  +  —  4-  kxxn  =*Pi-  (1) 

flA  +  —  +»*+•••  +  ***»  =  A-  (2) 


I  a^  +  —  +  q*Pr  +  —  +  *A  =!>»•  (3) 

I^t  Oi>  Q»  •••*  On  denote  the  coefficients  of  the  elements  q» 
fo  -"i  9«  respectively,  in  the  determinant 

<*n  •••>  (to  "••*  ^i 
Oj,  ••«,  ^g,  ..«,  A^ 


Z>=* 


a 


Hi 


'">Qnt  •"jfcp 


Multiplying  equations  (1),  (2),  •-.,  (3)  by  Qi>  Q»  --*>  &> 
respectively,  &nd  adding,  we  have 

*i(Qi<h  +  Q*h+  —  +  QaH  — 

+  Sr(Ql?l  +  Qrffe  +  —  +  QnQn)+  — 

+  «L(QA  +  QA+  -  +  W=  QlPl  +  Q*Pi+~'  +  QnPn- 

By  §  706,  the  coefficient  of  each  unknown  number,  except  x* 
is  zero. 

By  §  705,  the  coefficient  of  xr  is  2);  also,  the  second  member 
is  the  value  of  a  determinant  which  differs  from  D  only  in 
having  p17  p^  ••.,  pu  instead  of  gto  q%  ••-,  qn  as  the  elements  in 
the  rth  column. 

Denoting  the  latter  by  D„  we  have 


xj)  =  /)„  and  xr  =  -^r. 


* 
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The  determinant  D  is  called  the  Discriminant  of  the  given 
system  of  equations. 

706.    Ex.  Find  the  value  of  y  from  the  equations 

'  3  x  -  5  y  +7  *  s  28. 
2aj  +  6y-92=-23. 
4s-2y-5z*=       9. 

The  denominator  of  the  value  of  y  is  the  determinant 

3,  -6,       7 
2,       6,-9 

4,  -2,   -5 

The  numerator  is  obtained  by  putting  for  the  second  column 
the  second  members  of  the  given  equations. 


Therefore, 


3,.     28, 

7 

2, '-23, 

-9 

%l  ■ 

4,         9, 

-5 

y  — 

3,   -   5, 

7 

2,         6, 

-9 

4,   -  2, 

-6 

630 
-210 


=  -3. 


709.  Consider  the   following   system  of  n  homogeneous 
linear  equations,  involving  n  unknown  numbers: 

aA  +  Ms  +  <h*a  H h  Mit-i  +  K*»  =■  0. 

<V>i  +  M»  +  <WH hMn-i  +  ^aO.  (1) 


.  ^  4-  Ms+  W%+  — +  *A-i+  K**  =  0. 
One  solution  of  the  system  is  a^  =  0,  a^  =  0,  •••,  »«  «  0. 
We  will  now  find  what  relations  must  hold  between  the 
coefficients  in  order  that  there  may  be  other  solutions. 
We  may  write  the  given  system 

Mi  +  <&$  +  '"  +  Mn  =  —  <*!*!• 


Ms  +  <**H h*M  =  — aft. 


(2) 

Ms  +  CA+  —  +  M»=  -  flift. 
We  will  now  use  the  last  n  —  1  of  these  equations  to  express 
the  values  of  a^,  •••,  xn  in  terms  of  xl. 
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By  §  707, 


«,- 


—  anXU      Cni 


k 


02,       C» 


/Cj 


'»»      v«l 


•>     ^« 


—  =  — 


*1 


a* 

<fe 

•••» 

*» 

a«> 

c«> 

•••> 

*. 

b* 

Cj, 

••"> 

*i 

• 

•      ■» 

• 

• 

&- 

c« 

— > 

*. 

with  results  of  similar  form  for  a%,  •••,  xn. 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  first  equation  of  system  (1), 
and  clearing  of  fractions,  we  have 


2i 


a, 


bf,  c,,    •••,   fcg 


•         •         • 


&*i    Ciu    ••">    ^ 


-&i 


Oj,     Cj,     •••,     fcj 


a 


f»>     ^al 


—  ...  —  ATj 


-Cl 


&2>      <**>     "•)     ** 
&•>      «W     "'I    K 


&n>       "•>      &»>      <** 

By  §  693,  the  coefficient  of  x^  equals 


=  0. 


(3) 


<h 


b»   •••,  K 

•     •     • 

-6, 

&w    "•»   *» 

Oj,    Cj,    •••,    &g 

•          •           •           » 

+  c, 

On)  Cm   •••,  kn 

a*  6*  d*  •••,  &g 
«n>  &»>  d*  —j  ** 


That  is  (§  702), 


aly    bly    •••,    &! 
a*    6j,     •••,    A^ 


a»>    &*>     ••• 


,    *■ 


(*) 


If  the  determinant  (4)  equals  0,  equation  (3)  is  satisfied  when 
&!  has  any  real  value. 

Then,  if  the  discriminant  of  the  given  system  vanishes,  the 
system  has  an  indefinitely  great  number  of  solutions. 

If  any  real  number,  m,  be  taken  as  a  value  of  Xi,  the  corresponding 
value  of  &2  must  be 


—  m 


as, 

c* 

— i    kt 

Oni 

dii 

— ,   *» 

68l 

Ca, 

..-,     A* 

&», 

Cn, 

•••,    A* 
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Similar  considerations  hold  with  respect  to  xg,  •••,«». 

710.  Consider  the  following  system  of  n  linear  equations 
involving  n  —  1  unknown  numbers  : 

'  <hxi  +  Mi  H h  Qixn-i  4-  &i  =  0. 

a&i  +  MH H  fc»*-i  4- &>  =  0. 


a*«i + M2  +  •  • "  4-  g*sn-i  4-  fc»  =  0. 

Multiplying  the  terms  of  each  equation  by  w,  we  have 

'  axuxx  4-  biiiX}  +  •  •  •  4-  qxiixn.x  4-  A^u  =  0. 
Osuo^  +  &suo;s  4-  •  •  •  4-  q%u%n-\  4-  AJjW  =  0. 


(1) 


<tnuxl-hbntixa'] h  qnuxH_x  4-  kHu  =  0. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  system  of  n  homogeneous  linear 
equations,  involving  the  n  unknown  numbers,  ux^  ux*  •••, 
wa?,^!,  u. 

By  §  709,  the  condition  which  must  hold  in  order  that  the 
system  (1)  may  have  possible  solutions  is 

<h>    K     '"}     Vi,    &i 
<h>    hi,     •••,     q*    k2 


a 


n> 


'n> 


q*,  K 


=0. 


This,  then,  is  the  condition  which  must  hold  in  order  that  the 
equations  of  the  given  system  may  be  consistent. 

711.  Multiplication  of  Determinants. 

Consider  the  determinant 

axcx  4-  OsC?!,  bxcx  4-  b^dx 
a1c24-a2d2,   bfa  +  bjli 

By  §  696,  this  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 


4- 


ttiCj,   bxc2 
That  is,  by  §  697, 


+ 


a*fLto   bxc^ 


+ 


aj&x,  b^&i 


afix 


Cj,    C| 


+  <ht>2 


+  «A 


+  aj>i 


dx,   dx 
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The  first  and  last  determinants  are  zero,  since  they  have  two 
columns  identical. 

Then,  by  §  692,  the  given  determinant  equals 


afis 


Ci,  di 
c*  dg 


-aA 


=  (<*,&, -aA) 


©b  dx 

Cj,   d^ 

= 

Civ    bi 

X 

Cx,   di 
Cj,   d, 

That  is,  the  product  of  two  determinants  of  the  second  order 
can  be  expressed  as  a  determinant  of  the  second  order. 

Again,  consider  the  determinant 

Oidi  +  a&i  +  asfi,  bidi  +  b&i  +  bsfi,  c^  +  c#x  +  c^ 
a,d,  +  Ojej  +  Oj/j,  ^d,  4-  b&  4-  63/*  Cjdj  +  <%  +  cj, 
fli^s  +  <Vh  +  Oa/»   Ms  +  &A  +  &3A   <**$  +  <*J8  +  <*/» 

By  §  696,  this  equals  the  sum  of  twenty-seven  determinants, 
of  which  the  following  are  types : 


<hdi, 
<hd* 
(hd& 


Csf* 
c^fs 


a-idi, 
<hd* 


Ctfi 

Cvy2 
C263 


flidi, 
(hd* 
(hd*, 


bidi, 
bid* 
bid* 


Cjdj 

Cida 


That  is,  by  §  697, 
*h*     eu    fi 

Qf)P?Pz     d^,       €2,      J2 

d&    e&    fs 


Olbify 


di, 

dl9 

<*i 

dx, 

*, 

<*> 

d* 

dg, 

ej 

,       ttx&jC! 

<*» 

dj, 

^ 

<h, 

d» 

«a 

4» 

<** 

d, 

The  eighteen  determinants  of  the  second  type,  and  the  three 
of  the  third  type,  are  all  zero  by  §  695. 

Hence,  the  given  determinant  equals 


OiftaCj 


+  <*J>& 


dlf 

«1> 

/1 

d2, 

Cj, 

/• 

+  OiVi 

da, 

C8, 

/. 

«b 

/., 

<*, 

«» 

A 

d, 

+  a,6iCs 

«8, 

A 

<*, 

dlf 

/.. 

€1 

d„ 

A 

«8 

+  0,6,0, 

^8> 

A 

*3 

A 

d,, 

^i 

A 

dj, 

e2 

+  086^ 

A 

dj, 

6s 

«i> 

*,  /1 

e«, 

<*a  /* 

«» 

d»  /» 

A 

«j,      (?! 

A 

€»    d, 

A 

«*    d» 
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67  §  692,  the  above  equals 


or, 


a* 


&* 

Ci 

&* 

<* 

X 

&» 

4» 

4»    %,    /a 


That  is,  the  product  of  two  determinants  of  the  third  order 
can  be  expressed  as  a  determinant  of  the  third  order. 
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flolve  the  following  by  determinants 

z  +  2y  +  Szz*  4. 

1.     3*+5y+    *  =  18. 

4x  +    y  +  2*  =  12. 


2. 


8x-3y-7*=x     85. 

ac  +  6y-4s=-12. 

2ac-6y  +    *  =     33. 


6.  Express 


8.  Express 


7.  Express 


4,    -8 

-7,       8 

1.  2,   -6 
0,-1,       1 

2,  -3,   -6 

6,  0,  1 
-6,  2,  ~-l 
-1,   -8,       4 


-6,    - 

10, 

• 

-1. 

-7, 


2, 
4, 


fc  -f    y  +    *  «*  1. 
a*x  +  JPy  +  c*«  =s  (P. 

*+y+*+w*     1. 

2fc  +  3y-4*  +  6«=5~81. 

3x-4y-f6*  +  6tt=i-22. 

k4x  +  5y-6s-    tea- 18. 

as  a  determinant. 


6 

7 


-1,   -3 
-4,    -6 

0,       2 


as  a  determinant* 


3 

6 


as  a  determinant    (Com- 
pare §701.) 


S.  Express  the  square  of 


a,  5,  c 
&,  c,  a 
c,  a,  & 


as  a  determinant. 
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XXXVII.    THEORY  OP  EQUATIONS 

712.  Every  equation  of  the  nth  degree,  with  one  unknown 
number,  can  be  written  in  the  form 

ar+Pi&-l+Pf?~*-\ hj>—i3+p.  =  0;  (1) 

where  the  coefficients  may  be  positive  or  negative,  integral  or 
fractional,  rational  or  irrational,  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  com- 
plex, or  zero. 

If  no  coefficient  equals  zero,  the  equation  is  said  to  be  Com- 
plete; otherwise,  it  is  said  to  be  Incomplete. 

We  shall  call  (1)  the  General  Form  of  the  equation  of  the 
nth  degree. 

713.  It  will  be  proved  in  the  Appendix  that  every  equation 
of  the  above  form  has  at  least  one  root,  real,  pure  imaginary,  or 
complex. 

714.  (Converse  of  §  183.)    If  a  is  a  root  of  the  equation 

* +P1**"1  +  -  +1>«-1»  +Pn  =  0,  (1) 

the  first  member  is  divisible  by  x  —  a. 

If  a  is  a  root  of  (1),  a*  +Pian~l  +  •••  +pn  =  0. 
But  by  §  139,  a*  +pia*~l  -f  •••  -fpn  is  the  remainder  obtained 
by  dividing  the  first  member  of  (1)  by  x  —  a. 
Then,  the  first  member  of  (1)  is  divisible  by  *  —  a. 

715.  Number  of  Roots. 

An  equation  of  the  nth  degree  has  n  roots,  and  not  more  than  n. 

Let  the  equation  be 

&  +Pi&~1  +P<P?-2+  -  +J>n-i*+.P«  =  0.  (1) 

By  §  713,  this  equation  has  at  least  one  root. 
Let  a  be  this  root  j  then  by  §  714,  the  first  member  is  divisible 
by  x  —  a,  and  the  equation  may  be  put  in  the  form 
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By  §  182,  the  latter  equation  may  be  solved  by  placing 

x  —  a  sss  0, 
and  a*-1  +  q#?-*  +  ...  +  qn_lX  +  qn  =  0.  (2) 

Equation  (2)  must  also  have  at  least  one  root. 
Let  b  be  this  root ;  then  (2)  may  be  written 

(*-6)(aJ-2  +  r8af-«-f...+rfl.1aj  +  ^)  =  0, 
and  the  equation  may  be  solved  by  placing 

oj— 6  =  0, 
and  af-'  +  Tyc*"*  H h  rn^x  +  rn  =  0. 

Continuing  the  process  until  n  —  1  binomial  factors  have 
been  divided  out,  we  shall  arrive  finally  at  an  equation  of  the 
first  degree,  x_  A.  =  0.  whenCe,  x  =  k. 

Therefore,  the  given  equation  has  the  n  roots  a,  b,  •••,  Jc. 
The  roots  are  not  necessarily  unequal;  compare  note,  §  188. 

71&  Depression  of  Equations. 

It  follows  from  §  715  that,  if  m  roots  of  an  equation  of  the 
nth  degree  are  known,  the  equation  may  be  depressed  to 
another  equation  of  the  (n  —  m)th  degree,  which  shall  contain 
the  other  n  —  m  roots. 

Thus,  if  all  but  two  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  are  known, 
these  two  may  be  obtained  from  the  depressed  equation  by  the 
rules  for  quadratics. 

Ex.  Two  roots  of  the  equation  9a4  — 37a^—  8a?  +  20  =  0  are 
2  and  —  f ;  what  are  the  others  ? 

By  §  714,  the  first  member  of  the  given  equation  is  divisible 
by  (a?  —  2)  (3 a? -f- 5),  or  3a*  —  x  — 10. 

Dividing  9  x4  -  37  x*  -  8  x  +  20  by  3  x*  -  x  -  10,  the  quotient 
\s3x*+x  —  2. 

Then  the  depressed  equation  is 

3x8  +  oj-2  =  0. 

o 
Solving  by  the  rules  for  quadratics,  x  =  -  or  —  1, 

3 
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EXERCISE  117 

1.   One  root  ofa*-jr2-322  +  (K>  =  01s6;  find  the  others. 
S.   One  root  of  8x*  -  6x*  -  34z+24  =  0  is  -  3 ;  find  the  others. 

8.   Onerootof  24s»-60*s+9x  +  20  =  0i8  -I;  find  the  others. 

2 

4.  One  root  of  27x*  +  54  x1  -  141  x  +  28  =  0  is  |;  find  the  others. 

5.  Two  roots  of  frx^  +  flx*-  60  a*  -20*+  100  =  0  are  -2  and-; 
find  the  others. 

6.  Two  roots  of  20x*  -  177 x*  +  266x*  +  492x  +  144  =  0  are  4  and 

—  - ;  find  the  others. 
4 

7.  Two  roots  of  x*  +  ax*  -  22 a2!*  -  16a*x  +  96a*  =0  are  -3a  and 
4  a ;  find  the  other*. 

S.  One  root  of 
x«  +  (n  +  6)  x3  -  (n2  -  4*  -  11)*  -  n*  -  2n*  +  5n  +  6  =  0  is  -  *  -3; 
find  the  others. 

717.  Formation  of  Equations. 

It  follows  from  §  715  that  if  the  roots  of 

are  a,  &,•••,  k,  the  equation  may  be  written  in  the  form 

(x  —  a)  (*—  b)  •••  (a  ~  fc)  *:  0. 

Hence,  to  form  an  equation  which  shall  have  any  required 
roots, 

Subtract  each  root  from  x,  and  place  the  product  of  the  resulting 
expressions  equal  to  zero. 

Ex.    Form  an   equation  whfch   shall   have   the   roots  1, 
-,  and  —  -• 

By  the  rule,       (»  —  1)  f  s  —  |Vs  + 1\  ==  0. 

Multiplying  the  terms  of  the  second  factor  by  2,  and  of  the 
third  by  3,  we  have 

(a-l)(2s-l)(3  3  +  5)=0. 

Expanding,        •     6x*+**-l2a;  +  5=s0. 
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EXERCISE  118 
Form  equations  having  the  roots : 


1. 

6'    ~6 

9. 

1,   -  4,  6. 

3. 

-  2  ±  V6. 

4. 

2,  -  8,  6,  0. 

5. 

2  a  -  6,  3  a  +  4. 

6. 

-1,   -2,  7,  -8. 

7. 

2,  9,  L   ?. 

'     '  3    2 

18. 


»•  4,  4,  -|,    -f. 

o        ,*    m±y/n 

V,     —  w», • 

4 

10.  3±V2t  -8±V2,  0. 

11.  a,  —6,  -,   — -• 

a        b 

,o    4±2\/§     -2±V5 

*••  _        »  ■       • 

3  3 


2  2 

14.  n  +  1,  -  n  -  2,  -  n  +  3,  n  -  4. 

718.  Composition  of  Coefficients. 
By  §  717,  the  equation  whose  roots  are  a  and  b  is 
(x  —  a)(a  —  6)  =  0,  or  a1  —  (a  -f  b)x  +  aft  =  0. 

The  equation  whose  roots  are  a,  b,  and  c  is 

(x  —  a)(x  —  b)(x  —  c)  =  0, 
or  as8  —  (a  +  6  +  c)^8  +  (aft  +  ac  +  6c)se  —  a&c  =  0. 

The  equation  whose  roots  are  a,  b,  c,  and  d  is 
(a:  —  a)(x  —  &)(a?  —  c)(x  —  d)  =  0,  or 
a4  —  (a  +  d  +  c  +  ^  +  Cafc  +  oc-f  ad  +  6c  +  6d  +  cd)B* 

—  (a&c  -h  aid  -|-  acd  +  bcd)x  +  afecd  =  0. 

In  the  above  expanded  forms,  we  observe  the  following  laws : 

The  coefficient  of  the  second  term  is  equal  to  minus  the  sum 
ofaU  the  roots. 

The  coefficient  of  the  third  term  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  the  roots,  taken  two  at  a  time. 

The  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term  is  equal  to  minus  the  sum 
of  the  products  of  the  roots,  taken  three  at  a  time;  etc. 

The  last  term  is  equal  to  plus  or  minus  the  product  of  all  the 
roots,  according  as  the  number  of  roots  is  even  or  odd. 
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We  will  now  prove  by  Mathematical  Induction  that  the 
above  laws  hold  for  any  number  of  roots. 

Assume  them  to  hold  for  n  roots ;  a,  b}  c,  d,  ••-,  k,  I,  m. 
That  is,  (x  —  a)(x  —  b)(x  —  c)  •••  (x  —  m) 

=  xn+p1x*-l+p#?-*+pj(*-  *H \~p*\ 

where     j?i  =  —  (a  +  b+c  +  •••  +  k  +  l  +  m); 
pt=zab  +  ac  +  bc  +  •••  +lm\ 
Pi=  —  (abc  +  <ibd  +  acd  +  •••  +  fcZm); 

pn  =  ±  a&cd  •••  ftfwi,  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd. 

If  we  introduce  an  additional  root,  r,  we  equate  to  zero  the 
product  of 

a*  +/>i«*_1  +P*f~%  +1>***-8  H h  J>»  by  x  —  r. 

This  gives  the  equation 

«*+1  +  tPi-  r)x"  +  (i>8  -  rpiK"1  +  (j>8  -  ^)aJ*"*8  H »p.  =  °- 

Here,  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  is 

—  (a  +  b  +  c  +  •••  +  k+l  +  m  +  r). 
Of  the  third  term 

a6  +  ac  +  6c+  •••  +  Zwi  +  r(a  +  &  +  c  +  •••  +  ro). 
Of  the  fourth  term 

—  (a&c+  •••  4-  &Zm)  —  r(ab  +  ac  +  •••  +lm). 


The  last  term  is  T  a&cd  •••  mr,  according  as  71  is  even  or  odd; 
or  ±  abed  •••  r,  according  as  n  4- 1  is  even  or  odd. 

These  results  are  in  accordance  with  the  above  laws. 

Hence,  if  the  laws  hold  for  n  roots,  they  hold  for  n+1  roots. 

But  we  know  that  they  hold  for  four  roots,  and  hence  they 
hold  for  five  roots;  and  since  they  hold  for  five  roots,  they 
hold  for  six  roots ;  and  so  on. 

Hence,  the  laws  hold  for  any  number  of  roots. 

719.     It  follows  from  §  718  that,  if  an  equation  of  the  nth 

degree  is  in  the  general  form, 

If  the  second  term  is  wanting,  the  sum  of  the  roots  is  0. 
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If  the  last  term  is  wanting,  at  least  one  root  is  0. 
We  also  see  that  if  the  last  term  is  integral,  it  is  divisible 
by  every  integral  root. 

720.  If  all  but  one  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  the  nth 
degree  in  the  general  form  are  known,  the  remaining  root  may 
be  found  by  changing  the  sign  of  the  coefficient  of  the  second 
term  of  the  given  equation,  and  subtracting  the  sum  of  the 
known  roots  from  the  result ;  or,  by  dividing  the  last  term  of 
the  given  equation  if  n  is  even,  or  its  negative  if  n  is  odd,  by 
the  product  of  the  known  roots. 

If  all  but  two  are  known,  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term 
of  the  depressed  equation  (§  716)  may  be  found  by  adding  the 
sum  of  the  known  roots  to  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term 
of  the  given  equation;  and  the  last  term  of  the  depressed 
equation  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  last  term  of  the  given 
equation  by  plus  or  minus  the  product  of  the  known  roots 
according  as  n  is  even  or  odd.    . 

Ex.   Two  roots  of  the  equation  9  a4  —  37 a2  —  8  a?  +  20  =  0 

are  2  and  —  -;  what  are  the  others  ? 
o 

We  first  put  the  equation  in  the  general  form  by  dividing 

each  term  by  9. 

It  then  becomes  ^-^a*-?  a; +  — =0. 

9  9         9 

Since  there  is  no  x*  term,  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term 

isO. 

Then  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  of  the  depressed 

5        1 
equation  is  0  +  2  —  - ,  or  -  • 

o         o 
The  coefficient  of  the  last  term  of  the  depressed  equation 
.    20     /     10\   n       2 

1S9+"3      °r"3 

12 
The  depressed  equation  is  a?  +  -  a:  —  =  0. 

Solving,  x  =  -  or  —  1. 

*5 


) 
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EXERCISE  119 

1.  Two  roots  of  16  x8  -  37  x  -  21  =  0  are  -  1  and  - ;  find  the  other 
root. 

8.  Three  roots  of  4x*  —  17x»- 64xa  +  257x -60  =  0  are  3,  -4,  and 
6 ;  find  the*  other  root 

8.  Four  roots  of  2  s*  +  3  a*-  30x»-66x*  +  18  x  +  72  =  0  are  1,  -2, 

o 

4,  and  —  - :  find  the  other. 
2 

4.  Five  roots  of   36*»  ~476x*-  431x»  +  91xa  +  71a:  -  12  =  0  are 

—  1,  —  3,  —  -,  -,  and  - ;  find  the  other. 

5.  One  root  of  x»  +  8x*- 23x -210  =  0is  -6;  find  the  others. 

6.  Two  roots  of  Ox*  +  7  «•  -  87  x*  -  8x  +  12  =  0  aw  2  and  i;  find 
the  others. 

7.  Three  roots  of  x6  -  6x*  -  27  x8  +  148  x*  +  204x  -  720  =  0  are  2, 

—  3,  and  —  4 ;  find  the  others. 

8.  Two  roots  of  x*  -  (2  a2  +  6)  xa  +  6  ax  +  a*  -  6aa  +  4  =  0  are  a  - 1 
and  —  a  +  2  j  find  the  others. 

721.   Symmetrical  Functiona  of  the  Roots. 

The  expressions  for  pli  p*  •••,  p,,,  in  §  718,  are  symmetrical 
(§  146)  functions  of  the  roots  of  the  equation,  and  can  be 
expressed  as  follows  (compare  §  150): 

*  p2  =  2a6. 
p9  =  —  %abcj  etc 

Other  symmetrical  functions  of  the  roots  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  coefficients. 

Ex.  If  a,  by  and  c  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a3  4-  P\&  +P&  +ps  =  0, 
find  the  values  of  2a2,  and  2a26. 

We  have  2a*=a2-|-62+cs=(a  +  6  +  c)2-2(a&  +  ftc  +  ca) 

=  (2a)2-2(2a6)  =  (-p1)2-2p2=i>l2-2j)l. 

Again,     %a*b  =  a26  +  a2c  +  62c  +  tfa  +  fa  +  cfb 

=  (a  -I-  b  -f  c)  (ab  +  be  4-  ca)  —  3  abc 
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EXERCISE  120 

If  a,  6,  and  c  are  the  roots  of  x8  +p&2  +p&  +ps  =  0,  find 

1.  2)1.  2.   z\.  8.   2a».  4.   2a*&*.  5.   zl. 

a  ad  a8 

If  a,  fc,  c,  and  d  are  the  roots  of  x*  +P1X8  +  psx3  +psx  +j>4  =  0,  find 

6.  2!.  7.   2-i-v  S.   2a26o.         0.   2a*6.  10.   2a». 

a  a& 

722.  Fractional  Roots. 

An  equation  in  the  general  form  with  integral  coefficients 
cannot  have  as  a  root  a  rational  fraction  (§  198)  in  its  lowest 
terms. 

Let  the  equation  be 

where  /^  p*  —,  pn  are  integral. 

If  possible,  let  -,  a  rational  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  be 

0 

a  root  of  the  equation ;  then, 

Multiplying  each  term  by  bn~l,  and  transposing, 

By  hypothesis,  a  and  6  have  no  common  divisor;  hence  a" 
and  0  have  no  common  divisor  (§  673). 

We  then  have  a  rational  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms  equal 
to  an  integral  expression,  which  is  impossible. 

Therefore,  the  equation  cannot  have  as  a  root  a  rational 
fraction  in  its  lowest  terms. 

723.  Complex  Roots. 

If  a  complex  number  is  a  root  of  an  equation  in  the  general 
form,  with  real  coefficients,  its  conjugate  (§  425)  is  also  a  root. 

Let  the  equation  be 

af  H-i?1o?n-1+  ...  +pn^iX+pmss09  (1) 

where  p^  •••,  pn  are  real  numbers. 
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Let  a  +  bi,  where  a  and  b  have  the  same  meanings  as  in 
§  415,  be  a  root  of  the  equation ;  then, 

(a  +  biy+pfa  +  bi)*-1  +  •••  +2>*-i(a  +  bi)+pn  =  0. 
Expanding  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  we  have  by  §  411, 

an  +  na*  *bi ^r — La*^*lr * -^ -a*  *bh  +  ••• 

l£  l£ 

+ p^ar-1  +  (n  -  l)a»-8M  -  (^LzIl^LzlLa^b9 -  «.] 
+  -+jP-i(o  +  W)+A  =  a  (2) 

Collecting  the  real  and  imaginary  terms,  we  have  a  result  of 
the  form  P+Qi  =  0.  (3) 

Here,  P  stands  for  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  containing  a 
alone,  together  with  all  the  terms  containing  even  powers  of  i ; 
Qi  for  all  terms  containing  odd  powers  of  t. 

In  order  that  equation  (3)  may  hold,  we  must  have 

P=0,  and  Q  =  0(§418). 

Now  substituting  a  —  bi  for  x  in  the  first  member  of  (1),  it 
becomes 

(a.6ly+1>1(a-6i)*-i+...+i)n_1(a-60+l>»-        (4) 
Expanding  the  powers  of  a  —  bi,  we  shall  have  a  result  which 

differs  from  the  first  member  of  (2)  only  in  having  the  even 

terms  in  each  expansion,  or  those  involving  i  as  a  factor, 

changed  in  sign. 
Then,  collecting  the  real  and  imaginary  terms,  the  expression 

(4)  equals  P_  q{. 

where  P  and  Q  have  the  same  meanings  as  before. 
But  since  P=0  and  Q  =  0,  P-Qi  =  0. 
Hence,  a  —  bi  is  a  root  of  (1). 

The  above  demonstration  holds  without  change  when  a  equate  zero ; 
thus  the  theorem  holds  for  any  pure  imaginary  number  (§  418). 

724.  It  follows  from  §§  713  and  723  that  every  equation  of 
odd  degree  has  at  least  one  real  root ;  for  an  equation  cannot 
have  an  odd  number  of  complex  roots. 
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726.  [  The  product  of  the  factors  of  the  first  member  of  (1), 
§  723,  (Corresponding  to  the  conjugate  complex  roots  a  +  b  V— 1 
and  a-«-6V—  1,  is 


|  [a_(a  +  5V-l)][»-(a-5V-l)] 

k  =(aj-a)f-(6V^l)8  =  (*-a)8-f62; 

and  is  (therefore  positive  for  every  real  value  of  x. 

TRANSFORMATION  OF  EQUATIONS 

726.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  which  shall  have 
the  same  roots  with  contrary  signs. 

Let  the  equation  be 

x*+plx*-1+p*r-*+...+pn_lx+pn  =  0.  (1) 

Substituting  —  y  for  x,  we  have 

(-y)n+Pi(-y)n-1+p*(-y)n~*+ -  +i>n-i(-y)  +j>*=o. 

Dividing  each  term  by  (—  1)*,  we  have 
V»  +  Pi  y*~    +  Pa  ,yn"    H hP«  i - 1 — ^—  =  0. 

Or,  ^-Piy1"1^!^"2 ±J>»-tf:F2>»  =  0;  (2) 

the  upper  or  lower  signs  being  taken  according  as  n  is  odd  or 
even. 

It  follows  from  (1)  and  (2)  that  the  desired  transformation 
may  be  effected  by  changing  tlie  signs  of  the  terms  of  odd  degree, 
if  the  degree  of  the  equation  is  even,' or  the  signs  of  the  terms  of 
even  degree  and  of  the  independent  term,  if  the  degree  of  the 
equation  is  odd. 

The  above  rale  applies  whether  the  equation  is  complete  or  incomplete. 

Ex.  Transform  the  equation  Xs  —  10a;  +  4  =  0  into  another 
which  shall  have  the  same  roots  with  contrary  signs. 

By  the  rule,  the  transformed  equation  is  a8  — 10  x  —  4  =  0. 

727.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall 
be  respectively  m  times  those  of  the  first. 

Let  the  equation  be 

«"  +  A*""1  +P83*"2  +  ••'  +!>■-!*  +Pn  =  0. 


I 

L 
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i 

Putting  mx  =  y,  that  is,  ^-  for  x,  we  have 

m 

(lMJTMr'+-+*-'©+*-=;0- 

Multiplying  each  term  by  mB, 

yn+p1my*~  x-f  AwV^-h  •••  +i>»-im*-1y+i>wmn«0. 

Hence,  to  effect  the  desired  transformation,  multiply  the 
second  term  by  m,  the  third  term  by  m*,  and  so  on. 

Ex.  Transform  the  equation.  a?  +  7.x2--  6  =  0  into  another 
whose  roots  shall  be  respectively  4  times  those  of  the  first. 

Supplying  the  missing  term  with  the  coefficient  zero,  and 
applying  the  rule,  we  have  ' 

aj8  +  4  .  7  &  +  4» .  0s_48  •  6  =r0,  or  a?8  +  28  a*  -  384  =  0. 

728.  To  transform  an  equation  with  fractional  coefficients  into 
another  whose  coefficients  shall  be  integral,  that  of  the  first  term 
being  unity. 

The  transformation  may  be  effected  by  transforming  the 
equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  be  respectively  m  times 
those  of  the  first  (§  727),  and  then  giving  m  such  a  value  as 
will  make  every  coefficient  integral. 

By  giving  to  m  the  least  value  which  will  make  every  coeffi- 
cient integral,  the  result  will  be  obtained  in  its  simplest  form. 

Ex.   Transform  the  equation  a3  —  --  —  ^  -f  -—  =  0  into  an- 

3      36     108 

other  whose  coefficients  shall  be  integral,  that  of  the  first  term 
being  unity. 

By  §  727,  the  equation 

3         36    ^108 

has  its  roots  respectively  m  times  those  of  the  given  equation. 

It  is  evident,  by  inspection,  that  the  least  value  of  m  which 
will  make  every  coefficient  integral,  is  6. 

Putting  m  =  6,  we  have 

x>-2z*-x  +  2  =  0, 
whose  roots  are  6  times  those  of  the  given  equation. 
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729.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  roots 
shall  \be  respectively  those  of  the  first  increased  by  m. 

Left  the  equation  be 

0?*  +PJ3*"1  +  •  •  •  +  pn-ix  -hi>n  =  0.  (1) 

Putting  x  +  m  =  y,  that  is,  y  —  m  for  x,  we  have 

-  (y-m)n+p1(y-my-1+  ...  +*V-1(y-m)+plt  =  0.     (2) 

Expanding  the  powers  of  y  —  m  by  the  Binomial .  Theorem, 
and  collecting  the  terms  involving  like  powers  of  y}  we  shall 
have  a  result  of  the  form     . 

jT+9ifTl+  -  +  *-!*  +  ?..»<*  (3) 

whose  roots  are  respectively  those  of  the  given  equation  in- 
creased by  m. 

Ex.  Transform  the  equation  a8  — 7a?  +  6  =  0  into  another 
whose  roots  shall  be  respectively  those  of  the  first  increased 
by  2. 

Substituting  y  —  2  for  xf 

(y-2)*-7(y-2)  +  6  =  0. 
Expanding,  and  collecting  the  terms  involving  like  powers 
of  y,  we  have  ^-6^  +  5^4-12  =  0. 

730.  If  m  and  the  coefficients  of  the  given  equation  are 
integral,  the  coefficients  of  the  transformed  equation  may  be 
conveniently  found  by  the  following  method. 

Putting  x  +  m  for  y  in  (3),  we  obtain 

(x  +  my  +  qi(x  +  m)n-i+  ...  +gn_1(s  +  m)  +  gn  =  0;     (4) 

which  must,  of  course,  take  the  same  form  as  (1)  on  expanding 
the  powers  of  x  +  m,  and  collecting  the  terms  involving  like 
powers  of  x.     ' 

Dividing  the  first  member  of  (4)  by  x  -f-  m,  we  have 

(s  +  m)n-1  +  g1(s  +  m)w-2+  ...  +  qn_  2(x  +  m)  +  qn_x     (5) 
as  a  quotient,  with  a  remainder  qn. 

Dividing  (5)  by  x-\- m,  we  have  the  remainder  qn.\\  etc. 
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Hence,  to  obtain  the  coefficients  of  the  transformed  equation: 

Divide  the  first  member  of  the  given  equation  by  x  +  n;  (he 
remainder  will  be  the  last  term  of  the  required  equation. 

Divide  the  quotient  just  found  by  x  +  m;  tlie  remainder  t&l  be 
the  coefficient  of  the  next  to  the  last  term  of  the  transformed  qua- 
tion  ;  and  so  on. 

Ex.  Transform  the  equation  a8  —  7<c  +  6  =  0  into  another 
whose  roots  shall  be  respectively  those  of  the  first  increased 
by  2. 

Dividing  a8  —  7  x  +  6  by  x  +  2,  we  have  the  quotient  of — 2  x 
—  3,  and  the  remainder  12. 

Dividing  a?  —  2  x  —  3  by  x  -f-  2,  we  have  the  quotient  x — i, 
and  the  remainder  5. 

Dividing  x  —  4  by  x  +  2,  we  have  the  remainder  —  6. 

Then,  the  transformed  equation  is 

a8-6aj2+5a;  +  12  =  0. 
Compare  Ex.,  §  729. 

731.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  roots 
shall  be  those  of  the  first  diminislied  by  m,  we  change  y  —  ro  to 
y  -f  m  in  the  method  of  §  729,  and  x  +  m  to  »  —  m  in  the  rule 
of  §  730. 

732.  To  transform  the  equation 

where  pi  is  not  zero,  into  another  whose  second  term  shall  be 
wanting. 

Expanding  the  powers  of  y  — m  in  the  first  member  of  (2)» 
§  729,  and  collecting  the  terms  involving  like  powers  of  y,  ** 

yn  +  (Pi-  mn)yn-1  +  ...  =  0. 

If  m  be  so  taken  that  px  —  mn  =  0,  whence  m  =  — .  the  coeffi- 

n 
cient  of  yn~l  will  be  zero. 

Hence,  the  desired  transformation  may  be  effected  by  SUb- 
stituting  in  the  given  equation  y in  place  of  x. 
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733.  Synthetic  Division. 

The  operation  of  division,  in  examples  like  that  of  §  730,  may 
be  conveniently  performed  by  a  process  known  as  Synthetic 
Division, 

Let  it  be  required  to  divide  8s  — 12  x2  +  29  x  —  21  by  x  —  3. 

Using  detached  coefficients  (§  104),  we  have 

1-3 

1-9  +  2,  Quotient 


1- 

12  +  29- 

■  21 

1- 

3 

— 

9 

— 

9  +  27 

+   2 

+   2- 

-   6 

— 15,  Remainder. 

We  may  omit  the  first  term  of  each  partial  product,  for  it  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  term  immediately  above. 

Also,  the  second  term  of  each  partial  product  may  be  added 
to  the  corresponding  term  of  the  dividend,  provided  we  change 
the  sign  of  the  second  term  of  the  divisor  before  multiplying. 

The  work  now  stands : 

1-12  +  29-21 

+   3 


1+3 


1-9  +  2 


-    9 

-27 
+   2 

+ 


-15 

The  first  term  of  the  divisor  being  unity  in  all  applications 
of  §  730,  it  may  be  omitted ;  and  the  first  terms  of  the  succes- 
sive dividends  constitute  the  quotient. 

Raising  the  oblique  columns,  the  operation  will  stand  as 
follows : 

Dividend,  1    - 12   +29   - 21  1  +3 

Partial  products,        _   +    3    —27   +    6 

Quotient,  1    —   9   +    2,-15  Remainder. 

The  complete  result  is  obtained  as  follows : 
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Multiplying  the  first  term  of  the  dividend  by  3,  and  adding 
the  result  to  the  second  term  of  the  dividend,  gives  the  second 
term  of  the  quotient. 

Multiplying  the  latter  by  3,  and  adding  the  result  to  the 
third  term  of  the  dividend,  gives  the  last  term  of  the  quotient. 

Multiplying  the  latter  by  3,  and  adding  the  result  to  the  last 
term  of  the  dividend,  gives  the  remainder. 

Hence,  the  quotient  is  a*  —  9  x  +  2,  and  the  remainder  —15. 

If  the  term  involving  any  power  of  x  is  wanting,  it  must  be  supplied 
with  the  coefficient  0  before  applying  the  rule. 

The  work  of  transforming,  by  Synthetic  Division,  the 
equation  ^  — 7s  +  6  =  0 

into  another  whose  roots  shall  be  respectively  those  of  the  first 
increased  by  2,  will  stand  as  follows  (compare  §  730) : 

1  +o  -7  +    6j  -2 
--2  +  4  +   6 

-  2  -  3  4-12,  1st  Rem. 
-2  +8 

-4  +  5,  2d  Rem. 
-2 

-  6,  3d  Rem. 

Thus,  the  transformed  equation  is 

EXERCISE  121 

Transform  each  of  the  following  into  an  equation  which  shall  have  the 
same  roots  with  contrary  signs : 

1.   s*-8:e8-7x2  +  3x  +  4=0.  2.   x*  +  6x*  -2x-  6  =  0. 

3.  Transform  x*-fl0x*  +  5x-7  =  0  into  an  equation  whose  roots 
shall  be,  respectively,  5  times  those  of  the  first 

4.  Transform  x*  —  4  x8  +  2  x2  +  3  =  0  into  an  equation  whose  roots 
shall  be,  respectively,  —  6  times  those  of  the  first. 

6.  Transform  3 x8  +  6 z2  -2  =  0  into  an  equation  whose  roots  shall 

o 

be,  respectively,  -  those  of  the  first. 

2 
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6.  Transform  7x*  +  6x*  —  75x  +  125  =3 0  into  an  equation  whose 

A 

roots  shall  he,  respectively,  those  of  the  first  multiplied  by  —  -• 

«> 

Transform  each  of  the  following  into  an  equation  with  integral  coeffl* 
clents,  that  of  the  first  term  being  unity : 

^  26      40  T    5        125     225 

11.  Transform  s8  —  6s2  +  0x  +  ll=O  into  an  .equation  whose  roots 
shall  be,  respectively,  those  of  the  first  diminished  by  5. 

IS.  Transform  x8  —  4xa  —  3x  —  29  =  0  into  an  equation  whose  roots 
shall  be,  respectively,  those  of  the  first  increased  by  6. 

18.  Transform  x*  +  13»*  —  82  =  0  into  an  equation  whose  roots  shall 
be,  respectively,  those  of  the  first  increased  by  2. 

14.  Transform  x4  +  2  x8  +  x2  —  7  x  +  31  =  0  into  an  equation  whose 
roots  shall  be,  respectively,  those  of  the  first  diminished  by  1. 

15.  Transform  x4  —  3  x8  -f  8  xa  —  10  =  0  into  an  equation  whose  roots 
shall 'be,  respectively,  those  of  the  first  increased  by  3. 

?4.  Transform  x*  +  6xa  +  6x-fl9  =  0  into  an  equation  whose  roots 
ahkll  be,  respectively,  those  of  the  first  diminished  by  4. 

^  DESCARTES'  RULE  OF  SIGNS 

734.  If  an  equation  of  the  nth  degree  is  in  the  general 
>rm  (§  712),  a  Permanence  of  sign  occurs  when  two  succes- 
[ve  terms  have  the  same  sign,  and  a  Variation  of  sign  occurs 
rhen  two  successive  terms  have  opposite  signs. 

Thus,  in  the  equation  ofi  —  3  a4  —  a?  +  6aj  +  l*n0,  there  are 

;o  permanences  and  two  variations. 

Descartes'  Rule  of  Signs. 

LVo  equation,  whetTier  complete   or  incomplete,  can  have  a 
\iter  number  of  positive  roots  than  it  has  variations  of  sign; 

no  complete  equation  can  have  a  greater  number  of  negar 

roots  than  it  has  permanences  of  sign. 

L  rjiet  an  equation  in  the  general  form  have  the  following 

^0f3:  ++0-  +  00 , 

tie  i     hissing  terms  being  supplied  with  zero  coefficients. 

t 


+ 

+ 

0 
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If  we  introduce  a  new  positive  root  a,  we  multiply  this  by 
x  —  a  (§  717) ;  writing  only  the  signs  which  occur  in  the 
process,  we  haYe 

123456789 

+  +0-+00--  (1) 

+  - 


(2) 


where  m  signifies  a  term  which  may  be  +,  0,  or  — . 

Now,  in  (1),  let  a  dot  be  placed  over  the  first  minus  sign, 
then  over  the  next  plus  sign,  then  over  the  next  mipus  sign, 
and  so  on.  < 

The  number  of  dots  shows  the  number  of  variations  j  thus, 
in  (1)  there  are  three  variations. 

In  the  above  result,  we  observe  the  following  laws : 

I.  Directly  under  each  dotted  term  of  (1)  is  a  term  of  ^2) 
having  the  same  sign. 

Thus,  the  terms  numbered  4,  5,  and  8,  in  (1)  and  (2),  haT  v 
the  same  sign. 

II.'  The  last  term  of  (2)  is  of  opposite  sign  to  the  ten) 
directly  under  the  last  dotted  term  of  (1). 

The  above  laws  are  easily  seen  to  hold  universally. 

By  the  first  law,  however  the  term  marked  m  is  takeD, 
there  are  at  least  as  many  variations  in  the  first  eight  terms, of 
(2)  as  in  (1) ;  and  by  the  second  law,  there  is  at  least  4ne 
variation  in  the  remaining  terms  of  (2).  ' 

Hence,  the  introduction  of  a  new  positive  root  increases/the 
number  of  variations  in  the  equation  by  at  least  one.  j 

If,  then,  we  form  the  product  of  all  the  factors  correspond- 
ing to  the  negative  and  imaginary  roots  of  an  equation,  mWfci- 
plying  the  result  by  the  factor  corresponding  to  each  positive 
root  introduces  at  least  one  variation. 

Hence,  the  equation  oannot  have  a  greater  number  of  posi- 
tive roots  than  it  has  variations  of  sign. 
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To  prove  the  second  part  of  Descartes'  Bale,  let  —  y  be 
substituted  for  x  in  any  complete  equation. 

Then  since  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms  commencing  with 
the  second  are  changed  (§  726),  the  original  permanences  of 
sign  become  variations. 

But  the  transformed  equation  cannot  have  a  greater  number 
of  positive  roots  than  it  has  variations. 

Hence,  the  original  equation  cannot  have  a  greater  number 
of  negative  roots  than  it  has  permanences. 

In  all  applications  of  Descartes1  Rule,  the  equation  must  contain  a 
term  independent  of  x ;  that  is,  no  root  must  equal  zero  (§  182)  ;  for  a 
zero  root  cannot  be  regarded  as  either  positive  or  negative. 

736.  It  follows  from  the  last  part  of  §  735,  and  from  §  726, 
that  in  any  equation,  complete  or  incomplete,  the  number  of 
negative  roots  cannot  exceed  the  number  of  variations  in  the 
equation  which  is  formed  from  the  given  equation  by  changing 
the  signs  of  the  terms  of  odd  degree. 

737.  In  any  complete  equation,  the  sum  of  the  number  of 
permanences  and  variations  equals  the  number  of  terms  less 
one,  or  the  degree  of  the  equation. 

That  is,  the  sum  of  the  number  of  permanences  and  varia- 
tions equals  the  number  of  roots  (§  715). 

Hence,  if  the  roots  of  a  complete  equation  are  all  real, 
the  number  of  positive  roots  equals  the  number  of  variations, 
and  the  number  of  negative  roots  equals  the  number  of  per- 
manences. 

An  equation  whose  terms  are  all  positive  can  have  no  posi- 
tive root;  and  a  complete  equation  whose  terms  are  alternately 
positive  and  negative  can  have  no  negative  root 

738.  Ex.  Determine  the  nature  of  the  roots  of 

«8  +  2&  +  5  =  0. 

There  is  no  variation,  and  consequently  no  positive  root. 
Changing  the  sign  of  the  independent  term,  we  have 

ofi  +  2x-5  =  0. 
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Here  there  is  one  variation ;  and  therefore  the  given  equa- 
tion cannot  have  more  than  one  negative  root  (§  736). 

Then  since  the  equation  haft  three  roots  (§  715),  one  of  them 
must  be  negative  and  the  other  two  imaginary. 

If  two  or  more  successive  terms  of  an  equation  are  wanting,  it  follows 
by  Descartes*  Rule  that  the  equation  must  have  imaginary  roots. 

EXERCISE  122 

If  the  roots  of  the  following  are  all  real,  determine  their  signs: 
1.  a*  +  za-14z-144=0.         3.  z*-s8-19xa  +  49a:-80  =  0. 
8.   4x»-23*2  +  14&  +  &  =  0.     4.  5x*-43x»-112a:2-68z-48  =  0. 

5.  x*-4x8-23xa  +  54z  +  72  =  0. 

6.  s«-llx«  +  33x»+llx*-154z-120  =  0. 

7.  2x8  +  29x*  +  119x»  +  159a*  +  7z-60  =  (>. 

Determine  the  nature  of  the  roots  of  the  following: 

8.  z*-2z2-3  =  0.  11.  z*  +  4z»-l=0. 

9.  2x*  +  5z2  +  4  =  0.  12.  3x«-6  =  0. 

10.   x*  +  32=0.  IS.   a?  +  3z«  +  5**  +  2  =  0. 

14.  Prove  that  the  equation  x*  +  x8  —  z*  +  3  =  0  has  at  least  two  imagi- 
nary roots. 

LIMITS  TO  THE  ROOTS 

739.  To  find  a  mqperior  limit  to  the  positive  roots  of  an 
equation. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  process  of  finding  a 
superior  limit  to  the  positive  roots  of  an  equation. 

1.  Find  a  superior  limit  to  the  positive  roots  of 

s»_3aj*  +  2a  — 5  =  0. 

Grouping  the  poaitiye  and  negative  terms,  we  can  write  the 

first  member  in  the  form 

s*(s-3)  +  2(s- 1).  (1) 

It  is  evident  that  if  x  equals  or  exceeds  3,  the  expression  (1) 

is  positive. 
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Hence,  no  root  of  the  given  equation  equals  or  exceeds  3, 
and  3  is  a  superior  limit  to  the  positive  roots. 

2.  Find  a  superior  limit  to  the  positive  roots  of 

x4-15x2-10x  +  24:  =  0. 

We  separate  the  first  term  into  the  parts  — -  and  — ■ ,  and 
write  the  first  member  in  the  form 

^_15aA+g_10aA+24^ 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  no  root  can  be  so  great  as  5; 
hence,  5  is  a  superior  limit  to  the  positive  roots. 

If  we  had  written  the  first  member  in  the  form 
^-15xa\  +  /|^i0xW24,or|(x*-30)  +  |(^-20)+24, 

we  should  have  found  6  as  a  superior  limit  to  the  positive  roots. 

Thus,  separating  x4  into  -—  and  —-,  instead  of  —  and  —,  gave  a 
smaller  limit  3  3  2  2 

740.  To  find  an  inferior  limit  to  the  negative  roots  of  an 
equation. 

First  transform  the  equation  into  another  which  shall  have 
the  same  roots  with  contrary  signs  (§  726). 

The  superior  limit  to  the  positive  roots  of  the  transformed 
equation,  obtained  as  in  §  739,  with  its  sign  changed,  will  be 
an  inferior  limit  to  the  negative  roots  of  the  given  equation. 

Ex.   Find  an  inferior  limit  to  the  negative  roots  of 

x*  +  2x*  +  5a*-7  =  0. 
Changing  the  signs  of  the  as2  term  and  the  independent  term 
(§  726),  we  have       a>  +  2s*-5a?  +  7  =  0.  (1) 

We  can  write  the  first  member  in  thg  form 

a*(iCs_5)  +  23s-f  7. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  no  root  of  (1)  can  be  so  great  as 
2 ;  hence,  —  2  is  an  inferior  limit  to  the  negative  roots  of  the 
given  equation. 
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By  grouping  the  x*  and  x2  terms,  in  (1),  we  obtain  a  smaller  limit  than 
if  we  group  the  x8  and  x2  terms. 

EXERCISE  123 

In  each  of  the  following,  find  a  superior  limit  to  the  positive  roots,  and 
an  inferior  limit  to  the  negative : 

1.  x»  +  3xa  +  x-4  =  0.  4.  3x*-6x«-8x-7=0. 

2.  x*  +  5x*-15x-9  =  0.     5.  x*-4x*  +  6x»  +  32x*-16x+3  =  0. 

3.  x*  +  3xa-6x-8  =  0.        6.  2x6  +  6x*  +  6x»-13x*-26x  +  4  =  0. 

7.  In  the  equation  x8  —  2x*-3x+l=0,  prove  3  a  superior  limit  to 
the  positive  roots,  and  —  2  an  inferior  limit  to  the  negative. 

8.  In  the  equation  2  x*  +  6  x3  —  7x  —  8=0,  prove  —  4  an  inferior  limit 
to  the  negative  roots,  and  find  a  superior  limit  to  the  positive. 

9.  In  the  equation  x4  +  3  x8  —  9  x2  + 12  x  — 10  =  0,  prove  3  a  superior 
limit  to  the  positive  roots,  and  —  6  an  inferior  limit  to  the  negative. 

LOCATION  OF  ROOTS 
741.   If  two  real  numbers,  a  and  b,  not  roots  of  the  equation 
f(x)=*&+pl3P~l  +  ...  +P»-i«+l>»  =  0, 

when  substituted  for  x  in  f(x),  give  restdts  of  opposite  sign,  an 
odd  number  of  roots  off(x)  =  0  lie  between  a  and  b. 

Let  a  be  algebraically  greater  than  b. 

Let  d,  •••,  g  be  the  real  roots  oif(x)  =  0  lying  between  a  and 
b,  and  h,  •••,  k  the  remaining  real  roots. 
Then,  by  §  717, 

f(x)  =  (x-d)...(x-g).(x-h).-.(x~k)>F(x);        (1) 

where  F(x)  is  the  product  of  the  factors  corresponding  to  the 
complex  roots  of  f(x)  =0. 

Substituting  a  and  b  for  x  in  (1),  we  have  (§  251), 

f(a)  =  (a  —  d)  •••  (a  —  g)  •  (a  —  h)  •••  (a  —  k)  *F(a), 
and        f(b)  =  (b  -  d)  ...  (b  -  g) .  (b  - h)  ...  (b  -  k)  . F(b). 

Since  each  of  the  numbers  d,  •••,  g  is  less  than  a  and  greater 
than  b,  each  of  the  factors  a  —  (7,  •••,  a  —  gr  is  positive,  and  each 
of  the  factors  b  —  d,  •••,  6  —  g  negative. 
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Again,  since  none  of  the  numbers  h,  •  ••,  A:  lie  between  a  and 
by  the  expression  (a  —  h)  •••  (a  —  k)  has  the  same  sign  as  (6  —  h) 
...(6  -*). 

Also,  jF1(ei)  and  2^(6)  are  positive;  for  the  product  of  the 
factors  corresponding  to  a  pair  of  conjugate  complex  roots 
is  positive  for  every  real  value  of  x  (§  725). 

But  by  hypothesis, /(a)  and/(6)  are  of  opposite  sign. 

Hence,  the  number  of  factors  b  —  d,  •••,  6  —  g  must  be  odd  ; 
that  is,  an  odd  number  of  roots  lie  between  a  and  b. 

If  the  numbers  substituted  differ  by  unity,  it  is  evident  that  the  in- 
tegral part  of  at  least  one  root  is  known. 

Ex.    Locate  the  roots  of  as8  +  as2—  6x  —  7  =  0. 

By  Descartes'  Rule  (§  735),  the  equation  cannot  have  more 
than  one  positive,  nor  more  than  two  negative  roots. 

The  values  of  the  first  member  for  the  values  0, 1,  2,  3,  —  1, 
—  2,  and  —  3  of  x  are  as  follows : 

a?  =  0;    -7.      s=:2;    -7.       a?=-l;    -1.      <c=-3;    -7. 

»  =  1;    -11.     s  =  3;   11.         jc=-2;   1. 

Since  the  sign  of  the  first  member  is  — when  3  =  2,  and 
H-  when  x  =  3,  one  root  lies  between  2  and  3. 

The  others  lie  between  —  1  and  —  2,  and  —  2  and  —  3,  re- 
spectively. 

In  locating  roots  by  the  above  method,  first  make  trial  of  the  numbers 
0, 1,  2,  etc.,  continuing  the  process  until  the  number  of  positive  roots  deter- 
mined is  the  same  as  has  been  previously  indicated  by  Descartes'  Rule. 

Thus,  in  the  above  example,  the  equation  cannot  have  more  than  one 
positive  root ;  and  when  one  has  been  found  to  lie  between  2  and  3,  there 
is  no  need  of  trying  4,  or  any  greater  positive  number. 

The  work  may  sometimes  be  abridged  by  finding  a  superior  limit  to 
the  positive  roots,  and  an  inferior  limit  to  the  negative  roots  of  the  given 
equation  (f  §  739,  740),  for  no  number  need  be  tried  which  does  not  fall 
between  these  limits. 

EXERCISE  124 

Locate  the  roots  of  the  following : 

1.  x»  +  4x2_6  =  0. 

a.  a*-7x2  +  6x  +  6  =  0. 
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8.  x*  +  3x»-4x-l:=0.  4.  x*  +  x«  -  19a?  -  17*  +  1  =0. 

6.  Prove  that  the  equation  x8  +  2x*  +  5x  +  6  =  0  has  either  one  or 
three  roots  between  —  1  and  —  2. 

6.  Prove  that  the  equation  x*  —  6  x2  —  7  x  —  2  =  0  has  a  root  between 
2  and  3,  and  at  least  one  between  0  and  —  1. 

7.  Prove  that  the  equation  x*  —  3  x8  +  x2  —  3  x  —  4  =  0  has  a  root  be- 
tween 0  and  —  1,  and  at  least  one  between  3  and  4. 

742.  Location  of  Roots  by  Synthetic  Division. 
With  the  notation  of  §  741,  if  f(a)  and/ (b)  are  of  opposite 
sign,  an  odd  number  of  roots  off(x)  =  0  lie  between  a  and  b. 

Now  by  §  251,  f(a)  =  a*  +p,an'1  + ...  +pn-&  +pn,  (1) 

and  f(b)  =  6*  +  Pi&w-1  +  -  +Pn-J>+Pn-  (2) 

Also,  (1)  and  (2)  are  the  remainders  obtained  by  dividing 

3*  +JPl»W"1  +  —  +Pn-&+Pn 

by  x  —  a  and  x  —  b,  respectively  (§  139). 

Hence,  if,  when  f(x)  is  divided  by  x  —  a  and  x  —  b,  the 
remainders  are  of  opposite  sign,  an  odd  number  of  roots  of 
/(#)  =  0  lie  between  a  and  b. 

The  remainders  may  be  obtained  by  Synthetic  Division. 

Ex.    Locate  the  roots  ofa^-fsc2  —  5a:  —  4  =  0. 

By  Descartes'  Rule,  the  equation  cannot  have  more  than  one 
positive,  nor  more  than  two  negative  roots. 

Dividing  ar*  +  a?  —  5x  —  4  by  a?,  the  remainder  is  —  4.        (3) 

Dividing  the  first  member  successively  by  x  —  1,  *  —  2,  x  —  3, 
x  + 1,  x  +  2,  and  x  +  3,  we  have 

1  +1  -5  _4  (j.     (4)  1  +1  _5  _4  [-1    (7) 

-10      5 


1 

2 

-3 

2 

-3 

-7 

1  4-1 

-5 

-4 

2 

6 

2 

3 

1 

-2 

1  +1 

-5 

-4 

3 

12 

21 

0-5      1 

2  (5)                  1+1  -5  -4  [-2    (8) 

-2  2      6 

-1  -3      2 

3  (6)                  1  +1  -5  -4  [-3    (9) 

-3  6-3 

7     17                                   -2  1  -7 
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In  (5)  and  (6),  the  remainders  are  —  2  and  + 17,  respectively ; 
hence  one  root  lies  between  2  and  3. 

In  (3)  and  (7),  the  remainders  are  —  4  and  + 1,  respectively; 
hence  a  root  lies  between  0  and  —  1. 

In  like  manner,  a  root  lies  between  —  2  ahd  —  3. 

The  above  process  is  nothing  more  than  a  convenient  way  of  applying 
the  test  of  §  741. 

It  has  moreover  the  advantage  over  the  method  of  direct  substitution 
that,  when  the  integral  part  of  a  root  has  been  found,  the  work  performed 
is  identical  with  the  first  part  of  Horner's  method  (§  704)  for  deter- 
mining additional  root-figures ;  thus,  in  the  above  example,  the  work  in 
(5)  is  identical  with  the  first  three  lines  of  the  determination  by  Horner's 
method  of  the  root  of  the  given  equation  lying  between  2  and  3. 

The  note  to  §  741  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  method  of  §  742. 

EXERCISE  125 

Locate  the  roots  of  the  following : 

1.  x*  +  3a*~7z  +  2  =  0.  3.  s*  -4a*  +  6x-2  =  0. 

2.  a* +  43?  +  *- 3  =  0.  4.  z4-7ai8  +  x  +  4  =  0. 

6.  Prove  that  the  equation  «•  -f  bz  +  4  =  0  has  one  root  between  0 
and  —1. 

6.  Prove  that  the  equation  «*  +  2  x*— 6  z*  —  4  z  —  6  =  0  has  a  root  be- 
tween 2  and  3,  and  at  least  one  between  —  3  and  —  4. 

743.  The  methods  of  §§  741  and  742,  though  simple  in 
principle,  and  easy  to  apply,  are  not  sufficient  to  deal  with 
every  problem  in  location  of  roots. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  locate  the  roots  of 

By  §  724,  the  equation  has  at  least  one  real  root. 

By  Descartes'  Eule,  it  has  no  positive  root. 

By  §  740,  —  3  is  an  inferior  limit  to  the  negative  roots. 

Putting  x  equal  to  0,  —  1,  —  2,  —  3,  respectively,  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  the  first  member  are  1,  1,  1,  and  —5, 
respectively. 

Then,  the  equation  has  either  one  root  or  three  roots  between 
—2  and  —3;  but  the  methods  already  given  are  not  sufficient 
to  determine  which. 
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Sturm's  Theorem  (§  758)  affords  a  method  for  determining 
completely  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real  roots  of  an 
equation. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  apply  than  the  methods  of  §§  741  and 
742,  and  should  be  used  only  in  cases  which  the  latter  cannot 
resolve. 

744.  Graphical  Representation. 

The  graph  of  an  expression  of  higher  degree  than  the  second, 
with  one  unknown  number,  may  be  found  as  in  §  465. 

Ex.  Find  the  graph  of 

a8-2aj2-2a?  +  3. 
Puty  =  a8-2aj*-2a?  +  3. 
If  a>=0,  y =3.        If  s=3,     y=6. 
Ifs=l,y=0.        If  jb=-1,  y=2. 
If»=2,y=-1.    If  s= -2,  y=-9. 

etc. 

The  graph  is  the  curve  ABC,  which  extends  in  either  direc- 
tion to  an  indefinitely  great  distance  from  XX1. 

745.  Graphical. Location  of  Roots. 

The  principle  of  §  280  holds  for  the  graph  of  the  first  mem- 
ber of  an  equation  of  higher  degree  than  the  second,  with  one 
unknown  number. 

Thus,  the  graph  of  §  744  intersects  XX!  at  3  =  1,  between 
x  =  2  and  x  =  3,  and  between  x  =  —  1  and  x  =  —  2. 

And  the  equation  a?3  —  2a?  —  2  a?  -f  3  =  0  has  one  root  equal  to 
1,  one  between  2  and  3,  and  one  between  —  1  and  —  2. 

This  may  be  verified  by  solving  the  equation ;  the  factors  of  the  first 
member  are  x  —  1  and  z*  —  z  —  3. 

This  method  of  locating  roots  is  simply  a  graphical  represen- 
tation of  the  process  of  §  741,  and  is  subject  to  the  limitations 
stated  in  §  743. 

If  the  graph  does  not  intersect  XX'>  the  equation  has  no  real 
root 
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The  note  to  f  741  applies  with  equal  force  in  the  graphical  method  of 
locating  roots. 

EXERCISE  126 

Locate  the  roots  of  the  following  equations  graphically : 
1.  x»-3x-l=0.     8.  a^-7aJ»+12x-5=0.    5.  x»-8x*+19x-12=0. 
8.  x*+2x*+3=0.    4.  x»+7xa+14x+8=0.     6.  x»-8x9-2x+6=0. 

7.  x*+2x»-6xa-7x+6=0. 

DIFFERENTIATION 

746.  Derivatives. 

In  any  function  of  x  (§  260),  let  x  +  h  be  substituted  for  x\ 
subtract  from  the  result  the  given  function,  and  divide  the 
remainder  by  h. 

The  limiting  value  of  the  result  as  h  approaches  the  limit 
zero,  is  called  the  derivative  pf  the  function  with  respect  to  x. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  the  derivative  of 

x»-2x*  +  5 
with  respect  to  x. 

Substituting  x  +  K  for  x,  and  subtracting  from  the  result  the  given 
function,  we  have 

(x  +  A)»  - 2(x  +  K)*  +  6  -(x*  -  2x*  +  6) 

=s  3x*A  +  Sxh*  +  A«  -  ixh  -  2  h*. 

Dividing  this  result  by  h,  we  have 

3  x*  +  3  x h  +  **  -  4  x  -  2  A.  ( 1 ) 

The  limiting  value  of  (1)  as  h  approaches  0,  is  3  xa  —  4  x. 

Hence,  the  derivative  of  x8  —  2  Xs  +  5  with  respect  to  x  is  3  x*  —  4  x. 

The  process  exemplified  above  is  called  Differentiation. 

747.  In  general,  let  u  represent  any  function  of  x;  and 
suppose  that,  when  x  is  changed  to  x  +  h,  u  becomes  u  +  h\ 

Then,  the  derivative  of  u  with  respect  to  a;  is  expressed  as 
follows  (compare  §  265), 


im  |~(u  +  hr)  —  ul 


lim 
h 
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It  follows  from  the  above  that  —  u  =  ^  ["-H; 

dx        *  =  0|_aJ' 

where  —  u  stands  for  the  derivative  of  u  with  respect  to  z. 
ax 


a) 


748.  The  process  of  differentiation  is  facilitated  by  means 
of  the  following  formulae,  in  which  a  represents  any  constant, 
n  any  positive  integer,  and  w,  v,  w}  •••,  any  functions  of  * : 

I.   iU  =  l. 
dx 

III.  A(att)  =  o#-u. 
dx  da 

IV.  |-(tt  +  Hw+- )  =  ^-u  +  ^-v  +  ^-w  +  -. 
ax  dx        dx       dx 

V.    — -(ttViO  •••)=(vu?  •••) — u+(uw  •••) — W  +  «". 
ax  dx  dx 

VI.  A(w«)  =  WM-iAw. 
dx  dx 

VII.   -^-  (ax*)  =  naa? ~\ 
dx 

749.  In  proving  the  formulae  of  §  748,  we  shall  suppose  that, 
when  x  +  h  is  substituted  for  x,  u  is  changed  to  u  +  h',  v  to 
v  4-  h",  w  to  m?  4-  ft'",  etc. 

Proof  of  I. 

That  is,  the  derivative  with  respect  to  xofx  itself  is  unity. 
Proof  of  II. 

dV   ^   ;     A  =  0|_  A  J     *  =  0|_Aj     dx  ' 

by  §  747,  (1). 

That  is,  tfte  derivative  with  respect  to  x  of  a  function  of  x  plus 
a  constant  equals  the  derivative  of  the  Junction  ofx. 
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For  example,  -^  (3  a8  -  5)  =  —  (3  s«). 

dx  dx 

Proof  of  III. 

—  (au\=  lim  ["<*(«  +  ft1)  —  a«"|  _  lim  faftn 


=ax  umr~ 


(§  256)  =«£«(§  747,(1)). 


That  is,  the  derivative  with  respect  to  x  of  a  constant  times 
a  function  of  x  equals  the  constant  times  the  derivative  of  the 
Junction  of  x. 

For  example,  -£  (3  x*)  **  3  —  (x*). 

dx  dx 

Proof  of  IV. 

—  (u  +  V  +  tO+—) 

da: 

Urn  r(tt  +  ^H-o  +  V  +  w  +  feny4-"')-»(t*H-y4-w +*")1 

=  lim  rV  +  h»  +  km+^l 
A  =  0[  h  J 

=a^oLxJ+^oLtJ+^oLtJ+-  (§254) 

d      .   d      .   d      . 
=s  — u-\ v-\ to  -|-  ••-. 

dx       dx       dx 

That  is,  the  derivative  with  respect  to  x  of  the  sum  of  any 
number  of  Junctions  of «  equals  the  sum  of  their  derivatives. 

Proof  of  V. 

Consider  first  the  case  of  two  factors. 

±(UV\=  Um  [(»  +  fr)  fo  +  *")  -  wl 
te^™)     *  =  <>[  h  J 

lim  [iM'  +  Cv  +  h'^hn 
*  =  o[  A  "J 

-«»t.[»»«['+*,]'<»«[^ 

by  SI  264,  267. 
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As  h  approaches  the  limit  0,  h"  also  approaches  0,  and  there- 
fore the  limiting  value  of  v  +  h"  is  v. 

Whence,  —  (uv)  =  w  --  v  +  t*  —  u.  (1) 

cte  dx  ax 

Consider  next  the  case  of  three  factors. 

—  (uvw)  =  —  l(uv)  .  to]  =  w-(uv)+uv  —  w,  by  (1) 


/    d      ,      d    \  .        d 
\   dx  dx  J  dx 


to. 


d  d  d 

—  vw  —  u  +  uw  —  v  -f  uv  — -  to. 

cte  dx  dx 

In  like  manner  the  theorem  may  be  proved  for  any  number 
of  factors. 

That  is,  the  derivative  with  respect  to  x  of  the  product  of  any 
number  of  functions  ofx  equals  the  sum  of  the  results  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  derivative  of  each  factor  by  all  the  other  factors. 

For  example,  -^  [(»  +  l)*2]  «  (x  +  1)  -£  (x*)  +  a? 4-  (*  +  1). 

dx  dx  dx 

Proof  of  VI. 

If  we  suppose  v}  w,  •••,  in  V,  to  be  all  equal  to  u,  and  that 
the  number  of  factors  is  n,  we  have  by  V, 

J*  (w«)  —  w"-1  -  u  +  un~l  —  u  H to  n  terms  =  nunl  —  u. 

da;  dx  (to  /  dx 

For  example,  -J  [(a*  + 1)8]  =  3  (a*  + 1)2  A  (a*  + 1). 

dx  dx 

Proof  of  VII. 

By  III,  £  (oaf)  =  a|->*)  =  an^-'-|a-,  by  VI, 

=  ana;**"1,  by  I. 

That  is,  "Vie  derivative  with  respect  to  x  of  a  constant  times  any 
positive  integral  power  of  x  equals  the  constant,  times  the  exponent 
of  the  power,  times  x  raised  to  a  power  whose  exponent  is  less  by  1. 
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For  example,  4~  (3  **)  = 12aj8- 

ax 

Ex.  Find  the  derivative  with  respect  to  g  of 

2a?-5a?  +  7a;-6. 
By  II  and  IV, 

=  63*- 10* +  7,  by  VIL 


EXERCISE  127 

Find  the  derivative  with  respect  to  x  of : 

1.  6z*  +  7x.  5.  4a?-7se*  +  8a?-x. 

9.  3a?-x*  +  8.  6.   x*  -4x*  +  6x»  +  7xa  -6. 

8.  x*  +  5a?-12x-4.  7.  2x«  +  3x*-x» +  8x2  + 6x. 

4.  x*  +  9x*-4x*.  8.   6a?-2x*-4x»+llx*  +  8. 

750.  Successive  Differentiation. 

If  u  is  any  function  of  x,  the  derivative  of  the  derivative  of 

u  is  called  the  Second  Derivative  of  u  with  respect  to  x,  and  is 

cP 
represented  by  — ^ «. 

dar 

The  derivative  of  the  second  derivative  of  u  is  called  the 

Third  Derivative  of  u  with  respect  to  x,  and  is  represented  by 

— -u:  etc. 
da?    ' 

Ex.  Find  the  successive  derivatives  with  respect  to  a?  of 

3a? -9s* -12  a; +  2. 

We  have,  —  (3  a?  -  9  a?  -  12  x  +  2)  =  9  a?  - 18  x  - 12. 
daj 

-^(3a? -  9a?  -  12  a?  +  2)  =  18a?  -  18. 

dxr 

-5^  (3  a?-  9a?-  12  s  +  2)  =  18. 

-^(3a?-9a?-12a;  +  2)=0;  etc. 
aar 
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It  will  be  understood  hereafter  that  when  we  speak  of  the  derivative  of 
a  function  of  z,  the  first  derivative  is  meant. 


EXERCISE  128 

Find  the  successive  derivatives  with  respect  to  x  of : 

1.  4x*  +  7x-3.  4.  7s*  +  x*  +  9x*. 

8.   2x*-llx2  +  4.  6.  3x«  +  2x*  +  6x»-6. 

8.  x*-6x*-2x.  6.  x«-4x6-10x«  +  13  2i. 

751.  Graphical  Representation  of  Derivatives. 

Let  PQ  be  the  graph  of  any  function  of  x,  f(x). 

Let  P  be  any  point  on  the  graph  having  the  abscissa  xy  and 
Q  another  point  having  the  abscissa 
x  +  h. 

Draw  PM  and  QN  perpendicular  to 
XX,  and  PR  perpendicular  to  QN. 

Then,  PM  represents  f(x),  and  QN 
represents  f(x  +  h). 

Whence,  QR  represents  f(x  +  h)  — 

Then,  the  ratio  /fo  +  h)  -/(«)  i8  represented  by  f£ 

h  PR 

If  we  denote  the  derivative  of  f(x)  with  respect  to  x  by  /*(«), 


Y 

Oy^^ 

T 

Yf 

X     0 

M     h      2T    A 
Y' 

w-Af 


"/(*  +  *)-/(«) 


1  (§  747). 


Then,  f'(x)  is  represented  by  the  limiting  value  of  the  ratio 

^—  as  h  approaches  the  limit  0 ;  that  is,  as  Q  approaches  P. 
PR 

Hence,  if  PT  is  tangent  to  the  graph  at  P,  meeting  QN 

TR 

produced  at  T,  f(x)  is  represented  by  the  ratio 


The  latter  ratio  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  TPB. 


PR 


752.   By  application  of  the  principles  of  §  751,  we  can  deter- 
mine the  points  where  any  graph  is  parallel  to  XX\ 

TR 

For,  if  the  graph  is  parallel  to  XX1  at  P,  the  ratio  — — 

PR 

is  evidently  equal  to  zero  j  so  that  f\x)  is  zero  at  that  point 
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If  then  we  solve  the  equation  f(x)  =  0,  we  shall  determine 
in  what  points  the  graph  of  f{x)  is  parallel  to  XX1. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  graph  of  §  744. 
Here,  f'(x)  =  Sx*  -4*  -  2. 
Solving  the  equation  3a?  —  4s  —  2  =  0,  we  have 

2±vT+6    2±Vio 


»  = 


3  3 


Then,  one  point  is  "*"^ —  to  the  right  of  TT'9  and  the 
other  ^5|zl?  to  the  left. 

Let  the  pupil  determine  the  points  where  the  graphs  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  equations  in  Ezb.  1  to  0,  inclusive,  in  Exercise  126,  are  parallel 
to  XX1. 

MULTIPLE  BOOTS 

753.  If  an  equation  has  two  or  more  roots  equal  to  a,  a  is 
said  to  be  a  Multiple  Root  of  the  equation. 

In  the  above  case,  a  is  called  a  double  root,  triple  root,  quad- 
ruple root,  etc.,  according  as  the  equation  has  two  roots,  three 
roots,  four  roots,  etc.,  equal  to  a. 

754.  Let  the  equation 

Ptfl?  +Pi*"1  H H>*-1«  +Pn  =  0  (1) 

have  m  roots  equal  to  a. 

By  §  717,  the  first  member  can  be  put  in  the  form 

(z-a)»f(xy,  (2) 

where  f(x)  is  the  product  of  the  factors  corresponding  to  the 
remaining  roots  of  (1),  and  is  therefore  a  rational  and  integral 
expression  of  the  («.— m)th  degree  with  respect  to  ax 
By  §  748,  Y,  the  derivative  of  (2)  with  respect  to  x  is 

or,  (x  -  a)-/'(*)+  «<a-a)-^*),  by  S  74$  VI.  (3) 
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It  is  evident  that  the  expression  (3)  is  divisible  by  (x— a)"-1; 
and  therefore  the  equation  formed  by  equating  it  to  zero  will 
have  m  —  1  roots  equal  to  a. 

Hence,  if  any  equation  of  the  form  (1)  has  m  roots  equal  to  a, 
the  equation  formed  by  equating  to  zero  the  derivative  of  its  first 
member  will  have  m—1  roots  equal  to  a. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that,  to  determine  the  existence  of 
multiple  roots  in  an  equation  of  the  form 

P*f  +i>i^"1  +  —  +1>— 1*  +P*  =  0, 

we  proceed  as  follows : 

Find  the  H.  C.  F.  of  the  first  member  and  its  derivative. 
If  there  is  no  H.  C.  F.}  there  can  be  no  multiple  roots. 
If  there  is  a  H.  C.  F,  by  equating  it  to  zero  and  solving  the  re- 
sulting equation,  the  required  roots  may  be  obtained. 

The  number  of  times  that  each  root  occurs  in  the  given 
equation  exceeds  by  one  the  number  of  times  that  it  occurs  in 
the  equation  obtained  by  equating  the  H.  C.  F.  to  zero. 

Ex.   Find  all  the  roots  of 

a*- 6a?  + 12  a8- 10s  +  3  =  0.  (1) 

The  derivative  of  the  first  member  is 

438-18a!2  +  24  a;  -10. 

The  H.  C.  F.  of  this  and  the  first  member  of  (1)  is  a*— 2x+l. 
Solving  the  equation  a>*  —  2  a;  + 1  =  0,  the  roots  are  1  and  1. 
Hence,  the  multiple  roots  of  (1)  are  1, 1,  and  1. 
Subtracting  the  sum  of  1,  1,  and  1  from  6,  the  remaining 
root  is  3. 

EXERCISE  129 

Find  all  the  roots  of  each  of  the  following  equations : 

1.  ««-6aj2  +  3«  +  9  =  0.  8.   a*-  12*+  16  =  0. 

2.  x*+3x2-9x-27  =  0.  4.    18x*  +  16**-  4x  -  4  =0. 

5.  x*  +  2x»-lla*-12x  +  86  =  0. 

6.  s*-llx8  +  86x*  -  16a -64  =  0. 
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7.  a*-18x*  +  4a*  +  67a:  +  36  =  0. 

8.  x*+llx»+'33x2  +  6x-60  =  0. 

9.  a*-8r*-x*  +  7a2-4  =  0. 

10.  x*+6x*+ll3«  +  2xa-12z-8  =  0. 

755.  We  will  now  construct  the  graph  of  the  first  member 
of  (1),  §  754. 

The  first  member  can  be  put  in  the 
form  (X  _  ±y^x  _  3y  ^ 

This  shows  that  the  graph  cuts  XX' 
at  x  =  1  and  x  =  3. 

Since  (x  —  l)s(x  —  3)  is  positive  when 
*  is  <  1,  or  >  3,  and  negative  when  x  X—q\ 
is  between  1  and  3,  the  graph  is  above         xl 
XX'  when  x  is  <  1,  or  >  3,  and  below 
when  x  is  between  1  and  3. 

By  §  748;  V,  the  derivative  of  (1)  is 

(aj"1)8i(aj"3)"h(aj"3)£(aj"1)8 

=  (aj-l)2(4aj-10). 

5 

Equating  this  to  zero,  we  have  x  =  1  or  -. 

Then  the  graph  is  parallel  to  XX'  at  x  =  1  and  x  =f($  752). 

If  any  equation,  with  one  unknown  number,  has  a  multiple  root,  the 
graph  of  its  first  member  is  tangent  to  XJP. 

If  the  root  is  a  triple  root,  the  curve  crosses  the  axis  of  X  at  the  point 
of  tangency,  and  reverses  its  direction  at  that  point. 

If  the  root  is  a  double  root,  the  curve  is  entirely  above,  or  entirely 
below  XX1  at  the  point  of  tangency.     (Compare  §  467.) 

Let  the  pupil  construct  the  graphs  of  the  first  members  of  the  equations 
in  Exs.  lf  2,  3,  4,  0,  and  10,  Exercise  129 ;  finding  all  the  points  where 
the  graphs  are  parallel  to  XX7. 

756.  An  equation  of  the  form  as*  —  a  =  0  can  have  no  multi- 
ple roots ;  for  the  derivative  of  a*  —  o  is  nac*"1,  and  a"  —  a  and 
tub*-1  have  no  common  factor  except  unity. 
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Therefore,  the  n  roots  of  a&*  =  a  are  all  different. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  every  expression  has  two  dif- 
ferent square  roots,  three  different  cube  roots,  and  in  general  n 
different  nth  roots. 

STURM'S  THEOREM 

757.  We  will  now  demonstrate  two  theorems  which  are  used 
in  the  proof  or  application  of  Sturm's  Theorem  (§  758). 

I.   Ifxbe  taken  sufficiently  great,  any  term  of  the  expression 

frff  +P1&-1  +  •••  +Pn-1*  +Pn  (1) 

may  be  made  to  numerically  exceed  the  sum  of  aU  the  following 
terms. 

For  the  ratio  of  the  (r  +  l)th  term  to  the  sum  of  all  the  fol- 
lowing terms  is 

-P^ or  El .      /o\ 

Pr+vf-r-l  +  Pr+*ir-r-*+-+P»  JV+1    .   JWt    .  ,      Pn  V    ' 

By  taking  x  sufficiently  great,  the  denominator  of  (2)  can  be 
made  numerically  as  small  as  we  please ;  hence,  the  ratio  of 
prxf%~r  to  the  sum  of  the  following  terms  can  be  made  numeri- 
cally as  great  as  we  please. 

IL  Ifxbe  taken  sufficiently  small,  any  term  of  the  expression 

P&?  +  PvX?~ljl hl>n-lS  +Pn 

may  be  made  to  numerically  exceed  the  sum  of  all  the  preceding 
terms. 

For  the  ratio  of  the  (r  +  l)th  term  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
preceding  terms  is 


PJ* 


»»—  r 


or  ^ (3) 

By  taking  x  sufficiently  small,  the  denominator  of  (3)  can  be 
made  numerically  as  small  as  we  please ;  hence,  the  ratio  of 
;>r£*~r  to  the  sum  of  the  preceding  terms  can  be  made  numeri- 
cally as  great  as  we  please. 
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758.  Storm's  Theorem. 

Let  f(x)  a  ^+A*-1+-"+iW*  +pn  =  0  (1) 

be  an  equation  from  which  the  multiple  roots  have  been 
removed  (§  754). 

Let  fi(x)  denote  the  derivative  of  f{x)  with  respect  to  x 
(§  746). 

Dividing /(»)  by  f\(x),  we  shall  obtain  a  quotient  Qb  with  a 
remainder  of  a  degree  lower  than  that  of  f(x). 

Denote  this  remainder,  with  the  sign  of  each  of  its  terms 
changed,  by  /2(«),  and  divide  f(x)  by  f2(x),  and  so  on ;  the 
operation  being  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  finding  the 
H.  C.  F.  of  f(x)  and  f\(x),  except  that  the  signs  of  the  terms 
of  each  remainder  are  to  be  changed,  while  no  other  changes  of 
sign  are  permissible. 

Since,  by  hypothesis,  f(x)  =  0  has  no  multiple  roots,  f(x)  and 
f(x)  have  no  common  divisor  except  unity  (§  754) ;  and  we 
finally  obtain  a  remainder  fn(x)  independent  of  x. 

The  expressions  f(x),  fi(x),  /2(z),  •••,/»(&)  are  called  Sturm's 
Functions. 

The  successive  operations  are  represented  as  follows : 

/(*)  =  Qi/i(*)  -/i(*),  (2) 

Mx)  =  QMx)  -/,(*),  (3) 

.  M*)  =  QM?)  -/<(*),  (4) 


We  may  now  enunciate  Sturm's  Theorem. 

If  two  real  numbers,  a  and  b,  are  substituted  in  place  of  x 
in  Sturm's  Functions,  and  the  signs  noted,  the  difference  between 
the  number  of  variations  of  sign  (§  734)  in  the  first  case  and  that 
in  the  second  equals  the  number  of  real  roots  of  f(x)  =  0  lying 
between  a  and  b. 

The  demonstration  of  the  theorem  depends  upon  the  fol- 
lowing principles : 

I.  Two  consecutive  functions  cannot  both  become  0  for  the 
same  value  ofx. 
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For  if,  for  any  value  of  x,  fx(x)  =  0  and  f2(x)  =  0,  then,  by  (3), 
fz{x)  =  0 ;  and  since  f2(x)  =  0  and  f8(x)  =  0,  by  (4),  fA(x)  =  0 ; 
continuing  in  this  way,  we  have  finally  fn(x)  =  0. 

But  by  hypothesis,  fn(x)  is  independent  of  x,  and  consequently 
cannot  become  0  for  any  value  of  x. 

Hence,  no  two  consecutive  functions  can  become  0  for  the 
same  value  of  x. 

II.  If  any  function,  except  f(x)  and  /„(«),  becomes  0  for  any 
value  of  x,  the  adjacent  functions  have  opposite  signs  for  this  value 
ofx. 

For  if,  for  any  value  of  x,  f2(x)  =  0,  then,  by  (3),  we  must 
have/^a;)  =  —  fs(x)  for  this  value  of  x. 

Therefore,  f(x)  and  fs(x)  have  opposite  signs  for  this  value 
of  x ;  for,  by  I,  neither  of  them  can  equal  zero. 

* 

III.  Let  c  be  a  root  of  the  equation  fT(x)  =  0,  where  fr(x)  is 
any  function  except  f(x)  and  fn(x). 

By  II,/r_j(a;)  and/r+1(#)  have  opposite  signs  when  x  =  c. 

Now  let  h  be  a  positive  number,  so  taken  that  no  root  of 
f.^x)  =  0  or  fr+i(x)  =  0  lies  between  c  —  h  and  c  4-  h. 

Then  as  x  changes  from  c  —  h  to  c  +  h,  no  change  of  sign  takes 
place  in</^1(ar)  or/r+1(a?)  ;  while  fr(x)  reduces  to  zero,  and  changes 
or  retains  its  sign  according  as  the  root  c  occurs  an  odd  or  even 
number  of  times  in  fr(x)  =  0. 

Therefore,  for  values  of  x  between  c  —  h  and  c,  and  also  for 
values  of  x  between  c  and  c  +  h,  the  three  functions  fr^i(p^)}fr(p)f 
and  fr+\(x)  present  one  permanence  and  one  variation. 

Hence,  as  x  increases  from  c  —  h  to  c  +  h,  no  change  occurs  in 
the  number  of  variations  in  the  functions/r_!(a;),/r(a;),  and^+1(x) ; 
that  is,  no  change  occurs  in  the  number  of  variations  as  a;  in- 
creases through  a  root  offr(x)  =  0. 

IV.  Let  c  be  a  root  of  the  equation  f(x)  =  0 ;  and  let  h  be  a 
positive  number,  so  taken  that  no  root  of  fx(x)  =  0  lies  between 
c  —  h  and  c  4-  h. 

Then,  as  x  increases  from  c  —  h  to  c  -f  h,  no  change  of  sign 
takes  place  in/^z) ;  while  f(x)  reduces  to  zero,  and  changes  sign. 
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Putting  x  =  c  —  h  in  (1),  we  obtain 

f(c  -  h)  =  (c  -  h)»  +  A(C  -  fc)-1  +  . . .  +  ^(c  -  A)  +  />„. 

Expanding  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  and  collecting  the 
terms  involving  like  powers  of  h,  we  have 

f(c-h)  =  c"  +p1d*-1  +  ...  +pnr.1c  +pn 

-  h^ruf-1  +  (n  -  l^c*"2  +  ...  + j^J 
+  terms  involving  h*,  h8,  •  ••,  h*. 

But  since  c  is  a  root  of  f(x)  =  0,  we  have  by  (1), 
c"  +p1<r~1  +  .-  +  jpn-ic  +pn  =  0. 

Also,  it  is  evident  that  the  coefficient  of  —  h  is  the  value  of 
fy(x)  when  c  is  substituted  in  place  of  x ;  therefore, 

/(c  —  h)  =  —  &/i(c)  +  terms  involving  h*,  h*,  •••,  hn.       (5) 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that 

f(c  +  h)  =  +  A/i(c)  +  terms  involving  V,  h*,  •••,  A*.       (6) 

Now  if  h  be  taken  sufficiently  small,  the  signs  of  the  second 
members  of  (5)  and  (6)  will  be  the  same  as  the  signs  of  their 
first  terms,  —  /i/i(c)  and  +  hfx(c),  respectively  (§  757,  II). 

Hence,  if  h  be  taken  sufficiently  small,  the  sign  of  /(c  —  h) 
will  be  contrary  to  the  sign  of  /i(c),  and  the  sign  of  f(c  4-  h) 
the  same  as  the  sign  of  /i(c). 

Therefore,  for  values  of  x  between  c  —  h  and  c,  the  functions 
f(x)  and  fi(x)  present  a  variation,  and  for  values  of  x  between 
c  and  c  +  h  they  present  a  permanence. 

Hence,  a  variation  is  lost  as  x  increases  through  a  root  of 

We  may  now  demonstrate  Sturm's  Theorem;  for  as  x  in- 
creases from  b  to  a,  supposing  a  algebraically  greater  than  b, 
a  variation  is  lost  each  time  that  x  passes  through  a  root  of 
f(x)  =  0,  and  only  then ;  for  when  x  passes  through  a  root  of 
fr(x)  =  0,  where  fr(x)  is  any  function  except  f(x)  and  /„(«),  no 
change  occurs  in  the  number  of  variations. 

Hence,  the  number  of  variations  lost  as  x  increases  from 
b  to  a  equals  the  number  of  real  roots  of  f(x)  =  0  included 
between  a  and  b. 
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759.  It  is  customary,  in  applications  of  Sturm's  Theorem, 
to  speak  of  the  substitution  of  an  indefinitely  great  positive 
number  for  x,  in  an  expression,  as  substituting  -h  oo  for  x ;  and 
the  substitution  of  a  negative  number  of  indefinitely  great 
absolute  value  as  substituting  —  oo  for  x. 

The  substitution  of  +00  and  —00  for  a;  in  Sturm's  Func- 
tions determines  the  number  of  real  roots  of  f(x)  =  0. 

The  substitution  of  +00  and  0  for  x  determines  the  number 
of  positive  real  roots,  and  the  substitution  of  —00  and  0  the 
number  of  negative  real  roots. 

Since  Sturm's  Theorem  determines  the  number  of  real  roots 
of  an  equation,  the  number  of  imaginary  roots  also  becomes 
known  (§  715). 

760.  If  a  sufficiently  great  number  be  substituted  for  x  in 
the  expression 

F(x)  ar/vc*  + J^-1  +  —  +  JW»  +  P« 

the  sign  of  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  the  sign  of  its  first 
term,  p<fic?  (§  757, 1) ;  hence, 

If  +oo  be  substituted  for  x  in  F(x),  the  sign  of  the  result  will 
be  the  same  as  the  sign  of  its  first  term. 

If  —00  be  substituted  for  x  in  F(x)}  the  sign  of  the  result  mU 
be  the  same  as,  or  contrary  toy  the  sign  of  its  first  term,  according 
as  the  degree  of  F(x)  is  even  or  odd. 

763-  We  will  now  consider  an  example. 
Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  number  and  situation  of 
the  real  roots  of    ^  =  iC8_2aj*-aj  +  l  =  0. 

Here,  f(x)  =  3s2-4x-l. 

In  the  process  of  finding  f2(x),  fs(x),  etc.,  any  positive  numeri- 
cal factor  may  be  omitted  or  introduced  at  pleasure ;  for  the 
sign  of  the  result  is  not  affected  thereby ;  in  this  way  fractions 
may  be  avoided. 

In  this  case,  we  multiply  f(x)  by  3  to  make  its  first  term 
divisible  by  3  x*. 
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3s8-4a;-l)3x8-6a*-   3z  +  3(x 

3x*-4x*  —      * 


-2a8-   2a>  +  3 

3 

-6a**-   6a?  +  9(-2 
-63*  +   8a?  +  2 
7)_14aj  +  7 
-   2a?  +  l 

8a*-   4a?-l 

2 

.•./,(aj)=2a!-l. 

2»-l)6z8-   8a?-2(3» 
6a?-   3o? 

—   5a>-2 
2 
-10s-4(-5 
— 10  x  +  5 

-9  .*./«(«)  =  9. 

Substituting  —  oo  for  a?  in  /(*),  /^a?),  /,(«),  and  f9(x)t  the 
signs  are  — ,  -f ,  — ,  and  +,  respectively  (§  760) ;  substituting 
0  for  x,  the  signs  are  +,  — ,  — ,  +,  respectively;  and  sub- 
stituting +  oo  for  xy  the  signs  are  all  +. 

Hence,  the  roots  of  the  equation  are  all  real,  and  two  of 
them  are  positive  and  the  other  negative  (§  759). 

We  now  substitute  various  numbers  to  determine  the  situa- 
tion of  the  roots : 


/(*) 

m 

m 

M») 

a?  =  —  oo, 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

3  variations. 

*  =  - 1, 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

3  variations. 

a?  =  0, 

+ 

— 

— 

+ 

2  variations. 

s  =  l, 

— 

— 

,  + 

+ 

1  variation. 

«  =  2, 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1  variation. 

a?  =  3, 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

no  variation. 

a?  =  oo, 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

no  variation. 

We  then  know  that  the  equation  has  one  root  between  0  and 
—  1,  one  between  0  and  1,  and  one  between  2  and  3. 
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762.  It  will  be  found  useful  to  con- 
struct the  graphs  of  f(x)  and  fi(x),  in 
the  example  of  §  761. 

The  graph  of  f(x)  is  the  curve 
ABC\  cutting  XX'  at  A,  between 
x  =  0  and  x  =  —  1,  at  B,  between  x  =  0 
and  a  =  l,  and  at  C,  between  x  =  2 
and  x  =  3. 

The  graph  of  /,(&)  is  the  dotted  curve  DE;  cutting  XXr  at 
Dj  between  x  =  0  and  a?  =  —  1,  and  at  E  between  x  =  l  and 
a?  =  2. 

To  find  the  abscissas  of  D  and  Ey  we  solve  the  equation 

3a5*-4«-l  =  0. 


m,              2  ±  vT+3     2  ±  2.64+     1  KA  ,  0i  , 

Then,  a?=    x  =  =  1.54+  or  —.21+. 

If  we  put  x  =  —  .21,  in  jf(flc),  the  result  is  positive. 

This  shows  that  D  is  between  0  and  A. 

The  graph  illustrates  in  an  excellent  way  the  truth  of  §  758, 
IV ;  that  as  x  increases  from  a  value  just  below  to  a  value  just 
above  a  root  of  f(x)  =  0,  no  change  takes  place  in  the  sign  of 
fi(x),  while  f(x)  reduces  to  zero  and  changes  sign. 

763.  As  x  increases  from  —  oo  to  +-oo,  f(x)  and/1(a?)  change 
signs  alternately,  for  they  are  always  unlike  in  sign  just  before 
f(x)  changes  sign  (§  758,  IV) ;  hence,  if  the  roots  of  f(x)  =  0 
and  f^x)  =  0  are  all  real,  a  root  of  fi(x)  =  0  lies  between  every 
two  adjacent  roots  of  f(x)  =  0. 

That  a  root  of  fx(x)  =  0  lies  between  every  pair  of  adjacent 
roots  of  f(x)  =  0,  is  admirably  shown  in  the  figure  of  §  762. 

764.  We  will  give  one  more  illustrative  example. 
Determine  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real  roots  of 

/(a;)  =  4a58-6a5-5  =  0. 

Here,  f^x)  =  12  a?  —  6 ;  or,  2  x2  —  1,  omitting  the  factor  6. 

2a?2-l)4ars-6a5-5(2a> 
4s8-2s 

—  4  x  —  5         .-.  f2( x)  =  4  x  +•  5. 
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2a*- 

1 

2 

4<B  + 

4s»  + 

2(x 
5x 

— 

5x  — 

2 
4 

— 

20  x- 

8(- 

-5 



20x- 

25 

17  .•./8(aj)  =  -17. 

The  last  step  in  the  division  may  be  omitted ;  for  we  only  need  to 
know  the  sign  of  f*(x);  and  it  is  evident  by  inspection,  when  the 
remainder  -  6  x  -  2  is  obtained,  that  the  sign  of  /8(x)  will  be  -. 

/(*)    /i(«)    /»(*)    M& 


fl5  =  — 00, 

— 

+ 

— 

—     2  variations. 

s  =  0, 

— 

— 

+ 

—     2  valuations. 

05  =  1, 

— 

+ 

+ 

—     2  variations. 

a>  =  2, 

+ 

+ 

+ 

—     1  variation. 

05=00, 

+ 

+ 

+ 

—     1  variation. 

Therefore,  the  equation  has  a  real  root  between  1  and  2,  and 
two  imaginary  roots. 

In  substituting  the  numbers,  it  is  best  to  work  from  0  in  either  direc- 
tion, stopping  when  the  number  of  variations  is  the  same  as  has  been 
previously  found  for  +oo  or  —  oo,  as  the  case  may  be. 

EXERCISE  130 

Determine  the  nature  of  the  roots  of  the  following : 
1.  x«  +  2za-a;-l=0.  5.  x*  -  8a*-  8*  +  1  =0. 

*.   a* +  8* -6  =  0.  6.   z4  +  2x8-6x2-  10* -3  =  0. 

8.   a*-6a*  +  2a:  +  6  =  0.  7.  3e*  +  3s*-3a:  +  l=0. 

4.   a*  +  aa-15s-28  =  0.  8.   s*  +  4z*  +  2a2  -  6z-  7  =0. 

765.  Continuity. 

A  function  of  x,  /(a?),  is  said  to  be  Continuous  at  x  =  a  when 
an  indefinitely  small  change  in  a  produces  an  indefinitely  small 
change  in  /(a). 
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Consider  the  rational  integral  function  of  x 

f{x)  =po^  +  ^af-1  +  ...  +P— &  +JV 
Putting  a  -f  ft  in  place  of  2,  we  have 

f(a  +  ft)  =Pb(a  +  ft)*  +px(a  +  ft)*"1  +  -  +P~ 
Expanding  by  the  Binomial  Theorem, 

f(a  +  ft)  ^pdar+Pia*-1  + ...  H-j^a  +p. 

+  terms  involving  ft,  ft*,  —,  ft* 
=/(a)  +term8  involving  ft,  ft*,  •••,  ft*. 
Then,  /(a  +  ft)  —/(a)  =  terms  involving  ft,  ft1,  •••,  ft*. 

If  ft  be  taken  indefinitely  small,  /(a+ft)—  /(a)  will  be  indefi- 
nitely small;  for  the  coefficients  of  ft,  ft8,  •••,  ft*  are  finite. 

Hence,  an  indefinitely  small  change  in  a  produces  an  indefi- 
nitely small  change  in /(a). 

That  is,  a  rational  integral  Junction  ofxis  continuous  at  every 
value  ofx. 

It  f ollow8  from  the  above  that  the  graph  of  a  rational  integral 
function  of  x  is  a  continuous  line,  without  breaks. 

We  have  assumed  this  in  the  figures  of  Chap.  XIV,  §§  465, 
467,  482,  and  483,  and  all  the  figures  of  Chap.  XXXVII. 

766.  We  will  illustrate  a  discontinuous  function  of  a;  by  a 

figure. 

1 


Consider  the  fraction 


Puty  = 


a-1 


s-1 

As  x  increases  from  —00  to  1,  y  is 

negative,  and  increases  indefinitely  in 
absolute  value. 

As  x  increases  from  1  to  00,  y  is  posi- 
tive; and  commencing  with  an  indefi- 
nitely great  value,  decreases  indefinitely. 

The  graph  consists  of  two  branches,  AB  and  CD;  and  it  is 
evident  that,  at  a?  =  1,  an  indefinitely  small  change  in  x  pro- 
duces an  indefinitely  great  change  in  y. 
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XXXVIII.  SOLUTION  OF  HIGHER  EQUATIONS 

COMMENSURABLE  ROOTS 

We  shall  use  the  term  commensurable  root,  in  Chap.  XXXVIII,  to 
signify  a  rational  root  expressed  in  Arabic  numerals. 

767.  By  §  722,  an  equation  of  the  nth  degree  in  the  general 
form  (§  712),  with  integral  numerical  coefficients,  cannot  have 
as  a  root  a  rational  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms. 

Therefore,  to  find  all  the  commensurable  roots  of  such  an 
equation,  we  have  only  to  find  all  its  integral  roots. 

Again,  by  §  719,  the  last  term  of  an  equation  of  the  above 
form  is  divisible  by  every  integral  root. 

Hence*  to  find  all  the  commensurable  roots,  we  have  only  to 
ascertain  by  trial  which  integral  divisors  of  the  last  term  are  roots 
of  the  equation. 

The  trial  may  be  made  in  three  ways : 

I.  By  substitution  of  the  supposed  root. 

II.  By  dividing  the  first  member  of  the  equation  by  the 
unknown  number  minus  the  supposed  root  (§  183);  in  this 
case,  the  operation  may  be  conveniently  performed  by  Syn- 
thetic Division  (§  733). 

III.  By  Newton's  Method  of  Divisors  (§  769). 

In  the  case  of  small  numbers,  such  as  ±  1,  the  first  method 
may  be  the  most  convenient. 

The  second  has  the  advantage  that,  when  a  root  has  been 
found,  the  process  gives  at  once  the  depressed  equation  (§  716) 
for  obtaining  the  remaining  roots. 

If  the  number  of  divisors  is  large,  "the  third  method  will 
be  found  to  involve  the  least  work. 

Considerable  work  may  sometimes  be  saved  by  finding  a 
superior  limit  to  the  positive  roots,  and  an  inferior  limit  to  the 
negative  roots  (§§  739,  740);  for  no  number  need  be  tried 
which  does  not  fall  between  these  limits. 
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Descartes'  Rule  of  Signs  (§  735)  may  also  be  advantageously 
employed  to  shorten  the  process. 

Any  multiple  root  should  be  removed  (§  754)  before  apply- 
ing either  method. 

Ex.   Find  all  the  roots  of  z*  —  15 3»  +  10a?  +  24  =  0. 

By  Descartes'  Rule,  the  equation  cannot  have  more  than  two 
positive,  nor  more  than  two  negative  roots. 

We  can  write  the  first  member  x*  (x*  —  15)  +  10  x  +  24 ;  then 
no  root  can  be  as  great  as  4  (§  739). 

Changing  the  sign  of  the  x  term,  the  first  member  becomes 

a*4 -15s* -10* +  24. 
We  write  this  in  the  form  (see  Ex.  2,  §  739), 

^(2^-45) -h|(a?8-30)  +  24. 

Then  no  negative  root  can  be  as  small  as  —  5  (§  740). 

The  integral  divisors  of  24  which  are  less  than  4,  and  greater 
than  —  5,  are  ±1,  ±2,  ±3,  and  —  4. 

By  substitution,  we  find  that  1  is  not,  and  that  —  1  is,  a  root 
of  the  equation. 

Dividing  the  first  member  by  oj  — 2  and  a?  — 3  (§  733),  we 
have 

1  +o  -15  +10  +24  [2  1+0  -15+10+24|_3 

2 4-22-24  3 9  -18-24 

2-11-12,       0  Rem.  3-6-8,      0  Rem. 

The  work  shows  that  2  and  3  are  roots  of  the  given  equation; 
and  since  the  equation  cannot  have  more  than  two  positive 
roots,  these  are  the  only  positive  roots. 

The  remaining  root  may  be  found  by  dividing  24  by  the 
product  of  —  1,  2,  and  3  (§  720),  or  by  the  same  process  as 
above. 

Dividing  the  first  member  by  x  +  2,  x  +  3,  etc,  we  have 

1  +o  -15  +10  +24  [_-2  1  +0^15  +10  +24  |_--3 

-2        4      22-64  -3        9      18-84 

^2-11      32-40  ^3  -   6      28  -60 
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1  +o  -15  +10  +  24  [_-4 
-4      16  -4-24 
-4        16        0 
The  work  shows  that  the  remaining  root  is  —  4. 

768.  By  §  728,  an  equation  of  the  nth  degree  in  the  general 
form,  with  fractional  coefficients,  may  be  transformed  into 
another  whose  coefficients  are  integral,  that  of  the  first  term 
being  unity. 

The  commensurable  roots  of  the  transformed  equation  may 
then  be  found  as  in  §  767. 

Ex.    Find  all  the  roots  of  4 x* - 12  a?  +  27  *-19  =  0. 

Dividing  through  by  the  coefficient  of  a8,  we  have 

^-32^  +  ^-^  =  0. 
4         4 

Proceeding  as  in  §  728,  it  is  evident  by  inspection  that  the 
multiplier.  2  will  remove  the  fractional  coefficients ;  thus  the 
transformed  equation  is 

aj8-2.3»8  +  28.— -28.^  =  0, 

4  4 

or,  s8-6a?8  +  27aj-38  =  0;  (1) 

whose  roots  are  those  of  the  given  equation  multiplied  by  2. 
By  Descartes'  Rule,  equation  (1)  has  no  negative  root. 
The  positive  integral  divisors  of  38  are  1,  2, 19,  and  38. 
Dividing  the  first  member  by  x  —  1,  x—  2,  etc.,  we  have 

1  -6  +27  -38[1  1  -6  +27  -38|_2 

1  -   5       22  2  -   8       38 

-5       22  -16  -4       19        0 

The  work  shows  that  2  is  a  root  of  (1). 

The  remaining  roots  may  now  be  found  by  depressing  the 
equation;  it  is  evident  from  the  right-hand  operation  above 
that  the  depressed  equation  is  x2  —  4  x  +  19  =  0. 


Solving  this,  x  =  2  ±  V—  15.  , 

Thus  the  roots  of  (I)  are  2  and  2  ±  V-15. 
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Dividing  by  2,  the  roots  of  the  given  equation  are 


land  1  ±-V— 15. 

769.  Newton's  Method  of  Divisors. 

If  a  is  an  integral  root  of  the  equation 

where  pJ";  pn  are  integers,  then 

Transposing,  and  dividing  by  a, 

^r  =  -  Pn-i- Pn-P jp^-a*-1;  (1) 

c* 

from  which  it  is  seen  that  —  must  be  an  integer. 

a 

We  may  write  (1)  in  the  form 

Representing  —  +pn-i  by  qH_l9  and  dividing  by  a,* 

%^  =  -2>n-2-P»-3« TV**""3-  a*"*; 

from  which  it  is  seen  that  ^^  must  be  an  integer. 

a 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  it  is  evident  that,  if  a  is  a  root  of 

the  equation,  each  of  the  numbers  or  ^=?,  ..-, 

or  — »  must  be  an  integer,  and  —  + 1  must  equal  0. 

a  a  a  ^ 

We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

Divide  the  last  term  of  the  equation  by  one  of  its  integral 
divisors,  and  to  the  quotient  add  the  coefficient  ofx. 

Divide  the  result  by  the  same  divisor,  and,  if  the  quotient  is  an 
integer,  add  to  it  the  coefficient  of  a?*. 

Proceed  in  this  manner  with  each  coefficient  in  succession; 
then,  if  the  divisor  is  a  root  of  the  equation,  each  quotient  will  be 
integral,  and  the  last  quotient  added  to  unity  will  equal  zero. 
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If  a  fractional  quotient  is  obtained  at  any  stage,  the  cor- 
responding divisor  is  not  a  root  of  the  equation. 

Ex.   Find  all  the  roots  of  x*  —  a8  —  7t?  +  x  -+  6  =  0. 

By  Descartes'  Rule,  the  equation  cannot  have  more  than  two 
positive,  nor  more  than  two  negative  roots. 

The  integral  divisors  of  6  are  ±1,  ±2,  £  3,  and  ±  6. 

By  actual  substitution,  we  find  that  1  and  —  1  are  roots. 

We  will  next  ascertain  if  2  is  a  root ;  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  the  work  is  shown  below : 

1  -1  -7  +1  +6[2_ 

2 3 

-6      4 

The  operation  is  carried  out  as  follows : 

Dividing  6  by  2,  gives  3 ;  adding  1,  gives  4. 

Dividing  4  by  2,  gives  2 ;  adding  —  7,  gives  —  5. 

Dividing  —  5  by  2,  the  quotient  is  fractional ;  therefore,  2 
is  not  a  root. 

1  -1  -7  +1  +6  [3_  1  -1  -7  +1  +6|-2 

zlLzl*  -JL  _?  -1      3      1-3 

0-3-6      3  0      2-6-2 

In  these  cases,  each  quotient  is  integral,  and  the  last  quotient 
added  to  unity  gives  0 ;  therefore,  3  and  —  2  are  roots. 

There  is  no  need  of  trying  +  6  in  this  example,  for  we  know  that  the 
equation  cannot  have  more  than  two  positive  roots. 

EXERCISE  131 

In  each  of  the  following,  find  all  the  commensurable  roots,  and  the 
remaining  roots  when  possible  by  methods  already  given  : 

1.  x«-  9x*  +  23x-15  =  0.  4.  a*  +   4x»-   9x-36  =  0. 

2.  x»-   8x*  +   6x  +  14  =  0.  5.   3x*  +  4x» -  18x  +  6  =  0. 
8.  x*  +  12x*  +  44x  +  48  =  0.           6.  4x«  +  16x»-  7x-39  =  0 

7.  x*  +  10x»  +  36x3  +  60x  +  24  =  a 

8.  x4-6x8  +  20x-16=0. 

9.  x«-15x«  +  86x«-106*  +  54a0. 
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10.  x*  +  8x»  +  llx»-32x-00  =  0. 

11.  x*-2x»-  17x«  +  18x  +  72  =  0. 
W.  4  x*  -  12  x»  -  9x2  +  47  x  -  30  =  0. 

13.  6  x*  -  7  x»  -  37  x*  +  8  x  +  12  =  0. 

14.  x*  +  8x*-7x»-  103x*  +  09x  +  18  =  0. 

15.  3x*  +  2x»-18x«  +  8  =  0. 

16.  X*  +  x«-6xa  +  16x-32=0. 

RECIPROCAL  OR  RECURRING  EQUATIONS 

770.  A  Reciprocal  Equation  is  one  suck  that  if  any  number 
is  a  root  of  the  equation,  its  reciprocal  is  also  a  root. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that,  if  -  be  substituted  for  x  in  a 

x 

reciprocal  equation,  the  transformed  equation  will  have  the 
same  roots  as  the  given  equation. 

771.  Let 

X*  +  PlS*-1  +  p&-*  +  —  +Pn-**  +Pn-1*  +  Pm  =  0  (1) 

be  a  reciprocal  equation. 

Putting  -  for  z,  the  equation  becomes 
x 

Clearing  of  fractions,  and  reversing  the  order  of  the  terms, 

Pn**  +  Pn-ix*'1  +  J>—jtf"  "8  H \-P*& +P&  + 1  =0. 

Dividing  through  by  pM 

af  +  ^ari  +  kV-»+...  +  ^V  +  ^x  +  -=0.       (2) 

Pn  Pn  Pn  Pn  Pn  V   ' 

By  §  770,  this  equation  has  the  same  roots  as  (1) ;  and  hence 
the  following  relations  must  hold  between  the  coefficients  of 
(1)  and  (2), 

P.  =  ^,P,  =  ^,  -,P-.=f,P.-.  =  |-,,P.  =  ^        (3) 

Pn  Pn  Pn  Pn  Pm 

From  the  last  equation, p*  =  1 ;  whence, p.=  ±l. 
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Then  the  equations  (3)  become 

Pi  =  ± iV-i,  Pt  =  ± pn-t>  •••; 

all  the  upper  signs,  or  all  the  lower  signs,  being  taken  together. 
We  then  have  four  varieties  of  reciprocal  equations : 

1.  Degree  odd,  and  coefficients  of  terms  equally  distant  from 
the  extremes  of  the  first  member  equal  in  absolute  value  and  of 
like  sign;  as,  a£  —  2s*  —  2<e  +  l  =  0. 

2.  Degree  odd,  and  coefficients  of  terms  equally  distant  from 
the  extremes  of  the  first  member  equal  in  absolute  value  and 
of  opposite  sign;  as,  Zx*  +  2xA  —  a8-}- as*  —  2«  —  3  =  0. 

3.  Degree  even,  and  coefficients  of  terms  equally  distant 
from  the  extremes  of  the  first  member  equal  in  absolute  value 
and  of  like  sign ;  as,  <c*  —  5a?  +  6<x?  —  5a;  +  l  =  0. 

4.  Degree  even,  and  coefficients  of  terms  equally  distant 
from  the  extremes  of  the  first  member  equal  in  absolute 
value  and  of  opposite  sign,  and  middle  term  wanting;  as, 
2  a!8  +  3a^-  7  x*  -f-  7a*-  3a?  -2  =  0. 

On  account  of  the  properties  stated  above,  reciprocal  equa- 
tions are  also  called  Recurring  Equations. 

TJ2L  Every  reciprocal  equation  of  the  first  variety  may  be 
written  in  the  form 

P<pf  +  Pi**~l  +  P*£*~*  H Hwt?+PiX+Po  =  0, 

or,  PoC^  +  l)  +Pi(*n-1+s)  +p2(3n-2  +  38)  +  •••  =0;        (1) 

or,        l>o(**  +  l)  +  P&*-*  + 1)  +p^(«*-4+i)  +  -  =o ; 

the  number  of  terms  being  even. 

By  §  142,  since  n  is  odd,  each  of  the  expressions  af -hi, 
ar""*  + 1,  etc.,  is  divisible  by  x  + 1. 

Therefore,  —  1  is  a  root  of  the  equation. 
Dividing  the  first  member  of  (1)  by  a?  +  l,  the  depressed 
equation  is 

Po(z*~l  -  «*"2  4-  x*-8 +  x*-x  +1) 

+  PiO*""2  -  **~8  +  a""4 ha?-a?  +  x) 

+  Pti**"*  —  a*"4  +  »*-* ha!4  —  x9  +  aj*)+-  =  0. 
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Or,     p<&-1  +  (pi-Po)**'*  +  (p*~  Pi+Po)*"-*  +  •- 
+  (l>2-JPi+l>o)«84-(l>i-^)a?  +  JPo  =  0; 
which  is  a  reciprocal  equation  of  the  third  variety. 

773.  Every  reciprocal  equation  of  the  second  variety  may 
be  written  in  the  form 

p&T  +  pjf1  +p*?-*  H p#?  -  p&  -po  =  0, 

or,        Po(ar-l)+Pi(x»-1-x)+p^i-^+-=Of         (1) 

or,        p0(aT  - 1)  +  pxx(x*  -2  - 1)  +  pf*(**+  - 1)  +  —  =  0. 

Since  each  of  the  expressions  a?*  —  1,  a?*~2  —  1,  etc.,  is  divisi- 
ble by  x  —  1,  +  1  is  a  root  of  the  equation. 

Dividing  the  first  member  of  (1)  by  aj  — 1,  the  depressed 
equation  is 

Po(p~l  +  **'*  +  **'*+  —  +  x*  +  a  + 1) 

+P1OC1-  *  +  a*—8  +  af~4  H h  a?  +  a*  +  a>) 

+p2(xn's  +  a?""4  +  aJ—*  +  •••  +  x*  +  a?  +  7?)  + ...  =  0, 

or,  j^-1  +  (pi  +;>b)  a?*"2  +  (fr  +l>i  +Po)  a^"8  +  ••  • 

+  (i>a-fi>i+l>o)«2  +  (jPi+2>o)«+i^  =  0; 
which  is  a  reciprocal  equation  of  the  third  variety. 

774.  Every  reciprocal  equation  of  the  fourth  variety  may  be 
written  in  the  form 

p0(x*  - 1)  +  ^(a*-1  -  x)  +  j>2(*»-2  -  x9)  +  -  =  0,        (1) 

or,         pQ(x»  - 1)  +  Pix  (a*~2  - 1)  +p2a?(3»"4  - 1)  +  ...  =  0 ; 

the  number  of  terms  being  even  (§  771). 

Since  each  of  the  expressions  af  —  1,  af~2  —  1,  etc.,  is  divisible 
by  x2  —  1,  both  1  and  —  1  are  roots  of  the  equation. 

Dividing  the  first  member  of  (1)  by  ar*  —  l,  the  depressed 
equation  is 

Poix"-*  +  xn~*  +  af  -*  H \-x*  +  o*  +  1) 

+  Pi(a^8  +  «*"*  +  <r*-7  H \-x*  +  x*  +  x) 

+ i>2(«*"4  +  a^1-6  +  aj*-8H |-a!6  +  <*4  +  a?)  +  ...=0, 

or,  poa;n-s  +  paaf  "8  +  (p2  +  p0)  af-4  4-  - 

+  (p* +/>o)«8  4-Pia?  4-Po  =  0; 
which  is  a  reciprocal  equation  of  the  third  variety 
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775.  Every  reciprocal  equation  of  the  third  variety  may  be 
reduced  to  an  equation  of  half  its  degree. 

Let  the  equation  be 

+PiX+p0  =  0. 
Dividing  through  by  x*,  the  equation  may  be  written 

Put       x  +  -  =  y. 

X 

Then,  ^  +  I«fs  +  lY_2«$"--2; 

^Hi+i)(*+i)-(-+9 

«-^=(-+i)e^)-e+p) 

=  y(y8-3y)-(ys-2)  =  y4-4yJ  +  2;  etc. 
In  general, 

an  expression  of  the  rth  degree  with  respect  to  y. 

Substituting  these  values  in  (1),  the  equation  takes  the  form 

qtiT  +  qtf*-1  +  qtf"-*  +  •••=  0. 

776.  It  follows  from  §§  772  to  775  that  any  reciprocal  equar 
tion  of  the  degree  2w  +  l,  and  any  reciprocal  equation  of  the 
fourth  variety  of  the  degree  2m+2,  can  be  reduced  to  an 
equation  of  the  mth  degree. 

777.  Ex.  Solve2aj5-5o?4-13cc84-13aj84-5aj-2a=0. 
The  equation  being  of  the  second  variety,  one  root  is  1  (J  773). 
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Dividing  by  x  —  1,  the  depressed  equation  is 

2x*  -3x*  -163*-3a!  +  2  =  0; 
a  reciprocal  equation  of  the  third  variety. 

Dividing  by  x*,  2/a?  +  -\  -  3  fx  +  -\  - 16  =  0. 

Putting  x  +  -  =  y9  and  x*  + 1  =#*  -  2  (§  775),  we  have 

2(y»-2)-3y-16  =  0. 

Solving  this  equation,  y  =  4  or  —  -• 

J* 
1 
Taking  the  first  value,    x  +  -  =4,  orV-  4  a?  =  —  1. 

Whence,  x  =  2  ±  V3. 

Taking  the  second  value,  &  +  -  =  —  -,  or  2s,  +  5aj=—  2. 

a?         2 

Whence,  $  =  —  2  or  — -• 

The  roots  of  the  given  equation  are  1,  —  2,  —  -,  and  2  ±  V5. 

That  2  +  V3  and  2  —  Vs  are  reciprocals  may  be  shown  by  multiplying 
them  ;  thus,  (2  +V3)(2  -  V3)  =  4  -  3  =  1. 

EXERCISE  132 

Solve  the  following : 

1.  4x»  +  21x2  +  21x+4=0.  8.   x«  -  5x*  -  6*  +  1  =0. 

8.   x8  +  4ic3-4x- 1=0.  4.   6x*  +  13x*  -  13x  -  6  =  0. 

5.  24x*-10x»-77x«-10x4-24  =  0. 

6.  x6  +  2x*-6x8  +  6xa-2x-l=0.  . 

7.  5x»- 56x*  +  181x8  +  131x«-66x  +  6  =  0. 

8.  3x6  +  4x4-23x8-23a2  +  4x  +  3  =  0. 

9.  6x6-7x*-27x»  +  27x3  +  7x-6  =  0. 

10.   10x«-19x*-19x*  +  19x*  +  19x--10=r0. 

778.  Binomial  Equations. 

A  Binomial  Equation  is  an  equation  of  the  form  aJ*  =  a. 
Binomial  equations  are  also  reciprocal  equations,  and,  in 
certain  cases,  may  be  solved  by  the  method  §  777. 
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Putting  x  =  ay,  the  equation  x*  =  ±an  becomes  y*  =  ±  1 ; 
which  is  a  form  to  which  every  binomial  equation  may  be 
reduced. 

In  §  460,  methods  were  given  for  the  solution  of  the  bi- 
nomial equations  a5*=±l,  a*=±l,  and  a^=±l. 

The  forms  x5  =  ±  1  may  be  solved  by  the  method  of  §  777. 

Binomial  equations  of  any  degree  may  be  solved  by  a  method  involving 
Trigonometry. 

EXERCISE  133 
Solve  the  following : 

1.  x»  =  l.  a   xB  =  -l.  8.  «B  =  o5. 

779.  The  Cube  Roots  of  Unity. 

By  Ex.  1,  §  460,  the  roots  of  the  equation  s8  =  1  are 


-1+V33   and  -1-V=3m 
2  2 

The  third  root  is  the  square  of  the  second ;  for 

_i+yz^v_i-2.V^--3_-i--y^3 


(=1¥=jy 


The  second  root  is  also  the  square  of  the  third. 
Hence,  if  the  second  root  be  denoted  by  o>,  the  three  cube 
roots  of  unity  are  1,  o>,  and  <*>2. 

6I8  1 

Since  «*  =  1,  they  are  1,  w,  and  —  or  — 

780.  If  the  second  root  be  denoted  by  a,  the  three  roots  are 
a,  aa>,  and  a<i>s ;  for  these  equal  a>,  a>2,  and  *>*  or  1,  respectively. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  third  root  be  denoted  by  a,  the  three 
roots  are  a,  av>}  and  a<o2. 

Hence,  if  either  of  the  cube  roots  of  a  number  be  denoted 
by  a,  the  other  two  roots  are  aw  and  aw2. 

CUBIC  EQUATIONS 

781.  A  Cubic  Equation  is  an  equation  of  the  third  degree 
(§  113),  containing  but  one  unknown  number. 
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782.  By  §  732,  the  cubic  equation 

s8  +P&*  +P&  +Ps  =  0, 
where  Pi  is  not  zero,  may  be  transformed  into  another  whose 
second  term  shall  be  wanting  by  substituting  y  —  ^  for  x. 

Hence,  every  cubic  equation  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 

o?  +  ax  +  b  =  0. 

783.  Cardan's  Method  for  the  Solution  of  Cables. 

Let  it  be  required  to  solve  the  equation  a?  +  ax  -+-  b  =  0. 
Putting  x  =  y  +  z,  the  equation  becomes 

3f  +  3^(y  +  z)+38  +  a(y  +  3)  +  &  =  0, 

or,  y*  +  J  +  (3yz  +  a)(tf  +  z)  +  6  =  0. 

We  may  give  such  a  value  to  z  that  3yz  +  a  shall  equal  zero. 

Whence,  «  =  -#-•  (1) 

Sy  w 

Then,  ^  +  ^4-6  =  0.  (2) 

Substituting  the  value  of  z  from  (1)  in  (2),  we  have 

This  is  an  equation  in  the  quadratic  form  (§  468). 
Solving  by  the  rules  for  quadratics,  we  have 

Then  by  (2),  * /_i  =  ^|T^  +  g.  (4) 

Taking  the  upper  signs  before  the  radicals,  in  (3)  and  (4), 
and  substituting  in  the  equation  x  =  y  +  z,  we  have 

The  Zotoer  signs  before  the  radicals  give  the  same  value  of  x. 

The  other  two  roots  may  be  found  by  depressing  the  given 
equation  (§  716). 
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784.    Ex.  Solve  the  equation  a?  +  3  a?  —  6  *  +  20  =  0. 

We  first  transform  the  equation  into  another  whose  second 
term  shall  be  wanting. 

Putting  s=y-|=y- 1  (§  782),  we  have 

3f_32f  +  33,_l+3^_6y  +  3-6y  +  6  +  20  =  0, 
or,  y«-9y  +  28  =  0. 

To  solve  the  latter  equation,  we  substitute  a  =  —  9  and 
b  =  28  in  (5),  §  783. 

Thus,  y  =  ^-14+Vl96-27-h^-14-V196-27 

=  ^^l  +  ^:r27  =  -l-3  =  -4. 
Therefore,  x=y  — 1  =  —  5. 

Dividing  the  first  member  of  the  given  equation  by  x  +  5, 
the  depressed  equation  is. 

aj2-2o?  +  4  =  0. 


Solving,  «  =  1  ±  V—  3. 


Thus,  the  roots  of  the  given  equation  are  —  5  and  1  ±  V—  3. 

«  ,       ^    *  „  _,  EXERCISE  134 

Solve  the  following : 

1.  x*-24x-72  =  0.  8.  x»  +  6x*  +  27x-86  =  0. 

S.  x*-13x  +  16  =  0.  7.  x*  +  9x*+12x- 144  =  0. 

8.  x«  +  72x+152  =  0.  8.  x»  +  xa  -  3x  +  36  =0. 

4.  x»- 12x2  +  21x-10  =  0.  9.  x»-2x2-15x  +  36  =  0. 

5.  x»-3xa  +  48x  +  62=0.  10.  x» -4x2  +  8x -8  =  0. 

11.  Find  one  root  of  x*  +  x  —  2  =  0. 

A  cubic  equation  having  a  commensurable  root  is  solved  more  easily  by 
the  method  of  §  767  than  by  Cardan's  role. 

785.  If  h  is  any  one  of  the  cube  roots  of  -|+\?  +  ?r> 

b        /&*      aF 
and  k  any  one  of  the  cube  roots  of  —  o—Vy  +  i^*  *ne  three 

cube  roots  of  the  first  expression  are  h,  hay,  and  ha?,  and  the 
three  cube  roots  of  the  second  are  k,  k<a,  and  k*>*  (§  780). 
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This  would  apparently  indicate  that  x  has  nine  different 
values. 
But  by  (1),  §  783,  yz  =  —  5;  that  is,  the  product  of  the  terms 

a. 

whose  sum  is  a  value  of  x  must  be  —  -  • 
Hence,  the  only  possible  values  of  x  are 

k  +  ky  Jua  +  foa*,  and  fau'  +  ftu; 
for  in  each  of  these  the  product  of  the  terms  is  hk ;  that  is, 

\|7-  T  —  ^-,  or  —~;  while  in  any  other  case  the  product  is 
*  4      4     27  o 

either  -%or  —  ?«A 
3  3 

Putting  for  «>  and  o>*  their  values  (§  779),  the  second  and 
third  values  of  x  become 


and 


Hence,  the  three  values  of  x  are 

Thus  in  the  example  of  §  784,  h  =  -  1  and  *  =  —  3. 
Then  the  values  of  y  are  -  4,  2  +  \/^~3,  and  2  -  V^S. 


EXERCISE  135 

Solve  the  following : 

1.    x»+12s  +  12  =  0.  *  a*  +  18x-6  =  0. 

786.  Discussion  of  the  Solution. 

the  roots  of  a?  +  ax  +  b  =  0  are 

V+fc,  and  _^±*±^L*V^3    (§786). 
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a5 


1.  If  a  is  positive,  or  if  a  is  negative  and  —  numerically 

less  than  —,  h  and  k  are  real  and  unequal. 
4 

Therefore,  one  root  is  real,  and  the  other  two  pure  imagi- 
nary or  complex. 

2.  If  a  is  negative,  and  £-  numerically  equal  to  —,  h  and  k 

are  real  and  equal,  and  h  —  kiB  zero. 

Hence,  the  roots  are  all  real,  and  two  of  them  are  equal. 

a3  V 

3.  If  a  is  negative,  and  —  numerically  greater  than  —,  the 

values  of  h  and  k  involve  pure  imaginary  numbers. 

In  this  case,  h  must  have  some  value  of  the  form  h'  +  k'i, 
where  h'  and  A:'  are  real  (§  713)/ 

That  is,       *  =  ^-|  +  ^  +  J0  =  ft'  +  *',\  W 

Then,  *  =  ^/(-  §  -  Vf+|)  =  *' "  «  «  424>' 

Therefore,     h  +  k  =  2h',  and  h-k  =  2k'i. 

Then  the  three  roots  are  2  A'  and  —  h!  ±  fc'i'V— 3. 
That  is,  2  &'  and  -  h*  *  &'  V3. 
Therefore,  the  roots  are  real  and  unequal. 

In  the  above  case,  Cardan's  method  is  of  no  practical  value,  for  since 
there  is  no  method  in  Algebra  for  finding  the  cube  root  of  an  expression 
in  the  form  of  a  rational  expression  plus  a  quadratic  sard  (§  368),  the 
values  of  h  and  k  cannot  be  found ;  in  this  case,  which  is  called  the 
Irreducible  Case,  Cardan's  method  is  said  to  fail. 

It  is  possible,  in  cases  where  Cardan's  method  fails,  to  find  the  roots 
by  Trigonometry  (see  §  780) ;  but  in  practice  it  is  easier  to  find  them  by 
§  767,  or  by  Horner's  method  (§  794),  according  as  the  equation  has  or 
has  not  a  commensurable  root. 

787.  Consider  the  equation  a?  +  aa?  +  bx  +  c  =  0. 

Putting  x  =  y  —  -,  the  equation  becomes 

o 

a        *  .  <**y     a8  i     *s     2  a*y  ,  a8  ,  ,        ab  ,         A 
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Or,  ,  +  8j^y  +  2*-y  +  *«,a  (1) 

Transforming  the  equation  into  another  whose  coefficients 
shall  be  integral,  that  of  the  first  term  being  unity  (§  728),  we 

have  y  +  3(3  6-a2)y  +  2a8-9a6  +  27c  =  0, 

whose  roots  are  respectively  3  times  those  of  (1). 

Then  it  follows  from  §  786  that : 

•  1.  If  3  6  — a8  is  positive,  or  if  3  6  — a2  is  negative  and 
4  (3  6  —  a2)8  numerically  less  than  (2  a8  —  9  ab  +  27  c)2,  the  given 
cubic  has  one  real  and  two  pure  imaginary  or  complex  roots. 

2.  If  3  6  —  a2  is  negative,  and  4  (3  6  —  a2)8  numerically  equal 
to  (2  a8  —  9  o6  +  27  c)2,  the  roots  are  all  real,  and  two  of  them 
equal. 

3.  If  3  6  —  a2  is  negative,  and  4  (3  6  —  a2)8  numerically  greater 
than  (2  a8  —  9  ab  +  27  c)2,  the  roots  are  all  real  and  unequal. 

788.  Solution  of  Cubic  Equations  by  Trigonometry  in  Cardan's 
Irreducible  Case. 

To  solve  the  equation  Xs  —  ax  —  6  =  0, 

a?      62 
where  a  is  positive,  and  —  >  —  •     (Compare  §  786,  3.) 

Putting  x  =  2m  cos  A,  the  equation  becomes 

8  m8  cos8  A  —  2  am  cos  -4  —  6  =  0; 

or,  4  cos8  A  —  —a  cos  -4  —  - — ;  =  0. 

'  m2  2  m* 

It  is  proved  in  Trigonometry  (see  Ex.  16,  p.  36,  Wells'  Com- 
plete Trigonometry)  that 

4  cos8  A  =  cos  3  A  +  3  cos  A, 

Whence,  cos  3  A  +  3  cos  A -cosJ.  —  - — =  =  0. 

m2  2  m* 

Or,  0083^  +  ^3-^008,1-^  =  0.  (1) 
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We  may  take  m  so  that    3  —  — 2  =  0 ;  then  m  =  -i/- •         (2) 


b 


Then  (1)  becomes  cos  3  A  =  ^    . 

Substituting  in  this  the  value  of  m  from  (2), 


(3) 


62      a8  ft2     27 

Since,  by  hypothesis,  —  <  —-,  we  have  —  x  —  <  1. 

4      11  4      a8 


Taking  the  square  root  of  both  members  of  the  inequality, 


Then,  the  value  of  3  A  in  (3)  is  possible,  since  its  cosine 
is  <1.  ,-- 

Let  z  be  the  least  positive  angle  whose  cosine  equals  n\~s' 
Then,  one  value  of  3  A  is  z.  a 

Two  other  values  are  2w  +  z  and  2  v  —  z ;  for  the  cosines  of 
these  angles  are  equal  to  the  cosine  of  z. 

Then,  3A  =  z,  or  2ir±z; 


=  2\£cos|,  or  2-JJcob(£? 
*3        3  *3        \3 


and     a?  =  2  m  cos  -4  =  2<i/£  cos  -,  or  2-y/^  cos  ( =^-  ± 

*3        3  *3        \  3 

where  z  is  given  by  the  equation  cos  z  =  ^"V- £' 

An  equation  of  the  third  degree  cannot  have  more  than 
three  different  roots;  so  that  these  are  the  only  values  of  x. 

789.  Ex,    Solve  the  equation 

s»-4a;-2  =  0. 
Here,  a  =  4,  6  =  2; 

/27 
then,  cos  z  =  \/— • 

By  logarithms,  log  cos  z  =  -  (log  27  —  log  64). 
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log  27=   1.4314 

log  64=   1.8062 

2)19.6252-20 

log  cos  z=  9.8126-10 

Then, 

z  =  49°  29.3'. 

Thus, 

|  =  16°  29.8', 

Then,  the  values  of  x  are : 
<\M  cos  16°  29.8 r, 

^  cos  (120°  + 16°  29.8')  =     yj^-  cos  136°  29.8' 

sin   46°  29.8', 

and     <)M  cos  (120°  - 16°  29.8')  =     <yM  cos  103°  30.2' 

==-J?|sin   13°  30.2'. 

log  \f  =  |  (lo&  16  ~  lo*  3)  =  \  (1.2041-.4771)=.3635.  (1) 

log  cos  16°  29.8'  =9.9817  -10.  ._.  (2) 

log  sin  46°  29.8 '  =  9.8606  - 10.  (3) 

log  sin  13°  30.2'  =  9.3683  - 10.  (4) 

Adding  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  to  (1),  the  logarithms  of  the  abso- 
lute values  of  x  are 

0.3452,  0.2241,  and  9.7318-10. 

The  numbers  corresponding  to  these  are 

2.214,  1.675,  and  .5393. 
Then,  x  =  2.214,  -1.675,  or  -.5393. 
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If  the  given  equation  had  been  x3-4x  +  2  =  0,  we  should  have  had 

a  =  4,  6  =  —  2 ;  aud  cos  z  would  have  been  —  -y/ — 

i64 

If  cos  z  =  -  «^t  cos  (x  -  s)  =  -  cos  z  =  ^|~. 

We  should  then  have  found  *•  -  z  =  40°  29.3',  and  *  =  180°  30.7'. 
The  three  values  of  z  would  then  have  been : 

lM  cos  43°  30.2',  and  tM  cos  (120°  ±  43°  30.2'). 

We  should  have  found  z  =  1.676,  -  2.214,  or  .5393. 

In  any  case  where  a  and  b  are  positive,  z  is  acute,  and  the  equation 
has  one  positive  and  two  negative  roots  ;  if  a  is  positive  and  b  negative, 

z  is  obtuse,  and  the  equation  has  two  positive  and  one  negative  root. 

« 

EXERCISE  136 

Solve  the  following : 

1.  a* -4a; -1  =  0.  3.   x»  + 6a? -*  -  1  =  0. 

9.  x«-6x  +  3  =  0.  4.   a*-3xa-2z  +  l=0. 

BIQUADRATIC  EQUATIONS 

790.  A  Biquadratic  Equation  is  an  equation  of  the  fourth 
degree,  containing  but  one  unknown  number. 

Baler's  Method  for  the  Solution  of  Biquadratics. 
By  §  732,  every  biquadratic  equation  can  be  reduced  to  the 
form  x*  +  ax>  +  bx  +  c  =  0.   •  (1) 

Let  x  =  u  +  y  +  zm9  then, 

aja  =  w2  +  y»  +  z*  +  2uy  +  2yz+2zu, 
or,  a8  —  (u*  +  yi  +  z*)  =  2(uy  +  yz  +  zu). 

Squaring  both  members,  we  have 
x*  -2xi(u*  +  tf  +  z*)  +  (%?  +  tf  +  £)*  =  ^uy  +  yz  +  zu)* 
=  4(«V  +  #V  +  zV)  +  8  yyz(u  +  y  +  z). 
Substituting  x  for  u  4-  y  -f  z}  and  transposing, 
x4-  2x2(u*  +  yi  +  z2)  -  8  uyzx 

+  (u*  +  tf  +  zy-4(uhf  +  yh'i  +  z2u*)  =  0. 
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This  equation  will  be  identical  with  (1)  provided 

a  =  -2(ui  +  y*  +  zt), 

b  =  -Suyz,  (2) 

and  c  =  (w*  +  y*  +  «*)*-  4  («*y  +  yh?  +  2u*). 

Then,  M»  +  y*  +  *»  =  _|,  and  *Y*  =  j~ 

Also,  „y+^+^=^±i^^f=i_=^. 

If,  now,  we  form  the  cubic  equation 

t* _  (wa  +  y*  +  z*)**  +  (y*y*  +  yV  +  z*ur)t-u*yV  =  0, 

the  values  of  t  will  be  u2,  y2,  and  *2  (§  718). 
Hence,  if  the  roots  of  the  cubic  equation 

«8  +  |«2  +  ^^«-^  =  0  (3) 

be  I,  m,  and  n,  we  shall  have 

u  =  ±  V%  y  =  ±  Vm,  and  z  =  ±  Vn. 

Now  a;  =  u  +  y  +  2 ;  and  since  each  of  the  numbers  «,  y,  and 
z  has  two  values,  apparently  x  has  e^fa  values. 

But  by  (2),  the  product  of  the  three  terms  whose  sum  is  a 

value  of  x  must  be  —  -• 

8 

Hence,  the  only  values  of  x  are,  when  b  is  positive, 

—  V?  —  Vm  —  Vw,  —  V7  4-  Vm  +  Vn, 
VJ  —  Vm-f-Vn,  and  V/  +  Vm- V»; 

and  when  &  is  negative, 

V?  +  Vm  +  Vw,  VT  —  Vm  —  Vn, 

—  VT  •+-  Vm  —  Vn,  and  —  V/  —  Vm  -f-  V»- 
Equation  (3)  is  called  the  auxiliary  cubic  of  (1). 

791.  #3.    Solve  the  equation  xA  -  46  ar8  -  24  *  +  21  =  0. 
Here,  a  =  -46,  &  =  -24,  c  =  21. 
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Whence,  a*7„4c  =  127,  and  £=9. 

16  64 

Then  the  auxiliary  cubic  is  **  -  23 1*  + 127 1  -  9  =  0. 

By  the  method  of  §  767,  one  value  of  t  is  9. 

Dividing  the  first  member  by  t  —  9,  the  depressed  equation 

i8<*_14t  +  l==0. 

Solving,  t  =  7  ±  VW^l  =  7  ±  4  VS. 

Proceeding  as  in  §  392,  we  have 

V(7±4V3)=V(4±2Vl2  +  3)  =  2±V3. 

Then  since  b  is  negative,  the  four  values  of  x  are 

3  +  2  +  V3  +  2-V3,  3_2-V3-2  +  V3, 
_3  +  2  +  V3-2+V3,  and  -3-2-V3  +  2-V3. 
That  is,  7,  -1,  -3  +  2V3,  and  -3-2V5. 

EXERCISE  137 

Solve  the  following : 

1.  x*  -  60x*  +  80  x  + 384  =  0. 

2.  x*-44x2  +  16a:  +192  =  0. 
8.   x4-40x*  +  64x  +  128=0. 

4.  x*-64xa-216x-243  =  0. 

5.  x«-22x*-12x  +  48  =  0. 

6.  x*  +  4x»-4xa-37x-42  =  0. 

792.  Discussion  of  the  Solution. 

m 

The  auxiliary  cubic  of  a*4  +  ax9  +  bx  +  c  =  0  is 

t»  +  !«*  +  5l^i^-|!=0(§790).  (i) 

Since  the  last  term  is  essentially  negative,  the  equation 
must  have  either  three  positive,  one  positive  and  two  nega- 
tive, or  one  positive  and  two  pure  imaginary  or  complex  roots 
(§  718). 

Transforming  the  equation  into  another  whose  coefficients 
shall  be  integral,  that  of  the  first  term  being  unity  (§  728),  we 

have  t8+2a*2  +  (a*-4c)*-&2  =  0,  (2) 

whose  roots  are  respectively  4  times  those  of  (1). 
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Denoting  2  a,  a2  —  4  c,  and  —  6s  by  a'f  b\  and  c',  respectively, 
it  is  necessary,  before  we  can  determine  the  nature  of  the  roots 
of  (2),  to  compute  the  values  of  3  b'  —  a'2  and  2  a'8  —  9  a'6'+ 
27  c'  (§  787). 

Now,  3&'-ar2  =  3(a2-4c)-4a2=-(a2  +  12c), 

and      2a'8-9a'&'  +  27c'  =  16a8-18a(o2-4c)-27&2 

=  _(2a8-72ac  +  27&2). 

Then  it  follows  from  §  787  that : 

1.  If  a2+12  c  is  negative,  or  if  a2+12  c  is  positive  and  4  (a2 -f 
12  c)8  less  than  (2  a8  —  72  ac  +  27  ft2)2,  the  auxiliary  cubic  has 
one  positive  and  two  pure  imaginary  or  complex  roots. 

If  ■y/~l=p)  Vm  =  q  +  r V  —  1,  and  Vn  =  o;  —  r V  —  1,  the 
roots  of  the  biquadratic  are 

—  p  ±  2  q  and  p  ±  2  r  V  —  1,  or  p  ±  2  g  and  — j>  ±  2  rV  — 1, 

according  as  &  is  positive  or  negative. 

That  is,  the  biquadratic  has  two  real  and  two  pure  imagi- 
nary or  complex  roots. 

2.  If  a2  +  12c  is  positive,  and  4  (a2 -f  12  c)8  is  equal  to 
(2  a8  —  72  ac  ■+-  27  &2)2,  the  cubic  has  two  roots  equal. 

If  Vn  =  Vm,  the  roots  of  the  biquadratic  are 

—  V7 ±  2  Vm,  V7,  and  V7,  or  V7±  2  Vm,  —  V7,  and  —  V7J 

according  as  b  is  positive  or  negative. 
That  is,  the  biquadratic  has  two  roots  equal. 

* 

3.  If  a2  +  12c  is  positive  and  4(a2  +  12c)8  greater  than 
(2  a3  —  72  ac  +  27  ft2)2,  the  cubic  has  either  three  positive,  or 
one  positive  and  two  negative  roots. 

In  the  first  case,  the  roots  of  the  biquadratic  are  all  real; 
in  the  second  case,  they  are  all  pure  imaginary  or  complex. 

4.  If  a2  + 12  c  =  0  and  2  a8-  72 ac  +  27&2  =  0,  then  c  =  -^. 
Substituting  from  the  third  equation  in  the  second, 

8a*-f  27&2  =  0,  ora=-?&*;  whence,  a2 - 4 c  =  ^  =  3 &*. 
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» 

In  this  case,  the  auxiliary  cubic  becomes 

and  each  of  its  roots  is  equal  to  —  • 
The  roots  of  the  biquadratic  are --,  —,  —,  and   ~,  or 

-^-,  ~~~o>  ~"o>  an"  ""■9,   accor^m?  as  6   is   positive  or 
negative;  that  is,  the  biquadratic  has  three  roots  equal. 
5.  If  of  —  4  c  =  0  and  6  =  0,  the  biquadratic  becomes 

aj*  +  o^  +  |a  =  0,  or  f^  +  lY^O, 

and  its  roots  are  ±^/_?  and  ±-%/—  ?. 

if     ^  *     ^ 

That  is,  the  biquadratic  has  two  pairs  of  equal  roots. 

INCOMMENSURABLE  ROOTS 

793.  We  will  now  show  how  to  find  the  approximate  nu- 
merical values  of  those  roots  of  an  equation  which  are  not 
commensurable  (§  767). 

794.  Horner's  Method  of  Approximation. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  approximate  value  of  the  root 
between  3  and  4  of  the  equation 

We  first  transform  the  equation  into  another  whose  roots 
shall  be  respectively  those  of  the  first  diminished  by  3  (§  733). 

1     _3    _2    +5  |£ 
3        0-6 
-1 


0 

-2 

3 

9 

3 

7 

3 
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The  transformed  equation  is  y8  -h  6  y2  -+-  7  y  —  1  =  0.  (1) 

We  know  that  equation  (1)  has  a  root  between  0  and  1. 

If,  then,  we  neglect  the  terms  involving  y8  and  y8,  we  may 
obtain  an  approximate  value  of  y  by  solving  the  equation 
7  y  —  1  =  0 ;  thus,  approximately,  y  =  .1  and  x  =  3.1. 

Transforming  (1)  into  an  equation  whose  roots  shall  be 
respectively  those  of  (1)  diminished  by  .1,  we  have 

1     +6    +7         -1         (J^ 
.1      .61  .761 

-   .239 


6.1 

7.61 

.1 
6.2 

.62 
8.23 

.1 
6.3 

The  transformed  equation  is 

2»  +  6.322  + 8.232 -.239  =  0.  (2) 

Neglecting  the  2s  and  «*  terms,  we  have,  approximately, 

2  =  m  =  .02. 
8.23 

Thus,  the  value  of  x  to  two  places  of  decimals  is  3.12. 
Transforming  (2)   into  an  equation  whose  roots  shall  be 
respectively  those  of  (2)  diminished  by  .02,  we  have 


1     +6.3 

+  8.23         -  .239          [^ 

.02 

.1264         .167128 

6.32 

8.3564     -  .071872 

.02 

.1268 

6.34 

8.4832 

.02 

6.36 

The  transformed  equation  is 

u*  +  6.36  u 

2  +  8.4832  u-.  071872  =  0. 

Dividing  .071872  by  8.4832,  we  have  .008  suggested  as  the 
fourth  figure  of  the  root. 
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Thus,  the  value  of  x  to  three  places  of  decimals  is  3.128. 

The  process  may  be  continued  until  the  value  of  the  root 
has  been  found  to  any  desired  degree  of  precision. 

The  work  is  usually  arranged  in  the  following  form,  the 
coefficients  of  the  successive  transformed  equations  being 
denoted  by  (1),  (2),  (3),  etc. : 

1     - 


(1) 


(2) 


3 

-2 

+  6              1 3.128 

3 

0 

-6 

0           = 

-2 

w 

-1 

3        ' 

9 

.761 

3       (1)- 

7 

(2) 

-   .239 

3 

.61 

.167128 

6 

7.61 

(3) 

-   .071872 

.1 

.62 

• 

6.1    (2) 

8.23 

.1 

.1264 

6.2 

8.3564 

.1 

.1268 

£3    (3) 

8.4832 

.02 

6.32 

.02 

6.34 

.02 

(3)    6.36 

We  derive  from  the  above  the  following  rule  for  finding  the 
approximate  value  of  a  positive  incommensurable  root : 

Find  by  §§741  or  742,  or  by  Sturm's  Theorem  (§  758),  the 
integral  part  of  the  root.     (Compare  §  743.) 

Transform  the  given  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  be 
respectively  those  of  the  first  diminished  by  this  integral  part. 

Divide  the  absolute  value  of  the  last  term  of  the  transformed 
equation  by  the  absolute  value  of  the  coefficient  of  the  first  power 
of  the  unknown  number,  and  write  the  approximate  value  of  the 
result  as  the  next  figure  of  the  root. 
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Transform  the  last  equation  into  another  wJiose  roots  shall  be 
respectively  those  of  the  first  diminished  by  the  figure  of  the  root 
last  obtained,  and  divide  as  before  for  the  next  figure  of  the  root; 
and  so  on. 

In  practice,  the  work  may  be  contracted  by  dropping  such  decimal 
figures  from  the  right  of  each  column  as  are  not  needed  for  the  required 
degree  of  accuracy.  

In  determining  the  integral  part  of  the  root,  it  will  be  found  convenient 
to  construct  the  graph  of  the  first  member  of  the  given  equation. 

795.  To  find  the  approximate  value  of  a  negative  incommen- 
surable root,  transform  the  equation  into  another  which  shall 
have  the  same  roots  with  contrary  signs  (§  726),  and  find  the 
corresponding  positive  incommensurable  root  of  the  transformed 
equation. 

The  result  with  its  sign  changed  will  be  the  required  negative 
root. 

796.  In  finding  any  particular  root-figure  by  the  method  of 
§  794,  we  are  liable,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  process, 
to  get  too  great  a  result ;  the  same  thing  occasionally  happens 
when  extracting  square  or  cube  roots  of  numbers. 

Such  an  error  may  be  discovered  by  observing  the  signs  of 
the  last  two  terms  of  the  next  transformed  equation ;  for  since 
each  root-figure  obtained  as  in  §  794  must  be  positive,  the  last 
two  terms  of  the  transformed  equation  must  be  of  opposite  sign. 

If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  last  root-figure  must  be  diminished 
until  a  result  is  obtained  which  satisfies  this  condition. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  the  root  between  0 
and  —  1  of  the  equation  ^4-4^  —  9a  —  5  =  0. 

Changing  the  signs  of  the  a2  term  and  the  independent  term 
(§  726),  we  have  to  find  the  root  between  0  and  1  of  the  equa- 
tion a?-4a*-9x  +  6  =  0  (§  795). 

Dividing 5  by  9,  we  have  .5  suggested  as  the  first  root-figure; 
but  it  will  be  found  that  in  this  case  the  last  two  terms  of  the 
first  transformed  equation  are  —  12.25  and  —  .375. 
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This  shows  that  .5  is  too  great ;  we  then  try  .4,  and  find  that 
the  last  two  terms  of  the  first  transformed  equation  are  of 
opposite  sign. 

The  work  of  finding  the  first  three  root-figures  is  shown 
below: 


1    -4 

-   9 

+  5 

|.469 

.4 

-   1.44 

-  4.176 

-3.6 

-1044 

(1)        .824 

.4 

-   1.28 

-   .713064 

-3.2 

(1)  -11.72 

(2)        .110936 

.4 

-     .1644 

(1)  -  2.8 

- 11.8844 

.06 

-     .1608 

-2.74 

(2)  -12.0452 

.06 

-2.68 

.06 

(2)  -2.62 
The  required  root  is  —  .469,  to  three  places  of  decimals. 

797.  In  case  too  small  a  number  is  taken  for  the  root-figure, 
the  number  suggested  for  the  next  root-figure  will  be  greater 
than  .09. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  the  root  between  0 
and  1  of  the  equation 

38_2a?2  +  3a>-  1  =  0. 

Dividing  1  by  3,  we  have  .3  suggested  as  the  first  root- 
figure,  i 


-2 

+  3 

-1         L3 

.3 

-   .51 

.747 

-1.7 

2.49 

-   .263 

.3 

-   .42 

-1.4 

2.07 

.3 

-1.1 

The  number  suggested  by  the  next  division  is  greater  than 
J. ;  showing  that  too  small  a  root-figure  has  been  taken. 
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798.  If  the  coefficient  of  the  first  power  of  the  unknown 
number  in  any  transformed  equation  is  zero,  the  next  figure 
of  the  root  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  absolute  value  of 
the  last  term  by  the  absolute  value  of  the  coefficient  of  the  square 
of  the  unknown  number,  and  taking  the  square  root  of  the  result 

For  if  the  transformed  equation  is  y8  +  ay2  +  &  =  0,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  approximately,  ay*  +  b  =  0,  or  y  =  -/___ &. 

*     a 

We  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  if  any  number  of  consecu- 
tive terms  immediately  preceding  the  last  term  are  zero. 

Horner's  method  may  be  used  to  find  any  root  of  a  number  approxi- 
mately ;  for  to  find  the  nth  root  of  a  is  the  same  thing  as  to  solve  the 
equation  xn  —  a  =  0. 

799.  If  an  equation  has  two  or  more  roots  which  have  the 
same  integral  part,  the  first  decimal  root-figure  of  each  must 
be  obtained  by  the  method  of  §§  741  or  742,  or  by  Sturm's 
theorem. 

If  two  or  more  roots  have  the  same  integral  part,  and  also 
the  same  first  decimal  root-figure,  the  second  decimal  root- 
figure  of  each  must  be  obtained  by  the  method  of  §§  741  or 
742,  or  by  Sturm's  Theorem ;  and  so  on. 

Horner's  method  may  be  used  to  determine  successive  figures  in  the 
integral,  as  well  as  in  the  decimal,  portion  of  the  root 


If  all  but  one  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  are  known,  the  remaining 
root  may  be  found  by  changing  the  sign  of  the  coefficient  of  the  second 
term  of  the  given  equation,  and  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  known  roots 
from  the  result  (§  720). 

EXERCISE  138 

Find  the  root  between : 

1.  1  and  2,  of  x8- 9xa  +  23x  - 16  =  0. 

2.  4  and  6,  of  x*  -  4  xa  -  4  x  +  12  =  0. 

8.  0  and  -  1,  of  x*  +  8xa  -  9x  -  12  =  0. 

4.  -2  and  -3,  of  x« -3xa  -  9x  + 4  =  0. 

5.  3  and  4,  of  x»  -  6xa  +  16x  -  19  =  0. 

6.  0  and  lt  of  x4  +  x»  +  2x8  -  x  -  1  s=  0. 
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7.  2  and  8,  of  x*  -  3s8  +  4x  -  5  =  0. 

8.  -  land -2,  of  sc*-2x»-3aca  +  z-2  =  0. 

Find  all  the  real  roots  of  the  following : 
9.  x*  +  2z*-a:-l=:0.  18.  a*-a£  +  2s-  1  =0. 

10.  z«-2x2-7x-l=0.  14.   x»-x«- 15x  +  28  =  0. 

11.  x*-ftx*  +  2x  +  6  =  0.  18.  «*- 6a? +11  a; +  21  =  0. 

12.  x4  +  2x8-5  =  0.  18.  x4-6x8+6x*+8x+l=0. 

Find  the  approximate  values  of  the  following : 

17.    v^3.  18.    v^I.  19.    y/1.  90.    y/U. 

800.  We  may  now  give  general  directions  for  finding  the 
real  roots  of  any  equation  of  the  form 

a?»  +plxn~1  +  — +A-i*+ A  =  0, 
with  integral  numerical  coefficients : 

1.  Determine  by  Descartes'  Rule  (§  735)  limits  to  the  number 
of  positive  and  negative  roots. 

2.  Find  a  superior  limit  to  the  positive  roots,  and  an  infe- 
rior limit  to  the  negative  roots  (§§  739,  740). 

3.  Divide  the  first  member  by  x  —  1,  x  —  2,  x  +  1,  x  +  2, 
etc.,  as  explained  in  §  767. 

In  this  way  all  the  commensurable  roots,  if  any,  will  be 
found,  and  possibly  all  the  incommensurable  roots  may  be 
located. 

4.  If  the  incommensurable  soots  are  not  all  located,  apply 
Sturm's  Theorem ;  observing  that,  if  the  first  member  and  its 
first  derivative  have  a  common  factor,  the  given  equation  has 
multiple  roots  (§  754). 

5.  Approximate  to  the  decimal  portions  of  the  incommen- 
surable roots  by  Horner's  method. 

801.  Newton's  Method  of  Approximation. 

Find  two  consecutive  numbers  a  and  bf  one  greater  and  the 
other  less  than  a  root  of  the  equation  (§  741) ;  and  suppose  a 
to  be  nearer  the  root  than  6. 

Let  a  +  y  be  the  actual  value  of  the  root,  and  substitute  in 
the  given  equation  a  +  y  for  a?. 
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Then,  y  is  small ;  and  by  neglecting  the  terms  involving  y2,  y8, 
etc.,  an  approximate  value  of  y  is  obtained,  which,  when  added  to 
a,  gives  a',  a  first  approximation  to  the  value  of  x. 

Substitute  in  the  given  equation  a'  +  z  for  x. 

Then  by  neglecting  the  terms  involving  «*,  z8,  etc.,  we  obtain 
an  approximate  value  of  z  which,  when  added  to  a\  gives  a 
second  approximation  to  the  value  of  x. 

The  process  may  be  continued  until  the  root  is  found  to  any 
desired  degree  of  precision. 

1.  Find  the  root  between  2  and  3,  and  near  2,  of  the 
equation  as8  -  2a?  -  5  =  0. 

Putting  x  =  y  +  2,  we  have 
(y  +  2)8-2(y  +  2)-5  =  0,  or ^  +  6y»  +  10y- 1  =  0. 

Then,  approximately,  10  y  —  1  =  0,  or  y  =  .1. 
Thus,  2.1  is  a  first  approximation  to  the  value  of  x. 
Putting  in  the  given  equation  x  =  z  +  2.1,  we  have 

#  +  6.32s  + 11.23  z  +  .061  =  0. 

Then,  approximately,  11.23  z  +  .061  =  0,  and  z  =  —  .005+. 

Thus,  2.095  is  a  second  approximation  to  the  value  of  x. 

The  approximate  values  of  y,  z,  etc.,  should  be  obtained  to  one  signifi- 
cant figure. 

2.  Find  the  root  between  —  5  and  —  6,  and  near  —  6,  of  the 
equation  ic8  -  ar5  -  25  oj  +  81  =  0. 

Putting  x  =  y  —  6,  we  have  y8  —  19y*  +  95y  —  21  =  0. 
Then,  approximately,  95  y  —  21  =  0,  and  y  =  .2+. 

Thus,  —  6  4-  .2,  or  —  5.8,  is  a  first  approximation  to  the  value 
of  x. 
Putting  in  the  given  equation  x  =  z  —  5.8,  we  have 
38  _  184 Z2  +  87 52tZ  -  2.752  =  0. 

Then,  approximately,  87.52  z  *-  2.752  =  0,  and  z  =  .03+. 

Thus,  —  5.8  +  .03,  or  —  5.77,  is  a  second  approximation  to 
the  value  of  x. 
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EXERCISE  139 

1.  Find  the  root  between  1  and  2,  and  near  1,  of 

s»-8x*-2a:  +  5  =  0. 

2.  Find  the  root  between  0  and  1,  and  near  1,  of 

x»  +  2xa-a>-l  =  0. 

8.  Find  the  root  between  —  2  and  —  3,  and  near  —  2,  of 

a»-8x*-3a;+18  =  0. 

4.  Find  the  root  between  —  2  and  —  3,  and  near  —  8,  of 

x»  +  2x*-5x-7  =  0. 

5.  Find  the  root  between  3  and  4,  and  near  4,  of 

6.  Find  the  root  between  —  5  and  -  6,  and  near  —  6,  of 

a58_2x*-23x  +  70  =  0. 
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APPENDIX 

OAUGHY'B  PROOF  THAT  EVERT  EQUATIOH  HAS  A  ROOT 

802.  We  will  first  prove  that,  if  n  is  a  positive  integer,  each  of  the 
equations  *»  =  ±  1,  and  *»  =  ±< 

has  a  root  of  the  form  a  +  hi,  where  a  and  b  are  real  numbers,  either  of 
which  may  be  zero. 

I.  x*  =  l. 

It  is  evident  that  1  is  a  root  of  this  equation. 

II.  x*  =  —  1,  where  n  is  odd. 

It  is  evident  that  —  1  is  a  root  of  this  equation. 

III.  x*  =  —  1,  where  n  is  even. 

Let  n  =  2m,  where  m  is  a  positive  integer ;  then,  Xs"  =  —  1. 
Extracting  the  square  root  of  each  member,  xm  =  ±i. 

The  latter  forms  are  included  in  the  four  following  cases. 

IV.  x*  =  t,  where  n  is  odd. 

If  m  is  a  positive  integer,  t4m+1  =  i  (§411);  hence,  if  n  is  of  the  form 
4m  +  1,  i  is  a  root  of  the  equation. 

Again,  (-  <)*•+»  =  -  j4»+s  =  _(_  i)  (§ 411)  =  i;  hence,  if  n  is  of  the 
form  4m  +  3,  —  i  is  a  root  of  the  equation. 

V.  x*  =  i,  where  n  is  even. 

Let  n  =  2«p,  where  p  is  an  odd  integer ;  then,  ifp  =  i. 

Let  Xs*  =  y ;  then  yr  =  i,  and,  by  IV,  y  =  i  or  —  i  according  asp  is  of 
the  form  4m  +  lor4t»  +  3;  that  is,  x2^  =  i  or  —  i. 

The  value  of  x  may  be  obtained  from  this  equation  by  q  successive 
extractions  of  the  square  root ;  and  since  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
square  root  of  a  +  bi,  where  a  and  b  are  real,  can  be  expressed  in  the 
form  a  +  bi(Ji  420),  it  follows  that  x  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  a  +  bi. 

VI.  x*  =  —  i,  where  n  is  odd. 

By  §411,  (-  i)**+i  =  -  f*»+i  =  -  i ;  hence,  if  n  is  of  the  form4  m+1, 
—  i  is  a  root  of  the  equation. 
Again,  i*»+*  =  —  i ;  hence,  if  n  is  of  the  form  4  m  +  S,  i  is  a  root. 
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VII.  x*  =  —  i ,  where  n  is  even. 

As  in  V,  x  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  a  +  bi. 

803.   We  will  now  consider  the  general  case. 

To  prove  that  the  general  equation  of  the  nth  degree 

X*  +  PiZ*-1  +  J>jX*-s  +  •  •  •  +  Pn-lZ  +  pn  =  0  (1) 

has  a  root  of  the  form  a  +  bi,  where  a  and  b  are  real  numbers. 
Substituting  a  +  6i  for  x  in  (1),  we  have 

(a  +  60"  +J>i(<*  +  W)""1  +-+Pb-i(«  +  &0  + P»  =  0. 

Expanding  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  and  collecting  the  real  and 
imaginary  terms,  we  shall  have  a  result  of  the  form 

ff+Kt  =  0,  (2) 

where  U and  Fare  real  numbers. 

We  will  now  prove  that  such  real  values  may  be  found  for  a  and  b  as 
will  make  U=0  and  F=  0. 

We  will  first  prove  that  such  real  values  may  be  found  for  a  and  b  as 
will  make  IP  +  V*  =  0. 

As  a  and  b  change  in  value,  U  and  V  also  change ;  and  if  Ui-\-Vi 
cannot  become  zero  for  any  values  of  a  and  6,  it  must  have  some  positive 
real  minimum  value. 

Let  a  and  p  be  the  values  of  a  and  6,  respectively,  for  which  IP  +  P 
has  this  minimum  value. 

Let  P  +  Qi  be  the  value  of  the  first  member  of  (1)  when  o  +  j5i  is 
substituted  fors;  then  P2  +  Q*  is  the  minimum  value  of  ET2  +  F*. 

Writing  a  +  pi  +  h  in  place  of  x  in  (1),  we  have 


(a  +  pi  +  fc)»  +  Pl(a  +  pi  +  ft)*"*  +  ...  +  pn.^a  +  pi  +  fc)  +  jpm  =  0. 

Expanding  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  and  arranging  the  result  in 
ascending  powers  of  h, 

(a  +  pi)»  -f  pi(a  +  Pi)*-1  +  .»  +  p»-i(a  +  /W)  +  pn 

+  *[n(a  +  0i)»-i  +p!(H  -  l)(a  +  /3i)— *  +  -  +JP-i] 

+  (terms  involving  &a,  fc8,  ...,  A*)=  0.  (3) 

The  first  line  of  (3)  is  equal  to  P  +  Qi. 

The  coefficients  of  some  of  the  powers  of  h  may  be  zero ;  but  they 
cannot  all  be  zero,  since  the  coefficient  of  hn  is  unity. 

Let  h-  be  the  lowest  power  of  h  whose  coefficient  is  not  zero ;  and 
denote  its  coefficient  by  B  -f  Si,  where  B  and  S  are  not  both  zero. 

Then  (3)  becomes         P  +  Qi  +  (B  +  £0&* 

+  (terms  involving  powers  of  h  higher  than  the  with)  =  0. 
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Let  this  be  denoted  by  P'  +  Q'i  =  0.  (4) 

Now  let  h  =  ct,  where  c  is  a  positive  real  number,  and  t  a  root  of  the 
equation  *»  =  1  or  *»  =  —  1. 

By  §  802,  t  is  in  either  case  a  number  of  the  form  a  +  bi. 

Then,  P'  +  Q'i  =  P  +  Qi±(B  +  SQ<**+  — . 

Whence  (§  419),  P'  =  P±  Be*  +  —, 

and  Q'  =Q±Scr  +  — . 

Therefore,  P*  +  Q'*  =  P9  +  Q1  ±  2(PB  +  QS)e*  +  .... 

That  is,        P*  +  $*  -  J*  -§«  =  ±  2(P£  +  $S)c- 

+  (terms  involving  powers  of  c  higher  than  the  mth).  (5) 

If  PB  +  QS  is  not  zero,  c  may  be  taken  so  small  that  the  sign  of  the 
second  member  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  ±  2(PB  +  QS)<P. 

Hence,  if  PB  +  QS  is  positive,  the  sign  of  P  a  +  Q'a  -  P*  -  £*  may  be 
made  negative  by  taking  v*  =  —  1 ;  and  if  PB  +  Q&  is  negative,  the  sign 
of  P*  +  Q'2  -  P*  -  <p  may  be  made  negative  by  taking  t*  =  +  1. 

Thus,  in  either  case,  P*2  +  Q,a  can,  by  properly  choosing  c  and  i,  be 
made  less  than  P9  +  Q*. 

If  PB  +  §£  =  0,  let  «*  =  ±  i  in  (4). 

By  §  802,  t  is  in  either  case  a  number  of  the  form  a  +  bi. 

Then,  P  +  Q'i  =  P  +  Qi  ±  (B  +  S0*c"  +  — 

=  P  +  #±  (#*  -  S)<r  +  —- 

Whence,  P  =  P  T  ffc»  +  .«, 

and  Q'  =  Q±B&*  +  —. 

Therefore,  P"  +  $*  =  P*+  G*  ±  2  ( QB  -  P5)c«  +  .... 

Thatis,  P*  +  Q'*-P*-  C8  =  ±2(§B-P^)c»+  .... 

Now,  (PB  +  QS)* HQB  -  Pff)»  =  F*B*  +  C2^9  +  O^B*  +  P*,S» 

And  since,  by  hypothesis,  P*  +  Q1  is  not  zero,  and  i?  and  #  are  not 
both  0,  it  follows  that  (PB  +  QS)2  +  (  QB  -  Pfl)a  is  not  zero. 

But  PB  +  Q£= °»  ^  hence  QB  -  PS  is  not  zero. 

Therefore,  if  c  be  taken  sufficiently  sin/ill,  the  sign  of  Pa+  Q'2-P*-  Q8 
will  be  the  same  as  the  sign  of  ±2  ( QB  —  PS)cm  ;  and  we  can  ensure  that 
this  sign  shall  be  negative  by  taking  tm  =  -i  when  QB  —  PS  is  positive, 
and  tm  =  i  when  QB  —  PS  is  negative. 
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Thus,  by  properly  choosing  A,  i*a+  Q,%  may  be  made  less  than  P*+  <f ; 
that  is,  a  value  of  ZP  +  V*  may  be  obtained  which  is  less  than  P*  +  Q1, 
and  the  latter  is  not  a  minimum  value  of  U*  +  F*. 

Hence,  no  positive  real  number  can  be  a  minimum  value  of  IP+V*] 
and  therefore  values  of  a  and  b  can  be  found  which  will  make  U*+V*=0. 

If  tf«+  F*  =  0,  tfa  =  -  V*,  and  U=±V%. 

Then,  by  §  418,  ff=0  and  F=0. 

Hence,  such  real  values  may  be  found  for  a  and  b  as  will  make  17=0 
and  F=0. 

We  will  now  prove  that  the  values  of  a  and  b  which  make  (7*+  F*  =  0 
are  finite. 

The  first  member  of  (1)  may  be  written 

Putting  a  +  bi  in  place  of  at,  we  have 

U+Vi  =  (a  +  bi)»[l  +  -2±-  + — ^ — +  —  + — & — 1.     (6) 
Consider  the  term 
—2l = M*  -  hiY = Br Ca»60r 

=  -4r  +  Brii  say. 
Now,     4.  =  — 2?: —  [or  -  r^r""1)g'-8y  +  ...1 

*t\tf  +  6V  [2      U*+W      U*  +  &V  J 

-[(^T-^(^r(^)'+-} 

a  a         o 

Now  if  a  and  b  are  indefinitely  increased  in  absolute  value,  a  +  —  and 

s  W  a'      ^ 

~  +  b  are  indefinitely  increased  in  absolute  value,  for  —  and  —  have  the 
b  a  b 

same  signs  as  a  and  6,  respectively. 

Hence,  if  a  and  b  are  indefinitely  increased*  in  absolute  value,  A,  is 
indefinitely  diminished  in  absolute  value ;  as  also  is  B^ 

Thus  (6)  may  be  written 

U  +  Vi  =  (a  +  60"  [1  +  -A'  +  &i],  (7) 

where  ^4'  and  B'  are  indefinitely  diminished  in  absolute  value  when  a  and 
b  are  indefinitely  increased  in  absolute  value. 
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If  a  —  bi  be  substituted  for  z  in  (1),  we  shall  have  a  result  which  may 
be  obtained  from  (7)  by  simply  changing  the  signs  of  the  terms  involv- 
ing i ;  thus,  v_  Vi  _  (a  _  bi^x  +  A,  _  B,q  (8) 

Multiplying  (7)  and  (8),  IP  +  F3  =  (a8  +  62)»[(1  +  A')*  +  £*].       (9) 

The  second  member  of  (9)  increases  indefinitely  when  a  and  b  are  in- 
definitely increased  in  absolute  value,  for  (a8  +  b8)*  increases  indefinitely, 
and  (1  +  A'Y  +  B'2  approaches  the  limit  1. 

Hence,  IP +  V*  cannot  be  zero  when  a  and  6,  or  either  of  them,  are 
indefinitely  increased  in  absolute  value,  and  therefore  the  values  of  a  and 
b  which  make  IP  +  Fa  =  0  are  finite. 

804.  The  demonstration  of  §  803  holds  whether  the  coefficients  of  the 
terms  in  equation  (1)  are  real,  imaginary,  or  complex. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  V^a,  where  n  is  any  even  integer  and  a 
a  positive  real  number,  and  y/a  +  bi,  where  n  is  any  positive  integer  and 
a  and  b  any  real  numbers,  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  c  +  cK,  where 
c  and  d  are  real  numbers. 

That  is,  any  even  root  of  a  negative  real  number,  or  any  root  of  a 
pure  imaginary  or  complex  number,  can  be  expressed  as  a  pure  imaginary 
or  complex  number.    (Compare  §§  420,  424,  and  439.) 


ANSWERS. 


Exercise  1. 


8.  2m2-2p-n«  +  8xy.  8.  21o»-4a2-17. 

4.  H(x  +  i0-13(y  +  *)-26(*  +  x).      5.  |a:-.||y-^2r. 

7.   6a-126 -3c  +  10d\  8.    -  26x*  +  2x2  +  x  -31. 

9.  ?lm_An  +  —  p.        10.  x2-2y*.        11.   a-3&-6c  +  8a*. 
10         12        2K 

12.   5 n.  18.   3a -25  + 3c.         14.   16x-2.  15.   n  +  1. 

16.   a -6.  17.  -4x  +  21y. 

Exercise  2. 

1.  x8-2x*-8a*+16x8+16x-32.       2.  n*-34n«  + 57  n*- 20. 

8.  12(a  +  by  -  7(a  +  6)«  -  6(a  +  ft)2  +  3(a  +  6)-  10. 

4.  12  Qfi»+iy*-*  -  13  x^+ty*-4  -  36  x"»+7y*»-6. 

6.  x*  —  (m  —  n  +  p)x2  +  (  —  w»n  +  mp  —  np)x  +  wiwp. 
6.  x*  +  ax*-b*x-ab*.      7.  10a*  -  3a8  +  26a4 -4a8- 39a  +  18. 
8.   m*x*  -  nV  - »» V  +  »*y2.  ®-   36x4-97x2y2  +  36y4. 

10.  x8  +  (a  +  b  -  c)x2  +  (aft  —  ac  —  bc)z  —  abc 

11       1^4        n^8        113«2    -4 

11.  -m*— -—-mB  — - — *»*  +  — 
3  72  108  9 

12.  x4  -(a  +  6  +  c  -  d)x8  +(a&  +  ac  -  ad  +  6c  -  bd  -  cd)x* 

+  (—  abc  +  abd  +  acd  +  bcd)x  —  abed. 

13.  a8  +  a26  +  a2c  -  aft2  -  ac2  +  2  a&c  -  6«  +  ^c  +  6c2  -  c8. 

14.  9x2-30xy  +  26y«-4«2.  15.   9n8-mj. 
16.   14x4  +  81x8  +  134x2  +  41x-30.       17.  a*-&«. 

Exercise  3. 

1.   x8  +  2x*-6x  +  5.      2.  2(x-y)-6.  3.   a*  -  a*6»  +  &*• 

4.   a2-2a&  +  62.  5.   3n2  +  6n-4.        6.   4x8-3x2-x  +  6. 
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7.  8(a  +  6)8  +  12(a  +  6)2  +  18(a  +  6)  +  27.      g.   2x*-x2  +  5. 
9.   a*-ab-ac  +  &  +  bc  +  c*.  10.  ?««  —  ?» +  1. 

o  *  4 

11.   x2  +  12*  -8.  12.   a*+2a2n-an*-2»«.  18.  x-e. 

14.   x2  +  (a-  6)x-a&.       15.  x  +  2  6.       16.   x«-(a  +  2c)x  +  2ac. 

17.    (m  +  5  n)x  +  4  ro  -  3  n.  18.  Xs  -  4  ax  -  6  6. 


Exercise  4. 

8.  4.  4.  --  5.  -1.  6. 
2                4 

-.7.     7.    1. 

8    ^ 
8    9 

5.       10.   -??.       11.   -1?. 
6                     6                     26 

»* 

1.  3.    2.    -2. 
9. 


Exercise  5. 
1.   42,  24.  2.   A,  27  ;  B,  21.  8.  168,  29.  4.   90  m. 

6.  43^  min.  after  8  o'clock.  6.   13,  15,  17,  19. 

7.  8  $  2  bills,  9  25-cent  pieces,  21  5-cent  pieces. 

8.   Either  6^  or  38^  min.  after  4  o'clock.  9.  31.  10.  77  m. 

11.   #2600.         12.  Fox,  175 ;  hound,  140.         18.  69}}. 
14.   Distance,  75  m. ;  time,  1}  h.  15.  $6400. 

Exercise  6. 
26.   0x*+30x8  +  x2-40x+16. 

28.  4x8-12x6  +  13x*-14x8+18x2-4x  +  4. 

29.  a8  +  6  a7  +  cfi  -  28  a6  +  6  a4  +  22  cfi  -  4  a2  -  4  a  +  1. 
84.   cfi  +  3  cfi  -  3  a*  -  11  a8  +  6  a2  +  12  a  -  8. 

35.  8x8-48x5  +  132x*-208x8  +  208x2-108x  +  27. 
37.   27x9-108x8  +  90x7  +  107 x8-  182  a*  -  86x*  +  49X8  -  6z  +  1. 
39.   x*-29x2  +  100.  40.   10  -  x*.  41.   x8  -  3x*  +  3x«  -  1.- 

42 .  x4  -  2  xfy2  +  4  xfy«  -  2  x2*9  +  y*  -  4  y8*  +  6  y2«*  -  4  y*8  +  **. 

43.  a6  +  6  a56  + 15  a*b2  -  3  a4c2  +  20  a868  - 12  ^ftc2  + 16  a2d4- 18  aW 

+  3  aW  +  6  aft6  -  12  a&8c2  +  6  a6c*  +  6«  -  3  64c*  +  3  6V  -  <fi. » 

44.  4x2+4y2+4*2.    45.   2 a262+2  62c2+2c2a2-a*-6*-c*.    46.  8n8. 

Exercise  8. 

7.   3(x2  +  y2  +  *2)  -  2(xy  +  ys  +  *x). 
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8.   29(aa  +  6»  +  (i8)-4(a&  +  &e  +  ca).  9.  4(a*  +  5*  +  c»  +  d9). 

11.  24  a&c.       18.    -&-tf-*+x*y+&z+}/*z+}pz+&%+0y-2xyz. 

18.  x*  +  y*  +  **  +  4(x"y  +  x**  +  ysx  +  y**  +  *,x  +  z*y) 

+  6(xV  +  y«*a  +  **x«)  +  12(a?y*  +  y**x  +  Ay). 
14.    _  «4  -  &4  _  <*  +  2(flS6«  +  &*c»  +  cW). 

Exercise  21. 
1.  0,  -  7.     8.  0,  6,  -  6.     4.  -  6,  -  17.      5.   8,  -  12.      6.  22,-5. 

8.   0,  2,  16.     9.  - 1,  -  ?•     10.   ?,  -  i     11.   i  - 1.     18.   0,  ?,  5. 

2        8  2        6  3        6  4  3 

18.   a,  —  b.  14.  —  ro,  —  n.         18.   8,  2  e.  18.  6  m8,  —  3  m*. 

17.   \\  -2,6,  -|,|.  U.  1,  -|,  -|-  19.   2,  -8,  -6. 

80.   1,  -  2,  3,  -  4.  SI.  3,  6.         88.  0,  2,  §•         8S.   1,  2,  -  2. 

3 

94.   0,1,2,-8.        85.   1,  -2, -i.        98.   1,-1,2,3,-6. 

It 

Exercise  22. 
1.   Yes.        9.  Yes.        8.  No.         4.  Yes.         5.  Yes.         8.  No. 

Exercise  24. 

1.  2x  +  8.  9.  Za-b.  8.   3x-2.  4.  2a* -a  +  8. 

5.  2x»  +  x.  8.  2x-6.  7.  2a  +  b. 

Exercise  26. 
1.  24x*-10x*-49x2  +  8x  +  18. 
9.   18o*-3o»6-34aa6a-7a6«  +  6  6*. 

3.  16x7-86x«-68x*  +  20x*  +  128x*  +  30x9. 

4.  x7-4x«-x*  +  18x*-16x*-llx2  +  26x-8. 
6.   16a*  +  32a*-168a»-lO4aa  +  2O9a-0O. 

8.   24x«-62x6-26x«-23x*  +  29x*+147x+46. 

Exercise  27. 

-     4x»+10x  +  25            Q    ,            *    x-8y  +  *            -    2x  +  8 
1. .  g.    1.  a.    — E •  %,    - — • 

x*  +  3x  x-3y-*  4-3y 

ft    (a*  +  o»)(q  +  8  5)  e    (l  +  x)(2-x)  -         6x-8 

a*  +  8a6  +  96*   '  (3-2x)«     '  '   2x2-8x-l' 
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8    a*  +  4 q6  +  2 6*  9    2g  +  3  io    2»* +  ^  +  3?* 

2a  +  6&      "  '   8x-l"  "  2x*  +  3xy-y* 

13.  4  x  -  1  -  2g~3.       14.  **  +  *9-f.      ift.         ft8****      . 
3xa-6  x*-2y*  a*  +  4a&  +  16&« 

18  a8— q'n-f an*— n*       .-    2mx #      -8   6x*— 6x-19 

a*  +  »4  *   10m2-7TOX-]2x8,  2x-3 

19  2g&      so    18  y* ~" 4  ** +  5  **     91    18q'-3q  +  2     29.        1 

a -ft'  30xV  86(1*  2i»+»" 

99    Ps8-3x  +  l         «.     (q-5ft)(c-8d)         M  14 -2q 

6x  +  2      "  (6a  +  6)(8c  +  d)'  "  2  +  24a  +  7aa' 

96.   I±£  97.   — 1 28.   *±*2 

z  3m -1  6xy(2x-3y)(3x  +  2y) 

w    21x*  +  7x-84.  2x  +  15.  81      24a?  ^  Q 

x*-25xa  +  144  x+5  a8-** 

33. K_.  84.   11«*+M«  +  1 85.       2 


aa+x*  (2x-3)(3x-4)(5x  +  8)  a- 6 

6  +  14na  +  06n«.     87>   x  8g    L     ,3.   (y  +  *)(x  +  y  +  *). 

l-64n«  *  (y-g)(x  +  y-*) 

40.   &±S! 41.   _*«-.    49.  *=1 

(x  +  7)(xa  +  3x  +  9)  a*  -  16  (x  -  y  +  «)(x  -  y  -z) 

43.     «£..    44.  a+6+c.    45.  2q&+2  6c+2cq-qa-6*-  <* 

x2+l  (a+6+c)(a-6-c)(a-6+c)(a+6-c) 

48.   -13L.      47.         0 +*)(*  +  *?  4gi   h      ^ 


x2-y*  x^l+x^Cl  +  x  +  x2)  2-x 

Exercise  28. 

1.    -8.        9.   2.       8.   1.        4.    — •        5.  ??•        6.    -?•       7.   1. 

4  25  41  2 

8.   |.      9.  -J.      10.  6.      11.   -2.      19.  -13,  1.      18.   -g,  i 

14.   0,  5.      15.     _  &?.      ie.   £L      17.    -  i      18.   6. 

'2  39  37  6 

Exercise  29. 

1.   — •        9.   — •        8.   38.        4.  — .        5.  84. 

18  38  6  ^ 

6.  Passenger,  21  mis.  an  hr. ;  freight,  15  mis.  an  hr. 

7.  687.      8.   4}  mis.  an  hr.  9.  4  mis.  an  hr. 


ANSWERS.  5 

10.   A,  8 ;  B,  12 ;  C,  15.      11.   684.      19.  A,  0;  B,  12  ;  C,  15. 

Exercise  SO. 

!.   o+i      9    a*  +  ab  +  V       g    6m,      c    _3»       ft    (       d)1- 
2  ab  2  4 

6.   a +  6.    7.  ~    8.    ^ 9.  0.    10.   12  a. 

a  a+b  —  c 

U.  _§«,.!£«.    u.  o,  -*£,  -i».    l8.-«±|±£    14.  m  +  3n. 
5       14  3  5  3 

16.  2£ai±iH        16.    -^.        IT.      »  «»(« +  »>  W.  0,2«. 

a  +  6  8  2(a* +  <»&  +  &*) 

1,.    _2«JJ,  -2 a,  -6. 

Bxercise  31. 

1.  _£_,  J?^_.        9.  A,  -25L.  mis. ;  B,  -™-  mis. 
m  +  1    «i  +  l  m  +  n  m  +  n 

a  am  an  *  abed 


8. 


1  +  m  +  n'  1  +  m  +  n'  1  +  m  +  n         *  «6c  +  bed  +  cda  +  aaft 

B       100  a  fi    100(a  —  p)  -    cm  —  am  -f  &    a  —  6  —  cm 

rt  + 100*  pr  '         1  -  m      '        1  -  m     ' 

8.  am  +  &n  +  ^  cents, 
a  +  &  +  c 

0     A    qmn  4-  ftmn  —  na  —  mb  ___  .  «    an  -f  bn  —  a  -  b  ___ 

V.     A(    — — ■^— — — — — — — ^— — — " — ^  j  To*  |     J3)    ^— ^— — — ^— — ^^—  yio. 

m  —  n  m  —  ti 

10.   A,         2abc       ;  B, 2a6« .  C]        2«6c 


aft  +  &c  —  ca  —  aft  +  ftc  +  ca         aft  —  ftc  +  ca 

Bxercise  32. 
1.  if  .66 ;  y,  —  .8.  9.   s,  6 ;  y,  2.  8.   a,  -3  ;  y,  4. 

4.  aj,  TOr±» ;  y,  JLzi!?.         8.  *,  - 1? ;  y,  2.  6.   Impossible. 

2mn  2  77in  11 

v    .,  dm  —  bn .  „   ad  —  6c  m    „  „  .  .  .  M  ^      . 

7.   ac,  — - — --  ;  y,  •  8.   x,  o  +  6  ;  y,  a  -  6. 

aa  —  ftc         an  —  cm 

4  17 

9.  z,  a  +  m  +  n ;  y>  m  +  n  —  b.         10.  x,  -;  y,  —  ~ 

3  3 

ill  3 

U.  *,  -  y ;  y»  -g-  It.  «,  a  -  ft  ;  y,  a  +  ft. 
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Exercise  88. 
1.   x,  -  3 ;  y,  4  ;  *,  -|.  8.   x,  1 ;  y,  0 ;  *,  8. 

8.  x,c;  y,c;  *,  — •      4.  Impossible.       5.  w, 6j  x,  —4;  y,  —  3;f,2. 

c 

6  3  3  3  3 

7.   x,  3  ;  y,  -  1 ;  *,  -  5.  8.   x,  1 ;  y,  2 ;  *,  -  3. 


(a  _  6)(a  -  c)  '  *'  (6  -  a)(6  -  c) '    '  (c  -  a)(c  -  6) 
10.  x,  —  a  —  6 ;  y,  —  6  —  c;  z%  —  a  —  c 

Exercise  34. 

1#  57.  s    «(»  +  l)(6  +  l)    a(»  +  1)(>-1),  3.  16  9. 

77  n&  +  6  -  n  +  1      n&  +  6  -  n  +  1 

4.   Principal,  $1440;  rate,  4J%.  6.   25. 

6.   $6600,  at  4J%.  7.  369. 

8.  Rate  of  stream,  2}  mis.  an  hr. ;  of  the  crew  in  still  water,  5  mis.  an  hr. 

9.   A,  7  ;  B,  6 ;  C,  2  ;  D,  3.  10.   A,  7  ;  B,  5}. 

11.   A,  816  ;  B,  $12  ;  C,  $8 ;  D,  $10. 

IS.   Fore-wheel,  M(w  "~  ») ft ;  hind-wheel, 

'  (ro  +  l)[6c(n  +  l)-adn]       '  ' 

bd(m  —  n) *. 

(n  +  l)[6c(m  +  1)-  odrn] 

18.   4361.  14.   A,  6 ;  B,  4. 

15.  Rate  of  train  before  accident, mis.  an  hr. ;  dist. 

(6-d)(n-l) 

to  B  from  point  of  detention,  c™  "~  ^/  mis. 

b  —  a 

16.   First  kind,  22 ;  second  kind,  38. 

Exercise  86. 
1.   _3.  g.   _4.  8.   A,  -$400;  B,  -  $200.  4.    -5. 

5.   -22}.  6.  A,  -$180;  B,  -$120.  7.  Impossible. 

8.   Impossible.         9.   Impossible.         10.  g"n6.       11.   ad"bc- 


n— 1  c— d 

an 

m"  —  mf  ~~    b  —  a 


12.       """   ..  13.   -«»-  ft 


ANSWERS. 

Exercise  36. 

1.   1           2. 
8 

3 
4 

».  -12.       4. 

7 

0. 

6*   — ■•          6.    — 

7. 

1 

— • 

2 

•    3 
Exercise  38. 

9. 

7. 

1.   x,  1 ;  y,  4. 

2. 
4. 

x,  -  3 ;  y,  2. 

8             7 

Exercise  40. 

3.  x,  -  2 ;  y,  - 1 

7.  64  aM  -  102  ow6»  +  240  a»6»  -  160  afib*  +  60  a«6»  -  12  «*&>*  +  6»»- 

9.   16j»^  +  160m! +  fl0OwW  + 1000  n«  + 625V. 
n4  n  mm4 

12.   m«  -  22  m»n8  +  220  mw»«  -  1320  m>««»  +  5280  m"nl* . 

18.  8x«  +  12x6  +  42x4  +  S7x8  +  63xa  +  27x  +  27. 

14.  64a6-  144afi&  +  60a4&2  +  46a8&8-15a2&4-9a6*-&8. 

16.   l-12x  +  62x*-180x8  +  321x4-360x6  +  248x8-96x7  +  16x8. 

16.  16  a*+32  x7-104  x«-184  x*+289  &+W8  x«-416  x*-256  x+256. 

17.  1  +  10x  +  46xa+120x8  +  210x4  +  252x6  +  210x8+120x7  +  45x8 

+  10x»  +  xw. 

18.  xw-16x9  +  80x8-150xT-96x8-477x»+190x4-600x«-640X« 

-240x-32. 

10.  330  aV.      20.    -2002n9.     21.   6436  alfl.  22.   69136  x^y18. 

16309  a        ^    28rol0w„        ^   1001xHnio.       M.    __  292864  ^ 


8  6  27  128  9 

Exercise  41. 

7.   7a*  +  a&-4&*.  8.  4x-3y-6*.  9.  -^L — — +  -. 

3  y4     2  y*     6 

10.   5x*-3x*-4x+2.        11.  315.8.       12.   8.0667.        18.   .07946. 

14.   3x*-xy-4y«.         16.  i^-l+A.         ie.   x»-2xa-x  +  3. 

b  o  a 

17.   6.86.    18.  206.7,    19.   .8132.    9Q.   2  x3  +  x  -  3,    81.   1  +  2  x  -  x*. 
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.  2xa-x  +  2. 


.   6.46.        24.    .458.        26.   24.3. 


Bxerclae  42. 

1. 

z>7. 

9.  x<2. 

8.    X<—        4.    X< : . 

^2                   a+2& 

5. 

x<w  — ». 

6. 

*<3,  y<5. 

7.  x>7,   y<2.               8. 

x> 

i  and  ^5. 
3           <2 

9. 

7,  8,  9,  « 

or  10. 

10.   24  or  25.         11.    12. 

12. 

—  4  and  1. 

18.    <- 

-8  and>?.          14.  §  and 
2                  3 

Bxerclae  43. 

5 
2 

1. 

2.23606. 

2. 

3.60555.                8.  .92249. 

4.  .05477. 

6. 

.82915. 

6. 

.87796.                7.  .46770. 

8.  .42257. 

9. 

1.58740. 

10. 

2.22398.               11.  .88790. 

12.  .27144. 

18. 

.85498. 

14. 

.69336.               15.  .82207. 

16.  .75914. 

Exercise  44. 
25.  25.  26.  128.  27.  -64.  28.  243. 

29.  2x*-7-17x-i  +  19x-*  +  21x-*-18ar* 

80.  2  m-*nrl  +  4  tiT^n"*  +  18  t»~*fr*. 
81.  18 alb'l  -  44 aM  +  2 a^b.  82.  mhr1  +  m*fT* -  2 m*ir«. 

38.  x  V~*  -  2 y"t  -  3 x^y1.  84.  ai&~*  +  2  &i  +  a"f  5*. 

40.  a^fe"!  -  4  ah'i  +  2  a  +  4  a~M  +  cf^i 

41.  xi-9x&  +  33x&-63xi  +  66x&-36x-l+8x~-J. 

47.  a12*  +  12 a9'b~*  +  54 a«J>&  "  +  108 a»*6~ »  +  81  b  » . 

48.  x^y-i  -  7  x^y'ig^  +  21  xty"**"8  -  36  xVyi^  +  35  x*y-*«r» 

-  21  x  V**"1*  +  7  x*jf  **~18  -  *""- 

49.  a~*bi  -  6  a~*6«  +  15  a~M  -20  +  16  afe~*  -  6  ah-*  +  a*6~t. 

50.  32  m*£nrl  +  80  m^ n"l  +  80  m10**"*  +  40  m Vn~i  +  10  wV»-i 


+  m 


*»-*. 


51.  6188  a    "   . 


58. 


1001 
243 


r¥y«*«. 


63.  - 11440  n"H. 


ANSWERS. 


54.  (Ari  -  3  b~l  -  2  aribi.  55.  x*  -  2  aT*  +  3  x"*. 

56.  xiy"*.        57.  attrAcH.       58.  a*-M>.       59.  g«M  +  g«M, 

61.  »(«T+*>.  68.    -4q^  . 

(at  -  6*)2 


60.  x*(p+«). 


68. 


x»  —  1 
a  -  6  ahi 


a  -  3  afoi  -  4  aW  +  12  6 


Bzercise  45. 

8.  V2aP.    4.    #5 z*yz*.    6.   7  #12.    7.  28xWvTxy.     8.  12  #50. 

9.  (4 a  +  6 6) VOab.       10.    (2x-  5)Vx2  -  4x  -21.        11.  1#I?. 

12.    ^-y/m^i.         18.   2(z~3)  #6^.         14.    #729,  #343,  #226. 
4  6c  3x 

15.    #64  au6»,  #216  6»c",  #196  a14^.  16.    #6  <  #5  <  #IT. 

17.   6  #5.       18.  jj  V2  +  ^  V§0.       19.  -16V6.       90.   QaWVTab. 

21.   -^-  Vro*  -  n2.  22.  2  6  #16  a  W.  28.    #288. 

m  —  n 

24.   86  m  -  26  i»  -  83  Vi»2  -  n2.       25.    195  +  2lV§-84Vl0-24>/l6. 

>a2  +  4  ax  +  3  x2  >  x2  -  2  a 

88.  #324.  34.    #3+?-#972.  85.   -i_  Vx2  -  2  x  -  15. 

3  x  —  5 

$6.   i-  #(a  -  6)a26.                    87.   3  #2.  88.   a»62  #81  aft2. 

ab         

89.  11  x»y#121  xy2.  42.  #3a?.  48.  74  +  40V3.  44.  33. 
45.  26x-7y-24Vx2-y2.  46.  496 \/5  -  350 VIO.  47.  #4. 
48.  VT7.  49.  a+6-c+2Va6.  50.  V2-8#3.  51.  -43+10vT0. 
52.  140-40V2  +  20V5-40\/l6.      53.   70V2-45V3  +  39V6- 72. 

M.   *«#9^.  60.   *±4  +  2^.  61.    75  -  10V16 

6c  x-y  6 

,„,  x2-vx*-y*       ^  Vvii  +  3+VVii-3 

62. L.  68.   g- — •   ^ 

64.    12 V3  -  21  -  8 VE  +  14 V2.        65.   #^-^+^. 

a  +  6 

M    m»  +  n>v^+m2#n  +  #<  67     ^125  _VIo  +  2#6  -  2V2. 

m4  —  » 
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81 -27  #2 +  9-^4 -3^8 +  #16 
246 

a* -6 
-  43  +  16 #108  -  24^1  +  24 VS  -  36#2  +  18^132 


69. 
70. 


11 
71.   3.94337.         72.  .04566.         78.  -31.40713.  74.    VlO  +  VIi. 

75.   4V6-%/7.       76.  5-Vl3.       77.  7  +  2V5.       76.    #7(1 +V6). 

79.    #2(4 -VT).        90.   y/x-Sy-Vz.        81.    V8a^l+Va  +  3. 

'    n^n      2n«\     2*V»      4*VW|  +  I6ro*-Vn      32m*"Vm' 

84.  Z^  +  486^+135a»  +  20a6v^  +  56«  +  ^^  +  -^-. 
&•  bVb  8         27aVS     729a« 


86.   10264320  xV-           86.  12870. 

Exercise  46. 

1. 

-.       9.   7.       8.   Impossible.       4.  6.       5.  —  •      6.  Impossible. 
2                                                                        a 

7. 

2  a8  +  6.                8.    -1.                9.   12.                 10.   ^,  -  — 

2          3 

11. 

ft 

a,  —  a,  6,  —  b.      19.  y-      18.  Impossible.      14.  —  4.      16.  0, 1. 

4 

Bxercise  47. 

4. 

25V-1.            5.   6V-6.             6.    -  —  V-  3.             7.    -16. 

36 

8. 

-7V-42.         9.    (a-6)V-l.         10.   -  4  #30.         11.864. 

12.   146  -  13  V^l.         18.    -78  +  2  #42.        14.  3  #2.        16.  7  #3. 

16.    -2v^6.  17.   4  #7.  18.    -  2  #^3.         19.    -2  #^6. 

30.    -98-40  #6.  21.  28  #^~6  -  21  V^H.  22.    -21. 

28.    -  41  -  6  #6  +  12  #!<)  +  4  #16.         24.   1  -  2  #16. 

1-3 ^/Z~7             103  +  34#16      ^    7 -6#^2  +  3#3-#^6 
26.   - 26.   - 27. . 

28.  889 +  276  #10. 

29.  aa#a-6aa#^-10a&v^  +  10a&#^+6&*#a-&*#^&". 

80    605  -  48  #=5.  81     12  ^^ 

805  37 
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Exercise  48. 
1.  4+v^8.  8.   VlO  -  4  V^"3.  6.   -  4  >/Z~2  -  2  v^nr. 

«.   5_v^~7.  4.   2V^6-V=~6.         6.   2  +  2  V^T. 

Exercise  49. 


1.    ±2.           2.    ±V3.           $.    ±2V-1. 

•■4 

5.    ±  (2  a  -  3  6).                     6.    ±  6. 

7.    ±2V5. 

Exercise  60. 

1. 

4,  -3.       2.  5,|       3.   ?,  -4.       4.    -1-,  -2. 

o              o                           1U 

ft    n        7 
6'    6'  "6* 

6. 

14            „    3        2            0    8±4V2            0 
f      7                 2'       9                       2 

_  7  ±  V-  16 
16 

10. 

15            f-         2        3          to    5   2           .- 

_  1  ±  3  y/ZTT. 

14.  3,-6.            15.    1,  -—  -           16.   — , 

10                     4 

-3. 

17. 

3v^-l.   -2v^-S.                    18.    -6 -1-5  V3. 

14  -  3  y/3 

13 


Exercise  61. 


1.    ±6.  2.   13,2.  8.    -1,  -— •  4.    -m±l. 

6        8 

5.   2a -3,  3.  6.    -a,  -6.  7.   n,  -1.  8.   -h  -|. 

9.   m*n,  -  ron2.  10.   4  a,  10.  11.    ±  |.  12.  ^,  -  ^. 

18.    -5,  _*.  14.  6,  ~  16.   Impossible.  18.  8,  4. 

am  4 

17.    ±(3a-6  6).  18.   3.  19.  6,  -~  20.   7,  -3. 

21.    -5a.         22.  a  +  86.         28.  2.         24.  a,  -— •         26.   -  1. 

24 

28.    -  a,  6.        27.  a.        28.  6.        29.  ^L±_&1!,  0  _  bm 

a  —  b 

80.   8L+*    -°-H^.         81.  *,  A.         82.  8,  -?•         88.   i,  -  ?. 

a  _  &'       a  +  &  3'  19  '2  10'       5 

84    -a,  b.         86.  ?,  -•         86.   6,  --•         87.  3a.         38.    ±?. 

6    12  8  2 
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89.   1?,  -5.  40.   -a.  41.  c,2c"a"b.  42.  m. 

2         4  2 

48.   «    |.  44.   1%*,   -V1.  45.   0,  -2.  46.  i 

8     2  3  7  27 

47.    ™=M%  «L±M.  48.    n.  49.   ±1.  50.   20,   -!. 

ac  +  6d    od  —  ac  2 

fcl.     - •        59.    ±  -•       58.   0.        54.  2  a  -  6,  -  3  a.        55.  2,  ±  4. 
23  6 

56.   «  +  »»-«,    1.     57.   ±  3  a.      58.  ILk^H.      69.  104^6v^- 
a  -  6  +  2  c  6  6 

60.   1.  61.   a,  6.  63.   -  7  ±  8  vHS.  <».   3,  -*Z. 

3  11 

64. ,   —  a  —  0.      65.   ! — ,   —  a.      66.   , 

a+  b  2a  +  6  n  3i»  -f-  n 

-9±vf3.        eg    4a  +  b    2a-36.        ^  b   ab{a  +  &). 

2  4a-62a+36  ^    '     a*  +  &a 

70.   4±v^.  71.  3,  -1.  72.   ±3a,  ±4a. 

78.   0,  ±  V4  a*  +  9  b*.  74.   0,  ±  ?  Vl0.  75.   0,  i±^l. 

2  3 

76.    -2,-3,-4,  *3  ±  V=47.  ^    a  +  ft-c    a-b  +  c^ 

9  a  —  6  +  e    a  +  6  —  c 

Exercise  52. 
11.   4-3V3. 

13"  ^  ~~^a —       W  ^ (c)  — * W  -i 

a'  ac  c*  a* 


Exercise  54. 

19.   (x-3y-l)(x  +  2y-5).  20.  (x  -  4y  +  4)(x  +  y  +  2). 

21.   (x-5y-3)(x-y+l).  22.  (2a  +  b  +  l)(a  +  2  6  +  3). 

23.   (3x-2y-4*)(x  +  3y-2*)-  24.  (y  -  x  -  2)(3y  +  4x  -  1). 

28.  (3x+4+3v'5)(3x+4-8y'§).  29.  (2x+6+ V6)(2x+5- VS). 

30.   (V2  +  1  -x)(V2-l  +  x).  31.  (4x-2+V3)(4a;-2-\/3). 

33.  (6x  +  6  +  V7)(6x  +  6-V7).  84.  (2V3+l-5x)(2V8-l+6x> 

Exercise  55. 
1.  (z2  +  xVIl  +  2)(x2-xVTl  +  2),  or  (xa  +  x\/3-2)(x»-a:V^-2). 
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2.  (a*  +  aby/2  +  6*)(a*  -  ab  V2  +  ft2). 
8.  (3m*  +  TOV5-l)(3ro*-«i>/5-  1), 

or  (8m*  +  rovT7  +  l)(3m2  -  rovT7  +  1). 

4.  (2a*  +  av/or+3)(2a*-aV6  +  3). 

5.  (6x*  +  2xV2-7)(6x2-2xv'2-7), 

or  (6xa  +  4xVTI  +  7)(6x*-4xVTl  +  7). 

6.  (5ma  +  2wnV3  +  4na)(5m*-2»»n\/3  +  4n2). 


2 


Exercise  56. 
2.   ±2,  ±2\/^2.        8.   4,  -2±2>/^3. 


1.  |,  ±V^5. 

4.   0,  -6,  3±3V="3.     5.   -|,  ^y=^-        6.  ±|,  if^^- 


6    -5±5v^3          *     ,  «      Sa^SqV^S   -3a±3av^8 
7.  ?  § 8.  ±3a,  - , - 


9.   -  2,  -  2,  1  ±  V^~3. 


10.  0,  a, 


-a±aV^8 


11. 


3V2±8\/-2    -8V2±3V^2 


12. 


y/S±V1    -V3±V7 


2        '  2 

18.  V2±V^8,  -V2±>/^3.  14.   \/8±>/l6,  -V3±v^l6. 

18.  ±2a,  ±2aVr:rT,  aV2±aV^2,  -  aV2  ±  av^2. 
Vl3±v^Tl    -Vl3±\/^TI 


16. 


6 


1.   Minimum,  — • 

4 

13 
4.  Maximum,  — • 

4 


6 

Exercise  67. 
2.   Maximum,  22. 

5.   Minimum,  — • 
'  12 


7.   Minimum,  — 
'  24 


8.   Maximum,  — — 

'       6 


8.   Minimum,  —  0. 


6.   Maximum,  -• 

4 

34 


.     3        2 
1.  -  or  -. 

2        3 


Exercise  68. 
2.    15,  9.         8.    11,  12,  13.        4.  4,  11 ;  -  4,  -  11. 

5.  3,  4,  6,  6,  7.     6.  6,  7,  8,  9.     7.  48  yds.,  36  yds. ;  or,  32  yds.,  4  yds. 

8.   Fast  train,  32  mis.  an  hr. ;  slow  train,  24  mis.  an  hr. 
9.   60  ft.,  32  ft.     10.  $65  or  935.      11.   Finer,  $  12.25  ;  poorer,  928. 
12.   937.         18.  A,  $30;  B,  $24.         14.    10  mis.  an  hr.         15.   85. 
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16.   21.  17.   $8.  18.   48.  19.    18.         90.   800.         SI.  1 

22.   3  mis.  an  hr.         28.    1296.        24.   48  ft. ;  32  ft 

25.  Rate  of  stream,  4}  mis.  an  hr. ;  of  crew,  7  J  mis.  an  hr. 

26.  3}  %.  27.  44  ft.  on  a  side.  28.   36. 

29.   A,  60  biL  @  20  cts.  per  bo. ;  B,  40  bu.  @  30  cts.  per  bu. ; 
or,  A,  30  bu.  @  40  cts.  per  bu. ;  B,  20  bu.  @  50  cts.  per  bu. 

80.   First,  24  da.  @  $2;  second,  18  da.  @  8 1.50.      21.   90.      82L    1}. 


Exercise  OO. 


1       1 


1.    ±5,  ±2.        2.   5,-3-        8.    ±27V^T,  ±V^T.        4.   16,1. 

5 

5.   ±.      6.  3,  -L.     7.    -1,  -(I)  -       8.    ±  •  VI,  ±36V36. 

9.4.         la-L-i         11.  4±g)*  *|-f. 

18.    1,  1.  14.    ±?,  ±  v^3.  18.    -i»  -V&.  16.   \\fe 

4  2  &  o 

n.  -a,!-8*/-"      1$.  -1,-6,8,-9.       ».  *     « 

a  4  DO 

90.    -2,  ?,  -4±Vl9.      21.  5-2.     22.  -i.      28.   -2a,  ±3 a,  4a. 

U.   *  -?,  ^1±^Z.       U.  8, 4.  -1*/^.       M.  6,  -1, 2±  v^i 
3      2  6  6 

27.  0,  -3.       28.   2,  -?,  - 1  ±  3  V^3        ^    ?    _4       w    6   _L 

2  4  2 

81.   16,  -  4,  m  *  V*^.  SS.   *  3,  £±2*L  S3.   6,  -  1?. 

27  2  8 

34.   3,  ^(28-7*).        85.  \.         aft'25**^.  87.   1,  -  H. 

v  J  3  6  2        10 

38.    1,  -15,   -7±2Vl0.  89.    -  a  ±  2  &«V2,  -  a  ±  — . 

27 

40.   14,-0.     41.   24, «.     42.    -lt«   -««.     4«.   1, 1.  Hi^HI. 

4  3  5  4  4 

--23        2  21  ±  V037             A«     o   1    -ll±VuB 
44.    — .  —  -,  = •  40.    o,  -, • 

3*30  5  4 

-p    A        o    14       7               --     r    1    -5±2V^l7  -.    ,    « 

46.   4,  -  3,  — ,  -  -•  47.    5,  «,  ^- 48.   1,  3. 
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Exercise  61. 
1.   x  =  4,  y  =  ±  3 ;  or,  x  =  -  4,  y  =  ±  3.  2.  x  =  8,  y  -  ±  6. 

3.  x=±2,  y  =  =F3.  4.  x  =  |,  *=±|;  or,  «  =  -|f  V  =  ±| 

5.   x  =  ±4,^=^5.    6.  x=2V$,y=±2v'2;or,x=-2\/8,  y=±2\/2. 

7.  x  =  3,  y  =  2or— 3;  or,  x  =  —  3,  y  =  3  or  —  2. 

8.  x  =  a  +  6,  y  =  ±  (a  -  6)  ;  or,  x  =  —  (a  +  &),  y  =  ± (a  —  6). 

9.  x  =  6,  y=±2;  or,  s  =  -y,  y=±?\/&7. 

10.  x=-4,  y  =  -2;  or,  *  =  ^p  *  =  £■ 

11.  x  =  3,  y=s±|;  or,  x  =  -3,  y  =  ±|- 

19.   x  =  1,  y  =  ±  2 ;  or,  x  =  —  1,  y  =  ±  2. 

Exercise  62. 
1.   x  =  6,y  =  -2;or,x  =  ™  y  =  -^ 

9.   x==a  +  2,y  =  2a-l;  or,x  =  ?Api,y==^-t?. 

3  4 

8.  x  =  4,  y  =  —  6 ;  or,  x  =  —  27,  y  =  -• 

6 

4.   x  =  2gtf  =  —  8 ;  or,  x  =  —  14,  y  =  9. 


* 


OQ  14. 

6.  x  =  3,y  =  l;  or,x  =  ^,y  =  ^. 

1  29 

6.  sc  =  -2,y  =  -8;  or,  *=-—,?  =  --. 

9.  x  =  «   ,,  =  »;or,*  =  -f»   »  =  «*. 
b  a  3b  a 

6  23 

10.  x  =  4,y  =  2;  or,x=-— ,y  =  -— • 

7  10 

11.  x  =  -3,  y  =  4;  or,  x=-— ,y=-— • 

.   x  =  -4,y=--;  or,x  =  -,y=--. 
13.  x  =  ±l,  y=±8;  or,x  =  ±39,  y  =  T^- 
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14.   x  =  1 ,  y  =  1 ;  or,  x  =  —  11,  y  =  —  7. 

15.  a:=21y=^;a:=-^,y=-3;x=~5,y=-l;or,a!  =  |,y  =  1A 

16.  z  =  2q-6,y  =  q-26;  or,' x  =  -^-^,  y  =  26q -175- 

*  '  8  8 


Exercise  68. 

1.  x  =  2,  y  =  —  5 ;  or,  x  =  —  5,  y  =  2. 

2.  x  =  7,  y  =  —  4 ;  or,  x  =  4,  y  =  —  7« 
8.   x  =  3,  y  =  11 ;  or,  x  =  —  11,  y  =  —  3. 

4.  x  =  a  +  l,  y  =  a  -  2 ;  or,  x  =  a-2,y  =  a  +  l. 

5.  x  =  ±^,y=±~;  or,x  =  ±^,y  =  ±^2. 

o  a  a  o 

6.  x  =  6,  y  =  3 ;  or,  x  =  —  3,  y  =  —  6. 

-  3  1  13 

7.  x  =  -,  y  =--;  or,x  =  -,y=-?. 

4  4  4  4 

8.  x  =  a  +  &,  y  =  a  —  6;  or,  x  =  a  —  6,  y  =  a  +  6. 

9.  x  =  ±3,y  =  T|;  or,x=±|,y  =  T3. 

10.  z=I,y  =  -i;  or,x  =  ^,y  =  -?. 

7  0  0  7 

11.  x  =  ±f,y  =  ±?;  or,x  =  ±?,y  =  ±f#. 

5  4  4  5 

12.   x  =  ±5,  y  =  ±-«  13.   x  =  8,  y  =  -2;  or,  x=-  1,  y  =  16. 

14.   «=J,r  =  |;  or,  «=?,,=  ?.       15.  x=|,„=|  ;<*,*=!,,=[ 

16.  x  =  9,  y  =  6  ;  or,  x  =  —  6,  y  =  —  9. 

-w  3  1  19 

17.  x=-,y  =  i;or,x  =  -,y=§. 

12 

18.  x  =  4,  y  =  -  3 ;  or,  x  =  — ,  y  =  —  6. 

5 

19.  x  =  ±  6,  y  =  T  1 ;  or,  x  =  ±  1,  y  =  T  6. 

20.  x  =  -,y  =  -:  x  =  — -,  y  =  — -;x  =  rt,y  =  -;  or,x  =  —  -,»  =  --■ 

2  2  2  2  2  2  2  2 

21.  x=± ,y  =  ± — — r;  or,  x  =±—  -  — ,  y  =  ± • 

a  a  +  6  a+o  a 
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Exercise  64. 

1.  x  =  ±4,y  =  ±3;  or,  x  =  ±  -J-,  y  =  =F  ~ 

1  io 

2.  x  =  ±6,y  =  T2;  or,  z  =  ±-±-,  y  =  T  ~ 

1  8 

3.  aj  =  ±2,y=^6;  or,  x  =  ±  — -  ,  y  =  =F  —  • 

V3  V3 

4.  s  =  ±l,y=±4;  or,  x  =±3V^~2,  y  =  =F  7>/^2. 

5.  x  =  ±|,y  =  ±|;  or,x  =  ±^V66,  y  =  =F— V66. 

6.  x  =  ±6,y  =  Tl;  or,  x  =  ±  ^  V86,  y  =  ±  1  V§6. 

7.  x  =  ±l,  y  =  ±3;  or,  x  =  ±16,  y=  i^. 

8.  x  =  ±  2,  y  =  T  3  ;  or,  x  =  ±  14,  y  =  =F  6. 

9.  x  =  ±  7,  y  =  ±  19;  or,  x  =  ±  2,  y  =  T  1. 

10.  x  =  ±3,y  =  T2;  or,x  =  ±JlV57,y  =  ±||V67. 

11.  x  =  ±l,y  =  =FL  or,«  =  ±^,y  =  T^ 

o  4  2 

12.  a;  =  ±  6,  y  =  T  20 ;  or,  x  =  ±  2,  y  =  ±  4. 

18.   x=±^,y  =  ±l;  or,x=±i\y=T|- 

Exercise  65. 

1.   x  =  3,  y  =  2;  or,x=y,  y=g. 

7  34 

2.  x=0,  y=0;  x=-l,  y=2;  x=-8,  y=-l;  or,  ^  =  ^  y  =  23 

8.   x=— ,  y  =  -—;  or,  x  =  — ,  y  =  -~ 

4.  x  =  6,y  =  -2;  or,x  =  ?|,y=~ 

5.  x  =  1,  y  =  4  ;  or,  x  =  —  2,  y  =  —  3. 

6.  x  =  0,  y  =  ±  ?  V2 ;  or,  x  =  ±  1,  y  =  ±  2. 

7.  x  =  0,y=±2VTT;  or,  x  =  ±  4,  y  =±  2. 


9  _^^r  ....  .  12 


2.  x=±2,y  =  Tl;  or,  x  =  ±-£  V^T94,  y  =  ±^  V-  194. 
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40  7 

9.   x  =  0,y  =  0;  x  =  — ,  y  =  —  ;  or,  x  =  4,  y  = —  1- 

15  10 

10.   x  =  0,y  =  0;  x=-^,y  =  ±^;  or,x  =  l,y==S. 

11.   x  =  1,  y  =  3 ;  or,  x  =  3,  y  =  1. 
11  2  1 

l2,  ^i*1  y=§;  flc  =  -3»y=~1;  or'x  =  -~9»y  =  9' 

13.   x  =  7,  y  =  -|;x=|,  y  =  ^;or,  x  =  6,  y  =  -2. 

14.   x  =  0,  y  =  0  ;  x  =  m  +  n,  y  —  —  m  —  n ;  or, 


=  ro  -  n  ±  Vm2  -f  2  ron  -  3  n*        _  -w  +  nj:  Vro*  +  2  ron  -  3  n* 

2  '    y  2 

Exercise  66. 

1.  x  =  3,  y  =  1 ;  or,  x  =  —  1,  y  =  —  3. 

2.  x  =  6,  y  =  4  ;  or,  x  =  4,  y  =  6. 

3.  x  =  27,  y  =  8  ;  or,  x  =  8,  y  =  27. 

4.  x  =  5,  y  =  —  2  ;  or,  x  =  4,  y  =  —  — 

5.  x  =  -,  y  =  — :  or,  x  =  — ,  y  =  — 

2  3  3  2 

6.  x=J,y  =  -l;or,x=lfy=-l. 

7.  x  =  7,  y  =  —  8  ;  or,  x  =  —  8,  y  =  7. 

8.  x  =  ±  8,  y  =  =F  4  ;  or,  x  =  ±  4,  y  =  ^  3. 

9.  x  =  1,  y  =  4 ;  or,  x  =  -  24,  y  =  -  -. 

6 

10.  x  =  0,  y  =  0 ;  or,  x  =  6,  y  =  —  1. 

* 

Q  A 

11.  x  =  2,  y  =  1;  or,  x  =  -,  y  =  -. 

12.  x  =  ±  1,  y  =  ±  1 ;  or,  x  =  0,  y  =  i  1. 

13.  x  =  2,  y  =  -  3  ;  x  =  —  3,  y  =  2 ;  or, 


19±V^95  .,      10:fvCr95 
2  ,y  2 

14.  x  =  5,  y  =  3  ;  or,  x  =  —  3,  y  =  —  6. 

15.  x  =  6,  y  =  4  ;  or,  x  =  -  ™,  y  =  -  ~ 
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Exercise  67. 

1.  x=4,  y=-l;  s=l,  y=-4;  or,x=:U:t:  vo   AU  >y=_ii^ 

2.  x=l,  y  =  6;x  =  -6,  y  =  -l;  or,  x  =  2  ±  VlO,  y  =  -  2  ±  vl6. 

8.  x  =  a  ±  2,  y  =  a  =F  2. 
4.   x  =  l,  y  =  -|;x  =  -4,  y  =  l;x  =  0,  y  =  -l;or,  x  =  -5,  y  =  |. 

6.  x  =  6,  y  =  1 ;   x  =  1,  y  =  5 ;   x  =  8,  y  =  2 ;   or,  x  =  2,  y  =  3. 
6.  x  =  4,  y  =  —  1 ;  x  =  1,  y  =  —  4;  or,  x  =  2± V— 1,  y  =  —  2 ± V— 1. 

7.   x  =  3,  y  =  6;  x  =  -||,  y=-^|;  or, 


„,      10±V6^6    .,      -4±>/5206 
x  =  — — ,  y  =  • 

21        *  *  14 

8.   x  =  ±  £vl30,  y=-~ 
14  7 

9.   x=6,  y=— 39;  x=— 1,  y=— 4;  x=l,  y=— 4  ;  or,  x=4,  y=— 19. 
10.  x  =  4,  y  =  -  - ;  or,  x  =  2,  y  =  -  1. 

11.  x  =  9,  y  =  4 ;  x  =  -4,  y  =  -9;  or,  x  =  3  ±  \Z34,  y  =  -  3  ±  V§4. 

12.  x  =  ±l,  y  =  ±l;  x  =  0,y  =  ±l;  or,x  =  ±l,y  =  0. 


«•          o            j             jo                —  3±  V— 93         — 3tV— 98 
13.   x=2,  y=  -4 ;  x=  -4,  y=2 ;  or,  x=— 2*_ ,  y = X-Z 

14.  x  =  9,  y  =  16 ;  or,  x  =  16,  y  =  9. 

15.  x=±4,  y  =  T3;  x  =  ±3,  y  =  *4;  x  =  Vl34^v153, 

»  = 1 ;or,x  = ^ ,  y  = - 

2  & 

17.   z=3,  »=2 ;  *=-2,  y=-3 ;  or,  *=  1±^E1,  y=  -1±»V=1 

18.x  =  ±l,    »  =  ±8;     *  =  ±3,    y  =  ±l;     «  =  VTi*VF^, 

4 

„      VliTVm    „„  „      -Vl4±\/l66    „      -VliTVlOg 
y  = - ;  or,  x  = ,  y  = 
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19.   x  =  0,y  =  0;  x  =  2,y  =  2;  or,  x  =  - 1  ±  V5,  y  =  - 1  TV'S.    • 

90.  x  =  ±  1,  y  =  4 ;  or,  z  =  ±  2,  y  =  3. 

Bxerclae  68. 

1.  x  =  ±  a2,  y  =  ±  61,  *  =  T  a6. 
8.   x=±2,  y=±l,  *=±3;  orf  x=±2\/^l,y=±  V^l,*=±3\/-L 
8.   x  =  ±6,  y  =  T4,*==F3.  4.  x  =  ±  4,  y  =  =F  2,  *  =  ±3. 

5.  *  =  l,y  =  2,*=-3;or,x:=-||,y  =  -^,*=g. 

6.  aj=l1y=I,,  =  -l;or,x=-|,y=-^=-l. 

7.  x  =  ±2,  y  =  ±3,  *  =  ±4. 


-  ±  V2(«  +  6)  (6  +  c)  (cTa)  ±  V2(q  +  b)(b  +  c)(c  To) 

2(a  +6)  ' V  2<c  +  a)  ' 


_±V2(q  +  6)(ft  +  c)(c  +  a) 

*  "  2(6  +  c) 

A  a  a  e  7  39  35 

9.  x  =  4,  y  =  -6,  *  =  -  6;  or,  x  =  -£,  y  =  -—,*  =  -  —  - 

Z  4  4 

10.  x  =  4,  y  =  3,  *  =  5  ;  x  =  3,  y  =  4,  *  =  5 ;  or,  x  =  17  ±  V~  ***, 

11.  x  =  0,  y  =  0,  z  =  0 ;  or,  x  =  ±  2,  y  =  ±  3,  z  =  ±  1. 

12.  x  =  6,  y  =  5,  z  =  7  ;  x  =  6,  y  =  6,  z  =  7  ;  or,  x  =  "~  7  ±^~  '*> 

7TV37T 

y  2  ' 

Exercise  69. 

1.   4,  3 ;  or,  -  V2,  -  -  V2.  9.    18,  8 ;  or,  -  18,  -  8. 

J*  It 

3.   6,  ±  5 ;  or,  -  6,  ±  5.  4.   3,  7  ;  or,  -3,-7.  5.   83,  38. 

6.  6  persons ;  each  spent  92.76.        7.  8, 2.        8.  9, 1 ;  or,  —9,-1. 
9.   10  years;  rate  2j%.  10.   36.  11.   8,1. 

12.   A,  7  mis.  an  hr. ;  B,  6  mis.  an  hr. 
18.   A,  10  mis.  an  hr. ;  B,  12  mis.  an  hr. 
14.   Distance,  8  mis. ;  rate,  2J  mis.  an  hr.  18.   853. 
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16.   15  ft.  by  3  ft.  17.  20  men ;  daily  ration,  1J  lb. 


lg.   4,  1 ;  or,  6±>f~15,  5^~69-        19.  First,  3%;  second,  4%. 

2  2 

90.  A,  3  hrs. ;  B,  5  his.  91.  A,  20  hrs. ;  B,  80  hrs. 
99.   Distance  PQ,  80  mis. ;  A's  rate,  4  mis.  an  hr. ;  B's,  3}  mis.  an  hr. 

Exercise  70. 

8  3 

9.  x  =  0,  y  =  -l;  or,  x  =  -,  y  =  r 

o  o 

10.  x  =  2,   y  =  ±2VS;  or,  x  =  -8,  y  =  ±4v^8. 
11.  »  =  4,  y=  —  3.      19.  as  =  -6,  y=-4.      13.  Both  x  and  y  complex. 

14.  x  =  ±4,  y  =  =F2;    or,  *  =  ±|,  y  =  Tl2. 

15.  x  =  ±  6,  y  =  ±  2 ;    or,  x  =  ±  2,  y  =  ±  6. 

16.  x  =  2,  y  =  ±  3 ;    or,   x  =  -  2,   y  =  ±  3. 

17.  x  =  3,  y  =  ±2;    or,  *  =  ~,  y=±^' 

Exercise  71. 

1.  x  =  8,  y  =  1 ;    or,  x  =  3,  y  =  4. 

9.  x  =  1,   y  =  16 ;  x  =  3,  y  =  9 ;  or,  x  =  5,  y  =  2. 

8.  x  =  36,   y  =  2  ;    or,   x  =  7,   y  =  8. 

4.  x  =  96,  y  =  3;   x  =  64,  y  =  7;  x  =  33,  y  =  ll;  or,  x  =  2,  y  =  15. 

5.  x  =  l,  y  =  41;  x  =  8,  y  =  31  ;  x  =  16,  y  =  21;  x  =  22,  y  =  ll  ;  or, 
x  =  29,  y  =  l.  6.  x  =  5,  y  =  4. 

7.  x  =  216,  y  =  3;  x  =  144,  y  =  11 ;  x  =  73,  y  =  19;  or,  x  =  2,  y  =  27. 

8.  x=63,  y=8;  or,  x=3,  y=21.  9.  x=8,  y=5.  10.  x=ll,  y=3. 
11.  x=6,  y=4.  12.  x=9,  y=2.  18.  x=7,  y=4.  14.  x=10,  y=7. 
15.  x=2,  y=3,  «=4.      16.  x=4,  y=38,  *=29;  or,  x=9,  y=l,  *=11. 

17.  1  quarter,  14  dimes ;  3  quarters,  9  dimes ;  or,  5  quarters,  4  dimes. 

18.  2  half-crowns,  18  florins ;  6  half-crowns,  13  florins ;  10  half-crowns, 

8  florins ;  or,  14  half-crowns,  3  florins. 

ft  c 

19.  -,  -  •    20.  10  fifty-cent  pieces,  3  quarters,  7  twenty-cent  pieces ;  or, 

3  fifty-cent  pieces,  9  quarters,  17  twenty-cent  pieces. 

91.  9  pigs,  12  sheep,  2  calves ;  11  pigs,  7  sheep,  5  calves ;  or,  13  pigs, 

2  sheep,  8  calves. 
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28.  17  quarters,    2  twenty-cent   pieces,    8  dimes;    or,  3  quarters, 
11  twenty-cent  pieces,  26  dimes. 

Exercise  72. 

1.  i.      2.  1-.      8.  ±^.      4.  ?•      6.        *  +  3 6.   ±(*-4). 

6  32  3  4  a«-3a  +  9  v        y 

7.  3.      8.  ±a/-!'      ••  °t  2-       ia  ±  («-!)•      u-  *  =  «t  *  =  *■ 

18.27,15.     14.  n&Zll,  MHLZ«1.    15.6,0,^.    16.  3  or -1?. 

an—bm        an—bm  2  3 

17.  4,  12,  36;  or,  -16,  -8,  -4.         21.  A's rate : B's rate  =  3 : 8. 

28.  Value  gold  coin :  value  copper  coin  =  21:2; 
value  silver  coin  :  value  copper  coin  =  6:2. 

88.  xiy  —  a  —  b  :a  +  b. 

94.  x :  y  =  6(otf  +  ab  —  be)  :  a(6c  +  ab  —  ac) ; 

x  :  z  =  c(oc  +  aft  —  6c)  :  a(6c  —  ab  +  ac). 

86.  5,  15,  3,  0.  87.  Rate  of  faster :  rate  of  slower  =8:5. 

88.  First,  4:8;  second,  2  : 5. 

81.  3,  9,  12,  36;  or,  -—,    — ,    ~-g-»   -g-- 

Exercise  73. 

1.  -1.       8.  y  =  ?«*.       8.  5?.       4.  ?•       5.  -18.      6.  1.       7.  -in. 
8  y     5  27  8  4  4 

8.  6  sec.  9.  5.  10.  12  in.  11.  -??.  18.  ±1- 

4  3 

18.  y  =  2  -  3  x2  -  5  x8.        14.  0.        15.  6  mis.        16.  6  in.        17.  -. 

5 

Exercise  74. 
1.    J=158,  £=1467.  2.   Z  =  -145,  £=-1564. 

8.   Z  =  01,  £=75.  4.    1=-^,  £  =  -108. 

-     ,         103     c         686  a    ,      98     Q     1325 

o.   l  =  — — ,  o= — — -•  o.   «  =  —•,  a  =  - — -— • 

6  3  9  9 

_     .      23     c,     1365  a     ,         55     r,         3614 

7'    ,=T6  =  l6-  *"    '  =  -7.*  =  — f- 

9.   *  =  48a-  146,  £  =  256a  -606. 
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6  4 

Exercise  75. 

1.   a  =  3,  5=1426.      2.   a  =-6,  J  =  -83.      S.  d  =  7,  £  =  -264. 

4.  d  =  -9,*  =  -208.    5.  d  =  -%  n  =  13.         6.   a  =  f,  d  =  ~ 

o  4  3 

7.   n  =  17,  i=-6.        8.   n  =  88,  5  =  ^??.      9.   a  =  -?,  l  =  -?l. 

6  4  4 

10.   a  =  ^,d=^.       11.    n  =  22,  a  =  -^;    or,  n=17,  a  =  ~ 
6  276  8  2 

12.  n  =  80,d  =  --??-.   18.   d  =  -^,  l  =  i  14.   »  =  16,  a  =  -i?. 

290  22  2  3 

15.   n  =  21,  1=1;  or,  n  =  11,  J  =  -^.  16.   d  =  ^-?. 

2  6  n-1 

17.   f  =  2^-fl»;   d  =  2(£ -<**), 

n        '  n(n  —  1) 

18    a_2S-n(n-l)d.  ^ZS+nCn-Dd 
2n  '  2n 

19.   »  =  *-«  +  *■  5=  (*  +  «)(*-«  +  *>. 
d        '  2d 

.   a  =  J-(n-l)d;   5  =  ^{2J -(»- l)d}. 

n  n(»  —  1) 

f_-d±V8dff  +  (2q-d)a 

2 

28.    »  =  -M_;d=     *-** 


24    a-.<*±V(2*  +  d)a-8d£.       _2l  -f  d  W(2  /  +  d)2  -  8dff 

2  '  2d 

Exercise  76. 

1.   d  =  ?.  2.   d  =  -?.  8.   d  =  6-  4.   d  =  -L 

4  3  6  12 

5    (J  —  _  *_.        6    10         7    qm  +  &   am  —  q  +  2  6    am  —  2  q  -f  3  b 
27*  '  '    ro+l'        m  +  1      '  m  +  1 

8.    -1?.         9.   6ro*  +  6n2.    '     10.     **  +  *a 


36  2(x»  -  1} 
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Exerciae  77. 

1.    - 11.         9.   1,  6,  11.         3.  -  ?5?.         4.   0.         5.  69 ;  37674. 
2  2  2  8 

6.   3,  4,  6,  6,  7.  7.   8,  -  2,  -  7,  - 12 ;  or,  -  3,  2,  7,  12. 

10.   2:1.  11.  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11.  12.   36. 

13.   ±1,  ±3,  ±6;  or,  ±?vl4,  i^v'H,  ±^Vl4.        14.   26  or  13. 
15.  1331.     16.  7  or  4.     17.  $2802.60.     13.  36  ft     19.  198  or  -239. 


Exercise  78. 

1.   Z  =  - 612,  £=-341.  8.   Z  =  -8072,  £=-4095. 

.     7         10936    «         24605 
o.    *  = — ,   a  =  — 


6 


5.    Z  =  ?l,  £  =  **9. 
8  72 


4. 

,376  „ 

2343 
10 

6. 

j         1024 
243' 

£  =  - 

2663 
972 

3. 

z  =  il  S 

1031 

7  J  = L  £  =  ?I5 

192*  64  "         376'  "       376 

612'  1636 


Exercise  79. 

1.   <z  =  l,  £  =  3280.         2.   r  =  ?,  £  =  ^;  or,  r  =  -?,  S  =  ??- 

3  243  3  243 

8.  a  =  -2,  Z=-1260.  4.   n  =  8,  S  =  -~ 

128 

5.   a  =  ^,  Z=-3840.  6.    r  =  -?,  £  =  ????. 

2  6  250 

7.   r  =  -?,  n  =  7.  8.   Z  =  ^:,  n  =  5. 

2  1024 

9.  a  =  -  -,  n  =  6.  10.   r  =  —  3,  n  =  9. 

8 

11.   i  =  <*  +  (r-l)£  is.   r  =  f-=^.  13.   a  =  rZ-(r-l)£. 

14.   «  =  -*-;,<?:=    ^~1).       ».   888g<"-1).,B»-Kr-l>. 
r"~l  r"-'(r-t)  r»-l  r"-l 


"■'-"^""S^ 


Z*-1  -  a*-1 
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Exercise  80. 

1.   |.      2.   16.      8.    -|.      4.    -jL      5.   |.  6.   -1.  7.   -A. 

8.    15.     9.    i_ .     10.   11     11.   i!§.     12.   ?Z?.  18.   2-il  14.    !«S. 

14            11             27             460             486             926  2476 


Exercise  81. 

1.   r  =  -2.        2.   r  =  ±3.      8.   r  =  4.      4.  r  =  --.       8.  r  =  ±-. 

3  4 

m+8         m+t 


6. 

'-*! 

1.               ,                .                   5.     ±     •                   If.     ± 

»                     -JL      JL                        2                           y 
10.    ±(2aa-3a6-262). 

Exercise  82. 

1. 

a  +  c- 

™    -     2.    -*•     8.  2,  ®,  *°,  ....      4.   3.      5.   3,  6,  12,  24. 

-26                2                33 

6. 

7,  14,  28,  66,  112,  224.     7.   4.     8.   $  1600.     9.   — •     10.   49,  121. 

1. 

*4 

12.   *    2,  3 ;  or,  3724,   708,   613.               18.   842. 
3'     '      '       '  1209'   403'   403 

15.   1 

1€ 

r,   1,  ?.          17.  a  =  3,  r  =  2  ;  or,  a  =  -  9,  r  =  -  2. 
•    6    6 

Exercise  83. 

1. 

4 
201* 

2.    —  -•              8.    — •             4.    — •              5. • 

9                     41                         3                         12 

6. 

1°    10,   -10,   -!°    -2,  -1?. 
3                             3                    7 

7. 

3         12         2         12          3          4^6          12 
6'        26'        5'        36'        10'        16'        26'        66 

8. 

4     1 

n'  2' 

i   2,    -4,    -1,    -1           9.    12.           10.     ,*""*     ■ 
6                                7                                     a2  —  ab  -f  b* 

11. 

ab                           -j            ab(m  + 1) 

(n-2)a-(»-3)&                  '   b(m  +  1)+  3(a  -  b) 

18. 

-22-,        /»?      ,    _ H 14.   6,       3. 

2p-q    3p-2q    4p  -Sq 

16. 

-?.                   16.  8,  2.                    17.   4,  9. 

9 
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Exercise  84. 
1.  3-2x  +  4z2-8x»  +  ....  2.   l  +  5x  +  22x1  +  120x«  + 

3.   2x-6x*  +  19x«-60x*  +  ....        4.  |  +  |x  +  |ac«  —  |x»+  —. 

2        8         16  2      8x      16x* 

T.  3«2--^-    *  * 


8.  2x- 


2  a8     24  a*     144  a10 
1  1  6 


12  x*     288  x»     20736  x8 


9.  a2  +  —  -A£  +  i££. .    10.  Convergent    lL  Convergent. 

3a*     9a10     81  a"  ft  * 

13.  Convergent    13.  Divergent      14.  Convergent    15.  Convergent. 

16.  Divergent      17.  Convergent    18.  Convergent    19.  Convergent 

90.  Divergent      21.  Divergent      22.  Convergent    23.  Divergent 

24.  Convergent  when  x  is  numerically  <  1 ;  divergent  when  z  is  nu- 
merically >  1. 

26.  Convergent  when  x  is  numerically  <  1 ;  divergent  when  z  is  nu- 
merically >  1. 

Exercise  85. 

1.  3  +  6x  +  6x2  +  5x*  +  6x*  +  .... 

2.  l-10x  +  40x2-160x»  +  640x* . 

8.  4  +  13x2  +  39x*  +  117x»  +  361x8  +  .... 

4  ?x  +  10   .     50^     250    7      1250   9         # 

**  3X+9^  +  27*+81X  +  243X  +      " 

5.  l  +  5x  +  x2-14x»-17x* . 

6.  2-x-xa  +  2x»  +  2x*  +  .... 

7.  1  -*4x  +  21x2-88x»  +  373x*+.... 

8.  x  +  5x2  +  20x*  +  106x*  +  670x*  +  .... 

9.  lx2-?x»-AJC4  +  10JCB_134iCe  +  .... 
3  9  27  81  243 

10.  |+4x_ i^^^ro, 

3     9         27  81  243 

11.  2  +  9x  +  23x2  +  47x«  +  73x*  +  *". 

13.    §-?X2  +  lx8  +  ?x4_§x6+  .... 

2     4         4         8         4 
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13.  ?ari_?jri  +  fari_A  +  iU+.... 

2  4  8  16     32 

14.  3x-2  +  14x-1  +  39  +  101x  +  264x8+.... 
16.  ar1-2  +  x  +  2xa-3x8  +  .-.. 

16.   lx  «-2x-a  +  ?x-i-7  +  |x  +  .... 
2  4  4     8 

Exercise  86. 

1.  l-2x-2x3-4x»-10x* 

2.  l+S.     »*  +  l?§x»-§^x<  +  .... 

2  8  16  128 

3.  1  +x-x2  +  x«-?x4+  .». 

4.  i_lx  +  lIx*  +  lla*_.ZLx4  +  .... 

2  8  16  128 

5.  l+x-xa  +  |x»-^x*+.... 

o  3 

3  9         81  243 


Exercise  87. 


2x  +  3     2*-. 3  •     a     6x-6  2x-3     (2*- 3)* 

4.       * «       +_i_.  5.   §  +  -»-  +     » 


x  +  6     (x  +  6)2     (x  +  6)8  x     x  +  5     x  -  6 

6.        » »         -   „    4        .      7.   -L_+      8 


3x-l      (8x-l)»     (3x-l)»  2x  +  3     Sx-2 

••    _L-+_»_  +  _J§ 9.  *  9 


2x-8     (2x-S)»     (2x-3)«               5(5x  +  2)     6(5x  +  2)» 
10.   2-a  +  _i« 2_.  U.   ? ?-+      " 


x      x  +  4  a     x  —  a  x     x  —  3     (x  —  3)J 


4-6x     2~x  2x-l     8x+2     4x-3 

14.  •_«+4__*  1».  -J-+        »       +        2  4 


x     x*     x»     x  +  4              x  -  1     (x  -  1)*     (x  -  1)»     (x  -  1)< 
16.  2-3V2  10  +  3V2      .         „     _1 1_         2 


2(3x  +  l-V2)     2(3x  +  l+V2)  *     *  +  8     x-3 
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16            *          1           7                     8 

""    ll(3x-l)      11(2  x  +  3)      (2x  +  3)« 

19        1               8                36               80 

x  +  2     (x  +  2)»     (x  +  2)«     (x  +  2)* 

90. 

14            6                 fil             1                     2                      4 

x  '  xa     (x-1)2                  3(3x-2)     8(3x-2)»     3(3x-2)* 

22.   1         2     +     3     +       6       . 

x     x  +  1     x  +  2      (x  +  2)* 

as         3     i       8              * 

4  x  +  1     2(2  x  -  3)      2(2  x  -  8)* 

Exercise  88. 

1. 

3x1  «  1      7             3              2    4         2             *               W 

* ~'x+2     3x-l            ""     x-2      (x-2)«     (x-2)« 

8.    2x*  +  ?-I-l ?-• 

X       Xa       X*       X  —  1 

4    e     2      1         14              1                 2 

"    '    '  x'  Xs      X  +  1       (X  +  1)«      (X  +  1)» 

5    5i«  1  3      10  1  2      6           " 

-   "    •  -     3x  '  x»     x*     3(x  +  8) 

Exercise  80. 

1. 

1          6x+l           fi        -    4      .    3x-2          s        6          x+3 
x+l     x*-x+l                  3  x+l     xa-x+3          "   2x-6     x*+2 

4        3             2         x  +  4          5         1                2x-5 

x  +  l     x-1     x2+l           "  2x-3     4x*  +  6x  +  9 

e.    4x~3  +  .    7    „• 

xa  +  x  +  2     x*  -  x  +  2 

Exercise  OO. 
1.    [2«+(-l)«-i]x*-i.  2.    [2(4»-i)-8(6»-i)]x*-*. 

••  [<-*>•- +5y---      «■  [(-r+(!)'">-'' 

»-2  5+1 

'•  P4-  -  i]^ lf  n  i8  even  J  [h + (I) *  h"1' lf  n  Is  odd- 

3« 

n+1 

6.   6  x"-1,  if  n  is  even ;  [6  +  6(-  l)"1"]^-1,  if  n  is  odd. 
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Exercise  91. 
1.   y-Si/*  +  13tf~My* .         2.   y  +  2y»  +  5y*  +  14y«  +  .... 

3.   «  +  t£  +  £  +  j£  +  .... 

9      2       6      24 

4'  |  Cv  — 1> — |  Cv  —  i)a  + 1|  Cy  —  i)s  —  fH  Cy  - 1)*  +  -- 

6.   2y+2y«+|»8  +  |y*+.-.  6.   8y  -|y*  +  |y»  -^y*  +  .... 

2y      4y       32y       32y  y      6y       40*       112* 


Exercise  92. 

4.   al-la-k-Aa-!*-  6  a-^,  _  21_  ,,-Y^  _  .... 
6  25  125  625 

6.   cr«  -  6  a-7&  +  21  <r*62  -  56  cr9b*  +  126  Grw&*  +  .... 

^6     ^72      ^  1296      T  7776      ^ 

3  9  27  81 

9.  cr"  +  7  cr^A  +  f  a-2^  +  ^  <r«x*  +  3-^?  <r«>x*  +  .... 

2  2  o 

10.  x"i  -  3  z-ly-i  +  9  x_$jr*  -  27  arV1  +  81  *~ty~V • 

11.  arT  +  14x^ya  +  56x-iy%«  +  ^a^^-il?xV«4+--. 

3  3 

IS.   m~*  +  10  m-»n~t  +  60  nrlri"*  +  280  m-*ir*  +  1120«~*n~t  +  •». 

13.  a-hi  - §*"¥»*  +  gtf-V»¥  - Ha-VftV  +  U^-VftV  -.... 

4  32  128  2048 

14.  x*  +  4  xiy*  +  14  *«yi  +  y°-  *V»l  +  *5§  xVy*  +  ... 

3  3 

15.  I  a"A  -  ?  a&zi  -  3  aHst  -  20  aHx*  -  180  a*M . 

8  2 


Exercise  93. 

1-    -=!L«-^A         2-    rrfl"^-         3.   1365 x11.         4.   448  xy. 
729  625 


80 
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ft.    JSLtfi*.       6.   ^rf. 
128  128 

9.    $436m-¥n-»  10. 

16 


7    --?§-a-Vz» 
7'       6661 a      "* 

99    a"**. 


18.    - 


82768 
^*»y-i.        18.    286  ariV21*"^. 


8.    -2002x-m«9- 

11.   ^?a-4Vio. 
8 


14.    - 


24036 
128 


a"!*-*. 


1.   7.14143. 
4.   2.06976. 


1.  1.9242. 

6.  .2608. 

11.  .4042. 

16.  4.2676. 


2.  2.6982. 

7.  .0630. 

12.  .6041. 

17.  .0231. 


Exercise  94. 

2.    10.86278. 
5.     2.97182. 

Exercise  95. 

8.  .8360.  4.  1.1040. 

8.  3.7236.  9.  1.4613. 

18.  17.1297.  14.  3.2814. 

18.  .1391.  19.  .1807. 


5.  6.06580. 

6.  2.94891. 


6.  5.0706. 
10.  4.9696. 
15.  .2846. 
.7888. 


1.  1.9421. 

2.  0.4134. 


ft.  1.9189. 

6.  2.4032. 

7.  9.9831- 

8.  6.5784. 


10. 
10. 


Exercise  96. 

8.   3.829a  6.   8.5104-10. 

4.   2.4383.  6.   6.2431-10. 

Exercise  97. 

9.  0.8923.  17.  7.488. 

10.  7.8108-10.  18.  2273. 

11.  3.6099.  19.  .0001994. 

12.  8.1332-10.  90.  .09218. 


7.v  9.8942  - 10. 
8.   75731-10. 


21.  6453. 

22.  .004897. 
98.  .8143. 
94.  366.8. 


Exercise  98. 

1.  225.7.       2.   3466.         8.   .03344.        4.    -.002056.      ft.   8.078. 

6.  .3806.       7.   .04602.      8.    -4.468.     9.   .02367.  10.    -116.7. 

11.  -2.893.  12.    .001743.  13.    100.5.  14.    -677400. 

16.  .000001622.         16.   31.62.  17.   .0009734.        18.   3.403. 

19.  .6682.         90.    -.5182.    21.   .0005228.    99.   .1813.     98.    -1.136. 

24.  .8335.         2ft.   .9432.         96.    1.032.  97.   5985.     98.   2.634. 

29.  -.8335.    80.    .7945.         81.   1.806.  89.   69.56.     88.   1.321. 

84.  .09964.  86.    -7488.  88.   3785.  87.  .00001146. 

38.  .0003607.  39.   4.516.  40.    -34.02.  41.    -.08702. 
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Exercise  99. 

1.    .8107+.  2.   .03748+.  S.    -  1.240 +.  4.    -  1.267+. 

5.   3.242+.  6.    -.6421+.  7.    -11.80+.  8.   .1761+. 

9.    7.      10.    -I.      11.    -?.      12.   1      13.    --•      14.    -3.     15.  2. 
4  5  4  3  2 

tt  =  lo^-Joga  log[(r-l)^-fa3-loga 

log  r  log  r 

12    w-  log* -log a  M 

10'   W"log(/Sr-a)-log(^-0  + 

19    n  =  log^-log[W-(r-l)<y]      t 

log  r 


20.   x  =  W. 

21.   .  =  -™L 

109 

22.   »=*» 
3 

28.   x  =  29. 

24.   3  =  -2,  or  5. 

4 

25.   x  =  2,  or-. 
2 

Exercise  IOO. 

1.   2.095+. 

2.    -.1990+. 

8.    -4.809+. 

4.   61.17+. 

5.  .2635+.        6.   -.9220+.       7.   -•        8.    --•       9.    -i.        10.   -. 

2  2  3  6 

Exercise  101. 

1.   6.908.         2.    -9.210.         8.   2.296.         4.   5.495.         5.    -3.086. 

6.  -.5669.  7.  4.  8.   8.  9.  9.  10.  26.  11.  4. 

Exercise  102. 

1.   42839.  2.   $694.20.  8.  ~  4.   $401.90.  5.   4. 

6.    11.89+.       7.   24.59+.         8.   $3164.       9.   $14480.       10.   $7762. 
11.   $9615.     12.  $797.80.     13.  $5909.     14.  $396.30.     15.  $793.80. 

Exercise  103. 

1.  2162160.  A.   353880.    8.  98017920.    4.  6435.    5.  12376. 

6.  118755.     7.  95040.     8.  720.     9.  2520.      10.  72. 

11.  3003 ;  1716 ;  1287.     12.  916895.     18.  120.     14.  1365. 

15.  10618300;  118756.      16.  6.      17.  1980.      18.  8008. 

19.  64600.    20.  366912.    21.  4320.    22.  2880;  120.    23.  6. 

24.21600.    25.21168.    26.  2(2  n*  -  3  n  +  2)  |2  n  -  2. 
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Exercise- 104. 

i 

'  1.  19058400.  2.  35.  8.     5625.  4.  4680.  6.  1663200. 

6.  210.        7.  n*.        8.  255.         9.  180.        10.  511.        11.  2162160. 
12.  360.  18.  JT22520.  14.  127. 

MY.    - 

Exercise  106. 

ftt  I 


7        v  '  91        v  '  "91        v  '  1001        x"  '  1287         v"  1001 

2.  (a)  LL.      (6)  -347-         8.  A-         4.  5.  5.  1.  6.  -• 

v  '  2024        v  '  lti2  18  6  8  6 

L     44                 .     3 
7.  •  8.  • 

4165  280 

Exercise  106. 

1.  2.  2.  — •  3.  35  cento.  4.  — •  5.  20  cents. 

5  18  72 

6.  —  •  7.  10}  dollars.  8.  25  cents. 


324 


Exercise  107. 


.      125  0     203  ft    37  -     03  -    1  a     11 


15552  23828  120  256  7  5184 

T.«         8.1.       *'™L.      10.  A,hB,  A5Cf  ^.;A-^- 
77  32  20825  '6*      '  36'      '216'      '  1296 

11.15.         12.5.         !*!».         14.  JL.         15.1  ie.il. 

21  6  10000  324  9  81 

17.  5.  18.  1.  19.  i|.  20.  1. 

9  4  625  2 

Exercise  108. 

1.  1  +  —  —  _L_  JL  1.  5th  convergent  — 

^3+2+1+2+3'  6       27 

2.  l  +  JL-LJ_-J_J--L-l;5th  convergent  — • 

2+2+2+1+1+2+  2'  6       17 

8.  —  —  J_  J_  _1_  JL;  sth  convergent  -. 
1+  2+  1+  1+  1+  56*  8       7 

4.  5  +  JL  _L  J-  JL  1;  5th  convergent  ^. 

1+4+1+7+  2'  B        47 
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.    J_  JL  J_  JL  -L.  J ._L-J-l;60i  convei^ent  £. 

•■  1  +  2+1+2+1+2+1+2+1+2  11 

a   i  +  _L_  J_  J_  J_  JL  J-'  !  -  1;  6th  convergent  ^. 
*  1+4+l+l+  1+2+3+  1  r  3'  14 

7.  J__i_  J_J-_L-1;  6th con      gent^. 
2+  6+2+  6+.2  +  6'  131 

g  J_J_J-   1    j1    J- 1 ;  6th  coi  vergent  jg- • 
"•  6+6+4+8+2+1+8  *» 

1  1  .  6201  1  1 

»•  6  +  ibT  ibT^:  4th  COnTergent  i020:   fiST   108020' 

11,  A  10657  1  1 

10-  6  +  WT  5  +  ^ ;  4th  conTer«5ent  1762  !  2-76066'  aMMO* 

"•2  +  iViTiT4T^:;    4th  conVMgent  f'  S*  » 

»e+nrrriTi+^J  4thoonTergent  t;  s*  a* 

1111  49       1         1 

»• » + iV rr rr rr^5  4th conTergent  »;  *"'  a5' 
»4+rj:n:8+i+T.!  ^  ««<«■»*  S! !  a*  » 

»•» +r+-iT sTIT^    "»«™«8»*7;E,u 

1111  24     1     1 

*«  4 +r+"  sT  IT  sT^    4th conyergent  T ;  »• » 

111  1  ^v  ,127,     1        1 

19.   5  +  J: 1 1 t — ;    4th  convergent  — ;  — ,  — . 

w  3+  2+  3+  10+  ».  24     21i    168 

1       1       1  1  ,.  v  «•  449.     1       1 

90.   11  +  —  — —  ;  4th  convergent  — ;  — ,  ^zz- 

4+2+4+22  +  —  40     441300 

21     -  3  +  2  V3        n    -6  +  V|5#       23.  3  +  V2.       34.  -2  +  V16. 
2  "2 

oft    V/i2_l  2         9A    _J I - - - — — ;  4th  convergent  —  • 

96.   Va*+2.        W'  3+1+9+i2+  1+48*  *        39 

87.  JL  _L_  _L  _L  _J — ;  5th  convergent  - ;  --,  — 
1+1+1+1+-1H —  5    65   40 
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38.   1  +  -i-  -L  JL  Jl_  -L  -^—;  6th  convergent  ^?; 
10+1+2+7+1+3  +  ..-  6       267 

1      1 
347901'  276612* 

29.  4  +  -i-  -i-  -i-  —J— ;  6th  convergent  — . 
2+3+2+3+...'        B    66 

"■  8  +TT  TT  rh-;  4th  conve*ent  f  • 

81-^^2T^:;4thconvergent^ 

82.  a+-^_JL_J 1_  .  4th  convergent  ^±1±±JL 

2+ 2a+ 2+ 2a  +  ...  °  8a  +  4 

88.   7  +  —  —  — ^— ;  4th  convergent  ??. 
Tl+  1+  4  +  ...'  B        9 

Exercise  109. 

1.  — 4  +  6g     ■  nth  term,  [3  +  (—  2)"-1]x'1-1 ;  convergent  when  x 

1  +  X  —■  ^5  X 

is  numerically  <  — 

2.  =— ;  nth  term,  [4(—  l)*-1  —  S^x*-1 :  convergent  when 

1  —  2  x  —  3  xa 

i 
x  is  numerically  <  -• 

1  .  (An  _  1W»-1 

8. ;    nth  term.  * =^ —  :    convergent  when  x  is 

l-5x  +  4x2'  '  3  6 

numerically  <  — 

4 

4. — 5  +  12g — j   wth  term,   (2"  +  3W)(-  x)"-1;   convergent  when 
1  +  6  x  +  6  x2 

x  is  numerically  <  — 


5.  — § — 8s — .  nth  term,  [2"-1  +  2(4"-1)]fl5»-1;  convergent  when 
l-0x  +  8xa  L  v       JJ 

x  is  numerically  <  — 

4 

6. L±l* ;  nth  term,  (3n  -  6*-1)(-x)"-1    convergent  wnen 

l  +  8x+16xa'  2 

x  is  numerically  <  — 

6 
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7'  1-3X-10X8'  wth   term'   [6»-1  +  2(-2)*-i]x*-1;   convergent 

when  x  is  numerically  <  — 

5 

$.       l  +  32x     ;  nth  term,  [ecS*-1)*^4)*]**"1;  convergent  when 
x  is  numerically  <  -. 

4 


9.     1  +  3g-2a!a  ;  +14*7-I5x*  + 

1  +  X  -  X*  -  X* 


10        l-5x  +  4x«      . 


l-8x-xa  +  2x8 

11.   2  -  7  x  +  xa —      -  1683  x7  +  3389  a* 

l  +  2x  +  4*a-3x» 


Exercise  110. 

1.   24.         8.   477  ;  2676.         8.    -  602 ;  -  2023.         4.   3n(w+1\ 

5.   5n»-21n  +  20.  n(6  n»-  24  »  +  31),  6    ^ 

2  6 

7.  1609 ;  6603.    8.  -  2426 ;  -  6630.    9.  2*(2  **  +  3*  +  *). 

10.  2n'-15n*  +  27n-13;  n(n>  -  8w'+  18  w~  4).     11.  960. 

2 

12.    1406.       18.   1428.      14.    13003;  36774.       15.    -6372;  -11484. 

lfl    n(6n*  +  16n*  +  10n«-  1)                1(r    n(3w  +  8mn-na  +  l) 
16-       30 "'       6 " 

18    w(3^"3"»n-{-ni-i-6t»-3»-t-2) 

6 


Exercise  111. 

1.   1.4266.       9.  4.62262.       3.    .02767.        4.   2.09816.        6.  0938.4. 

6.    1.80296. 

Exercise  112. 
1.  — - — ;  convergent.  2.   n- — ;  convergent. 

3.    „   n  „ ;  convergent.    4.  - -  —  -  (  — - — I — - — |- ] ;  convergent. 

3n+l'  B  18     3\r+1     «+2      »+3J'  b 
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5.   n  "*~     *:  convergent 
(»+l)a 


6. 


n 


x(x  +  n)'  x 


7. 
8 


nx 


(l  +  x)[l+(ro  +  l)x]'  1  +  x 
1  1 


2x(x  +  l)      2(x  + n)(x  + »  + 1)'   2x(x  +  l) 

Exercise  113. 
4.   47.  5.   36. 

Exercise  114. 
1.   4xy.  2.    (a  +  &)2-  3.    -29.  4.   133.  5.   -53. 

6.   bx+cy+az— ex— ay— bz.    7.  a8+2  6cd—  a&2— ac*— ad2.     8.  4zyz. 

Exercise  115. 

1.   7.        2.   0.        8.    -3.        4.    (a  +  6  +  c)(a-6)(&-c)(c-a). 

5.    (xy+y*+*x)(x-y)(y-3)(*-s).        6.   -384.         7.  0.        8.  0. 

9.  296.  10.  a*  +  b*  +  c*  -  2a2&2  -  2  W  -  2  c^2.  U.  xvy  -x)». 
12.  -(a-6)4.  18.  a*  +  &4  +  c*-2a262-262c3-2c*aa.  14.40. 
15.  266.  16.    (a-6)(a-c)(a-d)(6-c)(6-d)(c-d). 

Exercise  116. 

1.  x  =  3,  y  =  2,  s  =  —  1.        2.  x  =  4,  y  =  —  6,  £  =  —  6. 

(ft-d)(c-<!)  (<i-d)(d-c)    <,_(o-d)(6-<n 

(a-6)(a-c)'  y-(a-6)(&_c)'  z-\a-c)(b-  c)' 


4.   x  =  —  2,  y=3,  z=4,  t*=  —  4.    5 


22,-33 
-9,     26 


6,       0,       1 

-  7,      28,  -14 
-25,  -32,      16 


8. 


-  2,     18,  -10 
6.    -11,     17,     27 

-  3,  -20,     82 

a2+62  +  c2,  ab+bc+ca,  ab+bc+ca 
a&+6c+ca,  a2  +  62+  c2,  at+6c+ca 
ab+bc+ca,  aft+fce+ca,  a2  +6*-t-e* 


1.   2,    -6. 


2.  4,  -• 

3 


Exercise  117. 

9     4     5 
«*•    ~»   ~  • 

3    4 


-5±4V2 


5.   -,    -2. 
3* 


6.   6,    - 


7.   2  a,   -4  a.        8.    n  — 2,   —  n-1 
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Exercise  118. 

1.   30x2+17x-21=0.  2.   x8  -  3x2  -22x  +  24  =  0. 

3.   x2  +  4x-2  =  0.  4.   x*-4x»-llx2  +  30x  =  0. 

5.  x2-5ax  +  x  +  6a2-7a-20  =  0. 

6.  x*  +  4x«-61x2-166x-112  =  0. 

7.  6x*  -  83x*  +  300 xa-  361  x  +  90  =  0. 

8.  16x*-104x*  +  73x2  +  312x  +  144  =  0. 

9.  16  x»  +  8  mx8  -  7  mH  -  nx  +  m*  -  mn  =  0. 
10.   x*-22x»  +  49x  =  0. 

11.  a&x*  +  (a  -  &)(1  -  ab)s*  +  [2  a&  -  (a2  +  1)(62  +  l)]x2 

+  («  -  &)(*  -  «*0X  4-  a&  =  0. 

12.  81x*-108x»-243x2  +  24x  +  4  =  0.      13.   16x*  +  104x2  +  0  =  0. 

14.  x*  +  2x»-(2n2-4n  +  13)x2-(2»2-4(n  +  14)x  +  n*-4it«-7n2 
+  22  n  +  24  =  0. 

Exercise  119. 
5.   5,  -7.  6.    -?,  -3.  7.  6,  6.  8.    -  a  -  2,  a  +  1. 


3' 


Exercise  120. 


Pi  p* 

m     P2*  —  %PiPz  O3  »s 

i>82  J>4  |>4  ^ 

9.   3j>8-j>ii>2.  10.  Spipj-^-SjJs. 

Exercise  121. 

8.  x»+50x2  +  125x-876  =  0.  10.  x«  +  9x»+ 54x  -  225  =  0. 

4.  x*+24  x»+72  x2+3888=0.  11.  y»  +  10  y2  +  31  y  +  41  =  0. 

V.  4x»+10x2-9  =  0.  12.  y«-22y2+163y-371  =0. 

6.  35x*-24x*+192x+256=0.  13.  y*  +  7  y2  -  40y  -  38  =  0. 

7.  x»-14x2-6x  +  1024  =  0.  14.  y*  +  6 y«  +  13 y2  +  6 y  +  28  =  0. 

8.  x*  +  24x-275  =  0.  15.  ^-15^+89^-237  y+224=0. 

9.  x*-34x2  +  62x  +  90  =  0.  16.  y*+ 16 y»+ 102 y2+309y+ 391=0. 

Exercise  122. 
8.   1  positive,  2  imaginary.        9.  4  imaginary. 
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10.  1  negative,  4  imaginary.     12.   1  positive,  1  negative,  4  imaginary. 

11.  1  positive,  4  imaginary.       18.   1  negative,  0  imaginary. 

Exercise  123. 

1.    2  ;  -  3.  2.   2  ;  -  5.  8.   2  ;  -  2.  4.   3  ;  -2. 

5.   4;  -3.  6.    2;  -3.  8.   2. 


1.  Between  1  and  2 

2.  Between  1  and  2 
8.  Between  1  and  2 
4.  Between  0  and  1 


1.  Between  0  and  1 

2.  Between  0  and  1 
8.  Between  0  and  1 
4.  Between  0  and  1 


Exercise  124. 

-  1  and  -  2 ;  -  3  and  -  4. 
6  and  6 ;  0  and  —  1. 

0  and  —  1 ;  -  1  and  —  2  ;  -  2  and  -  3. 
4  and  5 ;  0  and  —  1 ;  —  4  and  —  6. 

Exercise  125. 

1  and  2  ;  —  4  and  —  6. 

-  1  and  -  2  ;  -  3  and  -  4. 

1  and  2  ;  3  and  4  ;  —  1  and  —  2. 

2  and  3 ;  0  and  -  1 ;  -  2  and  -  3. 


Exercise  126. 

1.  Between  1  and  2 ;  0  and  —  1 ;  —  1  and  —  2.  2.  No  real  roots. 

3.  Between  0  and  1 ;  1  and  2  ;  4  and  5. 

4.  Roots  equal  —  1,   —  2,  and  —  4.        5.  Roots  equal  1,  3,  and  4. 

6.  Between  1  and  2  ;  3  and  4 ;  —  1  and  —  2. 
7.  One  root  2 ;  one  —  3 ;  one  between  0  and  1 ;  one  between  —  1  and  —2. 

Exercise  128. 

1.  Second,  8.        2.  Third,  12.         3.  Fourth,  24.        4.  Fourth,  108. 

5.  Fifth,  360.  6.  Sixth,  720. 

Exercise  120. 
1.  3,  3,  —1.        2.   —3,  —3,  3.        3.  2,  2,  —4.        4.  -,  --,   — -• 

5.  _  3,  _3,  2,  2.  6.  4,  4,  4,  - 1.  7.  3,  3,  -  1,  -  1,  -4. 
g.   _5,  -5,  -2,  1.      9.  2,  2,  -1,  -1,  1.      10.   -2,  -2,  -2,  1,  -1. 
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Exercise  130. 

1.  Between  0  and  1 ;  0  and  -  1 ;  -  2  and  —  3. 

2.  One  between  1  and  2 ;  two  imaginary  roots. 

3.  Between  1  and  2 ;  4  and  6 ;  0  and  —  1. 

4.  One  between  4  and  5  ;  two  between  —  2  and  —  3. 

5.  One  between  0  and  1 ;  one  between  3  and  4;  two  between  —  1  and  —  2. 

6.  Between  2  and  3 ;  0  and  —  1 ;  —  1  and  —  2 ;  —  2  and  —  3. 

7.  Two  between  0  and  1 ;  two  imaginary  roots. 

8.  One  between  1  and  2 ;  one  between  —  2  and  —  3 ;  two  imaginary  roots. 

Exercise  131. 
1.  1,  3,  5.         9.  -1,  2,  7.         8.  -2,  -4,  -6.         4.  3,  -3,  -4. 

ft.  *    1,   -3.  8.  ?     -H±Vl7.  7.   -1,  -2,  -3,  -4. 

o  A  4 

8.  1,  2,  4,  -  2.  9.  1,  2,  3,  9.  10.  2,  -2,  -3,  -6. 

11.  3,  4,  -2,  -3.  19.  1,  ?,   -,  _2.  13.  ?,  3,  -1,  -2. 

*     >         »  2     2  3  2 

14.  Commensurable  roots  3,  —6.  15.  2,  —  -,  —  1±V3. 

1«.2,  -4,   Li^EH. 

*  2 

Exercise  132. 

1.   -1,  -4,  -1.  9.  1,  -5*^21  3.   -1,  3±2V2. 

4  2 

4.   ±1,  -?,_§.      5.2,1,-i,-?.     «.  1,_2±V3,1±VE1. 
3       2  2        3       4  2 

7.   _lf6,l,   7-±f^.  •.-1,-8,-1,^. 

9.  !,  -2|  -1,  i±^.  10.  ±1,  *,   ?,    -**^. 

'        '       2  3  2     6  2 

Exercise  133. 

,     j     -l-V6±V-10  +  2>/6      -l  +  \/6±V-10-2>/6 
*•   ■■>   : »    :  * 
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«        ,     1  +  V6±V-10  +  2V6     1- V6±V-10-2V5 
%.  -1,  , 


$.  a,  ^-i-v^V-iO  +  zVS^     ^-l  +  V6j:V-10-2V5) 

Exercise  134. 

1.  6,  -8±  V^3.       8.   -4,  2,  2.       8.   -2,  1±6\AZS.      4.  10,  1,  1. 
5.   -1,  2±4\/^S.  6.  2,  -4±S\/^8.  7.  8,  -6±2\^§. 


8.  -4,  L±JbizJL  9.  -4,  8,  a  10.  2,  i±V^s: 

11.    ^27  +  6>/21  +  ^27  -  6\/21 

8 


Exercise  186. 

i.  ^-2^2,  ^^^Wyw^ 

-v^  +  2v^2      ^  +  2^^^-^ 
2  2 

a.  Mi. Mi.  -^+^+^  +  *Hl/=^ 

-Ml  +  v^     yT8  +  v^J2    /— 3 
2  2 


Exercise  136. 

1.   2.115,  -  1.861,  -  .2542.  2.   2.146,  -  2.669,  .5242. 

8.   .477,  -  6.187,  -  .840.  4.   8.491,  -  .834,  .3484. 

Exercise  137. 
1.    -  8,  6,  4,  -  2.      2.  6,  -  2,  -  2  ±  2  V5.      8.   4,  4,  -  4  ±  2  V2. 
4.   9,  -3,  -8,  -3.    5.  -4,  -2,3±\/8.     6.  3,  -2,  nlA^EI. 

Exercise  188. 
1..  1.1391.      2.   4.2794.      3.    -.8096.      4.    -2.1239.       5.   3.1541. 


